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The  numerous  and  complicated  train  of  diseases  we  are    Class  iv. 
now  entenng  upon  appertains  to  the  highest  ninction  of  function  the 
visible  beings ;  the  possession  of  which  emphatically  dis-  ^!?^  **^ 
tinguishes  animals  from  plants,  and  the  perfection  of  which  beings: 
as  emphatically  distinguishes  man  from  all  othe^  ani^ 
mals:  these  are  the  diseases  of  the  nebvous  function  ; 
—which  in   the  sphere   of  its  activity,  embraces  the  cm'wra^ng 

/.    .        11  .  11  .  the  powers 

powers  of  intellect,    sensation,  and  muscular  motion.  ofinteUect, 
Eadi  rf  these  powers  evinces  diseases  of  its  own,  and  will  ««»«*»on» 

*■  .     .  and   muscu- 

consequently  lay  a  foundation  for  a  distinct  order,  un-  Ur  motion, 
der  the  class  before  us.     While,  as  there  are  also  other 
diseases  that  affect  several  of  them  simultaneously,  we 
become  fikmished  with  a  fourth  order,  which  will  com^ 
plete  the  series. 

All  these  diversities  of  vital  energy  are  now  well  known  An  depend- 
to  be  dependent  on  the  organ  of  the  brain,  as  the  instru-  ^™"of  * 
ment  of  the  intellectual  powers,  and  the  source  of  the  the  brain : 
seosific  and  molory.     Though,  &om  the  close  connexion 
and  synchronous  action  of  various  other  organs  with  the 
bram,  and  especially  the  thoracic  and  abdominal  viscera, 
«uch  diversities  were  (^ten  referred  to  several  of  the  latter  though  for^ 
in  earlier  ages,  and  before  anatomy  had  traced  them  satis-  "^^Ld  to 
ftctorily  to  the  brain  as  their  fountain-head.     And  of  oth^  viK«« 
so  high  an  antiquity  is  this  erroneous  hypothesis,  that  it  '^ 
^  not  only  spread  itself  through  every  climate  on  the 
b2 
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CL.  IV.]  PHYSIOLOGICAL   PEOEM. 

globe,  but  still  keeps  a  hold  on  the  colloquial  language 
of  every  people;  and  hence  the  heart,  the  liver,  the 
spleen,  the  reins,  and  the  bowels,  generally,  are,  among 
all  nations,  regarded  either  literally  or  figuratively,  as  so 
many  seats  of  mental  fitculties  or  moral  feeling.  We 
trace  this  common  and  popular  creed  among  the  Hebrews 
and  Arabians,  the  Egyptians  and  Persians,  the  Greeks 
and  Romans;  among  every  savage,  as  well-^as  every 
civilized  tribe  ;  nor  is  there  a  dialect  of  the  present  day 
that  is  free  from  it :  and  we  have  hence  an  incontroverti- 
ble proof  that  it  existed  as  a  doctrine  of  general  belief 
at  a  time  when  mankind,  few  in  number,  formed  a  com- 
mon  family,  and  were  regulated  by  common  notions. 

The  study  of  anatomy,  however,  has  corrected  the 
hxose  and  contused  ideas  of  mankind  upon  this  subject ; 
and  while  it  distinctly  shows  us  that  many  of  the  organa 
popularly  referred  to  as  the  seat  of  sensation,  do  and 
;  must,'  tiom  the  peculiarity  of  their  nervous  connexion 
Willi  die  bram,  necessarily  participate  in  the  fedings  and 
faculties  thm  generdly  ascribed  to  them,  it  also  demon- 
sttutes  that  the  primary  source  of  these  attributes,  the 
quartes  in  whidi  they  originate,  or  which  chiefly  influ- 
eneeu  tliem,  is  the  brain  itself. 

Wt  ave  apealdng,  however,,  of  man  and  the  higher 
ofaMes  of  animals  idone ;  for,  as  the  scale  in  animal  Ufe 
descends,  the  organ  of  a  brain  is  perpetually  diminishing 
in  its  bulk,  till  a^  length  it  totally  disappears,  Mid  its 
place  is  supplied  by  odier  fabrications,  as  we  diall  have 
occasion  to  observe  in  the  sequel  of  this  intxoduction  : 
which  will  lead  us  to  take  a  brief  notice  of  the  following 
sntgects: 

I.    THE  GENERAL  NATURE  OF  THE  BRAIN,  ITS  RAMI- 
FICATIONS AND  SUBSTITUTES. 
II.    THE  PRINCIPLE  OF  SENSATION  AND  MOTION. 
III^  THE  INTELLECTUAL  PRINCIPLE. 

Ntiwtl  I.  In  man,  and  those  animals  whose  encephalon  ap- 

^^^     proaches  the  nearest  to  his  in  form,  the  brain  is  of  an  oval 

tbtbnin.      figure,  siuTOunded  by  various  membranes  of  diflerent 

firmness  and  density,  and  consists  of  three  principal  di« 
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visiflns ;  t3ie  ceuehtuu  or  brain,  pniperly  lo  called,  the    OlamIT, 
«erebel  or  Utde  bndn,  aiid  the  oUmgiited  mmm.    The  of^*^ 
fcst  fenns  the  hrgest  and  uppemuMt  part ;  the  eecoiid  »«*>♦  its 
lies  below  amd  behkid;  the  thkd  lies  level  with  the  Sid 
leoond  and  in  fiicmt  ef  it ;  it  appears  to  issae  equally  o«t  «*■!< t«Mf 
rf  the  two  oAer  parts,  and  in  tum  to  give  Krth  to  the 
fphud  marrow  ;  which  may  hence  be  regarded  as  a  eon- 
tiaiiatioii  of  the  brain  oommunieating  with  its  different 
parts  by  the  aid  of  numerous  commissures,  the  querban- 
*r  of  the  i^erman  writers,  and  extended  through  the 
whrie  chain  of  die  back4)ooe.     They  are  simOarly  ao- 
eoBspanied  with  a  ciBentiouB  or  ash-«oloux^  substance 
wladi  forms  the  exterior  of  the  three  first  divisions,  bwt 
tfae  interior  of  Ae  spinal  marrow,  and  appears  to  derive 
i^  hue  from  the  great  number  of  minute  vessels  that 
Jppertrin  to  it. 

According  to  Mr.  Bauer^s  very  delieate  asicroecopie  Subiunce 
•Mperiments,  when  the  subsmnce  of  the  bfMm  nude  a  ^^^" 
subject  of  exandnation  inmediateiy  after  deaJth*  ^.alran-  to  Bauer's 
cbnce  of  fibii»%  to  adopt  the  words  of  Sir  Kvewttd  Home  Xlh^l^ 
in  idatiiig  i3iese  etxperinients,  ^^aie  met  with  in  every  ff^sMfr 
pnt  <^  il ;  indeed  it  iqipears  that  the  whole  mass  is:a 
tissue  of  fllnres,  which  seem  to  oobsistentirdy  of  an  ae-  - 
OHAulation  df  globules  v^ose  union  k  of  so  d^cate^ 
Bsture  that  the  slightest  touc3i,  even  the  mere  hnmerston  in 
water,  dcrai^es  and  deduces  (h^n  to  thatiMBSof  glo-  anathepra- 
bules  rf  wlrich  the  hrain  appears  to  be  composed  whtti  ^^j^ 
eismined  v4tfa  less  accuracy  or  under^less  fivrouraUe  chaska^ana 
drcumstanoes^i— Mr.  Bauer  fou«d  that  the  ghibdesof  *»^^«^«- 
Ae brain,  as  w^  as  diose  rfpus,  are  esasily  of  the  sane 
tile  as  those  rf  the  Mood  when  d^xrived  rf  their  oolout- 
ifig  matter*.    And  hence  the  doetrine  rf  F^ochoskaf, 
and  die  Wensels|,  respecting  the  globular  form  rf  the 
^maiee  paroles  rf  the  brain,  seems  sufBcien%  eo«- 
HTBied. 


•  See  Sir  Bvetard  Home's  Croontan  Lecture,  Phil  Trans,  for  1816. 
t  0pp.  Min.  Tom  1.  p.  S4S. 
j  De  SmictmA  Cerrftri,  p.  94. 
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Sir  Everard  Home  from  these  nucrosco^c  disdosures^ 
endeavours  to  show  that  muscular  fibres  are  minute  chains 
formed  by  an  attachment  of  one  globule  of  blood  to 
another :  and  that  vascularity  in  coagula  or  extravasated 
Mood,  or  in  granulations  produced  by  pus,  is  effected  by 
the  escape  of  minute  bubbles  of  carbonic  acid  gass 
from  the  living  fluid ;  which  hereby  opens  a  path  to  a 
certain  extent  into  the  tenacious  blood  or  pus  that  is  ex- 
travasated or  secreted. 

From  this  general  organ  arises  a  certidn  number  of 
long,  whitish,  pulpy,  strings,  or  bundles  of  fibres,  capable 
of  being  divided  and  subdivided  into  minuter  bundles  of 
filaments  or  still  smaller  fibres,  as  far  as  the  power  of 
glasses  can  carry  the  eye»  These  strings  are  denominated 
nerves;  diey  are  surrounded,  to  their  extremities,  by 
one  or  more  of  the  common  membranes  of  the  bram, 
uid,  by  their  various  ramifications,  convey  different  kinds 
or  modifications  of  living  power  to  different  parts  of  the 
body,  keep  up  a  perpetual  communication  widi  its  remoU 
est  organs,  and  give  motivity  to  the  muscles. 

As  the  brain  consists  of  three  general  divisions,  it 
might,  at  first  sight,  be  supposed  that  each  of  these  is 
allotted  to  some  distinct  purpose ;  as,  for  example,  that 
of  forming  the  seat  of  intellect  or  thinking ;  the  seat  of 
the  local  senses  of  sight,  sound,  taste,  and  smell,  and  the 
seat  of  general  feeling  or  motivity.  The  investigations 
and  experiments  of  Mr.  C.  Bell,  and  M.  Magendie,  to 
which  we  shall  presently  advert,  pave  the  way  to  some 
important  doctrines  in  respect  to  a  few  of  these  points, 
but  leave  us  quite  in  the  dark  in  respect  to  various  others; 
and  particularly  as  to  the  source  of  intdlect ;  while  it  is 
difficult  to  reconcile  even  the  doctrines  which  have  dius 
been  fidrly  deduced  with  the  motific,  and  even  with  the 
sentient  motific  powers  that  must  exist  in  numerous  cases 
of  an  extendve  ^sorganisation  of  the  brain  and  in  .acej^ia- 
lous  animals.  The  first  and  second  nerves  and  the  portio 
mollis  of  the  seventh  sufiiciently  attest  their  exclusive 
uses  as  nerves  of  the  special  senses ;  while  the  distribution 
of  the  greater  part  of  the  third,  of  the  fourth,  and  of  the 
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rfxih  neires  to  Yoluntary  muscles,  wliich  receiTe  fikmoits  Oum  TV. 

fiom  no  other  source,  prove  clearly  that  these  nerves  are  ^f  ^^ 

Voluntary  nerves  as  well  as  conducive  to  muscular  sensa^  brak,  iu 

tion.    **  Perhaps'',  says  Mr.  Herbert  Mayo,  *^  it  is  not  S^jjf^ 

unfimr  to  argue  analogically  from  the  preceding  instances  •ubstHutM. 

Ibat  the  same  surface  of  the  hfsAa  at  spinal  chord  furnishes  ^  ^  "^"^ 

to  each  voluntary  muscle  of  the  body  its  voluntary  and  at  timetsub- 

Miti^t  nerves,  if  the  two  are  not  identical^  *.     There  2^^^*^ 
is  in  like  mamer  reason  for  believing  that  the  fiftii  nerve 


which,  at  its  origin,  consists  of  two  portions,  is  not  onlya  **'^***^^^ 
nerve  of  voluntary  motion,,  but  furnishes  branches  to  the  tame  pur* 
special  senses,  and  even  communicates  general  sensation  P^*^ 
to  the  muscular  fibres ;  and  that  its  gustatory  twig  is  a 
nerve  o£  both  touch  and  taste  at  the  same  time* 

•Several  of  these  phaenomena  may  indeed  be  resolved, 
though  not  the  whole,  into  that  dose  interunion  which  some 
pffts  of  the  brain  maintain  with  other  parts  by  means  of  gan^ 
glkms,  commissures  and  decussations  of  nerves;  whence  in- 
juries on  o|ie  side  are  often  accompanied  with  loss  of  motion 
or  feeling  in  the  organs  of  the  odier  side.  So  the  curious 
and  ingenious,  but,  I  fear,  scarcely  justifiable  experiments, 
lately  instituted  by  Dr.  Philip  f,  and  to  which  we  shall 
have  occasion  to  return  presently,  suffidently  prove  that 
stimuli  of  a  certain  kind,  as  spirit  of  wine,  applied  to  the 
posterior  part  of  the  naked  brain  of  an  animal,  produce 
Ae  same  eSdct  on  the  heart,  and  equally  increase  its 
action,  as  if  applied  to  the  anterior  part.  To  aflfect  the 
heart,  however,  it  se^Bis  necessary  that  the  stimulus  should 
quead  over  a  pret^  large  extent  of  the  brain ;  so  as  to 
take  in,  by  the  range  of  its  excitement,  some  of  the 
gangliims  <^  the  brain,  whose  office,  as  Dr.  Philip  con- 
ceiveB,  is  ^^  to  combine  llie  influence  of  the  various  parts 
of  the  nervous  syrton,  from  which*  they  receive  nerves, 
and  to  send  off  nerves  endowed  with  the  combined  influ^ 
face  of  Aose  parts^  I.    He  hence  accounts  for  some 


*  Anatomical  ind  Physiological  Commentarieiy  Ko.u.p.  1 .  8ro«Lond.  182i« 
t  FbiL  TnuM.  1815.  p.  &— 90. 
t  Phil.  Trtnt.  1815.  ]p.  48a. 
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oigans  of  the  frame  being  affected  by  every  part  of  the 
nervous  system,  ami  others  by  only  certun  ssoell  parts  of 
it :  and  the  wide  influence  possessed  by  the  great  sympa* 
thetic  nerve,  which  is  less  a  sin^e  nerve  than  a  string  of 
gan^ions.  We  are  also  hereby  shown  why  the  inteSstines, 
like  the  heart,  sympathise  with  every  portion  oS  the  nev- 
Yous  system. 

From  all  this,  however,  it  is  clear  that  th^re  is  much  yet 
to  be  learnt  concerning  the  actual  arrang^nent  of  the  ln*ain> 
or  of  its  partition  into  three  divisions,  and  <^the  respee- 
tive  share  which  the  different  parts  take  in  producii^  a 
common  ^ect :  and  consequently  it  seems  to  be  altogether 
a  wild  and  idle  attempt  to  subdivide  these  p^ceptiUe 
regions  of  the  brain  into  still  smaller  and  merely  imaginary 
sections,  and  to  allot  to  each  oi  them  «  determinate  func- 
tion and  fietculty. 

That  a  sensorial  communication,  however,  is  main^ 
tained  between  some  part  or  other  of  the  brain  and  every 
part  of  die  body,  and  that  this  communication  is  con- 
ducted by  the  nerves,  is  unquestionaUe  from  the  f<dlowing 
facts: 

If  we  divide,  or  tie,  or  merely  compress  a  nerve  of  any 
kind,  the  musde  with  which  it  communicates  becomes 
almost  instantly  paralytic ;  but  upon  untying  or  removing 
the  compression  the  musde  recovers  its  appropriate  feel- 
ing and  irritability.  If  the  compression  be  made  on  any 
particular  part  of  the  brain,  that  partxif  the  body  beoomes 
motionless  which  derives  nerves  firom  the  part  compressed. 
And  if  the  cerebrum,  eevebellum,  or  medulla  oUongaia 
be  irritated,  excruciating  pain  or  convulsions,  or  bodi, 
take  place  idl  over  the  body :  though  diiefly  when  the 
irritation  is  applied  to  the  last  of  these  dnree  parts.  For, 
according  to  the  laws  of  the  nervous  action  as  coUecMd 
from  a  variety  of  expoiments  by  Dr.  Philip  *,  and  stated 
in  a  subsequent  paper  to  that  just  referred  to^  ^^  Neither 
mechanical  nor  chemical  stimuli  (irritating  the  brain  by  a 
knife,  or  pouring  spirits  of  wine  upon  it)  applied  to  the 


Phil  Trans.  18 15.  !>.  444. 
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aerroiiB  system,  exdte  the  rnnsdes  of  vduntory  motkaky    Cla^b  iv. 
imleflB  diey  are  a^iplied  near  to  the  ongiii  of  the  ne^et,  of  the^^^ 
and  spinal  marrow.''  \>nim,  Ui 

The  nerves  issue  in  pairs,  one  of  each  pair  being  allotted 


to  either  side  of  the  body.     The  whole  numb^  of  pairs  is  mibstUiitot. 
thirty-^iine ;   of  which  nine  rise  immediately  fipom  iiy^  ^iT^^sni 
great  divisions  (^  the  brain  under  which  we  have  just  character 
eonteraphited  it,  and  are  ohiefig^  though  not  wholly  ap-  ^^^ 
{Rt^priaited  to  the  four  local  senses ;  and  thirty  from  the 
qnnid  marrow  through  the  foramina  of  the  bone  that  en- 
cases ity  and  are  altogether  distributed  over  the  body 
to  produce  the  fifUi  or  general  sense  of  touch  and  feeling, 
which  powers,  however,  are  by  some  physiologists  regiurded 
as  distinct  from  each  other,  and  to  communicate^  in  an 
especial  degree,  initalHlity  to  the  musdes. 

We  have  thus  fiur  represented  the  spinal  marrow  as  Whether 
issuing  from  tibe  brain,  in  oenfiirmity  with  the  general  ^^^u. 
doctrine  that  has  hith^to  been  held  upcm  the  sulgect  ^.  fuet  from 
It  has  of  late  years,  however,  been  contended  by  various  or'th^blkin 
physiologists,  and  particularly  by  Drs.  Gall  and  Spurs-  from  the 
hebn,  that  the  spinal  marrow  itself  is  the  origin  or  trunk  J^  "**^ 
of  the  nervous  system,  and  that  instead  of  issuing  fit»n  the  latter 
die  Inain,  it  gives  birth  to  it.     The  argumrat  is  derived  ^Gdj^ 
from  the  existence  of  a  spinal  marrow  alone  in  acephalous  Spurzhdm. 
nonsters,  and  of  a   nervous   chord  without  a  braii|, 
answering  the  purpose  of  a  spinal  marrow,  in  most  invep-  Ground  of 
tebral  animals.     Whoioe  it  is  inferred  that  the  n^vous  ^^^/^' 
cdumn  is  the  radical  part  fA  the  system,  and  that 
the  brain  is  an  increment  from  k  in  the  nunre  per&ot 
classes  f. 

The  question  is  not  of  much  importance,  though  thens 
is  Bomethuig  iiigenious  in  tbi^s  tracing  animal  life  from  its 
sifiopler  forms.     Yet  the  o|»iuon  seems  to  be  ii^  direct  P[J^^^^ 
oj^Qsition  to  a  well^asctftained  &ct  we  diaU  have  to  analogy. 

*  Anatomio  4i«  Cerveaui  «9BiaaMKt  VHisfote  de  «oa  deTtlo^ianent  daas 
le  foetus  avec  une  exposition  coniparative  de  sa  structure  dans  les  animaux, 
par  A.  J.  Jourdan,  &c.  Paris,  1823. 

+  Anttomie  et  Phywobgic  da  systcme  nerreox,  &c.  par  F.  J.  GaB  «t 
0.  Spurzh^iin,  4to.  PMi%  ISJ^* 
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advert  to  presently,  namely,  that  the  magtiitude  of  ^e 
brain  and  the  extent  of  its  intellectual  powers  hold  an 
inverse  proportion  to  the  size  of  the  spinal  marrow,  and, 
consequently,  upon  this  hypothesis,  to  their  appareht 
means  of  supply.  Nor  is  it  the  mode  of  induction  usually 
adopted  by  physiologists  on  like  occasions;  since  they 
generally  describe  the  arteries  as  issuing  from  the  heicrt, 
instead  of  ^ving  rise  to  it,  notwithstanding  that  the  heart, 
like  the  brain,  has  been  found  totally  wanting  in  some 
monsters,  and  the  circulation  carried  on  by  an  artery  and 
a  vein  alone,  of  which  Mr.  Hewson  gives  a  very  sin- 
gular instance  * ;  and  that  most  of  the  worm  genera  are 
equally  without  a  heart  though  they  are  in  posses- 
sion of  drculatory  vessels.  We  only  see  in  these  ar- 
rangements that  neither  a  brain  nor  a  heart  are  essentially 
necessary  to  animal  life:  and  that  the  great  Author  of 
nature  is  the  lord,  and  not  the  slave,  of  his  own  laws ; 
and  is  capable  of  effecting  the  same  general  principle  by  a 
ruder  as  well  as  by  a  more  elaborate  design. 

There  is  one  part,  however,  of  the  system  of  nervous 
power  in  the  more  perfect  classes  of  animals  that  is  par- 
ticularly worthy  of  our  attention,  as  fiimishing  a  rule 
peculiar  to  itself,  and  being  without  a  paralld  in  any  other 
port:  and  that  is  the  origin,  structure,  and  extensive 
influence  of  the  great  sympathetic  or  intercostal  nerve, 
which  forms  a  kind  of  system  in  itself,  an  epicycle  within 
the  two  cycles  of  cerebral  and  vertebral  influence.  It  is 
connected  both  with  the  brain  and  spinal  marrow,  and 
may  be  said  to  arise  from  either.  Admitting  the  brain  to  be 
its  source,  it  is  an  oi&et  from  the  sixth  pair  di  nerves,  on 
either  side,  and  in  its  course  receives  a  small  tributary 
twig  from  ihe  fifth,  and  branches  from  all  the  vertebral, 
from  whose  imion  and  decussation  it  is  studded  inih 
numerous  ganglions  or  medullary  enlargements,  of  which 
there  are  not  less  than  three  in  the  neck  alone  tinted  by 
an  addition  of  cineritious  substance,  a  larg^  number 
in  its  line  through  the  chest,  and  others  as  it  desce^ds 


*  On  the  Lymph.  Syst  Part  ii.p.  16. 
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B^  deep^,  mdependently   of  various   oonfluenced  of    Cum  TV. 
smaller  branches  ibat  unite  and  form  extenrive  net-worin.  Jf  JJe*^ 
Having  reached  die  hollow  of  the  os  coccyg^,  it  meets  its  bnm,  its 
twin  bism  the  opposite  side  whidi  has  pursued  a  similar  ^^j^^ 
course,  and  been  augmented  by  similar  contributions.         ndbititutei. 

Thus  equalfy  enriched  with  the  nervous  stores  of  the  ^^n  its 
brain  and  the  spinal  marrow,  it  sends  off  radiatiims  as  it  ^^a^^. 
takes  the  course  of  the  aorta,  to  all  the  organs  of  the  thc^  *>▼«  >»(«- 
radc,  abdominal,  and  hypogastric  r^ons,  to  die  lungs,  ^!^^ 
die  heart,  the  stomach,  and  intestines,  the  bladder,  uterus,  of  guKcai 
and  testes ;  and  thus  beccmies  an  emporium  of  nervous  ^^P*"^* 
commerce,  and  an  instrument  of  general  sympathy :  and 
what  is  of  infinite  importance  in  so  cmnplicated  a  frame 
as  that  of  man,  frimishes  to  the  vital  organs  streams  of 
nervous  supply  from  so  many  anastomosii^  currents,  that 
if  one,  dr  more  than  one,  should  fail  or  be  cut  off,  the 
funedon  may  still  be  continued.    To  diis  it  is  owing,  in  a 
veiy  considerable  degree,  that  the  <HrgBns  of  die  upper  and 
lower  belly,  exhibit  that  nice  fellowship  of  feeling  which 
often  surprises  us,  and  that  most  o£  them  are  apt  to  sym- 
paddze  in  the  actual  state  of  the  brain. 

There  is  no  animal  whose  brain  is  an  exact  counter-  ^?  huinta 
part  to  diat  of  man :  ami  it  has,  hence,  been  ooncmed  exact  coun^ 
that  by  attandiiig  to  die  distinctions  between  the  human  ^^P^in 
Imdn  and  diat  of  odier  animals,  we  might  be  able  to  un-  ma^  ^' 
foU  «  still  more  mysterioiis  part  of  the  apimal  economy 
than  tbat  of  ^soisadon  or  motion,  and  account  for  the 
sapeiknr  intdlect  with  whidi  man  is  endowed^ 

'But  the  varieties  are  so  mmerous,  and  the  parts  which  ^^^°^. 
««  deikkartt  in  one  animal  are  ibund  connected  with  such  onthu 
iwwcMnbinations,  modifications,  and  defid^cies  in  others,  ^^^^^ 
diat  it  is  impossible  for  us  to  avail  ourselves  of  any  sueh  superiority 
Aversities.  ofthehi^. 

Aristotle  endeavoured  to  estaUish  a  distinction  by  lect. 
bjrii^  it  down  as  a  maxim,  diat  man  has  the  largest  ^l^^* 
bnin  of  all  animals  in  proportion  to  die  sise  <^his  body;  thebnin  by 
a  maxim  which  has  been  almost  universally  received  firom  ^™*®^ 
his  own  time  to  the  present  period.     But  it  has  of  late 
years,  and  upon  a  more  extensive  cultivation  of  compara* 
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live  «iwtoihy,  been  found  to  fiul  in  Tftrious  instances :  finr 
wlale  the  bnin  of  several  species  of  the  ape  kind  bears  as 
hrgt  a  pi'opor  tion  to  the  body  as  that  of  man,  the  brain  of 
leveral  kinds  of  birds  bears  a  proportacm  still  larger. 
Sommering  has  carried  the  comparison  -tibzough  a  great 
diTersity  of  genera  and  species  * :  bnt  the  fidlowing  brief 
table  will  be  sufficient  for  the  present  purpose.  The 
weight  of  the  brain  to  that  of  the  body,  forms 
In  man  from s^  to  j^  part 

Several  simise -^ 

Dog TFT 

Elqihant ^ 

SpOTOW ^ 

Canary-bird y^ 

Goose xinr 

Turtle  (smallest)  .... ^/^^ 
M.  Sommering  has  hedce  endeavoured  to  correct  the  rnb 
of  Aristode  by  a  modificatton  under  which  it  appears  to 
thold  universally ;  and,  thus  corrected,  it  rans  as  folhiwa: 
^  man  has  the  lai^est  Imiia  of  all  animnls  in  proportaan 
to  the  general  mass  of  nerves  that  issue  from  it.*"  Thus 
the  bratn  of  a  horse  gives  only  half  die  weight  of  that 
cf  a  man,  but  the  nerves  it  soids  forth  are  ten  times  us 
bulky.  The  largest  brain  which  M.  Sommering  ever  dit- 
seeted  in  the  horse  kind,  weighed  only  lib.  4saz.  wh&  the 
Bmallest  he  has  met  with  in  an  adult  man  was  21h.  fijoi. 

But  the  remark  ajqdies  fitrther  than  to  man :  for  this 
acute  physioiojpst  has  been  able  to  trace  a  dinect  proper- 
tion  between  the  degree  of  intelligence  in  every  dass 
of  awmab,  aad  the  bulk  of  the  brais,  where  the  lalter 
bears  an  inverse  proportion  to  the  nerves  that  arise  fesn 
ft.  And  we  maj  faenoe  okserve^  in  passing,  as  indeed  ne 
have  already  hinted,  that  the  nerves  seem  rather  to  be 
a  product  of  the  brain  than  the  brssn  of  ihensrves :  for 
it  is  much  more  easy  to  conceive  how  a  finmtain  may  b^ 
oome  exhausted  in  proportion  to  the  magnitude  of  its 


Diss,  de  basi  Encepbali.  Gottiog.  t77S.  44o. 
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slreama,  than  how  a  reservoir  can  be  augmented  in  propor-     Clam  iv. 
ti<»  to  the  minntencss  of  its  channels.  ^J.  ^^'^ 

Upon  a  general  survey,  I  may  observe  that  the  nervoua  braio,  iu 
structure  oi  all  vertebral  animals,  comprising  the  first  ^^  ^^ 
four  classes  of  the  Linn^aa  classification,  mammals,  birds^  sub^tUutM. 
amphiUals,  and  fishes,  is  characterised  by  the  two  follow.  ^"tiMtiv* 
mg  pT(^)ertie8.     Jrirstly,  the  organ  of  sense  consists  of  a  oftiieiMr. 
gland  with  a  Icmg  chord  or  spinal   marrow   descending  ^ousstnw- 
from  it ;  and,  secondly,  that  both  are  securely  inclosed  in  vertebral 
a  bony  case  or  covering.  animtU. 

.  In  man,  as  I  have  already  observed,  this  gland  is  (with 
a  few  exceptions)  larger  than  in  any  other  animal  in  pro. 
portion  to  the  size  of  the  body  ;  and,  without  any  excep- 
tion whatever,  in  proportion  to  the  siae  of  its  dq>^dent 
o^lumn. 

In  other  animals  even  of  the  vertebral  classes,  or  those  f°j^^^ 
iasmediately  before  us,  we  meet  with  every  variety  of  pro-  ^[!^^as 
portion,  firam  the  ape  which,  in  this  respect,  qqiroaches  ^^^^ 
to  that  ci  man,  to  tortoises,  and  fishes,  in  which 


the  brain  does  not  mudi  exceed  the  diameter  of  the  sjMnal 
marrow  itself. 

-  It  18  not,  therefore,  to  be  wondered  at  that  animals  of  »  Nenrous 
still  lower  description  and  without  a  vertebral  eolumn^  ^^l^ns^^ 
should  exhibit  prooft  ci  a  nervous  diord  or  spinal  mar-  aninuds. 
row  without  a  gland  or  brain  of  any  kind  at  the  top;  and 
that  diis  chord  should  even  be  destitute  of  its  common 
bony  defence.     And  such  is  actually  the  coDformatioa  of     ^ 
die  nervovs  system  in  insects,  and,  for  the  most  part,  in 
worms;  neither  of  which  are  possessed  either  df  a  cranium 
or  a  flpine ;  and  in  none  of  which  we  aiw  able  to  trace 
wre  than  a  sHi^tenhnrgement  of  the  superior  part  of  the  „^^* 
mmnm  chord,  or  i^inal  marrow,  as  it  is  called,  inammals  chord  pro- 
possessing  a  spine;  often  consisting  of  one,  and  eometimes  £^g^"thu 
rftwogtogHonsdesigncd,  apparently,  to  correspond  with  j^T^'^ 
the  organ  of  a  brain;  the  descmding  ecdumn  thiefly  udauich- 
tikkg  die  course  <^  the  esophagua  and  surrouBding  it  ^  ^^ 
The  nervous  chord,  however,  in  Aese  animals  is  pri^r-  ^^*^   "** 
donally  larger  than  in  those  c^  a  superior  rank ;  and, 
diougb  sometimes  simple,  as  in  molluscous  worms,  in 
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Other  cases,  as  in  insects,  is  possessed  at  various  distances 
of  minuter  ganglions  or  little  knots,  from  which  fresh  ra^ 
mifications  of  nerves  shoot  forth  like  branches  from  the 
trunk  of  a  tree,  and  which  may  perhaps  be  regarded  as  so 
many  distinct  cerebels  or  little  brains :  having  a  close  re- 
semblance to  the  subordinate  system  of  the  intercostal 
nerve  in  man,  as  we  have  already  traced  it  in  its  various 
ramifications  and  connexions. 

In  worms  of  apparently  the  simplest  make,  as  zoophytes 
and  infusory  animals,  no  distinct  structure  can  be  dis* 
cenied,  and  particularly  nothing  like  a  nervous  system. 
The  hydra  or  nearly  transparent  polypuiit  found  so  fre- 
quently in  the  stagnant  waters  of  our  own  country,  with 
a  body  of  an  inch  long,  and  arms  or  tentacles  in  propor- 
tion, seems,  when  examined  by  the  largest  magnifying 
glasses,  to  consist  of  a  congeries  of  granular  globules  or 
molecules,  not  unlike  boiled  sago  siurounded  by  a  gelati-* 
nous  substance;  in  some  tribes  solitary,  in  others  catenated. 
And  hence,  whatever  degree  of  sensation  or  voluntary- 
motion  exists  in  such  animals  can  only  be  conceived  as 
issuing  from  these  molecules  acting  the  part  of  nervous 
gangUons  detached,  or  connected.  And  on  this  account 
M .  Virey  has  elegantly  divided  all  animals  into  three 
classes  according  to  the  nature  of  their  nervous  configurar- 
lation;  as  first,  animals  with  two  nervous  systems,  a 
cerebral  and  sympathetic,  including  mammals  and  birds, 
amphibials  and  fishes.  Secondly,  animals  with  a  sympa* 
thetic  nervous  system  alone,  surrounding  the  esophagus, 
as  moUuscse  and  shell-fishes,  insects  and  proper  worms* 
And,  thirdly,  animals  with  nervous  molecules5  as  echini^ 
polypes,  and  infrisory  animalcules,  corals,  madrepores,  and 
sponges;  all  which  in  M.  Virey'^s  classification  are  included 
under  the  term  zoophytes. 

The  only  sense  which  seems  common  to  animals,  and 
which  pervades  almost  the  whole  surface  of  their  bodies, 
is  that  of  general  touch  or  feeling;  whence  M.  Cuvier, 
supposes  that  the  material  of  touch  is  the  sensorial  power  in 
its  simplest  and  uncompoimded  state ;  and  that  ^e  other 
senses  are  only  modifications  of  this  material,  though  pe- 
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coliaarly  elaborated  by  peculiar  organs,  which  are  also     ClaaIV. 
capable  of  receiving  more  delicate  impressions  *.    Touch  ^ ihe**"* 
hovevar,  has  its  peculiar  local  organ,  as  well  as  the  other  braio,  its 
senses,  for  particular  purposes,  and  purposes  m  which  ^u^i 
unusual  delicacy  and  precision  are  required ;  in  man  this  tubstttutct. 
peculiar  power  of  touch  is  well  known  to  be  seated  in  J°**^  ..- 
the  nervous  papillae  of  the  tongue,  lips,  and  extremities  fu^^e- ' 
of  the  fingers.     Its  situation  in  other  animals  I  diall  "*^\**^ 
advert  to  presently.  <,rg^n,  a. 

The  differences  in  the  external  senses  of  the  different  ^«^*»  ^« 
mlers  and  kinds  of  animals  consist  in  their  number  and  tenses, 
degree  of  energy.  JJ*«;  »**»- 

All  the  classes  of  vertebral  animals  possess  the  same  man. 
number  of  senses  as  man.   Sight  is  wanting  in  zoophytes.  Vertebral 
k  various  kinds  of  molluscous,  and  articulated  worms,  •™™^  ^^ 
and  in  the  larves  of  several  species  of  insects.     Hearing  ber  of  ex- 
does  not  exist,  or  at  least  has  not  been  traced  to  exist,  in  ^^  ^ 
many  molluscous  worms  and  several  insects  in  a  peifect  man. 
state.     Taste  and  smell,  like  the  general  and  simjde  ^J^JSacs 
sense  of  touch,   seem  seldom  to  be   wanting   in   any  in  the 

The  local  sense  of  touch,  however,  or  that  which  is  Locals 


of  a  more  elaborate  character  and  capable  of  being  exer-  of  touch 
dsed  in  a  higher  degree,  appears  to  be  coniSned  to  the  mammalsT 
three  classes  of  mammals,  birds,  and  insects :  and  even 
in  the  last  two  it  is  by  no  means  common  to  all  of  them, 
and  less  so  among  insects  than  among  birds. 

In  apes  and  macaucoes,  constituting  the  quadnupana  ^^  '^ 
of  Bliunenbach,  it  resides  partly  in  the  tongue,  and  tips  onnns  in 
of  the  fingers  as  in  man,  but  equally,  and  in  some  species  di&rent 
even  in  a  superior  degree,  in  their  toes.     In  the  racoon  in  qiiadni- 
(ursus  lotar)  it  exists  chiefly  in  the  under  surface  of  the  P^^ 
front  toes.    In  the  horse,  and  cattle  orders,  it  is  supposed 
by  most  naturalists  to  exist  conjointly  in  the  tongue,  and 
snout,  and  in  the  pig  and  mole  to  be  confined  to  the  snout 
alone ;  this  however  is  uncertain ;  as  it  is  also,  though 
there  seems  to  be  more  reason  for  such  a  belief,  that  in 

*  ^oatom.  ComparaU  i«  25. 
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the  elephant  it  is  seated  in  the  proboscis.  Some  phjrsia^ 
lo^ts  have  supposed  the  bristly  hairs  of  the  tiger,  Hon, 
and  cat,  to  be  an  organ  of  the  same  kind ;  but  diere 
seems  little  ground  for  such  an  opinion.  In  the  opossum 
(and  especially  the  Cayenne  opossum)  it  exists  rery 
visibly  in  the  tail ;  and  M.  Cnvier  suspects  that  it  has  a 
simihor  existence  in  all  the  prehensil-tailed  mammiUs. 

Blumenbach  supposes  the  same  sense  to  have  a  place 
in  the  same  organ  in  the  platypus  or  ornithorhyncus  as  he 
calls  it,  that  most  extraordinary  duck-billed  quadmped 
vhich  has  lately  been  discovered  in  Australasia,  and,  by 
its  intermixture  of  organs,  confounds  the  different  dasse^ 
of  animals  and  sets  all  natural  arrangement  at  defiance. 

The  local  oigan  of  touch  or  feeling  in  ducks  and  geese^ 
and  Bome  other  genera  of  lards  appears  to  be  situated  i& 
the  integument  which  covers  the  extremity  «f  the  mandi- 
bles, and  especially  the  upper  mandible,  with  which  ap* 
paratus  they  are  well  known  to  feel  for  their  food  in  the 
midst  of  mud  in  which  they  can  neither  see  nor  perhaps 
smell  it 

We  do  not  know  that  amphibials,  fishes,  or  worms 
possess  any  thing  like  a  local  sense  of  touch ;  it  has  been 
suspected  in  some  of  these  and  especially  in  the  arms  of 
the  cuttle-fish,  and  in  the  tadtades  of  worms  that  possess 
this  organ,  but  at  present  it  is  suspicion  and  nothing  more. 

In  the  insect  tribes,  we  have  much  reason  for  believing 
such  a  sense  to  reside  in  the  antennas  or  in  the  tentacles^ 
whence  the  former  of  these  are  denominated  by  the  Ger- 
man naturalists  fUhlhamer  or  feeling-homs.  This  be^ 
lief  has  not  been  folly  established,  but  it  is  highly  plausi* 
Me  from  the  general  possession  of  the  one  or  the  other 
of  these  organs  by  the  insect  tribes,  the  general  purpose 
to  which  they  apply  them,  and  the  necessity  which  there 
seems  fi)r  some  such  organ  from  the  crustaceous  or  homy 
texture  of  their  external  coat 

The  senses  of  taste  and  smell  in  animals  bear  a  very 
near  affinity  to  the  local  sense  of  touch ;  and  it  is  difficult 
to  determine  whether  the  upper  mandible  of  the  duck- 
tribe,  with  which  they  distinguish  food  in  the  mud,  may 
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not  be  an  ovgan  of  taste  or  smell  as  well  as  of  toucb ;  and    Class  i  v. 
there  are  some  naturalists  that  in  like  manner  regard  the  of  thf"'^ 
cirrous  filaments  or  antennules  attached  to  the  mouths  of  bnin,  iu 
insects  as  organs  of  taste  and  touch  equally.     Taste  in  ^^^d 
the  more  perfect  animals  resides  jointly  in  the  papillae  of  substitutes. 
the  tongue  and  the  palate ;  but  I  have  already  had  occa-  ^^^  ?^ 

•  •%  1.  •  '■•/•111***      tEste  m  the 

fiDion  to  observe  that  it  may  exist,  and  in  niU  perfection,  in  higher 
the  palate  alone,  since  it  has  been  found  so  in  persons  classes. 
who  have  completely  lost  the  tongue  from  external  force 
or  disease. 

In  animals  that  possess  the.  organ  of  nostrils  this  is  Nostrils  the 
always  the  seat  of  smell ;  and  in  many  quadrupeds,  most  ^^y  ^^^^ 
birds,  and  p^haps  most  fishes,  it  is  a  sense  far  more  acute  they  exl^t. 
than  in  man,  aiul  that  which  is  chiefly  confided  in.     For    • 
the  most  part  it  resides  in  the  nerves  distributed  over  a 
mucous  membrane  that  lines  the  interior  of  the  bones  of 
the  nostrils,  and  which  is  called  the  Schneidenan  mem- 
brane, in  honour  of  M.  Schneider  a  cdebrated  anatomist, 
who  first  accurately  described  it.     Generally  speaking  it 
will  be  found  that  the  acuteness  of  smell  bears  a  propor- 
tion in  all^  animals  to  the  extent  of  surface  which  this  Diflbrs  in 
membrane  displays ;  and  hence  in  the  dog,  and  cattle  tpbes,  ^^^^ '" 
as  well  aa  in  several  others,  it  possesses  a  variety  of  folds  animals,  and 
or  convolutions,  and  in  birds  is  continued  to  the  utmost  ^  ^' 
points  of  the  nostrils,  which  in  difierent  kinds  open  in 
very  difierent  parts  of  the  mandiUe. 

The  firontal  sinuses,  which  are  lined  with  this  delicate 
inemfarane,  are  larger  in  the  elephant  than  in  any  other 
(piadraped,  and  in  this  animal  the  sense  is  also  continued 
dnough  the  flexible  organ  of  its  proboscis.  In  the  pig 
the  smelling  organ  is  also  very  extensive ;  and  in  most 
of  the  mimiinfilfl  possessing .  proper  horns  it  ascends  as 
high  as  the  {processes  of  the  frontal  bone  from  which  the 
horns  issue. 

It  is  not  known  that  the  cetaceous  tribes  possess  any  Whether 
o^m  of  ^ell;    their  blowing-holes  are  generally  re-  ^J^^ 
garded  aa  such ;   but  the  point  has  been  by  no  means  possess 
fully  e8tid)lished.     We  are  in  the  same  uncertainty  in  s™^^? 
lespect  to  ami^bials  and  worms ;  the  sense  is  suspected  ]||^^|^ 
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to  exist  in  all  the  fermcr,  and  in  several  of  the  latter, 
especially  in  the  cuttle-fish ;  but  no  distmct  organ  has 
hitherto  been  traced  out  satisfactorily. 

In  fishes  there  is  no  doubt ;  the  ol^tory  nerves  are 
very  obviously  distributed  on  an  olfactory  membrane^  and 
in  several  instances  the  snouts,  are  double,  and  conse- 
quently the  nostrils  quadruple,  a  pair  for  each  snout. . 
This  powerfiil  inlet  of  pleasure  to  fishes  often  proves  fatfl 
to. them  from  its  very  perfection;  for  several  kinds  are  so 
strongly  allured  by  the  odour  of  marjorum,  assafoetida 
and  other  aromas^  that  by  smearing  the  hand  over  with 
these  substances,  and  immersing  it  in  the  water,  they  will 
often  fiock  towards  the  fingers,  and  in  their  intoxicatioii 
of  delight  may  easily  be  laid  hold  of:  and  hence  ^e 
angler  frequently  overspreads  his  baits  with  the  same  sub- 
stances, and  thus  arms  himself  with  a  double  decoy. 

There  can  be  no  doubt  of  the  existence  of  the  same 
sense  in  insects,  for  they  possess  a  very  obvious  power  of 
distinguishing  the  odorous  properties  of  bodies  even  at  a 
considerable  distance  beyond  the  range  of  their  vision : 
but  the  organ  in  which  this  sense  resides  hits  not  been 
satisfactorily  pointed  out ;  Reimar  supposes  it  to  exist  in 
their  stigmata,  and  Knoch  in  dieiranteriorpair  of  feelers. 

The  general  organ  of  hearing  is  the  ear,  but  not 
always  so  ;  for  in  most  of  those  who  hear  by  the  Eusta- 
chian tube  only,  it  is  the  mouth ;  in  the  whale  tribes  it  is 
the  nostrils  or  blow-hole.  It  is  so,  however,  in  all  the 
more  perfect  animals,  which  usually  for  this  purpose  pos- 
sess two  distinct  entrances  into  the  organ,  a  larger  and 
external  surrounded  by  a  lobe ;  and  a  smaller  and  internal 
opening  into  the  mouth.  It  is  this  last  which  is  denomi- 
nated the  Eustachian  tube.  The  shape  of  the  lobe  is 
seldom  foimd  even  in  mammals  similar  to  that  in  man, 
excepting  among  the  monkey  and  the  porcupine  tribes. 
In  many  kinds  there  is  neither  external  lobe  nor  external 
passage.  Thus  in  the  frog,  and  most  amphibious  aaisials^ 
the  only  entrance  is  the  internal  or  that  from  the  mouth ; 
and  in  the  cetaceous  tribes  the  only  effective  entrance  is 
probably  the  same  kind ;  for,  though  these  may  be  said  to 
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possess  an  external  apeiture,  it  is  almost  imperceptibly    ClamIV. 
nmittte.   It  is  a  curious  fiwjt  that,  among  the  serpents,  the  of  thf  "'^ 
blind-worm  or  common  harmless  snake  is  the  only  species  ^^^  its 
that  appean  to  possess  an  aperture  of  either  sort ;  the  Jj^j  ^nd 
rest  have  a  rudiment  of  the  organ  within,  but  we  are  not  sutwtjtute*. 
acquainted  with  its  being  pervious  to  sound.  ^^ 

Fishes  are  well  known  to  possess  a  hearing  organ,  and  destitute  of 
the  skate  and  shark  have  the  rudiment  of  an  external  ear ;  *  ^••^"« 

orff&n* 

but  like  other  fishes  they  seem  chiefly  to  receive  sound  by  Fishes  h«ar, 
the  faitemal  tubule  alone.  J"^  *''"* 

ThaC  insects  in  general  hear  is  unquestionable,  but  it  temai  organ. 
is  highly  questionable  by  what  organ  they  obtain  the  sense  J^^t 
of  hearing.     The  antennas,  and  perhaps  merely  because  Uie  organ 
we  do  not  know  their  exact  use,  have  been  supposed  by  *"**'*^°* 
many  naturalists  to  furnish  the  means ;  it  appears  &tal, 
however,  to  this  opinion  to  observe,  that  spiders  hear 
diough  they  have  no  true  antennas,  and  that  other  insects 
which  possess  them  naturally  seem  to  hear  as  correctly 
after  they  are  cut  off. 

The  sense  of  vision  exhibits  perhaps  more  variety  in  ®^^^'  *'* 

orsan 

the  different  classes  of  animals  than  any  of  the  external  greatly 
senses.     In  man,  and  the  greater  number  of  quadrupeds  I^"? 
it  is  guarded  by  an  upper  and  lower  eye-lid ;  both  of  daMcs. 
which  in  man,  but  neither  of  which  in  most  quadrupeds 
are  terminated  by  the  additional  defence  and  ornament  of 
dHa  or  eye-lashes.  In  the  elephant,  opossum,  seal,  cat- 
kind,  and  various  other  mammals,  all  birds,  and  all  fishes 
we  find  a  third  eye-lid,  or  nictitating  membrane  as  it  is  ^^^^^ 
usually  called,  arising  from  the  internal  angle  of  the  eye  its  use. 
and  capable  of  covering  the  pupil  with  a  thin  transparent 
veil  cither  wholly  or  in  part,  and  hence  of  defending  the 
eyes  from  danger  in  their  search  after  food.     In  the  dog 
this  membrane  is  narrow,  in  oxen  and  horses  it  will  extend 
over  half  the  eye-baH ;  in  birds  it  will  easily  cover  the 
whole ;  and  it  is  by  means  of  this  veil,  according  to 
Cuvier,  that  the  eagle  is  capable  of  looking  directly 
against  the  noon-day  sun.     In  fishes  it  is  almost  always 
upon  the  stretch,  as  in  their  uncertain  element  they  are 
exposed  to  more  dangers  than  any  other  animal.    Ser- 
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pents  have  neither  this  nor  any  other  eye-lid ;  nor  any 
kind  of  external  defence  whatever  but  the  common  in- 
tegument of  the  skin. 

The  largest  eyes  in  proportion  to  the  size  of  the  ani- 
mal belong  to  the  bird  tribes ;  and  nearly  the  smallest  to 
the  whale ;  the  smallest  alti^ther  to  the  shrew  and  mole; 
in  the  latter  of  which  the  eye  is  not  larger  than  a  pin'^s 
head. . 

The  iris,  with  but  few  exceptions,  partakes  of  the 
colour  of  the  hair,  and  is  hence  perpetually  varying  in 
different  species  of  the  same  genus.  The  pupil  exhibits 
a  very  considerable,  though  not  an  equal,  variety  in  its 
shape.  In  man  it  is  circular;  in  the  lion,  tiger,  and 
indeed  all  the  cat  kind,  it  is  oblong ;  transverse  in  the 
horse  and  in  ruminating  animals ;  and*  heart-shaped  in 
th^dolphin. 

In  man,  and  the  monkey  tribes,  the  eyes  are  placed 
directly  under  the  forehead ;  in  other  mammals,  birds,  and 
reptiles  more  or  less  laterally ;  in  some  fishes  as  the  genus 
pleuronectes,  including  the  turbot  and  flounder  tribes, 
both  eyes  are  placed  on  the  same  side  of  the  head ;  in  the 
snail  they  are  situated  on  its  horns,  if  the  black  points 
on  the  extremities  of  the  horns  of  this  worm  be  real  eyes, 
of  which,  however,  there  is  some  doubt ;  in  spiders  the 
eyes  are  distributed  over  different  parts  of  the  body,  and 
in  different  arrangements,  usually  eight  in  number,  and 
never  less  than  six.  The  eyes  of  the  sepia  have  latdy 
been  detected  by  M.  Cuvier ;  their  construction  is  very 
beautifiil,  and  nearly  as  complicated  as  that  of  vertebrated 
animals*.  Polypes  and  several  other  zoophytes  appear 
sensible  of  the  presence  of  light,  and  yet  have  no  ^es ; 
as  the  nostrils  are  not  in  every  animal  necessary  to  the 
sense  of  smell ;  the  tongue  to  that  of  taste,  or  the  ears  to 
that  of  sound.  A  distinct  organ  is  not  always  requisite 
for  a  distinct  sense.  In  man  himself  we  have  already 
seen  this  in  regard  to  the  sense  of  touch,  which  exists 


*  Le  lUgne  Animak   distiibue  d'apMs  son  OiganixatioB,    i 
8vo.  Piris,  1S17. 


Tomes. 
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both  locally  and  generally ;  the  distinct  organ  of  touch  is    Clam  i  v. 
die  tips  of  the  tongiK  and  <tf  the  fingers,  but  the  feeling  of  the  ^^ 
is  also  difiused,  though  in  a  subordinate  and  less  precise  ^^  i^ 
degree,  over  every  part  of  the  body.     It  is  possible,  S^tnd 
therefore,  in  animals  that  appear  endowed  with  particular  "uJwtiiutei. 
senses  without  particular  organs  for  their  residrace,  that  IIJ^J^ 
these  senses  are  diffused,  like  that  of  touch,  over  the  sur-  general  but 
&ce  generally ;  though  there  can  be  no  doubt  that,  for  ^^ 
want  of  such  appropriate  organs,  they  must  be  less  acute  general 
and  precise  than  in  animals  that  possess  them.  ^"^'** 

Whether  there  be  any  other  than  the  five  senses  com-  Whether 
mon  to  man  and  the  higher  classes  of  animals  may  be  !^]|,^^ 
reasmiably  doubted,  but  we  occasicmally  meet  with  pecu-  other  lensM 
lianties  dT  sensation  that  can  hardly  be  resolved  into  any  fly^^com. 
of  them.     Thus  the  bat  appears  to  be  sensible  of  the  pre-  mon. 
sence  of  external  objects  and  obstructions  that  are  neither  ^"^^^ 
seen,  smelt,  heard,  touched,  or  tasted :  for  it  will  cau- 
tiously avoid  them  wh^  all  the  senses  are  purposely 
dosed  up.     And  hence  many  naturalists  have  ascribed 
a  sixth  sense  to  this  animal.   It  is  equally  difficult  by  any  j^^^ 
of  the  known  senses  of  fishes  or  <^  birds  to  account  for  the  to^u^ 
aocuracy  with  which  their  migratory  tribes  are  capable  of  **'  ^•***' 
steering  their  annual  course  through  the  depths  of  the 
ocean  or  the  trackless  r^ons  of  the  atmosphere,  so  as 
to  amve  at  a  given  season  on  a  given  coast  or  a  given 
eKmate,  with  the  precision  d^  the  expertest  mariner. 
Whilst  with  respect  to  mankind  themselves  we  some-  WheUiw 
times  meet  with  persons  who  are  so  peculiarly  affected  man? 
by  the  presence  of  a  particular  object  that  is  neither 
seen,  smelt,  tasted,  heurd,  or  touched  as  not  only  to  be 
conscious  of  its  presence,  but  to  be  in  great  distress  till  it 
is  removed.     The  presence  of  a  cat  not  unfi-equently  pro- 
duces such  an  effect ;  and  the  author  has  himself  been  a 
witness  of  the  most  decisive  proo&  of  this  in  several  in- 
stances.    It  is  possible  that  the  peculiar  sense  may,  in 
such  cases,  result  firom  a  preternatural  modification  in 
some  of  the  branches  of  the  olfactory  nerve,  which  may 
render  them  capable  of  being  stimulated  in  a  new  and 
peculiar  manner ;  but  the  individuals  thus  affiscted  are  no 
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more  conscious  of  an  excitement  in  this  organ  of  sense 
than  in  any  other :  and,  firom  the  anomaly  and  rare  oe* 
currence  of  the  sensatum  itself,  find  no  terms  by  which 
to  express  it. 

In  Grermany  it  has  of  late  been  attempted  to  be  shown 
that  every  man  is  possessed  of  a  sixth  sense,  thoi;^  of « 
very  different  kind  firom  those  just  referred  to ;  for  it  ia 
a  sense  not  only  common  to  every  one,  but  to  the  system 
at  large;  and  consists  in  that  peculiar  kind  of  internal 
but  corporeal  feeling  respecting  the  general  state  of  one^s 
health  that  induces  us  to  exult  in  being  as  light  as  a 
feather,  as  elastic  as  a  spring ;  or  to  sink  under  a  sense  of 
lassitude,  fintigue,  and  weariness,  which  ciuuiot  be  ac* 
counted  ^,  and  is  unconnected  with  muscuhur  labour 
or  disease.  To  this  sensation  M.  Hubner  has  given  the 
name  of  caenesthesis,  and  several  of  his  compatriots  that 
of  selbstgefilhlj  axkdgememgefuhl^  '^  self-feeling  or  ghne^ 
TolfeeUng;^  and  its  organ  is  supposed  to  exist  in  the 
extremities  of  all  the  nerves  of  the  body,  except  those  diat 
supply  the  five  extemid  senses*.  I  scarcely  know  why 
these  last  should  have  been  excepted :  for  the  sensation 
itsdf  is  nothing  m(H^  than  a  result  of  that  general  sym- 
pathy which  appears  to  take  place  between  diifisrent 
organs  and  parts  of  the  body,  expresave  of  a  pleasurable 
or  disquieting  feeling  according  as  die  frame  at  large  is  in 
a  state  of  general  and  uninterrupted  health  or  affected  by 
some  cause  of  disquiet. 

II.  As  the  nerves  thus  generally  communicate  with 
each  other,  and  with  the  brain  where  this  oigan  exists, 
it  has  been  a  question  in  all  ages  by  what  means  they 
maintain  this  communication,  and  what  is  the  nature  of 
the  communicated  influenee  ?  or,  in  oth^  words,  what  ia 
the  fabric  of  the  nerves,  and  the  quality  of  the  nervous 
power? 


*  Comment  de  Caenesthesi.  Dissert.  Aug.  Med.  Auct  Chr.  Fred. 
Hubner,  1794. 

Nature  and  Origin  of  Mental  DeraDgenient,,  by  A.  Cricbton,  M.  D. 
«  Tob,  8vo.  1798.  « 
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Upon  these  points  two  very  different  opinions  hare  been  j^*^  JJ' 
entertsiBed  from  an  early  period  of  the  world,  which  pie  of  sen- 
imder  different  modifications  have  descended  to  our  own  "**?"  *°^ 
tones :  for  by  many  physiologists,  both  ancient  and  mo-  Nervout 
dem,  the  nerves  have  been  regarded  as  solid  ca]^llaments,  ^"*«^ 
or  tense  and  dastic  stnngs,  operating  by  tremors  or  oscil-  sdidcboi^ 
lations,  like  the  chords  of  a  musical  instrument;  and  by  <>'  hollow 
odierB  as  minute  and  hrflow  cylinders  conveying  a  pecu-  ^^5^""°*"* 
liar  fluid.     The  word  nerve,  which  among  the  ancients  Original 
was  applied  to  tense  chords  of  every  land,  and  especially  thetenn 
to  bow-strings  and  musical  strings,  afibrds  a  clear  proof  "«^*' 
how  generally  the  former  of  these  hypotheses  prevailed 
among  d^  Gredcs.     It  was  not,  however,  the  hypothesis  of^pp^" 
either  of  Isippocrates  or  Galen ;  for  by  them,  while  the  crates  and 
nerves  were  regarded  as  the  instruments  of  sensation  and  ' 

motion,  the  medium  by  which  they  acted  was  supposed 
to  be  a  fine  etherial  fluid,  elaborated  in  the  organ  of  the 
brain ;  to  which  they  gave  the  name  of  animal  spirit,  to 
distingmdi  it  from  the  proper  fluid  of  the  arteries  which 
was  denominated  vitd  spirit.     "  Not",  says  Galen,  "  that  ^^^^ 
tins  animal  spirit  is  of  the  substance  of  the  soul,  but  its  fluid; 
pmne  agent  wlnle  mhabiting  the  brain""*.     But  with  re- 
spect to  the  manner  in  which  the  animal  spirit  operates 
ttpon  the  nerves  they  spoke  with  great  modesty ;  for 
though  they  thought  they  had  been  able  to  trace  a  tubu- 
lar form  in  some  of  the  nerves,  and  particularly  those  of 
vision,  they  had  not  been  able  to  succeed  in  others.  And 
hence,  says  Gden,  **  it  is  impossible  for  us  to  pronounce  ed'tSSlT*" 
absolutely  and  wijliout  proof,  whether  a  certain  power  selves  un- 
may  not  be  transmitted  from  the  brain  through  the  nerves  h^I^?^ 
to  the  different  members ;  or  whether  the  material  of  the  ed  t  com- 
animal  spirit  may  not  itself  reach  the  sentient  and  mov-  JJItJ  t^e*^**° 
ing  parts;  or,  in  someway  or  other,  so  enter  into  the  rest  of  the 
nerves  as  to  induce  in  them  a  change  which  is  afterwards      ^* 
extended  to  the  organs  of  motion** -f*. 

•  De  Hippocratis  et  Pktonis  Decretis,  Lib.  vu.  A*  Tom.  i.  p.  »67. 
UBMiLl54f. 
t  Id.  Sect.  C.  p.  969. 
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In  a  state  not  much  less  unsettled,  remains  the  8ulge<;€ 
at  the  present  moment.  Dr.  Hartley,  in  the  begumin^ 
of  the  seventeenth  century,  revived  the  hypothesis  th&t 
the  nerves  are  bimdles  of  solid  capillaments  conveying 
motion,  sensation,  and  even  perception,  by  a  vibratory 
power,  and  supported  his  opinion  with  great  ingenui^ 
and  learning  * ;  but  the  opposite  hypothesis  that  they  are 
minute  tubes  filled  with  the  animal  spirit  of  the  Greek 
physiologists,  had  acquired  so  extensive  a  hold  ever  since 
the  discovery  of  the  circulation  of  the  blood,  which  pre- 
supposes the  existence  of  tubular  vessels  too  subtle  to  be 
traced  by  the  senses,  that  it  never  obtained  more  than  tL 
partial  and  temporary  assent ;  and  hence,  from  the  times 
of  Sydenham  and  Boerhaave  almost  down  to  our  own  day 
the  last  has  been  the  popular  doctrine ;  is  to  be  traced  in 
the  general  tenour  of  medical  writings ;  and  has  been  espe- 
cially maintained  by  Sabatier  and  Boyer. 

In  effect,  no  fibres  of  t];ie  animal  frame  can  be  less 
adapted  to  a  commimication  of  motion  by  a  series  of  vi- 
brations than  those  of  the  nerves,  since  none  exhibit  a 
smaller  degree  of  elasticity ;  and  though  we  have  little 
reason  to  confide  in  their  tubular  structure,  or  to  bdieve 
that  any  kind  of  fluid  is  transmitted  in  this  way,  the  dose 
affinity  which  the  nervous  power' is  now  known  to  bold 
with  several  of  the  gasses  that  chemistry  has  of  late  years 
unfolded  to  us ;  and  the  wonderfrd  influence  which  some 
of  them  possess  over  the  moving  fibres  of  the  animal 
frame,  seem  to  leave  no  question  that  the  nervous  power 
itself  is  a  fluid,  though  not,  perhaps,  of  their  precise 
nature,  yet  resembling  the  most  active  of  them  in  its 
subtilty,  levity,  and  rapidity  of  movement  Nor  is  theie 
upon  this  supposition  any  difficulty  in  conceiving  of  its 
transmission  by  solid  fibres  or  capillaments  of  a  particular 
kind,  the  neurilemma  of  Bichat,  whilst  we  behold  the 
etherial  fluids,  now  referred  to,  transmitted  in  the  same 
way  by  substances  still  more  solid  and  unporous. 

But  there  is  another  question,  closely  connected  with 

*  Observations  on  Man,  his  frtme^  &c.  his  duty,  and  •  his  expectations. 
2  vols.  8vo.  1749. 
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die  praent  safaject,  that  has  also  gi«ady  intorestBd  phy-  Cuitgiv. 
adogifits  both  in  ancient  and  modern  times,  and  is  not  p^  ^^ 
yet  settled  in  a  manner  altogether  MtigfiKrtory.  ntfonaad 

It  has  appeared  that  the  nenres  aie  instnnnents  both  ^^^ 
ef  sensation  and  motion.    Are  these  two  eflbcts  produced  mtmOon 
by  the.  same  nervous  fibfes  or  by  diffiet^t?  or  by  the  J^^^^ 
nme  Adds  or  by  diffisrent?  That  tfaefe  must  be  two  dis-  powei^  or 
tmct  kinds  of  fibres,  or  of  floids,  is  dear,  beeause,  as  we  ^^^^ 
shall  hare  more  particolarty  to  obeenre  wh^i  we  come  to  aources? 
treat  of  paralysis,  the  mosdes  of  a  Hmb  are  sometimes  ^^^^ 
deprived  of  both  sensation  and  mottvity  at  the  same  pe-  proceed 
nod,  sometimes  of  sensation  ahme  while  motivity  conti-  ^™^||^ 
Hues,  and  sometimes  of  motility  alone  while  sensation  offluUb. 
coDtimies.    .^d  hence  Hippocrates  and  Grden,  the  last  to^^^^ 
of  whom  has  treated  of  the  subject  with  great  minuteness  Greeks, 
in  many  of  his  writings,  while  they  speak  of  only  one  tbctie^of 
kind  of  animal  spirit,  speak  of  two  kinds  of  nerves,  those  ^^ret  opa- 
of  sense  and  of  motion ;  eqpally  issuing  from  the  brain,  by  the"^^ 
and  mostly  accompanying  each  other,  and  forming  parts  sune  ner. 
of  the  same  organs. 

This  distinction  is  supported  by  die  concurrent  obser-  Howfkr 
vadons  and  experiments  of  physiologists,  and  espedaDy  ^^ero^j^ 
by  die  curions  investigations  of  many  of  (hose  of  our  own  tbiogbu. 
dby,  among  whom  should  be  particularly  noticed  the 
names  of  Fleurens,  Rolando,  Charles  Bell,  Magendie  and 
Shaw.     M.  Rolando  attempted  to  show  by  a  long  train  Rokndo't 
«f  interesting,  but  very  painful,  and  hence  unjustifiable  ^^^^^^ 
experimoits,  carried  on  through  animals  of  almost  every  rebmm  and 
kind,  that  the  cerebrum  is  the  ordinary  source  of  sensa- 
tion, and  the  cerebellum  of  motion :  for,  according  to  his 
obsCTTations,  in  every  instance  in  which  the  former  is 
•much  broken  down,  or  in  any  otiier  way  injured,  drowsi- 
ness, stupor,  or  apoplexy,  is  sure  to  follow ;  the  animal 
beii^  stUl  capable  of  exercising  locomotive  power,  but 
without  any  guidance  or  knowledge  of  what  it  is  about,  or 
where  it  is  moving  to.    But  the  moment  the  cerebellum 
is  wounded,  the  locomotive  power  is  instantiy  lost*.  These 

*  Saggio  lopra  b  vera  Stnittun  del  Cenrello,  &c.  e  »opra  le  Fonzioni  deDa 
^Utema  Nenroia.  Sasaari,  1809. 
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Oi^iy.  intestSgstioim  Were  ▼eluabk  as  leading  on  to  othort  more^ 
pie  of  iJ^    accurotely  cooiiiicted  and  followed  up  by  moTe  coned  con- 
satioaaad     clusions.  That  these  distinct  portions  o£  the  biasn  are  en- 
g  V"*        dowed  with  separate  powers,  as  cAeerved  by  Rolando,  has 
nu  pmran  been  suffici^tly  aacartained  by  other  padhiologists ;  and 
t^J^t..    especially  by  M.  Flenrens*,  who  does  not  se^n,  at  tb^ 
am^eno,    tisse  to  have  been  att|iiaiafod  with  Bolando's  egperimeiite^ 
^'^^'^^^       and  conaeqoently  gives  us  the  weight  of  an  tmconnected 
testimony.  But  it  se^ns  to  have  be^  better  estaUished,  as 
M.  Magendie  remarlrat,  smce  these  experiments,  that  the 
converse  of  M.  fi^olando's  oonstituies  iiie  law  and  order  oF 
nature:  for  sensation  se^ns  now  proved  to  be  dependent 
upon  the  certbeUum,  instead  of  upon  the  cerebrum,  while 
motivity  takes  its  rise  from  the  cerium  instead  of  £tom 
the  cerebellunL 
FoBewed  op      ]V(r.  Charles  Bell  has  suocessfolly  followed  up  those 
i^^^        distinct  and  estsHisfaed  powers  of  the  two  d^iartments  of 
siteinnr-    the  brain  Ji,  into  the  spiiaal  msrrow,  which  he  has  suffi- 
iffil'dem      ^^i®^*^y  proved  to  ciMaaist  of  a  double  chord;  an  anterior 
stration.    '  connected  with  the  crura  of  the  cerebrum,  and  productive 
Double        q£  locomotion^  and  a  posterior  ooanected  with  the  crura  of 

chord  of  tM      _  11,  1.  /»  .  Aiii#» 

•pmd  chain,  the  Cerebellum,  produ(^ve  of  sensation.  And  he  has  rar- 
Like  me-  ther  showB  that  these  two  distinct  powers  are  communi- 
wnSSed  to  ^^**®^  ^  every  part  of  the  body  by  nervous  fibres  accord- 
everypartof  ing  ss  they  issue  from  the  one  or  the  other  of  these  re- 
thebody.  gpective  channels :  that,  for  the  most  part,  every  nervous 
fascicle  dis^buted  over  the  body  and  limbs,  has  a  douUe 
origin^  and  issues  equally  from  both  the  anterior  and 
s«»DHtigij  posterior  trunk  of  the  spinal  medulla;  and  is  conse- 
^Te^po^o  quently  alike  sensific  and  motific :  while  those  which  jm-o- 
ra  of  the  ceed  from  one  alone,  are  limited  in  th^r  power  to  the 
peculiar  property  of  their  source,  g[  which  the  portio  dura 
of  the  sevendi  nerve  affords  a  striking  example :  being, 
when  uncombined,  simply  a  nerve  of  motion,  without  tfa^ 


•  Archives  Generales  de  Medecine,  i.  ii. 

f  Experiences  sur  les  Fonctions,  &c.  Journ.  de  Physiologiei  Ton.  n,  in. 
passim,  1822, 182S. 

}  Idea  of  the  Anatomy  of  the  Brain.  1609. 
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ftttribute  of  fleiiflBtioii,  biH  exercning  motiim  over  all  die  C^  ly* 
otffmB  of  the  &oe  that  are  connected  with  the  functiaa  of  ^^t^ 
leipiratioii,  whether  in  the  cheeks,  lips, and  nostrils;  and  ^^ awii 
b^ce  operating  equally  in  the  acts  cf  speaking,  onging,  "^'^^^ 
sackii^,  drinking,  qpitling,  couf^ung,  and  aneenng.  And 
he  has  confiisned  these  cQscbveries  by  the  striking  fiict, 
that  the  serves  of  the  head,  which  issue  like  the  qiinal 
medolla,  from  both  departments  of  the  brain,  possess  the 
8sme  double  power,  and  are,  in  like  manner,  nerres  of 
souation  and  mpticm;  of  which  the  fifth  pair  ofiers  a 
noteUe  example,  beslowii^  at  the  same  time  sensiUHty 
on  the  head  and  fiice,  and  performing  various  muscular  mo- 
tions common  to  all  animals :  so  as  to  be  anak^vs  to  a 
doaUe  spinal  nerve,  or  rather  to  the  spine  itsdf,  and  en* 
ricbed,  like  the  spine,  with  ganglions  in  particular  parts.  £^^^^|2^ 
Many  i^  these  experimaits  have  since  been  repeated,  and  ponryexpe- 
the  results  to  whkh  they  have  thus  led,  diov^  in  some  n°>^^^ 
leipects  opposed  by  other  experiments  of  M.  Fodere  *, 
btve  generally  heea  confirmed  by  M.  Magendie,  Mr. 
Shaw,  Mr.  Broughton,  and  various  oth^  anatomists:  and 
we  hence  see  the  reason  of  those  frequent  decussations,  and 
other  iBtenmions  of  nerve  with  nerve,  by  which  those 
possessbg  a  single  origin,  and  consequently  a  single  pro- 
perky,  herdby  exchange  filaments,  and  become  enriched 
with  a  new  power,  the  respective  filaments  being  enve- 
loped in  the  aame  sheadi. 
There  is  much,  however,  in  this  recondite  subject,  that  ^^^}  ^\, 

^11  .  1      .  ^     .  :•  .      1     1     •  -1    .     cidatSon  still 

*tul  requires  elu^adation ;  and  particularly  m  regard  to  required     * 
duitaAtinuationofsense  and  motion,  in  many  cases  which  i;<Bspectiiig 

,  ,  !|  the  Condon- 

we  diall  hereafter  have  to  notice,  in  which  the  brain,  anoe  of  these 
dmmgh  a  vcoy  considsralde  extent,  both  in  its  white  and  ^g^^^^^td 
cberitioos  substance,  has  been  fiound  in  a  moQescent  or  state  of 
P%  state ;  often  indeed  oitirely  disorganiaed,  and  as  ^^^^~ 
^  as  soap ;  while,  in  other  instances,  the  spinal  marrow, 
through  an  extent  of  six  or  seven  inches  in  length,  has 
been  found  equally  dissolved,  and  its  chain  completely  de- 
s^fojred;  one  set  of  limbs  being  rendered  rigid  and  mo- 

'  BecWdies  Experimcntoles,  &c.  Journ.  de  Phyjriologic.  Juillct,  18S3. 
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tionless,  with  an  sogmented  sensibility,  at  the  same  time 
that  the  sensation  and  mobility  of  the  rest  have  been 
scarcely  interfered  with.    And  hence  a  separate  and  spe* 
cific  power  has,  from  an  early  age,  been  ascribed  to  the 
nervous  fibres  themselves,  while  the  brain  has  been  con- 
templated as  thmr  radix.     This,  in  truth,  was  the  pecti^ 
liar  hypothesb  of  Glisson,  and  nearly  so  of  Haller,  witb 
respect  to  the  motory  power ;  and  Girtanner,  who  trod 
in  the  same  footsteps,  with  a  clear  and  comprehensive 
mind,  considerably  enlarged  upon  it,  and  gave  to  the 
moving  oiergy  the  name  of  vis  insita,  as,  by  way  of 
distinction,  he  applied  that  of  vis  nervea  to  the  energy 
or  power  of  feeling.  And  as  he  believed  that  other  organs 
besides  muscles,  and  indeed  plants  as  well  as  animals,  are 
possessed  of  fibres  endowed  with  the  same  power,  and  that 
a  brain  is  by  no  means  essential  for  their  production,  he, 
in  like  manner,  changed  the  name  of  muscular  to  that  oif 
irritable  fibre ;  and  contended  that  a  principle  of  irrita- 
bility is  common  to  fluids  as  well  as  to  solids,  and  co-ex- 
tensive with  oi^anized  nature*. 

By  what  means  these  fibres  unite  into  solid  masses  or 
hollow  coats,  and  what  are  their  respective  powers  when 
thus  complicated,  shall  be  glanced  at  hereafter*(-;  at 
present,  we  must  confine  ourselves  to  their  actuating 
principle,  whatever  that  may  consist  in. 

Oxygene  was  at  this  time  the  popular  aura  of  the  phi- 
losophers, as  caloric  had  been  a  short  time  before.  La- 
voisier had  just  proved  its  dose  connexion  with  several 
of  the  vital  functions,  and  hence  the  chemical  divinity  of 
Girtanner  was  oxygene.  He  paid  unbounded  homage 
to  its  influence,  attempted  to  show  that  Irritability,  and 
even  life  itself,  are  dependent  upon  it ;  and  that  in  the 
animal  system  it  is  distributed  to  every  part  by  means  of 
the  circulating  blood. 


*  Memoires  sur  l*  InritsbiHte»  consider^  comme  principe  de  vie  dtns  U 
nature  organisee.    Journ.  de  Phys.  1790. 
f  See  the  introductory  remarks  to  Order  III.  of  the  present  dass,  Niv- 

BOnCA,  CiNRICA. 
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But  the  still  more  strikiiig  properties  of  the  galvanic  .p'^  ^7' 
fluid,  began  now  to  be  discovered  and  to  captivate  the  ^oim^ 
general  attention;   and  the  time  drew  nigh  in  which  Mtionuui 
ozygene  was  doomed  to  &11  as  prostrate  before  the  shrine 
of  Galvanic  aura  as  caloric  had  fidlen  before  that  of  nk^ 
Qxygene.     And  it  is  curious  to  remark,  how  nearly  this  ^°^^ 
discovery  was  not  only  made  but  completed  in  all  its  Discorery 
bearings,  and  by  the  very  same  means,  about  fifty  years  ^^^^J[^ 
before  the  attention  of  Galvani  was  directed  to  die  sub-  dptted  half 
jeet;  for  as  we  are  told  in  the  Philosophical  Transactions  f^^*^ 
for  1732  *,  that  the  Queen'^s  physician,  X>r.  Alexander 
Stuart,  being  engaged  in  a  course  of  experiments  upon 
the  frog,  observed  upon  thrusting  the  blunt  end  of  a 
probe  into  the  spinal  marrow,  after  decapitation,   that 
die  muscles  of  the  animal'^s  body  were  thrown  into  con- 
vulsive contractions ;  and  that  the  same  happened  to  the 
muscles  of  the  head  when  the  probe  was  thrust  into  the 
brain.    And  by  additional  experiments  he  advanced  so 
fiff  as  to  infer  that  what  the  nerves  contribute  in  mus- 
cular motion,  cannot  be  produced   by  oscillations    or 
elasticity,  but  must  be  owing  to  a  fluid  contained  in  them; 
but  whidi  fluid  he  was  unfortunate  enough  to  conceive 
was  a  pure  and  perfectly  defecated  elementary  water; 
unng  the  word  water,  however,  in  a  general  sense,  as 
merely  opposed  to  sal  volatile,   or  fermented  spirits, 
which  he  thought  the  term  animal  spirits  was  calculated 
to  import. 

Whatever  be  the  nature  of  the  active  and  etherial  fluid 
which  was  thus  traced  by  Stuart,  and  has  since  been  folly 
established  by  Galvani,  there  can  be  no  question  of  its 
baving  a  powerfol  influence  upon  many  branches  or  di- 
vuBiims  of  the  nervous  system,  though  not  upon  all.     Its  H«t*ebte 
effects  upon  the  muscles  of  an  animal  for  some  hours  after  ^^ 
death  are  too  well  known  to  be  particulariaed :  and  Dr.  JJ^[^.  ^ 
PhiHp  seems  to  have  shown,  by  various  trains  of  experi-  but  not' 
ments  -f-,  that  it  is  equally  capable  of  maintaining  req>ira-  P^^  ^ 

— .  Mine. 

•  Vol.xxzvii.p.SSi. 
t  PbU.  Trans.  1815.  p. 
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tion,  and  the  operation  of  several  of  the  animal  secretions, 
especiaUy  those  that  induce  digestion,  for  as  long  a  period. 
But  in  drawing  from  such  facts  the  corollary  that  the 
"  IDENTITY"  of  galvanic  electricity  and  nervous  influence 
is  established  by  these  experiments'' ;  he  seems,  like  those 
who  have  anticipated  him  in  the  same  doctrine,  to  proceed 
ferther  than  he  is  warranted:  for  we  have  no  right  to  sajr 
more  than  that  galvanic  electricity  is  a  stimulus  exciting 
the  nervous  influence  into  a  state  of  continued  secretion, 
or  ccmtinued  action ;   which  may  possibly  be  done  by- 
various  other  sthnuli,  as  well  as  by  that  of  galvanism. 
M.  Rolando,  however,  has  proceeded  farther  than  this; 
for  while  he  regards  the  nervous  fluid  and  that  of  gal- 
vanism  as  identic,  he  contemplates  the  cerebellum  and  ita 
appendages  as  a  galvanic  machine  in  which  the  cerebellum 
itself  constitutes  the  formative  pile,  the  medulla  oblongata,  *" 
the  conductor  in  which  the  fluid  is  accumulated,  and  the 
«pine  and  nerves  the  channels  through  which  it  is  con- 
veyed to  the  muscles  for  the  purpose  of  excitmg  voluntary 
motion.     But  this  puts  us  into  possession  of  only  one 
half  of  the  powers  of  the  brain,— the  motive.     For  the 
sensjfic  powers,  M.  Rolando  has  revived  the  old  doctrine 
of  vibrations,  aheady  noticed,  and  conceives  that  all  sen- 
sations are  commenced  at  the  extremities  of  the  nerves, 
and  are  conveyed  from  the  circumference  to  the  centre  of 
the  system  by  vibrating  chords  ♦. 

Upon  the  whole  the  nervous  system  seems  to  jw^sent 
itself,  in  die  different  classes  of  animals,  under  various 
scales  of  ehboration ;  but  m  every  scale  to  be  a  secernent 
organ  through  its  entire  range;  operating  by  means  of 
two  or  more  different  sets  of  fibres,  which  may  be  secre- 
tones  or  conductors  of  as  many  different  fluids  or  modi- 
fications  of  the  same  fluid. 

In  the  higher  and  more  complicated  classes  of  animals 
it  consists  of  a  cylmdrical  chord,  or  spinal  marrow,  a  cen- 
tral  or  gangKonic  compages  and  a  brain,  aU  communicat- 


•  Coster,  Arduwtf  Genindes  dt  MedidDc^  Mass,  1823. 
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lAg  and  acting  in  hannony*.  In  some  of  the  inferior  clastea  S^V^' 
Yc  find  the  cylindrical  chord  alone,  and  in  others  the  gai^  pi«  atf  mo- 
glionic  conipages :  while  in  the  lowest  of  all  we  teace  a  "**?*  "^ 
Tariety  of  distinct  and  granular  molecules,  which  seem  to 
act  the  part  of  nervous  gangUons,  though  we  cannot  dis- 
cover their  connexion. 

The  brain  has  so  much  of  the  general  structure  and  ^^Jf,^^ 
character  ci  a  gland,  as  to  be  admitted  to  be  an  organ  of  mitted  tobe 
this  kind  almost  without  a  dissentient  voice  in  the  present  •  ^^ 
day.  This  is  a  point  conceded  even  by  Dr.  Cullen,  not-  J^jl^^tSttii. 
withstanding  that  by  supposing  the  energy  of  the  brain 
to  be  a  mere  quality  ra^btr  than  a  specifie  essmce,  and 
to  be  incapable  of  undergoing  any  change  of  recruit  or 
exhaustion,  he  finds  no  adequate  use  for  its  glanduhr  con- 
fannation.  As  we  are  justified,  however,  by  all  the  force 
of  analogy  in  regarding  it  as  a  gland,  thouf^  unquestion- 
ably a  ^and  of  a  peculiar  kind,  and  as  we  are  e<pially 
justified  on  the  same  ground  of  anah^  in  regarding  the 
nervous  power  or  uiergy  by  which  it  maintains  a  com^ 
munication  with  evei^  part  of  the  systen,  as  a  fluid  of  a 
pecnliar  kind,  we  are  almost  driven  to  the  necessity  of 
coBtemplating  it  as  the  source  from  which  this  fluid  issues 
and  by  which  it  is  8iq)plied  as  it  becomes  exhausted. 
Aim!  more  especially  whoi  we  reflect  upon  the  enormous 
poporticm  of  blood  which  is  sent  firom  the  heart  to  the 
head,  as  the  most  extensive  laboratory  of  tike  entire  frame, 
ttd  which,  according  to  HaUerf,  amounts  to  one-fifth,  or . 
or  on  the  lower  estimate  of  Monro  |,  to  one-tenth  of  the 
entire  current  poured  forth  from  the  left  ventricle  of  the 
heart,  while  it  is  well  known  that  the  weight  of  the  hu- 
man brain  is  not  more  than  one-fortieth  part  of  the  entire 
body. 

It  is  p^bable  that  the  nervous  fluid  on  its  first  secretion  Nervous 
aadb  its  simplest  state,  is  as  homogeneous  as  that  of  the  ^^J^^ 
hlood;  but  that,  like  the  blood,  it  becomes  changed  by  mogeneous; 

*  De  Nerri  Sympathetici  human!  fabricd,  usfi,  el  morlxs,  &c«    Auctorc 
XLoUteia,  Vanm,  ISSS. 
t  Elem.  Phync.  x.  v.  20. 
)  On  the  Ncrvotti  8y«t«m.  p.  8. 
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particular  acdons,  either  of  the  particular  parts  of  the 
Inrain,  or  of  particular  nerves  themselves,  into  fluids  pos- 
sessing different  powers,  and  capable  of  producing  very 
different  effects.  And  as  modem  experiments  have  induced 
us  to  bdieve  with  Galen,  that  the  nerves  are  a  continua- 
tion of  the  matter  of  the  brain  *,  it  is  not  improbable  that 
many  or  all  of  .them  are  endowed  with  something  of  its 
secernent  power,  and  are  capable  of  assisting  in  the  secre- 
tion of  the  same  fluid  in  its  simplest  state,  or  in  some  of 
its  simpler  modifications.  And  we  may  hence  see  the 
reason  of  that  complicated  mechanism  which  distinguishes 
the  higher  classes  of  animals,  and  how  it  is  possible  for  a 
nervous  system  to  exist,  though  with  inferior  powers, 
under  a  less  composite  fiibrication. 

This,  however,  is  not  mere  conjecture :  for  in  acepha- 
lous and  anencephalous  monsters  we  are  compelled  to 
admit  it  as  a  fact;  and  in  different  ramifications  of  the 
nerves,  we  can  trace  such  different  effects  actually  pro- 
duced ;  and  as  it  has  sufficiently  appeared  that  the  opera- 
tive power  is  a  quick  and  subtle  fluid,  we  are  directly  led 
to  conclude  that  such  difference  of  effects  must  depend  on 
a  diversity  of  fluids  or  on  various  modifications  of  a  com- 
mon fluid  in  different  trunks  or  ramifications :  the  last  of 
which  explanations  is  by  far  the  simplest  and  easiest. 
And  hence,  in  certain  parts  of  the  system,  the  nervous 
influence  becomes  capable  of  producing  the  effect  of  sen- 
sation ;  ii^  others  of  motion.  And  hence,  again,  the  s^i- 
sific  influence  is  rendered  capable  of  exciting  in  one  set  of 
oi^ans  a  sense  of  sight,  in  others  of  hearing,  smell,  or 
taste,  while  that  of  touch  is  difiused  over  the  surface 
generally. 

This  last  by  its  extensive  difiusion  is,  by  Mr.  Hunter, 
called  common  sensation ;  and  his  view  of  the  subject  is 
in  perfect  consonance  with  the  present.  ^^  It  is  more  than 
probable,'"  says  he,  ^^that  what  may  be  called  organs  of  sense 
(local  organs)  have  particular  nerves  whose  mode  of  action 


*  De  Hippocr.  et  FlaU  Decret.  lib.  uu  Tom.  i.  p.  921. 
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it  difierent  from  that  of  nerves  producing  common  sensa-  -P^^'f  lo- 
tion; and  also  different  from  one  anodier;  and  that  the  pi^o/sen-' 
nerves  on  which  the  peculiar  fimctions  of  each  of  the  organa  »»^?"  ^^ 
of  sense  depend  are  not  supplied  from  different  parts  of  the 
Min.    The  organ  of  sight  has  its  peculiar  nerve :  so  has 
that  of  hearing;  and  probably  that  of  smelling  likewise : 
sad  on  the  same  principle  we  may  suppose  the  organ  of 
taste  to  have  a  peculiar  nerve,  although  these  organs  of 
sense  may  likewise  have  nerves  from  different  parts  of  the 
brain ;  yet  it  is  most  probable  such  nerves  are  only  for  die 
common  sensations  of  the  part,  and  other  purposes  an- 
tvered  by  nerves'"  ♦. 

We  see  &rther  that  for  the  purpose  of  elaborating  the  ^  ^in  ne- 
exquisitely  fine  and  active  fluid  that,  differently  modil  ^^^^^ 
fied,  excites  the  local  organs  of  sense,  and  excites  them  in  ^«  local 
perfection,  it  is  necessary  that  the  nervous  system  should  ^^J^^etT 
exist  in  its  highest  scale  of  fabrication,  and  be  crowned  ^^  perfecu 
with  the  apparatus  of  a  brain,  though  this  is  not  the  only 
use  to  which  the  brun  is  subservient :  and  hence  it  was 
hmg  ago  pointed  out  by  Galen,  that  it  is  from  the  brain 
alone  die  nerves  appropriated  to  the  local  senses  take  their 
lise  "f-.     For  though  we  have  instances  of  the  existence  of 
a  few  of  these  senses  where  the  nervous  system  is  found  in 
a  less  finished  form,  they  are  never  compete  in  number, 
Bor  apparendy  in  acuteness. 

The  sense  of  touch,  on  the  contrary,  which,  as  we  Notnecet- 
have  iJready  observed,  is  regarded  by  Cuvier  as  produced  '^^***^ 
by  die  sensific  fluid  in  its  simplest  and  least  compounded  neni  toue 
state,  or  as  Galen  has  it  J  "  is  theduDest  and  rudest  of  all  ^^^^ 
the  sentient  powers'",  flows  for  die  most  part,  as  die  latter 
has  also  remarked,  from  the  spinal  marrow  (done,  since 
it  is  from  this  column  that  the  nerves  of  touch  almost  ex- 
cbtiTely  arise.     And  hence  we  have  litde  difficulty  in 
oonceiying  how  a  sense  of  this  kind  may  exist  in  moluscse, 
diell  fishes,  and  the  larves  of  insects,  which  have  no 


*  On  the  Animal  Economy,  p.  261. 
t  De  Inttrumentb  OdoritOi.  Edit  B^sil  Tom.  i.  p.  SSl. 
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Other  nervous  system  than  a  medtdlaty  coluimi,  with  a 
slight  increment  at  the  upper  extremity,  or  no  increment 
whatever ;  and  have  no  other  sense,  or  none  but  in  a  very 
imperfect  degree. 

The  nervous  power  producing  motion,  and  which  has 
properly  been  denominated  irritative,  appears  to  be  of  a 
still  lower  description  than  that  of  touch.     It  is  hence 
common  to  the  great  mass  of  muscular  fibres,  and   is 
probably  capable  of  being  secreted  by  these  fibres  gene- 
rally ;  so  that  every  fibre  supplies  itself,  where  it  receives 
no  supply  from  any  other  source.      Yet   the    proper 
source  or  reservoir  of  this  modification  of  nervous  fluid 
seems  to  be  a  ganglionic  system;   that  which,  in  the 
higher  classes  of  animals  we  have  already  noticed  as 
formed  by  the  curious  structure  and  ramifications  of  the 
intercostal  nerve,  and  that  which  appears  to  be  a  copy 
of  it  in  worms  and  zoophytes,  who  have  no  other  nervous 
organization  whatever.    From  the  copiousness  with  which 
this  central  s}'stem  Aimishes  a  recruit   to    the   invo- 
luntary organs  with  which  it  is  peculiarly  connected  in 
mammals,  we  may  see  why  these  organs  are  able   to 
persevere  in  one  uninterrupted  train  of  action,  without 
exhaustion  or  weariness  from  the  beginning  to  the  end  of 
life ;  and  why  several  of  them,  as  the  heart,  the  hings,  and 
the  stomach,  should  be  able  to  exhibit  proofe  of  irritative 
power  for  a  considerable  period  of  time  after  the  death 
of  the  system,  and  especially  when  roused  by  particuhnr 
stimulants.     Pishes  in  general  have  few  jpretensioiis  to 
this  structure,  and  hence  they  die  sooner  than  most  other 
animals,  and  exhibit  little  muscular  irritability  after- 
wards.    Yet  it  is  remarkable  that  in  those  genera  which 
make  the  nearest  approach  to  a  ganglionic  system,  as  the 
fcod  and  carp,  we  have  examples  of  a  like  power.     The 
fish-mongers  of  the  metropolis  have  taken  advantage  of 
this  endowment  in  the  cod-kind,   and  introduced  the 
feshion  of  crimping  or  corrugating  the  flesh,  by  the  sti- 
mulus  of  transverse  incisions ;  and  in  some  curious  ex- 
periments on  the  carp,  lately  instituted  by  Mr.  Clift,  he 
found  its  heart  leaping,  when  out  of  water,  four  hours 
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jAcr  a  separatidn  from  the  body  *.     If  the  apparently    Ciam  iv. 
isolated  molecules  found  in  the  make  of  the  polype  and  ^^  of^^ 
Tarious  wonns  are  ganglions  of  nervous  irritation,  extend-  mion  uui 
ing  their  vital  influence  through  certain  ranges  or  peri-  ^^' 
phcricc,  we  are  ako  hence  enabled  to  account  for  the  uneoutpro- 
peculinr  tenacity  with  which  the  principle  of  life  adheres  ^"^^^ 
to  theM,  and  the  wonderful  power  of  reproduction  which  wormi :  and 
belongs  to  detadied  segments.  EJ'^SJS^ 

The  carious  and  striking  experiments  which  have  lately  Thu  Yiew 
beoi  made  upon  animals  by  Dr.  Philip  and  M.  Le  Gal-  mpfwrtedb^r 
kkj  confirm  the  general  view  now  offered  so  fiur  as  they  of  expcri- 
bear  upon  it     These  have  consisted  in  an  examination  "'^"^''* 
into  the  different  effects  produced  on  the  heart  and  lungs 
by  suddenly  destroying  or  cutting  off  the  communication 
of  the  whide  brain ;  by  slowly  de^roying  it ;  by  destroy- 
ing it  in  the  posterior  part  alone ;  and  in  the  anterior 
part  alone ;  and  by  destroying,  in  like  manner^  the  spinal 
manow  at  vhe  ned,  or  where  it  unites  with  the  brain ; 
in  its  middle  or  d(»Bal,  and  in  its  lumbar  regicm.     The 
animals  operated  upon  were  chiefly  rabbits. 

According  to  the  experimeiits  of  M.  Le  Galloisf,  H^pcn- 
after  the  destruction  of  the  brain,  the  action  of  the  heart  LTcaiiois. 
itill  continues  for  a  conaideraUe  period  of  time  unim- 
paved ;  while  on  the  destruction  of  the  spinal  marrow 
at  its  upper  or  cervical  extremity,  this  action  becomes 
mstantly  so  debilitated  as  to  be  no  longer  capable  of 
wpfKirtiug  the  drculatioa.  Whence  he  infers  that  it  is 
&om  the  diord  of  the  spinal  marrow,  and  not  from  the 
gland  of  die  brain,  diat  die  heart  derives  the  principle  of 
its  life  and  motions. 

The  experiments  of  Dr.  Philip  I  are  at  variance  with  Experi. 
the  above  of  M.  Le  Gallois,  and  his  eonclusions  are,  p^n|!.^^ 
therefince,  somewhat  diJEereni.     They  seem  to  show  that 
both  die  brain  and  spinal  marrow  may  be  destroyed,  and 
yet  die  heart  continue  to  act  forcibly  and  steacLly,  pro- 


*  Phil.  Trans.  1816.  p.  90. 

f  Experiences  sur  h  Principe  de  la  Vie,  &c. 

f  Pbil  Trans.  1815,  p.  15  and  444. 
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vided  the  lungs  be  excited  by  the  artificial  breath  of  s 
pair  of  bellows. 

The  brain  and  spinal  marrow  were  destroyed  by  a  hot 
wire,  the  animal  being  first  stupefied  bjTa  blow  on  the 
occiput.  Frogs  and  a  few  other  animals  were  here  em- 
ployed as  well  as  rabbits.  It  is  not  exactly  stated  how 
long,  under  this  process,  the  heart  continued  to  beat. 
Yet,  contrary  to  what  Dr.  Philip  seems  to  have  expected, 
but  in  perfect  concurrence  with  the  hints  I  have  just 
thrown  out,  he  found  that  certain  stimuli,  applied  to  the 
brain,  whether  in  the  anterior  or  posterior  part  of  the 
head,  increased  very  sensibly  the  action  of  the  heart, 
the  animal  being  still  prepared  as  just  stated.  The  same 
eifect  ensued  when  the  same  stimuli  were  applied  to  the 
cervical  and  even  the  dorsal  part  of  the  spinal  marrow : 
but  not  when  applied  to  the  lumbar. 

Dr.  Philip  hence  concludes  that  there  are  three  kinds 
of  vital  power :  muscular,  possessed  by  the  lowest  kinds 
ofanimads  that  are  destitute  of  both  the  others ;  nervous, 
or  that  which  is  here  denominated  the  medium  of  touch 
or'  simple  feeling,  chiefly  derived  from,  or  dependent 
upon  the  spinal  marrow,  and  possessed  by  animals  some- 
what more  advanced  in  the  scale  of  life ;  and  sensorial, 
constituting  what  we  have  just  regarded  as  the  medium 
of  the  local  senses,  and  appertaining  to  the  higher  classes. 
He  adds,  that  each  of  these  may  exist  alone,  and  conse- 
quently independently  of  the  rest;  but  admits  that  where 
the  nervous  principle  co-exists  with  the  muscular,  it  ex- 
erts an  influence  over  it,  so  that  the  latter  may  even  be 
overborne  or  destroyed  by  such  influence ;  and  that  when 
the  sensorial  co-exists  with  both,  it  exercises  over  both 
an  equal  degree  of  control. 

III.  But  the  nervous  organ  in  its  most  elaborate  and 
perfect  state,  as  in  man,  is  not  only  the  seat  of  sensation 
and  motion,  but  of  intelligence :  it  is  the  instrument  of 
communication  between  the  mind  and  the  body,  as  well  as 
between  the  body  and  the  objects  by  which  the  body  is 
surrounded.  And  as  a  failure  or  irregular  performance 
of  its  functions  in  various  ways  lays  a  foundation  for  an 
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extensive  divi^n  of  corporeal  diseases,  so  a  like  failure  Class  I  v. 
or  irregularity  of  performance  in  other  ways  lays  a  foun-  J^^^d"'^ 
daticm  for  as  numerous  a  train  of  mental  maladies.  principle. 

Of  the  nature  of  the  mind  or  soul  itself,  we  know  The  nature 
little  beyond  what  bevel  ation  has  informed  us ;  we  have  ^ut  lutie*" 
no  chemical  test  that  can  reach  its  essence;  no  glasses  known,  ex- 
that  ean   trace  its  mode  of  union  with   the  brain ;  no  ^^^eUtion. 
analogies  ihat  can  illustrate  the  rapidity  of  its  movements. 
And  hence  the  darkness  that,  in  this  respect,  hung  over 
the  speculations  of  the   Indian  gymnosophists  and  the 
philosophers  of  Greece,  continues  without  abatement,  and 
has  equally  resisted  the  labours  of  modem  metaphysicians 
and  physiologists.     That  the  mind  is  an  intelligent  prin-  Nature 
ciple  we  know  from  nature ;  and  that  it  is  a  principle  en-  {^**^  j, 
dowed  with  immortality,  and  capable  of  existing  after  intdUgent: 
death  in  a  state  separate  from  the  body,  to  which,  how-  its  other 
ever,  it  is  hereafter  to  be  re-united  at  a  period  when  that  ^^^^*" 
which  is  now  mortal  shall  put  on  immortality,  and  death  re-union 
itself  be  swallowed  up  of  victory — ^we  learn  from  the  God  ^y  ^^^^^^ 
of  nature.     And  with  such  information  we  may  well  rest  only  by  a 
satisfied :  and,  with  suitable  modesty,  direct  our  investi-  ^^j  c^"" 
gations  to  those  lower  branches  of  this  mysterious  subject  munication. 
that  he  within  the  grasp  of  our  reason. 

I  cannot,  however,  drop  the  subject  altogether,  with-  Hence  the 
oat  observing  that  the  discussion  concerning  the  parti- 


sies  con- 


cular  entity  of  the  mind,  seems  to  have  been  conducted  cerning  its 
with  an  undue  degree  of  heat  and  confidence  on  all  sides,  ^^^^e^^ 
considering  our  present  ignorance  of  whatever  substance  hSbHted  an 
has  been  appealed  to  as  oonstituting  its  specific  frame.        wannoTlmd 
Is  the  essence  of  the  mind,  soul,  or  spirit,  material  confidence. 
or  immaterial  .'*     The  question,  at  first  sight,  appears  to  Whether  its 
be  of  the  utmost  importance  and  gravity ;  and  to  involve  material  or 
nothing  less  than  a  belief  or  disbelief,  not  indeed,  in  its  "n^Mterial? 
divine  origin,  but  in  its  divine  similitude  and  immor- 
tality. Yet  I  may  venture  to  affirm  that  there  is  no  ques-  tion  un^is- 
tion  which  has  been  productive  of  so  little  satisfaction,  factory  and 
or  has   laid  a  foundation  for  wider   and  wilder  errors  ^-^^^Irs, 
within  the  whole  range  of  metaphysics.     And  for  this  since  neither 
plain  and  obvious  reason,  that  wc  have  no  distinct  ideas  ^  XtincT 

idea. 
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Class  IV. 
IIL  Intel- 
lectual 
prinoiple. 


fiesencc  of 
matter  not 
known:  nor 
many  of  its 
most  active 
qualities. 
Its  relation 
to  light, 
beat,  mag- 
netisit)  and 
electricity 
not  known. 


Immaterial 
essences 
totally  un- 
known. 


Whctber 
extension 
be  a  distinc- 
tive pro- 
perty of 
matter. 

Whether 
possessed  by 
space. 


of  the  terms,  and  no  settled  premises  to  buiU  upon. 
Corruptibility  and  incorruptibility,  intelligent  and  unin- 
telligent, organised  and  inorganic,  are  terms  that  convey 
£stinct  meanings  to  the  mind,  and  impart  ihodes  of  being 
that  are  within  the  scope  of  our  comprehension.  But 
materiality  and  immateriality  are  equally  beyond  our 
reach.  Of  the  essence  of  matter  we  know  nothing,  and 
altogether  as  little  of  many  of  its  more  active  qualities : 
insomuch  that,  amidst  all  the  discoveries  of  the  day,  it 
still  remains  a  controvertible  position,  whether  light,  heat, 
magnetism  and  electricity  are  material  substimces,  mate- 
rial properties,  or  things  superadded  to  matter  and  of  a 
higher  nature. 

If  they  be  matter,  gravity  and  ponderability  are  not 
essential  properties  of  matter,  though  commonly  so  ire- 
garded.  And  if  they  be  things  superadded  to  matter, 
they  are  necessarily  immaterial,  and  we  cannot  open  our 
eyes  without  beholding  innumerable  proofs  of  material 
and  immaterial  bodies  co-existing  and  acting  in  harmo- 
nious union  through  the  entire  firame  of  nature.  But  if 
we  know  nothing  of  the  essence,  and  but  little  of  the 
qualities  of  matter,  of  that  common  substrate  which  is 
diflfiised  around  us  in  every  direction,  and  constitutes  the 
whole  of  the  visible  world,  what  can  we  know  of  what  is 
immaterial  P  of  the  iull  meaning  of  a  term  that,  in  its 
strictest  sense,  comprehends  all  the  rest  of  the  immense 
fabric  of  actual  and  possible  being;  and  includes,  in  its 
vast  circumference,  every  essence  and  mode  of  essence 
of  every  other  being,  as  well  below  as  above  the  order  of 
matter,  and  even  that  of  the  Deity  himself? 

Shall  we  take  the  quality  of  extension  as  the  line  of 
separation  between  what  is  material  and  what  is  imma- 
terial ?  This,  indeed,  is  the  general  and  favourite  distinc- 
tion brought  forward  in  the  present  day ;  but  it  is  a  dis- 
tinction founded  on  mere  conjecture,  and  which  will  by 
no  means  stand  the  test  of  inquiry.  Is  space  extended  ? 
every  one  admits  it  to  be  so.  But  is  space  material  ?  is 
it  body  of  any  kind  .'*  Des  Cartes,  indeed,  contended 
that  it  is  body,  and  a  material  body ;  for  he  denied  a  va- 
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^mum,  and  asserted  space  to  be  a  part  of  matter  itself:  Si^}Y^ 
but  it  is  probable-  that  there  is  not  a  single  espouser  of  lectiui 
this  opinion  in  the  present  day.     If  then  extension  belong  principle. 
equaUy  to  matter  and  to  space,  it  cs^mot  be  contemplated  J^f  jay'tc- 
«B  the  peculiar  and  exclusive  property  of  the  former;  and  knowiedged 
if  we  allow  it  to  immaterial  space,  there  is  no  reason  why  ^^,^1^^ 
we  should  not  allow  it  to  immaterial  spirit     If  extension 
appertain  not  to  the  mind  or  thinking  principle,  the  latter 
can  have  no  place  of  existence ;  it  can  exist  no  where  : 
for  WHERE  or  PLACE  is  an  idea  that  cannot  be  separated 
from  the  idea  of  extension.     And  hence,  the  metaphysi- 
cal immatenalists  of  modem  time  freely  admit  that  the 
mind  has  no  place  of  existence ;  that  it  does  exist  no 
WHERE  ;  while,  at  the  same  time,  they  are  compelled  to 
allow  that  the  immaterial  Creator,  or  universal  Spirit, 
exists  EVERY  WHERE,  Substantially  as  well  as  virtually. 

Nor  let  it  be  supposed  that  the  difficulty  is  removed  by  Whether 
adding  to  matter  the  quaUty  of  solidity  in  conjunction  rproperty 
with  that  of  extension,  and  hence  distinguishing  it  as  of  matter. 
possessed  of  solid  extent  ;  for  the  quality  of  solidity  is 
less  characteristic  of  it  than  any  we  have  thus  far  taken  ApperenUj 
notice  of;  and  is  perpetually  fleeing  from  us  as  we  pursue 
it     That  matter  is  infinitely  divisible  we  dare  not  say, 
because  we  should  hereby  reduce  it  to  mathematical 
points,  and  because,  also,  there  would,  in  such  case,  be 
no  certain  or  permanent  basis  to  build  upon,  and  to  en- 
sure a  punctuality  of  material  cause  and  eflect :  and  hence. 
Sir  Isaac  Newton  was  obliged  to  suppose  that  it  is  pos-  but  obliged 
sessed  of  ultimate  atoms  which  are  solid  and  unchange-  JP^^    ^ 
able.     But  of  these  the  senses  can  trace  nothing,  and  our 
admission  is  nothing  more  than  conjectiural. 

Let  not  the  autholr,  however,  be  misunderstood  upon  Ited  cha- 
this  abstruse  and  difficult  subject.     That  the  mind  has  a  ^^^M 

DISTINCT  NATURE  and  is  a  DISTINCT  REALITY  from   the    M  dedud- 

body ;  that  it  is  gifted  with  immortality,  endowed  with  Mturdand 
reasoning  faculties,  and  capacified  for  a  state  of  separate  rerealed 
existence  after  the  death  of  the  corporeal  frame  to  which  ^^  ^^^' 
it  is  attached,  are,  in  his  opinion,  propositions  most  clearly 
deduciUe  from  revelation,  and,  in  one  or  two  points,  ad- 
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umbrated  by  a  few  shadowy  glimpses  of  nature.  And  that 
it  may  be  a  substance  strictly  immaterial  and  essek- 
TiALLY  DIFFERENT  from  matter  is  both  possible  and  pro- 
bable ;  and  will  hereafter,  perhaps,  when  faith  is  turned 
into  vision,  and  conjecture  into  fact,  be  found  to  be  the 
true  and  genuine  doctrine  upon  the  subject.  But  till  this 
glorious  era  arrive ;  or  till,  antecedently  to  it,  it  be  prov- 
ed, which  it  does  not  hitherto  seem  to  have  been,  that 
matter,  itself  of  divine  origin,  gifted  even  at  present,  un- 
der certain  modifications,  with  instinct  and  sensation,  and 
destined  to  become  immortal  hereaftier,  is  physically  in- 
capable, under  some  still  more  refined,  exalted,  and 
spiritualized  modification,  of  exhibiting  the  attributes  of 
the  soul,  of  being,  imder  such  a  constitution,  endowed 
with  immortality  from  the  first,  and  capacified  for  existing 
separately  from  the  external  and  grosser  frame  of  the 
body  ;  and  that  it  is  beyond  the  power  of  its  own  Creator 
to  render  it  intelligent,  or  to  give  it  even  brutal  percep- 
tion, the  argument  must  be  loose  and  inconclusive :  it 
may  plunge  us,  as  it  has  plunged  thousands  before,  into 
errors,  but  can  never  conduct  us  to  demonstration.  It 
may  lead  us,  on  the  one  hand,  to  the  proud  Brahminical 
and  Platonic  belief  that  the  essence  of  the  soul  is  the  vary 
essence  of  the  Deity,  and  consequently  a  part  of  the  Deity 
himself:  or,  on  the  other,  to  the  gloomy  regions  of  mo- 
dem materialism,  and  to  the  cheerless  doctrine  that  it 
dies  and  dissolves  in  one  common  grave  with  the  body. 

It  is  no  fair  objection,  however,  against  the  immate- 
rialist,  that  by  contemplating  the  mind  as  a  distinct  essence 
from  that  of  the  body,  man  is  h^eby  rendered  a  com- 
pound being,  possessing  at  one  and  the  same  time  two 
distinct  lives  mysteriously  united  in  an  individual  frame, 
and  running  in  parallel  lines  till  the  hour  of  death.  For 
whilst  the  known  and  obvious  laws  and  faculties  of  die 
mind  and  body  are  so  widely  different,  as  they  are  ac- 
knowledged to  be  on  all  hands,  some  such  composite 
union  has  been  and  must  be  allowed  under  every  hypothesis 
whatever.  And  least  of  all  have  the  sceptical  physiolo- 
gists of  the  present  day  any  right  to  triumph  upon  such 
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m^ebjection ;  who,  drawing  no  light  from  nature,  and  re-    Clam  IV. 
jecting  that  of  sacred  writ,  contemfdate  the  mind  as  form-  icctJiai" 
ed  of  the  same  gross  modification  of  matter  as  the  body,  principle. 
and  doomed  to  fidl  with  it  into  one  common  and  eternal  ™^*JJ^ 
^ssdution.     For  even  these  acute  materialists,  with  all  oiogisu  of 
the  ffid  of  physiological,  anatomical,  and  chemical  research,  ]^^ 
instead  of  simplifying  the  human  &bric,  have  made  it 
mere  clumsily  comjdex,  and  represented  it  sometimes, 
indeed,  as  a  duad,  but  of  late  more  generally  as  a  triad, 
€i  unities,  a  combination  of  a  corruptible  life  within  a 
corraptible  life  two  or  three  deep,  each  possessing  its  own 
jKiparate  fiumlties  or  manifestations,  but  covered  with  a 
common  outside. 

This  remark  more  especially  applies  to  the  philoso-  Hypothesis 
phers  of  the  French  school :  and  particularly  to  the  sy&-  ^     ""*** 
tern  of  Dumas*,  as  modified  by  Bichat ;  under  which  more  of  BichiL 
fimt^ed  form  man  is  declared  to  consist  of  a  pwr  of  lives, 
eadi  distinct  and  co-existent  under  the  names  of  an  or- 
ganic and  an  animal  life ;  with  two  distinct  assortments  of 
sensibilities,  an  unconscious  and  a  conscious.     Each  of 
these  lives  is  limited  to  a  separate  set  of  organs,  runs  its 
race  in  parallel  steps  with  the  other ;  commencing  coetane- 
oosly  and  perishing  at  the  same  moment -f.     This  work 
appeared  at  the  close  of  the  past  century ;  was  read  and 
adnttied  by  most  physiologists ;  credited  by  many ;  and 
became  the  popular  production  of  the  day.     Within  ten 
or  twelve  years,  however,  it  ran  its  course,  and  was  as 
generally  either  rejected  or  fi)rgotten  even  in  France:  and 
M.  Richerand  first,  and  M.  Magendie  since,  have  thought  ^     ^^^ 
tliemsdves  called  upon  to  modify  Bichat,  in  order  to  ofRiche- 
render  him  more  palatable,  as  Bichat  had  already  modi-  ^**^^^ 
fi^  Dumas.   Under  the  last  series  of  remodelling,  which 
is  that  of  M.  Magendie,  we  have  certainly  an  improve- 
ment, though  the  machinery  is  quite  as  complex.     Instead 
^two  distinct  lives  M.  Magendie  presents  us  with  two 
^Unctsets  or  systems  of  action  or  relation,  each  of  which 


•  Principcs  dc  Physiologic.  4  Tom.  8vo.  Par.  1800-S._ 
f  Recberches  sur  la  Vic  ct  la  Mort,  &c. 
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CuLsslv.   has  its  separate  and  peculiar  fimctions,  asystem  of  nu- 
lectuaf ^        tritive  action  or  relation,  and  a  system  of  vital.     To 
principle.       which  is  added,  by  way  of  appendix,  another  system, 
comprising  the  functions  of  generation  *.    Here,  however, 
the  brain  is  not  only  the  seat  but  the  organized  substance 
of  the  mental  powers :  so  that,  we  are  expressly  told,  a 
man  must  be  as  he  is  made  in  his  brain,  and  that  educa- 
tion, and  even  logic  itself,  is  of  no  use  to  him.     ^^  There 
are,^'  says  M.  Magendie,  "  justly  celebrated  persons  who 
have  thought  differently;  but  they  have  hereby  fallen 
into  grave  errors.'"    A  Deity  however  is  allowed  to  exist, 
because,  adds  the  writer,  it  is  comfortable  to  think  that 
he  exists,  and  on  this  account  the  physiologist  cannot 
doubt  of  his  being.     ^'  L'intelligence  de  Fhomme,^  says 
he,  ^^  so  compose  de  phenomcnes  tellement  diffdrens  de 
tout  ce  que  presente  d'*ailleurs  la  nature,  qu'^on  les  rapporte 
h.  un  etre  particuliere  qu'on  regarde  comme  ime  eman^ 
tion  de  la  Divinite.     II  est  trop  consolant  de  croire  a  cet 
itrey  pour  que  le  physiologiste  mette  en  doute'son  exist- 
ence; mais  la  s^verit^  de  language  ou  de  logique  que 
comporte  nudntenant  la  physiologic  exige  que  Ton  traite 
de  rintelligence  humaine  comme  si  elle  etait  la  resultat 
de  Taction  d'un  organe.     En  s'icarta^it  de  cette  inarche, 
deshommes  justemcnt  celebres  sont  tombds  dans  des^ao^ 
erreurs;  en  la  suivant,  on  a,  d'ailleurs,  le  grand  avant^ige 
de  conserver  la  mcme  mdthode  d'etude,  et  de  rendre  tr^ 
faciles  des  choses  qui  sont  envisage  gdneralement  ccmu- 
mc  presqu**  au-dessus  de  Fesprit  humain.^---^^  II  existe  une 
science  dont  le  but  est  d'apprendre  k  raisonner  justemait 
c^est  la  logiqucy  mais  Ic  jugement  errond  ou  Tesprit  &ux 
(for  judgement,  genius,  and  imagination,  and  therefore 
false  reasoning,  all  depend  on  organization)  tiennait  k 
Torganization.     II  est  impossible  de  se  changer  k  cet 
egard ;  nous  restons  tels  que  la  nature  nous  a  faitsf . 
H^^ibesis        Dr.  Spurzheim  has  generally  been  considered^  tnm  tbe 
hera  '^*'      concurrait  tenour  of  his  doctrines,  as  belonging  to  the  date 

*  Precis  Elementaire  de  Physiologie.  8  Tom.  8vo.  Paris,  1816,  1617. 
f  Predf  Elementaire,  &c  ut  supra,  passim. 
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of  materialists ;  bat  this  is  to  mirtake  bis  own  positive  Olau  IV. 
assertion  upon  thd  subject,  or  to  condude  in  opposition  i^^  *^ 
to  it  He  speaks,  indeed,  upon  this  tc^Hc  with  a  singular  pnaeiple. 
hesitation  and  reserve,  more  so,  perhaps,  than  upon  any 
edier  point  whatever;  but  as  &r  as  he  ehooses  to -express 
fainsdf  on  so  abstruse  a  subject,  be  regards  the  soul  as  « 
distinct  being  from  the  body,  and  at  least  intimates  that 
it  ]iMpy&«  nearer  akin  to  the  Deity.  Man  is  with  him  also 
possessed  of  two  lives,  an  automatic  and  an  animal: 
the  first  produced  by  ozganiaation  alone,  and  destitute  of 
eoMciousness ;  the  second  possessed  of  consciousness  de- 
feadeat  on  the  soul,  and  merely  manifesting  itself  by 
o^anization.  ^^  We  do  not,""  says  he,  **  attempt  to  explaki 
how  the  body  and  soul  are  joined  togeth^  and  exercise 
a  mutual  influence.  We  do  no^  examine  what  the  soul 
cm  do  without  the  body.  Souls,  so  &r  as  we  know,  may 
be  united  to  bodies  at  the  moment  of  c<mception  or  after- 
wards ;  tbey  may  be  difierent  in  all  individuals,  or  of  the 
sme  kind  in  every  one ;  they  may  be  emanaticms  from 
€M,  or  somethii^  essentially  different  "^  *.  The  mind  of 
this  celebrated  craniologist  seems  to  be  w<mdei&lly  scep- 
tical and  bewildered  upon  the  subject,  and  studiously 
tfoMs  the  important  question  of  the  ci^acity  of  the  soul 
for  an  independent,  and  frtture  ^dstenee :  but  with  the 
above  dedamticms  he  cannot  weU  be  arranged  in  the  class 
of  materialists. 

The  hypothesis  wMch  has  lately  been  started  by  Mr.  HypotfH»if 
Lawr^ice-f  is  altogether  of  a  different  kind,  and  though  simpler,  but 
mi&mbtedly  much  simpler  than  any  of  the  preceding,  its  basis  not 
does  not  seem  to  be  built  on  a  more  stable  foundation.  ^^^ 
AcccHrding  to  his  view  of  the  subject,  organized  differs 
from  inorganized  matter  merely  by  tile  additien  of  certain 
^ftOPEBTiEs  which   are  called  vital,  as  sensibility  and 
initahility.     Masses  of  matter  endowed  with  these  new 
Ptop£fiti£s  become  organs  and  systems  of  organs,  con- 
stitute an  animal  frame,  and  execute  distinct  sets  of    . 

*  Physiognomical  System,  &c  p.  25S.  Svo.  Lond.  1815. 

t  Introduction  to  OmparatiTe  Anatomy  and  Pliysiology,  Sic*  Svo.  1816. 
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PURPOSES  or  FUNCTIONS,  foT  fVuictions  and  purposes  car- 
ried into  execution  are  here  synonymous.  "  Life  is  the 
assemblage  of  all  the  ftmctions  (or  purposes)  and  the 
general  result  of  their  exercise ''*. 

Life,  therefore,  upon  this  hypothesis,  instead  of  being 
a  two-fold  or  three-fold  reality,  running  in  a  combined 
stream,  or  in  parallel  lines,  has  no  reality  whatever.  It 
has  no  esse  or  independent  existence.  It  is  a  mere  as- 
semblage of  PURPOSES,  and  accidental  or  temporary  pro- 
perties :  a  series  of  phsenomena-f,  as  Mr.  Lawrence  has 
himself  correctly  expressed  it ; — a  name  without  a  thing. 
"  We  know  not,'^  says  he,  "  the  nature  of  the  link  that 
unites  these  phaenomena,  though  we  are  sensible  that  a 
connexion  must  exist ;  and  this  conviction  is  sufficient  to 
induce  us  to  give  it  a  name,  which  the  vulgar  regard 
as  the  sign  of  a  particular  principle ;  though  in  fact  that 
name  can  only  indicate  the  assemblage  of  the  PHiSNO- 
mena  which  have  occasioned  its  formation  ""J. 

The  human  frame  is,  hence,  a  barrel-organ,  possessing 
a  systematic  arrangement  of  parts,  played  upon  by  pecu- 
liar powers,  and  executing  particular  pieces  or  purposes ; 
and  life  is  the  music  produced  by  the  general  assemblage 
or  result  of  the  harmonious  action.  So  long  as  either  the 
vital  or  the  mechanical  instrument  is  duly  wound  up  by  a 
regular  supply  of  food  or  of  the  wince,  so  long  the  music 
will  continue :  but  both  are  worn  out  by  their  own  action; 
and  when  the  machine  will  no  longer  work,  the  life  has 
the  same  dose  as  the  music ;  and  in  the  language  of  Cor- 
nelius Gallus,  as  quoted  and  appropriated  by  Leo  X., 
— redit  in  nihilum,  quod  fuit  ante  nihil. 

There  is,  however,  nothing  new  either  in  this  hypothe- 
sis or  in  the  present  explanation  of  it.  It  was  first  started 
in  the  days  of  Aristotle  by  Aristoxenus,  a  pupil  of  his, 
who  was  admirably  skilled  in  music,  and  by  profession  a 

♦  Introduction  to  Comparative  Anatomy  and  Physiology,  &c.  p.  120. 
t  Id.  p.  J  22. 
\  Id.  p.  122. 
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phyncian.  It  was  pn^unded  to  the  world  under  the  name    ClamIV. 
of  the  system  of  harmony,  either  from  the  author's  finkU  JJ.^Ja'^ 
ness  for  music,  or  from  his  comparing  the  human  frame  principla. 
to  a  musical  instrument,  and  his  regarding  life  as  the  |iiu'tr»ted 
result  of  dOl  its  parts  acting  in  accordance,  aud  producing  named  it 
a  gaiend  and  harmonious  effect.  ^hT"^^ 

How  fiur  Mr.  Lawrence'^s  revised  edition  of  this  hypothe-  ^       !^' 
as  may  prove  satisfiictory  to  other  classes  of  materialists  authe 
I  cannot  tell :  but  if  he  should  succeed,  he  will  be  more  ^^^^^ 
fortunate  than  Aristoxenus  who  pleased  neither  the  other  itu  in  hii 
materialists  nor  the  immaterialists  of  his  day.     From  the  ^^' 
latter,  indeed,  he  could  e;q>ect  no  coimtenance :  but  even 
the  Epicureans,  though  they  held  that  the  mind  was  cor-  etpedaiiy 
ruptible  as  formed  of  matter,  which  they  had  no  reason  cure&ns;^ 
to  bdieve  was  then  or  ever  would  be  otherwise  than  cor- 
ruptible under  any  modification  whatever,  held,  at  the 
same  time,  that  it  had  a  substantive  existence,  distinct 
from  that  of  the  grosser  frame  of  the  body,  and  possessed 
of  other  and  £a,T  higher  properties :  being  formed  of  the 
finest,  lightest,  smoothest,  and  most  moveable  material 
dements,  and  hence  exquisitely  etherialized  and  volatile : 

— est  animi  natura  reperta 
Mobilis  egregie,  perquam  constare  necesse  est 
Corporibiu  parvisy  et  Isyibus,  atque  rotimdis  *. 

The  atomic  philosophers,  therefore,  joined  with  the  ^how»»ted 

««i  .  ,/^..  .         i.'f  i»v  with  the 

Platonists  and  Stoics  m  opposing  the  system  of  harmony,  piatoni«t« 

and  that  chiefly  upon  the  two  following  grounds,  which  ""^  S^>^«- 

win  apply  with  as  much  force  to  its  present  as  to  its  ^^^  ^ 

primary  form.     First,  admitting  that  an  assembla^  and  oppotiaon 

exercise  of  all  the  ftmctions  of  the  machine  are  neces-  J^^g'^J^ 

sary  to  maintain  the  phsenomena  of  life,  we  are  left  as  doctrine 

much  in  the  dark  as  ever  concerning  the  nature  of  the  *^^JJ^ 

principle  by  which  this  harmonious  instrument  becomes  fication. 
gradually  developed  and  is  kept  in  perpetual  play.  And 
next,  that  the  life  or  well-being  of  the  animal  frame  does 
not  depend  upon  an  assemblage  and  exercise  of  all  its 
functions  or  purposes,  since  the  mind  may  be  diseased 

*  LucTet.J)«IUr.Nat.iir.SOi. 
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trlkSe  Ae  body  renuons  unaffected ;  or  the  body  may  lose- 
some  of  its  own  organs,  while  the  mind,  or  even  the  general 
heal^  of  the  body  itself  may  continue  perfect  *, 

In  the  darkness,  dierrfore,  which  continues  to  hang 
over  the  mysterious  subject  befinre  us,  I  feel  ineomjSetent 
to  enter  into  the  question  conceroii^  the  actual  essence  of 
the  mind,  and  am  perficetly  content  to  take  its  general 
nature,  powers  and  destiny,  from  the  only  volume  v^idi 
is  capable  of  giving  us  any  deeided  infonnation  upon  die 
subject ;  to  follow  it  up  as  £ur  as  that  volume  may  guide 
us,  and  to  stop  where  it  withdraws  its  assistance. 

Closely  connected  with  the  present  question  is  another 
of  neariy  as  much  perplexity,  and  the  consideration  of 
which  has  not  been  attended  with  much  more  success, 
but  which  must  not  be  passed  by  on  the  present  occasion 
without  being  glanced  at. 

Whatever  be  the  nature  or  substance  of  the  ndnd, 
the  brain  is  the  organ  in  which  it  holds  its  seat ;  and 
whence  it  maintains  an  intercourse  with  the  surroundiiig 
world.  Now,  it  must  be  obvious  to  every  one  who  has 
attended  to  the  operation  of  his  senses,  that  there  nrrei 
is,  nor  can  be  any  direct  communication  between  the 
mind,  thus  stationed  in  the  brain,  and  the  external  ob- 
jects  the  mind  perceives ;  which  are  usually,  indeed,  at 
some  distance  even  from  the  sense  that  gives  notiee  of 
them.  Thus,  in  looking  at  a  tree  it  is  the  eye  alone 
that  beholds  the  tree,  while  the  mind  only  perceives  a 
notice  of  its  presence  by  some  means  or  otiier,  from  the 
visual  oi^^an.  So,  in  touching  this  table  it  is  my  hand 
alone  that  comes  in  contact  with  it,  and  communicates  to 
my  mind  a  knowledge  of  its  hardness  and  other  quali- 
ties. What  then  is  the  medium  by  which  such  communi- 
cation is  maintained  ?  which  enables  the  mind  to  have  a 
perception  of  the  form,  size,  colour,  smell,  and  even  dis- 
tance of  olgects,  correspondent  with  that  of  the  senses 
which  are  seated  on  the  surface  of  the  body  ?  and  which 


*  Lucrei.  Dr  Rcr.  Nat.  m.  105—266.  Lactant.  in  Vtt  Epicur.  Pefignac-. 
Anti-Lucret  Lib.  v.  9idS, 
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tt  the  same  time  that  it  conveys  this  information,  pro-   CtAM  IV. 
duces  sudi  an  additional  effect,  that  the  mind  is  able,  at  }^^'^^ 

11  .  .  n  «  lectual 

Its  own  option,  to  call  up  an  exact  notion  or  idea  of  principla. 
those  qualities  at  a  distant  period,  or  when  the  objects 
diemselves  are  no  longer  present  ?     Is  there,  or  is  Uiere  Howat- 
Bot,  any  resemUanee  between  the  external  or  sensible  ^J^n^ed 
olgect,  and  the  internal  or  mental  idea  or  notion  P    K  by  former 
tfiere  be  a  resemblance,  in  what  does  that  resemblance  ''ypo^iicMt- 
consist?  and  how  is  it  produced  and  supported?    Does  ExdmaUoa 
the  external  object  throw  off  representative  likenesses  of  Epwumt. 
of  itself  in  films  or  under  any  other  modification,  so 
fine  as  to  be  able,  like  the  electric  or  magnetic  aura, 
to  pass  without  injury  firom  the  object  to  the  sentient 
organ,  and  firom  the  sentient  organ  to  the  sensory,  or 
mental  presence-chamber?   or   has   the  mind  itself  a  OfAnsto- 
faculty  of  producing,  like  a  mirror,  accurate  counter* 
agnsy  intellectual  pictures  or  images  correspondent  with 
the  sensible  images  communicated   from  the  external 
olgect  to  the  sentient  organ?      If,  on  the  contrary^  Of  Pluto 
tl^  be  no  resemUanee,  are  the  mental  perceptions  ^^J^ 
mere  notions,   or   intellectual  symbols  excited  in  the  gists. 
mind  by  the  action  of  the  external  sense ;  which,  while 
they  bear  no  similitude  to  die  qualities  of  the  otijeet 
discenied,  answer  the  purpose  of    those  qualities,  as 
lettera  answer  the  purpose  of  sounds  ?  or  are  we  sure  Of  Bericeky 
that  there  is  any  external  world  whatever;  any  thing  *n*>H«me. 
beyond  the  intellectual  principle  that  perceives  and  the 
msationa  and  noticms  that  are  perceived ;  or  even  any 
dung  beyond  those  sensations  and  notions,  those  im* 
pressions  and  ideas  themselves  ? 

Several  of  these  questicms  may  perhaps  appear  in  no 
man  degree  whimsical  and  brain-sick,  and  more  wortihy 
of  St.  liuke's  than  of  a  work  (^  {diysiologtcal  study.  But 
all  of  diem,  and  at  least  as  many  more,  of  a  tanpera^ 
meat  as  wild  as  the  wildest,  have  been  adced  and  insisted 
upon,  and  supported  again  and  again  in  difierent  ages 
sad  countries,  firom  the  zenith  of  Grecian  science  down 
to  our  own  day,  by  jdiilosophers  of  the  clearest  intellects 
in  odier  respects,  and  who  had  no  idea  of  laboonng 
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CtAsslV.  under  any  such  mental  infinnity,  nor  ever  dreamed  of 

iKjtut"^*  the  necessity  of  being  blistered  and  taking  physic. 

principle.  The  nature   of  the  questions  themselves,  therefore, 

Theobwju-  when  put  by  the  characters  referred  to,  sufficiently  ma- 

rity  of  the  nifegt  the  obscurity  of  the  subject  to  which  they  relate : 

proved  by  and  to  enter  into  the  discussions  to  which  they  have 

the  nature  given  rise,  would  lead  us  to  an  irrecoveraMe  distance 

Uons^^  from  the  path  before  us.     Those  who  are  desirous  of 

P*'**^  following  tliem  up  and  of  witnessing  an  exposure  of  th^r 

Thwehy-  absurdity,  cannot  do  better  than  apply  themselves  to 

Sro^nT  the  metaphysical  writings  of  Dr.  Reid,  Dr.  Beattie,  Dr. 

down  by  Ctttupbell  and  Professor  Stewart;  who  if,  on  the  over- 

who  have  throw  of  SO  many  Babel-buildings,  they  have  not  been 

little  sue-  njjjg  tQ  yi^gg  i^jj  edifice  much  more  substantial  in  their 

eitabiishing  Stead,  have  only  failed  fix)m  the  insuperable  difficulty  of 

any  other.       ^^6  attempt. 

The  £ffi.  ^o  i^^  ^^  °^o^^  sensible  of  this  difficulty  than  Mr. 

cuibrftat       Locke,  nor  has  taken  more  pains  both  to  avoid  what  is 
^cMu^     unintelligible  and  unprofitable,  and  to  elucidate  what 
ouftiy  avoid-  m^y  i^  tumed  to  a  good  account  and  brought  home  to  an 
giryjer         Ordinary  comprehension.     It  was  his  imperishable  Essay 
part  of  the     ^^   Hiunan  Understanding  that  gave  the  first  check 
elucidated     to  the  wild  and  visionary  conceits  in  which  the  most  ce- 
what  was      lebntted  luminaries  of  the  age  were  at  that  time  engaged; 
^^d^n     recalled  mankind  from  the  chasing  of  shadows  to  the 
in  hu  Essay  gtudy  of  realities,  from  a  pursuit  of  useless  and  inexpU- 
Under-        Cable  subtleties  to  that  of  important  and  cognoscible  sub* 
«**^"«'      jects ;  or  rather  to  the  only  mode  in  which  the  great  in- 
quiry before  him  could  be  followed  up  with  any  reason- 
able hope  of  success  or  advantage. 
Character  of      To  this  elaborate  and  wonderful  work  which  has  con- 
this  work,     fenred  an  ever-during  fiune,  not  only  on  its  matchless 
author,  but  on  the  nation  to  which  he  belonged,  and  even 
ike  age  in  which  he  lived,  the  physiolc^st  cannot  pay  too 
dose  an  attention.     It  is,  indeed,  of  the  highest  import- 
ance to  every  science,  as  teaching  us  the  elements  of  all 
science,  and  the  only  mode  by  which  science  can  be  ran- 
dered  really  useful,  and  carried  forward  to  ultimate  per- 
fection; but  it  is  of  immediate  importance  to  every  brwch 
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of  physical  knowledge^  and  pardculariy  to  that  which  it    Clam  IY. 
employed  in  tmfolding  the  structure  of  the  mind,  and  its  lectud*^ 
oonnezion  with  the  visible  fitbric  that  incloses  it.  It  may,  prindiae. 
perhaps,  be  somewhat  too  long ;  it  may  occasionally  em-    . 
brace  sulgects  which  are  not  necessarily  connected  with 
it ;  its  terms  may  not  always  be  precise,  nor  its  opinions 
in  every  instance  correct :  but  it  discovers  intrinsic  and 
most  convincing  evidence  that  the  man  who  wrote  it  must 
have  had  a  head  peculiarly  clear,  and  a  heart  peculiarly 
sound:  it  is  strictly  ori^nal  in  its  matter,  highly  im- 
portant in  its  subject,  luminous  and  forcible  in  its  argu- 
ment, perspicuous  in  its  style,  and  comprehensive  in  its 
scope.     It  steers  equally  clear  of  all  former  systems :  we  Avoidt  aU 
have  nothing  of  the  mystical  archetypes  of  Plato,  the  in-  ^^^ 
corporeal  phantasms  of  Aristotle,  or  the  material  species  jargon  of 
of  Epicurus ;  we  are  equally  without  the  intelligible  ^^ 
world  of  the  Greek  schools,  and  the  innate  ideas  of  Des  and  d«arly 
Cartes.     Passing  by  all  which,  from  actual  experience  Jj^JJ^ 
and  observation,  it  delineates  the  features,  and  describes  and  fntmea 
the  operations  of  the  human  mind  with  a  degree  of  pre-  fro^jtJ**^ 
cision  and  minuteness  which  has  never  been  exhibited  earUeat^ 
eitii^  before  or  since;  and  stands,  and  probably  ever  P®*"*™^ 
wiU  stand,  like  a  rock  before  the  puny  waves  of  opposi- 
tkm  by  which  it  has  since  been  assailed  from  various 
quarters.     The  author  may  speak  of  it  with  warmth,  but 
he  speaks  from  a  digested  knowledge  of  its  merits :  for 
he  1ms  studied  it  th(nroughly  and  repeatedly,  and  there 
is,  perhaps,  no  book  to  which  he  is  so  much  indebted  f<^ 
whatever  small  degree  of  discrimination,  or  haUt  of  rea- 
soning he  may  possiUy  be  allowed  to  lay  claim  to. 

Up<m  one  point  he  is  perfectly  dear,  and  that  is  that  Has  been 
die  chief  objections  at  any  time  urged  against  tfiis  oele-  stood^in'^' 
farated  production  have  proceeded  from  an  utter  mistake  >o»f  ea- 
of  its  meaning,  of  which  he  could  give  numerous  instances,  ^^ti^ 
if  gacb  a  digression  were  allowable,  from  the  writings  of 
Bany  who  have  the  credit  of  having  studied  it  pro- 
fiiandly.     The  remark  applies  to  several  of  die  most 
popular  psychologists  o£  both  North  and  South  Britain, 
but  especially  to  those  of  the  continent,  and  more  parti*  cspedaify 

VOL.  IV.  E  ^  ^'"'•^ 
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cularly  still  to  M.  Condorcet,  from  whom  the  French  in 
general  have  received  an  erroneous  idea  of  several  of  its 
leading  doctrines.  It  is  to  this  book  the  medical  student 
ought  to  turn  himself  for  a  knowledge  of  the  laws  that 
regulate  the  developement  and  growth  of  the  mind,  as 
he  should  do  to  the  labours  of  Haller  or  Hunter  for  a 
knowledge  of  those  that  regulate  the  developement  and 
growth  of  the  body,  and  I  shall  hence  draw  largely  upon 
it  through  the  remainder  of  this  introduction. 

The  whole  then  of  the  metaphysical  rubbish  of  the 
ancient  schools  being  cleared  away  by  the  purging  and 
purifying  energy  of  the  Essay  on  Human  Understand- 
ing, mankind  have  since  been  enabled  to  contemplate 
the  body  and  mind  as  equally,  at  birth,  a  tabula  rasa^  or 
unwritten  sheet  of  paper;  as  consisting  equally  of  a 
blank  or  vacuity  of  impressions ;  but  as  equally  capaUe 
of  acquiring  impressions  by  the  operation  of  external 
objects,  and  equally  and  most  skilAilly  endowed  with  dis- 
tinct powers  or  faculties  for  this  purpose ;  those  of  the 
body  being  the  external  senses  of  sight,  hearii^,  smell, 
taste,  and  touch ;  and  those  of  the  mind  the  internal 
senses  of  perception,  reason,  judgement,  imagination, 
and  memory. 

It  is  possible  that  a  few  slight  impressions  may  be  pro- 
duced a  short  time  antecedently  to  birth ;  ajid  it  is 
certain  that  various  instinctive  tendencies  which,  however, 
have  no  connection  with  the  mind,  are  more  perfect, 
because  more  needful,  at  the  period  of  birth  than  ever 
afterwards ;  and  we  have  also  frequent  proo&  of  an  here- 
ditary or  accidental  predisposition  towards  particular- 
subjects.  But  the  frmdamental  doctrine  before  us  is  by 
no  means  a£fected  by  such  collateral  circumstances. 

External  ebjects  first  impress  or  operate  upon  the  out- 
ward sendes ;  and  these  senses  by  means  hitherto  unex- 
plained, and,  perhaps,  altogether  inexplicable,  immedi- 
ately impress  or  operate  upon  the  mind,  or  excite  in  it 
perceptions  or  ideas  of  the  presence  and  qualities  of  such 
objects ;  the  word  idea  being  here  employed,  not  in  any 
of  the  significations  of  the  schools,  but  in  its  broad. 
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popular  meaning,  as  importing  "whatever  a  man  observes,  j9^\^' 
and  is  conscious  to  himself  he  has  in  his  mind^*;  what-  lectiui 
ever  was    formeriy « intended  by  the  terms  archetype,  principle. 
jrfiantasm,  species,   thought,  notion,  or  conception,  or 
whatever  else  it  may  be  which  we  can  be  employed  about 
in  thinking^ .    And  to  these  effects  Mr.  Locke  gave  the  l^'  of 
name  of  ideas  of  sensation,  in  allusion  to  the  source  "^"^ 
from  which  they  are  derived. 

But  die  mind,  as  we  have  already  observed,  has  va-  ^^^^! 
lious  powers  or  fiMnilties  as  well  as  the  body ;  and  they  are  on*iueSr. 
qidte  as  active  and  lively  in  their  respective  functions : 
in  consecpience  of  which  the  ideas  of  external  objects  are 
not  only  perceived,  but  retained,  thought  of,  compared 
compounded,  abstracted,  doubted,  believed,  desired ;  and 
hence  another  fountain,  and  of  a  very  capacious  flow, 
from  which  we  also  derive  ideas :  viz.  a  reflex  act  or  per- 
ception of  the  mind's  own  operations ;  whence  the  ideas  J^.®^ 
derived  from  this  fountain  are  denominated  ideas  of 

KEFLEXION. 

The  ideas,  then,  derived  fix)m  these  two  sources,  and  ^^^^f 
which  have  sometimes  been  called  objective  and  sub-  two  kinds, 
JECTIVE,  constitute  all  our  experience,  and,  consequently,  ^-f^^^ 
all  our  knowledge.     Whatever  stock  of  information  a  man  jective : 
may  be  possessed  of,  however  richly  he  may  be  stored  5^^,2i^ 
with  taste,  learning,  or  science,  if  he  turn  his  attention  fromtbeM 
inwards,  and  diligently  examine  his  own  thoughts,  he  will  ^^o  «>"««»• 
find  that  he  has  not  a  single  idea  in  his  mind,  but  what 
has  been  derived  from  the  one  or  the  other  of  these  two 
cliannelp.     But  let  not  this  important  observation  be  for- 
ffottien  by  any  one ;  that  the  idexs  the  mind  possesses  will 

?     ^  •  -1  J-         •£_!     Number 

be  fewer  or  more  numerous,  simpler  or  more  diversified,  ^^  nature 
clear  or  confiised,  according  to  the  number  of  the  objects  of  the  ideai 
presented  to  it,  aiid  the  extent  of  its  reflexion  and  examina-  ^|^^^^i|^^ 
tion.     Thus  a  dock  or  a  landscape  may  be  for  everbefore  by  the 
our  eyes,  but  unless  we  direct  our  attention  to  them,  and  ^^  mtod. 
stody  their  different  parts,  although  We  cannot  be  deceived 


*  Loclce,  on  Human  Understanding,  B.  i.  ch.  I  §  3. 
-f  Locke,  B.  I.  ch.  i.  $  8. 
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Class  IV. 
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lectual 
principle. 
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ideas,  what. 


Complex 
ideas,  wliat. 


Formed  out 
of  simple 
ideas  by 
various 
mental 
operations. 

Complex 
ideas  of 
combina- 
tion. 


in  their  being  a  clock  or  a  landscape,  we  can  have  but  a 
very  inadequate  idea  of  their  character  and  composition. 

The  ideas  presented  to  the  mind,  from  which  soever 
of  these  two  sources  derived,  are  of  two  kinds — simple 
and  COMPLEX. 

Simple  ideas  consist  of  such  as  a^e  limited  to  a  single 
notion  or  perception  ;  as  those  of  unity,  darkness,  light, 
sound,  simple  pain  or  uneasiness.  And  in  the  reception 
of  these  the  mind  is  passive ;  for  it  can  neither  make 
them  to  itself,  nor  can  it,  in  any  instance,  have  any  idea 
which  does  not  wholly  consist  of  them ;  or,  in  other  words, 
it  cannot  contemplate  any  one  of  them  otherwise  than  in 
its  totality. 

Complex  ideas  are  formed  out  of  various  simple  ideas 
associated  together  or  contemplated  derivatively.  And 
to  this  class  belong  the  ideas  of  an  army,  a  battle,  a 
triangle,  gratitude,  veneration,  gold,  silver,  an  orange,  an 
apple :  in  the  formation  of  all  which  it  must  be  obvious 
that  the  mind  is  active :  for  it  is  the  activity  of  the  mind 
alone  that  produces  the  complexity  out  of  such  ideas  as 
are  simple.  And  that  the  ideas  I  have  now  referred  to 
are  complex,  must  be  plain  to  every  one ;  for  every  one 
must  be  sensible  that  the  mind  cannot  form  to  itself  the 
idea  of  an  orange,  without  uniting  into  one  aggr^te  ike 
simple  ideas  of  roundness,  yellowness,  juiciness,  and 
sweetness ;  and  so  of  the  rest. 

Complex  ideas  are  formed  out  of  simjde  ideas  by 
many  operations  of  the  mind  ;  the  principal  of  which, 
however,  are  some  combination  of  them,  some  abstrac- 
tion or  some  comparison.  Let  us  take  a  view  of  each  of 
these. 

And  first  of  complex  ideas  of  combination.  Unity, 
as  I  have  already  observed,  is  a  simple  idea ;  and  it  is 
one  of  the  most  common  simple  ideas  that  can  be  pre- 
sented to  the  mind ;  for  every  object  without,  and  every 
notion  within,  tend  equally  to  excite  it:  and  being  a  simple 
idea,  the  mind,  as  I  have  also  remarked,  is  passive  on  its 
presentation :  it  can  neither  form  such  an  idea  to  itself, 
nor  contemplate  it  otherwise  than  in  its  totality :  but  it 
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c«n  combine  the  ideas  of  as  many-  units  as  it  pleases,  and  j^J'^^  '^' 
hence  produce  the  complex  idea  of  a  hundred,  a  thousand  lectuai 
or  a  hundred  thousand.     So  beauty  is  a  complex  idea ;  pnncipk. 
for  the  mind,  in  forming  it,  combines  a  variety  of  separate 
ideas  into  one  common  aggregate.     Thus  Dryden,  in 
deiineadng  the  beautiful  Victoria  in  his  Love  Triumphant, 

Her  eyes,  her  lips,  her  cheeks,  her  shape,  her  features. 
Seem  to  be  drawn  by  Love's  own  hand ;  by  Love 
Himself  in  love. 

In  like  manner  the  mind  can  produce  complex  ideas  by  Compter 
an  oj^site  process;  and  that  is  by  abstraction  or  abstraction. 
separation.  Thus  chalk,  snow,  and  milk,  though  agree- 
ing, perhaps,  in  no  other  respect,  coincide  in  the  same 
Gcdour;  and  the  mind,  contemplating  this  agreement, 
may  abstract  or  s^arate  the  colour  from  the  other  pro- 
perties of  these  three  objects,  and  form  the  idea  which  is 
indicated  by  the  term  whiteness ,-  and  having  thus  ac- 
qoked  a  new  idea  by  the  process  of  abstraction,  it  may 
afterwards  apply  it  as  a  character  to  a  variety  of  other 
objects;  and  hence  particular  ideas  become  general  or 
omTersal. 

Odier  complex  ideas  are  poduced  by  comparison.  ^^''"P^* 
-Thus  if  the  mind  take  one  idea,  as  that  of  a  foot,  as  a  compa- 
determinate  measure,  and  place  it  by  the  side  of  another  "^"- 
idea,  as  the  idea  of  a  table,  the  result  will  be  a  formation 
of  the  complex  idea  of  length,  breadth,  and  thickness. 
Or,  if  we  vary  the  primary  idea,  we  may  obtain,  as  a 
result,  the  secondary  ideas  of  coarseness  and  fineness. 

And  hence,  complex  ideas  must  be  almost  infinitely  ^^"^.^ 

*•.,,,  •'     complex 

more  numerous  than  simple  ideas  which  are  their  elements  ideas  far 
or  materials ;  as  words  must  be  always  fiur  more  numerous  "°'*  °"" 

.  ^  merous 

than  letters.     I  have  instanced  only  a  few  of  their  prin-  thansimpla. 
cipal  kinds,  and  have  applied  them  only  to  a  few  of  the 
great  variety  of  subjects  to  which  they  arc  referable,  and 
by  which  they  are  elucidated,  in  the  great  work  on  Human 
Understanding. 

It  must,  however,  from  this  imperfect  sketch,  appear  Weas  pos- 
obvious  that  many  of  our  ideas  have  a  natural  corre-  J^'corri^*^ 
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Ofiiceof 
reason  to 
trace  out 
these  con- 
gruities  and 
incongrui- 
ties; a  just 
perception  of 
tbema 
proof  of  a 
sound 
mind,  and  a 
source  of 
real  know- 
ledge. 


Wiseman, 
what. 

Ignorant 
man. 

Man  of 
sagacity. 

Man  of 
dulness. 

Man  of  wit, 
genius, 
and  imagi- 
nation. 

Mad-man: 

or  out  of  his 
Judgement. 

Association 
ef  ideas. 


spoNDENCB,  ccnogniity,  ind  connexion  with  each  other  ; 
and  as  many,  perhaps,  on  the  contrary,  a  natural  re- 
pugnancy, incongruity,  and  disconnexion.  Thus,  if  I 
were  to  speak  of  a  cold  fire  I  should  put  together  ideas 
that  are  naturally  disconnected  and  incongruous;  and 
should  consequently  make  an  absurd  proposition,  <»*,  to 
adopt  common  language,  talk  nonsense.  I  should  be  guilty 
of  the  same  blunder  if  I  were  to  talk  of  a  square  billiard- 
ball,  or  a  soft,  reposingirock ;  but  a  warm  fire,  on  the  con- 
trary, a  white  or  even  a  black  billiard-ball,  and  a  hard, 
rugged  rock  are  congruous  ideas,  and  consequently  con- 
sistent with  good  sense.  Now  it  is  the  direct  office  of 
that  discursive  faculty  of  the  mind^hich  we  call  reason, 
to  trace  out  these  natural  coincidence^  or  disjunctions, 
and  to  connect  or  separate  them  by  proper  relations :  for 
it  is  a  just  perception  of  the  natural  connexion  and  con- 
gruity,  or  of  the  natural  repugnancy  and  incongruity  of 
ourldeas  that  shows  a  sound  mind  and  constitutes  real 
knowledge.  The  wise  man  is  he  who  has  industriously 
laid  in.  and  carefully  assorted  an  extensive  stock  of  ideas  ; 
as  the  stupid  or  ignorant  man  is  he  who,  from  natural 
hebetude,  or  having  had  but  few  opportunities,  has  col- 
lected and  arranged  but  a  small  number.  The  man  who 
discovers  the  natural  relations  of  his  ideas  quickly,  is  a 
man  of  sagacity  ;  and,  in  popular  language,  is  said,  and 
correctly  so,  to  possess  a  quick,  sharp  intellect ;  the  man, 
on  the  contrary,  who  discovers  these  relations  slowly,  we 
call  dull  or  heavy.  If  he  rapidly  discover  and  put  to- 
gether relations  that  lie  remote,  and,  perhaps  touch  only 
in  a  few  points,  but  those  points  striking  and  pleasant,  he 
is  a  man  of  wit,  genius.,  or  brilliant  fimcy,  of  agreeaUe  al- 
lusion and  metaphor ;  if  he  intermix  ideas  of  fancy  with 
ideas  of  reality,  those  of  reflexion  with  those  of  sensation, 
and  mistake  the  one  for  the  other,  however  numerous  his 
ideas  may  be,  and  whatever  their  order  of  succession,  he 
is  amadman ;  he  reasons  firom  false  principles,  and,  as  we 
say  in  popular  language,  and  with  perfect  correctness,  is 
out  of  his  judgement. 

Fmally,  our  ideas  are  very  apt  to  associate  or  run 
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Uigether  in  trains ;  and  upon  this  peculiar  and  happy  dis-   Clam  iv. 
position  of  the  mind  we  lay  our  chief  dependence  in  sow.  i^ctuii" 
ii^  the  seeds  of  education.     It  often  happens,  however,  priodpie.- 
that  some  of  our  ideas  have  been  associated  erroneously, 
and  even  in  a  state  of  early  life,  before  education  has  conK 
menced;   and  hence,  from  the  difficulty  of  separating  Symptthies 
them,  most  of  the  sympathies  and  antipathies,  the  whims  [hiesT^'^ 
and  prejudices  that  occasionally  haunt  us  to  the  latest  whimt  and 
period  of  old  age.  prejudicw. 

Such,  then,  is  the  manner,  in  which  the  mind,  at  first  General 
a  sheet  of  white  paper,  without  characters  of  any  kind,  ^^*^"^" 
becomes  fiumished  with  that  vast  store  of  ideas,  the  ma- 
terials of  wisdom  and  knowledge,  which  the  busy  and 
boundless  fancy  of  man  paints  upon  itwith  an  almost  end- 
less variety.     The  whole  is  derived  from  experience,  thb 

EXPEBIEKCE  OF  SENSATION  OB  OF  BEFLEXION  ;  from  the 

observations  <^  die  mind  employed  either  about  external 
sensible  objects,  or  the  internal  operations  of  itself,  per- 
ceived.and  reflected  upon  by  its  own  faculties. 

These  FACULTIES  are  to  the  mind  what  organs  are  to  the  Hence  fa^ 
bo^:  they  are  its  ministers  in  the. production,  <jombina-  ^w^nd 
tion,  and  resolution  of  diflerent  trains  of  ideas,  and  in  what  organs 
sqyplying  it  with  the  results  of  its  own  activity.     We  J^*^  ^^ 
sometimes,  however,  are  apt  to  speak  of  them  as  distinct  of^ 
and  separate  existences  from  the  mind,  or  as  possessing  spoken  of 
a  sort  of  independent  entity,  and  as  controlling  one  ^gtenlcei, 
another  by  their  individual  authorities,  and  occasionally,  ^"*  «"'*' 
indeed,  as  controlling  the  mind  itself :  for  we  accustom  J^"*^^ 
ourselves  to  describe  the  will  as  being  overpowered  by  fied. 
the  judgement ;  or  the  judgement  as  being  overpowered 
by  the  imagination ;  or  the  mind  itself  as  being  carried 
headlong  by  the  violence  of  its  own  passions.     By  all 
which,  however,  we  only  mean  or  should  only  mean,  that 
the  mind  does  not,  on  such  occasions,  exert  its  own  fa- 
culties in  a  fitting  or  qpber  manner,  or  that  from  some 
diseased  affection,  it  is  incapable  of  doing  so.     For  the  ^^^ytfa- 
faculties  of  the  mind  are  so  many  powers ;  and,  as  powers,  tinct 
are  mere  attributes  of  the  being  or  substance  to  which  JS  dSnct*"** 
they  belong,  and  not  the  being  orBubstance  itself  These,  from  each 

other. 
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therefore,  being  all  different  powers  in  the  mind  6t  in  tlie 
man,  to  do  several  actions,  he  exerts  them  as  he  thinks 
fit :  but  the  power  to  do  one  action  is  not  operated  upon 
by  the  power  to  do  another  action :  for  the  power  of 
thinking  operates  not  on  the  power  of  choosing,  nor  the 
power  of  choosing  on  the  power  of  thinking:  any  more 
than  the  power  of  dancing  operates  on  the  power  of 
singing,  or  the  power  of  singing  on  the  power  of  dancing  *, 
as  any  one  who  reflects  on  these  things  will  easily  perceive. 

The  body  has  its  feelings,  and  the  mind  has  its  fiseU 
ings  also ;  and  it  is  the  feelings  of  the  latter  which  we  c^ 
PASSIONS,  a  mere  Latin  term  for  the  feelings  or  suffer- 
ings of  colloquial  language.  The  feelings  of  the  body 
are  numerous  and  diversified,  as  those  of  simple  adhe  or 
ease,  hunger,  thirst,  heat,  cold,  and  a  multitude  of  others. 
Those  of  the  mind  are  still  more  numerous  and  more 
diversified,  for  they  comprise  the  multifarious  train  of 
gnef,  joy,  love,  hatred,  avarice,  ambition,  conceit,  and 
perhaps  hundreds  more :  all  which,  whether  of  body  or 
mind,  Mr.  Locke  has  endeavoured  to  resolve  into  diJBfer- 
ent  modifications  of  pleasure  or  pain,  according  as  they 
are  productive  of  good  or  evil. 

But  the  analogy  we  are  thus  conducting  between  the 
mind  and  the  body  holds  much  farther :  for  as  the  latter 
is  subject  to  diseases  of  various  kinds,  so  also  is  the 
former.  The  body  may  be  enfeebled  in  all  its  powers,  in 
only  a  few  of  them,  or  in  only  a  single  one.  So  also  may 
the  mind :  "  The  powers  of  perception  and  imagina- 
tion,'' observes  M.  Pinel,  "  are  firequently  disturbed  with- 
out any  excitement  of  the  passions.  The  functions  of 
the  understanding,  on  the  other  hand,  are  ofter  perfectly 
soimd,  while  the  man  b  driven  by  his  passions  to  acts  of 
turbulence  and  outrage.''  And  these  infirmities,  whether 
of  body  or  mind,  may  be  constitutional  and  permanent, 
periodical  or  recurrent,  or  merely  incidental  and  tempor- 
ary. The  body  may  be  of  a  sanguineous  temperament, 
of  a  plethoric  temperament,  of  a  nervous  or  irritable  tem- 


*  Locke,  p.  129. 
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perament ;  and  the  mind  may,  in  like  manner,  possess  an  |^^^^' 
orer-weeningeonfidence  and  courage;  be  characteristically  lectuai 
dull  and  inactive ;  or  be  ever  goaded  on  by  .restlessness  P™»«p'«' 
and  eager  desire ;  it  may  be  quick  in  apprehension  and 
taste,  but  weak  in  memory ;  strong  in  judgement,  but 
alow  in  imagination ;  or  feeble  in  judgement,  but  rapid  in 
imagination :  its  feelings  or  passions  may  be  sluggish,  or 
all  alive ;  or  some  passion  may  be  peculiarly  energetic, 
while  the  rest  remain  at  the  temperate  point. 

When  the  corporeal  deviations  from  the  standard  of  ^^2«i» 
high  health  are  bat  slight,  they  are  scarcely  entitled  to  the  from  per- 
name  of  diseases, — but  when  severe  or  extreme,  they  be-  ^^J^y 
come  subjects  of  serious  attention.     It  is  the  same  with  sBght, 
die  difierent  states  of  the  mind  with  which  I  have  just  called  dis- 
contrasted'  them.    While  several,  or  even  all  the  mental  eatet;  but 
fiKnlties  are  slightly  weak  or  sluggish,  or  inaccordant  with  ^|^^ 


i  or 

the  action  of  the  rest,  they  are  scarcely  subjects  of  me-  «rtreinc 
dical  treatment — for  otherwise  half  the  world  would  be  ^  th^^ 
daily  consigned  to  a  strait  waistcoat :  but  when  the  same  ^  o^  ^ 
changes  become  striking  and  strongly  marked,  they  are  ^bemdolu^ 
real  diseases  of  the  intellect  ;  and,  in  the  ensuing  •<»5^y 
order,  the  genera  will  be  found  taken  from  the  peculiar  but  when 
fiicuMes  of  the  mind  that  chance  to  be  thus  affected.  '^^i^ 

The  mind  and  the  body  bear  also,  in  many  cases,  a  re-  real  dis- 
dprocal  influence  on  each  other ;   which  is  sometimes  ***^ 
general,  and  sometimes  limited  to  particular  faculties  or  ^nd  body 
ftmctions.     It  is  hence  that  fever  or  cephalitis  produces  feoprocaUy 
delirium ;  and  vapours  or  low  spirits  dyspepsy.  «ch^!^. 

The  mind,  therefore,  like  the  body,  becomes  an  into-  Hence  the 
resting  field  of  study  to  the  pathologist,  and  opens  to  Sl^t!^'"" 
his  view  an  additional  and  melancholy  train  of  diseases.  pMoeof 
It  is  these  which  will  constitute  the  subject  of  the  first  Jj^^^ 
order  of  the  class  we  have  now  entered  upon,  and  which  ^'^ 
are  entitled  to  a  deep  and  collected  attention. 
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ORDER  I. 
PHRENICA. 

ZnUORy   PERVERSION,   OR  DEBILITY  OF  ONE  OR  MORE  OF 
THE    MENTAL    FACULTIES. 

Clah  IV.  The  word  phrenica  is  Greek  from  the  Greek  noun  ^^ 5v, 

Pb]^  '•  "  the  mind''  or  "  intellect^     The  diseases  comprised  in 

Afieotiitt  the  order,  are  so  closely  associated  with  each  other  that, 

theintdleet  however  the  ordinal  names  may  differ  in  different  sys- 

S?2rf^  tems  of  nosology,  they  are,  for  the  most  part,  grouped 

tenn.  in  gome  form  or  other  under  a  correspondent  division. 

^121^  And  hence  the  present  order  will  be  found  to  run  nearly 

doMly  parallel  with  the  Deliria  of  Sauvages,  the  M entales  of 

•■•***'*»*^-  Linn^us,  the  Paranoiae  of  Vogel,  the  Vesaniae  of  Cul- 

Ilriu^HT  l^^J  *^^  *^  ^^^  ^*  *^^  ^  Crichton,  and  the  Alie- 
ttmott  an  nation  mentale  of  Pinel :  although  the  generic  divisions 
nwW      ^^  widely  different  from  all  of  them,  and  are  attempted 
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to  be  rendered  something  clearer  and  more  exact.     The    ^^  '^• 
order  comprehends  the  six  following :  Phrenica. 

Diseases 

I.  ECPHRONIA.  INSANITY.  tflecting 

II.  EMPATHEMA.  UNGOVERNABLE  PASSION.    ^  »nteUect. 

III.  ALUSIA.  ILLUSION. 

IV.  APHELXIA.  REVERY. 

V.  PARONIRIA.  SLEEP-DISTURBANCE. 

VI.  MORIA.  FATUITY. 

Each  of  these  will  be  found  to  include  various  distinct  General 
species  of  disorder  proceeding  from  a  morbid  condition 
rf  <Hie  or  more  of  the  mental  faculties  or  feelings,  or  an 
irrespondence  of  them  to  others ;  sometimes  originating 
in  a  diseased  state  of  the  body,  and  sometimes  producing 
such  a  state,  as  has  already  been  explained  in  the  pre- 
ceding proem. 
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GENUS  L 
ECPHRONIA. 

DISEASED  PEECEPTION,  WITH  LITTLE  DEEANGEMENT  OF 
THE  JUDGEMENT,  OCCASIONALLY  SHIFTING  INTO  DIS- 
EASED JUDGEMENT  WITH   LITTLE    DERANGEMENT    OF 

THE  perception;  disturbing  the  mind  generally; 

DIMINISHED  SENSIBILITY  ;  IRREGULAR  REMISSIONS. 

Gnr.  L  The  generic  term  ecphronia,  in  the  Greek  writers 
2c^°  &\c  '^'^f!^^  ^^  Uffoa-wm^  is  derived  from  enpfm  "  extra  men- 
tenn.  tem^  —literally  "  out  of  one^s  mind,^  as  ifi^g^v^  is  ^^  men- 

tis compos^  or  ^^  in  one^s  mind.""  It  is  here  used,  as 
among  the  Greeks,  generically  alone,  in  the  ordinary  sense 
of  insanity ;  and  is  designed  to  include  the  two  following 
species: 

1.  ECPHRONIA    MELANCHOLIA.  MELANCHOLY. 

2.  — ^—     MANIA.  MADNESS. 

Spedet  Each  of  these  species  has  been  regarded  by  many  no- 

^fiw^n^Jy  sologists  as  forming  a  gentcs  of  itself,  for  which  there 
SfeSt  seems  to  be  no  just  reason.  Dr.  Cullen  has  thus  ar- 
writers.  ranged  them  in  his  synopsis,  but  has  given  them  a  dif- 
^^^  ferent  arrangement,  and  a  very  subordinate  place  in  his 
Cullen  Practice  of  Physic,  so  that  in  the  two  works,  he  is,  in 

lldS  MmSk  *^  respect,  altogether  at  variance  with  hunself.  In 
both,  his  order  is  entitled  vesaniae,  which,  in  the  first,  in- 
cludes fatuity,  mania,  melancholy  and  sleep-disturbance 
(oneirodynia),  as  distinct  genera :  but,  in  the  last,  takes 
for  its  genera  delirium,  fatuity,  and  oneirodynia.     He  con- 
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templates  delirium,  moreover,  as  of  two  kinds,  oae  c<mi-      On.  I. 
bined  with  fever,  and  one  without;  the  latter,  he  tells  ua  ^^.^ 
is  what  we  name  insanity ;  and  under  this  latter  kind  Cruineu. 
aIo;ie,  the  ap3nrectic  delirium  of  insanity,  running  synony- 
mously with  the  present  genus  eq>hronia,  he  proceeds  to 
treat  of  melancholy  and  mania  as  species  or  subdivisions 
of  it :  throwing  back  the  other  kind  of  delirium  to  the 
class  of  fevers,  as  unconnected  with  the  subject  before 
him.     So  that,  properly  speaking,  Dr.  CuUen^s  order  of 
vesanise  should  run  parallel  with  the  present  order  phre- 
nica;  the  genera  of  which  should  be  delirium  and  &tuitas; 
while  mania  and  melancholy  should  be  the  species  of  de- 
lirium or  the  first  genus. 

Crichton,  Parr,  Young,  Pinel,  and  most  of  the  Grer-  Amnge- 
man  writers,  contemplate  these  diseases  under  the  same  ^^^^ 
sort  of  specific  subdivision.     Parr,  indeed,  in  his  artide  other  wri- 
MANIA,  asserts  that  both  constitute  nothinir  more  than  ^^ 
TAftiETUEs  of  one  common  species:  yet,  with  an  mcon-  pg„  ^if. 
ristency  which,  amongst  much  that  is  excellent,  is  too  '^^on- 
frequent  to  be  met  with  in  his  Dictionary,  he  changes  his  ^^^"^ 
opinion  in  the  article  nosology,  makes  vesanki  tbe^genus, 
and  arranges  melancholia,  mania,  and  even  oneirodynia, 
as  separate  species  under  it 

The  distinguishing  characters,  as  die  two  species  are  Melancholy 
contanplated  by  the  generality  of  nosologists,  are  clear.  ^^^ 
la  melancholy  the  alienation  is  restrained  to  a  few  olgects  mictUy  dis- 
or  trains  of  ideas  alone;  in  madness  it  is  general    And  ^^^ 
it  hoice  follows  that  gloom,  gaiety,  and  mischievousness  other  by 
may  equally  exist  under  both  species;  according  as  these  ^nST^ 
propensities  are  limited  to  a  single  purpose,  or  areuncon-  modem  p«. 
fined  and  extend  to  every  diing.     Occasionally,  however,  l^"*!/^ 

•^  r^r     1        I-  1     •  '^v     •>.  J    Mdancholy 

anumg  anaent  writers  we  nnd  melancholy  insamty  limited  diflerenUy 
to  insanitv  accompanied  with  gloom  or  despondency,  explained  by 

^  '  1  •  T^  \^  T^    _i  someanaent 

Without  any  attention  to  the  umversahty  or  partiahty  of  writers; 
thedisease :  for  an  undue  secretion  of  melancholia,  which  wfaoM  ex^ 
is  only  a  Greek  terin  for  black  bile  or  choler,  was  sup-  ^^^^^ 
posed  to  be  a  common  cause  of  mental  dejection,  and,  into  popuOar 
where  it  became  habitual,  to  |nrodttoe  a. low  or  gloomy  >*««*»««• 
temperament;  to  which  the  term  melancholic  has  con* 
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Own.  I.     tinued  fo  be  appUed  to  the  present  day.    And  hence  the 
^JJ^*^    vulgar  sense  rf  the  term,  which  is  in  unison  with  this 
CrazincM.     view,  is  at  variance  with  the  technical  and  pathological. 
Yet  the  pathologists  themselves  have  not  been  uniformly 
troe  to  their  own  import :  for  even  Dr.  Cullen,  who  has  fol- 
lowed the  technical  signification  in  his  Synopsis,  by  defining 
melancholy  as  ^^  insania  partialis  sine  dyspepsia,^  some- 
times adopts  the  colloquial  meaning  in  his  Practice  of 
Physic,  and  hereby  betrays  a  confiision  which  rarely  be- 
andbeen       longs  to  him ;  while  Dr.  (now  Sir  Alexander  Cri<^t<m) 
tKh^Uy     has  given  himself  over  completely  to  the  popular,  (ur,  as  he 
byCrich-      would  pcrfaaps  call  it,  the  antient  interpretation  of  the 
^"'  terms ;  distinguishing  mania,  not  by  the  generahzation  of 

the  delirium,  but  by  its  raving  ftuy  or  elevatea  gaiety ; 
and  melancholy,  not  by  a  limitation  of  the  delirium  to 
single  objects  or  trains  of  ideas,  but  by  its  concomitant 
defection  and  despondency. 
EsrabuiadoD       There  seems  to  be  an  equal  incorrectness,  though  of  a 
onew)tit°    different  kind,  in  M.  Pinel,  whose  book  is,  neverdidess, 
incorrect ;     of  great  merit      Delirium  or  wandering  is  made  a  patho- 
nomic  symptom  in  his  definition  of  the  genus ;  in  other 
words,  a  want  of  correspondence  between  the  judgement 
and  the  perception;  and  consequently  this  symptom  should 
be  finmd  in  every  species  which  he  has  arranged  under 
it.     M.  Pinel,  however,  has  given  us  one  species  which 
has  no  such  symptoms,  and  which  is  purposely  intended 
to  include  cases  of  what  he  calls  mania  without  any  such 
discrepancy ;  on  which  account  he  has  denominated  it 
that  of  con-   manie  sons  delvre.  All  such  cases,  however,  are  reducible 
iirium^ith    to  modifications  of  rage  or  ungovernable  passion,  and  ought 
ungovera-     by  no  means  to  be  confounded  with  mania ;  tibe  judgement 
'^^^'^^  being,  in  these  instances,  not  at  variance  with  the  percep- 
tion, but  overpowered  by  the  predominant  fury  or  passion 
diat  has  been  excited.     They  all  belong  properly  to  our 
next  g^ms ;  under  which  they  will  be  considered. 
Difficulty  of      Much  difficulty  has  also  been  felt  in  defining  ecphronia 
*f  i^lw   ^^  insanity,  so  as  to  draw  the  line  between  real  disease 
fromhabitu-  and  haUtual  waywardness  or  oddity;  and  hence  while 
t^^""^    some  definitions  aie  so  naiTow  as  to  set  at  liberty  half  the 
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ptttiento  at  Bethlem  or  the  Bic6tre;  others  are  to  loose  ^2^'^' 
and  capacious  as  to  give  a  strait  waistcoat  to  half  the  wcnrld.  SSiH^ 
M.  Dnfour,  undertook  with  great  learning  and  inge-  Cnzineu. 
Buity  to  prove  that,  as  all  our  knowledge  of  an  external  ^J^^y 
workl  is  derived  from  the  action  of  the  external  senses,  diaeaied. 
while  mental  sanity  depends  upon  the  soundness  of  these  I^u^^^r's 
senses,  mental  insanity  is  alone  to  be  referred  to  a  diseased  oi^i^^ 
conditi(m  of  one  or  more  of  them.     And  in  proof  of  <^n^<io° 
this  he  gives  the  cato  of  a  person  who  lost  his  senses  lenul "" 
because  he  could  not  be  persuaded  that  the  objects  he  saw 
in  consequence  d  an  incipient  cataract,  arose  entirely 
from  that  complaint   ^*  When  he  found  that  he  could  not 
remove  tlie  dark  web  which  appeared  to  him  to  be  ccm^- 
stantly  floating  before  his  eyes,  he  fell  into  such  frequent 
fits  of  violent  passion  that  he  became  quite  insane.     But 
at  soon  as  the  disease  was  completed  he  became  more 
tractable,  and  submitted  to  the  operation  like  a  reasonable 

BUUL^ 

Bat  this  only  shows  us  that 

Ira  furor  brevis  est, 

or  else  that  the  insanity  was  caused,  not  by  the  cataract, 
but  by  the  frequent  fits  of  violent  passion.  Thousands 
of  persons  have  had  catanicts  in  every  form,  and  other 
external  senses  than  the  eye  diseased  in  every  foijn,  and 
have  been  bom  defective  in  several  of  these  senses  witib- 
oat  the  least  mark  of  insanity ;  while  other  persons,  appa- 
rently in  the  most  perfect  possession  of  all  the  five  senses, 
have  been  stark  mad.  And  hence  the  doctrine  at  M. 
Dufoor,  boasts  of  few  advocates  in  the  present  day. 

In  insanity  or  delirium  without  fever,  it  is  fer  mote  J^P*^*^ 
obvious  that  there  is  a  morbid  cmidition  of  the  judge-  and  Con- 
ment,  or  of  die  perception,  or  of  bc^th.     Mr.  Lodie,  and  ^^»  ^^ 
after  him  M.  Ccmdillac,  refers  it  to  the  fenkier  alone,  and 
diaracterixes  madness,  in  the  general  sense  of  the  term,  by 
false  judgement ;  by  a  disposition  to  associate  ideas  incor^  ftiiejudge- 
rectly,  and  to  mistake  them  for  truths ;  and  hence,  says  "*^^ 
Mr.  Locke,  ^^  madmen  err  as  men  do  that  argue  right 
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fiom  wrong  principles^*.  Dr.  Battle  on  the  contnnyi 
refers  madness  to  the  hitter  faculty  alone,  and  characterises 
it  by  false  perception;  bat  the  perceptions  in  madness 
seem,  for  any  thing  we  know  to  the  contrary,  to  be 
frequently  as  correct  as  in  health,  the  judgement  or 
reasoning  being  alone  diseased  or  defective. 

It  is  difficult  to  say  which  of  these  two  explanadoiis  of 
madness  is  most  imperfect.  It  is  sufficient  to  observe  diat 
neither  of  them,  taken  alone,  describes  a  condition  o{ 
the  fiunilties  strictly  morbid,  and  consequently  neither  of 
them  defines  madness.  For  we  are  daily  meeting  with 
thousands  of  mankind  who  are  under  the  influence  of  fidse 
judgements,  who  unite  incongruous  or  discrepant  ideas, 
Mid  draw  from  fiilse  associations  right  conclusions,  yet 
whom  we  never  think  of  regarding  as  out  of  their  senses. 
While  on  the  contrary  if  false  perceptions  be  sufficient  to 
constitute  madness,  every  man  is  insane  who  mistakes  at 
a  distance  a  square  for  a  round  tower,  the  bending  aiure 
sky  that  terminates  an  extensive  landscape  for  the  sea,,  or 
the  distant  rumbling  of  a  heavy  waggon  over  the  streets 
for  a  peal  of  thunder :  and  we  should  none  of  us  be  safe 
from  such  a  charge  for  a  single  day  of  our  lives. 

Dr.  Cullen  seems  to  have  embraced  Mr.  Lockers  view 
of  the  subject :  for  his  definition  of  insanity  (vesamse)  in 
the  latter  editions  of  his  Synopsis  is  ^^  injured  Amotions  of 
the  mind  in  judging  (mentis  judicantia)  without  pyrexy 
or  coma.^  Dr.  Crichton,  on  the  contrary  seems  rather  to 
adhere  to  Dr.  Battlers  view,  though  he  enlarges  and 
improves  upon  it ;  and  hence  his  definition  is  ^^  General 
derangement  of  the  mental  faculties,  in  which  diseased 
perceptions  are  mistaken  for  realities;  with  incoherent 
language  and  unruly  conduct^ 

Diseased  is  certainly  a  better  term  than/a&e,  whidi  is 
that  of  Dr.  Battle;  but  ^^ unruly  conduct^  does  not 
essentially  belong  to  madness,  even  under  this  excellent 
writer^s  own  explanation :  for  of  the  three  species  which 
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he  oomprehends  under  this  disease  as  a  genus,  vis.  mania  ^J^^'  h 
fitfUnmday  mania  miti8y  and  melandiolia,  while  the  last,  in^Sui^ 
as  he  aftttwards  illustrates  it*,  evinces  these  symptoms  CruineM. 
•aly  occasionally,  he  expressly  tells  us  of  the  second,  that  ^^  ^ 
the  diseased  are  ^^  all  happy,  gay,  and  cheerful;  that  true  to hu 
*^good  humour  characterises  this  insanity,  and  hence  the  ^  '^ 
patients  are  in  general  very  tractable '"f. 

But  die  duef  objection  to  Sir  A.  Crichton's  definition  "^  °P^ . 
of  insanity,  is  his  limiting  it,  in  respect  to  the  mental  compn- 
fiKokies,  to  the  power  of  perception  while  the  judgment  iiennve  in 
rmains  totally  unaffected.     ^^  In  regard  to  lunatics "",  says  diaetl^to 
he,in  another  place,  ^^  and  men  who  are  of  a  sound  mind,  the  faculty 
the  fiumlty  of  judging  is  the  same  in  bath,  but  they  have  tionT'*'^ 
di&re&t  perceptions,  and  their  judgements  therefore,  must 
b^  different''^. 

Now  if  the  fiiculties  of  perception,  attention  and  memory 
be  liable  to  derangement,  as  the  same  writer  admits,  and 
there  be  ^^a  general  derangement  of  mental  fiiculties  in 
insanity'",  there  seems  no  sufficient  ground  for  exempting 
the  fiMulty  of  judgement  And  a  little  attention  to  the 
history  of  an  insane  patient  will,  I  think,  sufficiently  sup- 
port Ae  o]Hnion  of  Mr.  Locke  and  Dr.  Cullen  upim  this 
point,  and  show  that  this,  if  not  the  faculty  chiefly 
diseased,  labours  under  at  least  as  much  disease  as  that  <^ 
pezoqption. 

We  have  afaready  observed  in  the  proem  to  the  present  ad  the 
dass,  that  all  the  powers  of  the  mind  are  as  liable  to  be  the  miad, 
sflEbcted  with  diseases,  and  diseases  of  various  kinds,  as  likean  the 
thpae  f£ihe  body ;  and  that  either  the  body  or  the  mind  may  ^fb^, 
be  enfiseUed  at  Uie  same  time  in  the  whole  of  its  powers,  in  ^^^.^ 
tfewitfits  powers,  or  in  a  single  power.  A  sound  mind  .sup-  ^|^. 
poaes  an  existence  of  all  the  mind^s  feelings  and  intellectual 
powers  in  a  state  of  vigour  and  under  the  subordination 
of  the  judgement,  which  is  designed  by  nature  to  be  the 
gOTernii^  or  controlling  principle.     And  thus  constitute 


*  Of  Mental  Derangement,  Book  in.  Ch.  in.  Vol  ii. 
f  Id.  Book  1.  Ch.  V.  pp.  181,  18S.  Vol  i. 
I  Id.  Vol  I.  p.  401. 
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ed,  the  mind  is  said  to  be  in  a  state  of  erder  or  ammge- 
ment.  It  often  happens  that  this  i^der  (ht  arrangement  is 
slightly  broken  in  upon  by  natural  constitution,  or  some 
corpoi^al  affection ;  but  so  long  as  the  irregularity  does 
not  essentially  interfere  with  the  mental  health,  it  is  no 
mcNre  attended  to  than  slight  irregularities  or  disquietudes 
of  the  body.  Yet  whenever  it  becomes  serious  and  com- 
plicated,  it  amounts  to  a  disease,  and  the  mind  is  said,  and 
most  correctly  so,  to  be  deranged  or  disordered. 

This  derangement  may  proceed  from  a  morbid  state  et 
any  of  the  intellectual  or  any  of  the  empassioned  faculties  of 
the  mind,  for  the  perception  may  not  correctly  convey 
the  ideas  we  receive  by  the  external  senses,  or  the  judge- 
ment may  lose  its  power  of  discriminating  them ;  €ft  the 
memory  may  not  retain  them,  or  the  imagination  or  the 
passions  may  be  in  a  state  of  unruly  excitement :  all 
which  will  lay  a  foundation  for  different  kinds  or  genera 
of  diseases,  and  in  fact  form  the  foundation  of  those  ap- 
pertaining to  the  present  order. 

Now  an  attentive  examination  into  the  habits  of  an 
insane  person  will  show  first,  that  the  judgement  and  the 
perception  are  both  injured  during  the  existence  of  in* 
sanity ;  and  next  that  though,  from  a  violent  or  complica- 
ted state  of  the  disease,  the  morbid  condition  often  extends 
to  some  other,  or  even  to  all  the  other  mental  &cultie6, 
yet  it  does  not  necessarily  or  essentially  extend  to  them ; 
for  a  madman  may  be  fiirious  or  passionate,  yet  every 
madman  is  not  so ;  his  memory  may  fail  or  his  attenti<m 
be  incapable  of  fixing  itself,  or  his  imagination  be  wild 
and  extravagant,  but  these  do  not  always  occur.  The 
faculties,  however,  of  the  judgement  and  the  perception 
are  affected  in  every  case,  though  they  are  not  always 
equally  affected  at  one  and  the  same  time :  for  the  morbid 
power  seems,  for  the  most  part,  unaccountably  to  shift  in 
succession  from  the  one  to  the  other,  so  as  alternately  to 
leave  the  judgement  and  alternately  the  perception  free 
or  nearly  free  from  all  estrangement  whatever,  the  disease 
being,  however,  always  accompanied  with  irregular  re- 
missions ;  and  often  with  such  a  diminution  of  sensibility 
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thai  the  patient  is  uniufluenoed  by  the  eiects  of  cold,  ^s^  !• 
aad  hunger,  and  Tcry  generally  unsuBceptihle  <rf  febrile  ^^^ 
niasm.  Cnzbett. 

Thns  a  madman  will  often  mistake  cme  person  who  is  iDuakntM. 
introdttced  to  him  for  another,  and  under  the  inflnenoe 
of  this  mistake  will  reason  correctly  concerning  hint,  and 
although  he  may  have  been  for  years  his  next  neighbour, 
will  ask  him  when  he  came  from  China  or  the  East  In- 
dies, by  whaA  ship  he  returned  home,  and  whether  his 
Toyage  has  beoti  successfiiL  In  all  which  the  error  may 
he  that  of  the  perception  alone.  But  if,  as  is  frequently 
the  case,  the  patient  address  his  visitor  by  his  proper 
name,  he  gives  a  ground  for  believing  that  he  perceives 
him  ari^t,  and  that  the  error  is  that  of  the  judgement, 
which  thus  unites  incongruous  ideas,  applying  a  visionaiy 
Ustory  to  a  real  and  identified  person.  At  another  time,  S*"^ 
he  may,  from  the  first,  perfectly  recognise  the  mdividual 
80  presented  to  him ;  and  to  prove  his  recollection  and  the 
oorreetness  of  his  percepdon,  may  rapidly  run  over  a 
kmglist  of  his  relations,  and  a  long  string  of  anecdotes 
rei^ecting  his  former  life :  after  which  he  may  suddenly 
start,  and  looking  at  the  visitor's  walking-stick,  tell  him 
that  that  drawn  sword  will  never  save  him  from  destruc- 
tion, nor  all  the  men  that  slept  with  him  in  the  same  bed 
tbe  night  before — ^that  his  rival  is  now  pushing  forward 
with  all  speed  on  a  black  horse  with  a  large  army  behind 
Urn,  and  that  to-morrow  he  will  fight  and  lose  his  crown. 

In  such  a  case,  and  it  is  by  no  means  an  extreme  onc^ 
the  perception  and  the  judgment  travel  soundly  and  in 
harmony  at  the  outset  of  the  interview ;  but  they  soon 
leparate  and  abandon  each  other  as  far  as  east  and  west 
It  is  not  always  easy  to  say  whether  the  firesh  paroxysm  N<**  •^^^ 
of  insanity  that  thus  suddenly  displays  itsdf  is  limited  to  termine 
the  one  fiiculty  or  to  the  other,  or  is  common  to  both.  "^^ 
For  if  the  perception  suddenly  wander,  the  judgement  moMat 
has  a  new  train  of  ideas  presented  to  it,  and  must  neces-  ^^^ 
saiily  take  a  new  direction.     Yet  it  is  difficult  to  con- 
ceive how  the  judgement  can  be  thus  abruptly  led  astray 
if  it  continue  sound;  and  hence  it  is  more  probable  that 
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^e  judgement  itself  is  at  fault,  and  admits  a  train  of  ideas 
which,  however  congruous  to  themselves,  are  incongruous 
to  those  fiimished  by  the  faculty  of  perception ;  or  both 
may  equally  wander,  and  accompany  each  other  in  the 
visionary  scene,  as  they  at  first  associated  in  the  real.  It 
is  obvious,  however,  i£  I  mistake  not,  that  both  faculties 
are  affected  in  the  derangement  of  insanity  jointly  or  in 
irregular  succession. 

How  far  a  morbid  st^te  of  the  mental  &culties  may  in 
any  case  depend  upon  the  mind  itself,  as  distinct  from  the 
sensorium  or  instrument  by  which  it  is  connected  with 
the  body,  it  is  impossible  for  us  to  know  till  we  become 
acquainted  with  the  nature  of  this  connexion,  and  perhaps 
also  with  the  essence  of  the  mind,  which,  in  our  present 
state  of  information,  seems  to  be  a  hopeless  subject  of  in- 
quiry. But  we  may  possibly  obtain  some  insight  into  the 
manner  in  which  correct  ideas  of  perception  are  changed 
in  their  nature  and  rendered  incorrect  or  incongruous  by 
a  diseased  judgement,  by  attending  to  a  process  of  varia- 
tion that  is  frequendy  occurring  in  perfect  sanity  and 
acuteness  of  mind.  "  The  ideas  we  receive  by  sensation,'" 
says  Mr.  Locke,  in  adverting  to  this  process,  ^^  are  often 
in  grown  people  altered  by  thejudgemerU  without  our 
taking  notice  of  it.""  And  he  explains  this  position  by 
observing  tiiat  when  a  ball  of  any  imiform  colour,  as  of 
gold,  alabaster,  or  jet,  is  placed  before  the  eye,  tiie  idea 
thereby  imprinted  in  the  mind  is  that  only  of  a  flat  circle 
variously  shadowed,  with  different  degrees  of  light  and 
brightness  coming  to  the  organ  of  sight.  "  But  having 
by  use  been  accustomed  to  perceive  what  kind  of  appear- 
ance convex  bodies  are  wont  to  make  in  us ;  what  altera- 
tions are  made  in  the  reflexions  of  light  by  the  difference 
of  the  sensible  figures  of  bodies,  the  judgement  pr^ently, 
by  an  habitual  custom,  alters  the  appearances  into  their 
causes ;  so  that  from  that  which  truly  is  variety  o£  sha- 
dow or  colour,  collecting  the  figure,  it  makes  it  pass  f<Nr  a 
mark  of  figure,  and  frames  to  itself  the  perception  of  a 
convex  figure  and  an  uniform  colour'^  ^.     And  tiie  same 


•  Hum,  Uoderst,  Book  a.  Ch.  ix.  §  8. 
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change  occurs  still  more  conspicuously  in  looking  at  an      <'■*•  f* 
engraving  or  a  picture,  in  which  the  only  idea  presented  SanU;!^ 
by  the  eye  to  the  perception  is  that  of  a  plane  variously  Cnziness. 
shaded  or  coloured ;  but  which  the  judgement  immediate-  ^J^**' 
ly  changes  and  multiplies  into  other  ideas  of  life  and  mo- 
tion, and  running  streams,  and  fathomless  woods,  and 
doud-capt  mountains.     And  if  in  a  sane  state  we  find 
Ae  judgement  capable  (^  thus  varying  the  ideas  of  per- 
ception presented  to  it,  we  can  have  no  great  diificidty, 
I  think,  in  conceiving  by  what  means  such  a  variation 
may  be  produced  and  may  ramify  into  incongruities  of 
great  extravagance  in  a  judgement  deranged  by  disease. 

Nor  is  there  much  difRculty  in  conceiving  how  the  Whence  re- 
paroxysm  should  be  subject  to  remissions  or  even  inter-  ^^l^ 
missions  more  or  less  reg^ular;  or  the  derangement  be  nontoftbe 
limited,  as  we  firequently  find  it,  and  especially  in  melan-  ^j^^^. 
chdy,  to  particular  subjects  or  trains  of  ideas.    For  first  And  how 
all  diseases  have  a  tendency  to  remissions  or  intermis-  ^^^. 
sions ;  but  those  connected  with  the  brain  or  nerves  more  Umes  to  pv- 
than  any  others,  as  is  evident  in  hemicrania,  epilepsy,  ^^J^^?*"* 
hysteria,  and  palpitation  of  the  heart.    And  next,  there 
is  no  man  in  a  state  of  the  most  perfect  sanity  whose 
judgement  is  equally  strong  and  exact  upon  all  subjects : 
and  few  whose  judgements  are  not  manifestly  influenced 
and  led  astray  by  partialities,  or  peculiar  incidents  of  a 
thousand  kinds ;  insomuch  that  we  dare  not,  on  various 
occasions,  entrust  to  a  man  of  the  strictest  honesty  and 
the  dearest  head  a  particular  subject  for  his  decision, 
whom  we  should  fly  to  as  our  counsellor  upon  every  other 
cccnrrenee.     And  it  is  not  therefore  very  extraordinary 
that,  in  a  morbid  state  of  the  mind,  and  particularly  of 
that  &culty  which  constitutes  the  judgement,  there  should 
be  an  aberration  in  some  directions  or  upon  some  subjects 
which  does  not  exist  upon  others. 

The  corporeal  indications  difler  as  much  as  those  of  Thccorpo- 
the  mind,  and  generally  as  being  governed  by  the  latter,  tionsva^at 
We  have  h^ce  sometimes,  as  an  opening  symptom,  an  tho^of  the 
extraordinary  flow  of  high  spirits,  at  others  extreme  "^ 
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terror.  The  countenaiice  is  pale  and  ghastly,  and  strongly 
expressive  of  inward  emotion ;  the  speech  hurried  and  tre- 
mulous, and  the  extremities  bedewed  with  a  cold  iweat. 
In  other  instances  the  eye  glares  malignantly,  the  &oe  is 
flushed,  and  evinces  a  dreadful  ferocity ;  the  objects  of 
terror  become  objects  of  vengeance,  and  the  patient  is 
ftirious.  In  some  there  is  an  unusual  degree  of  suspi- 
cion, and  an  anticipation  of  evil,  and  a  belief  in  imagin- 
ary plots  or  conspiracies.  In  others  great  irascibility  and 
malignity,  and  a  desire  to  commit  some  act  of  despera^- 
tion,  vengeance  or  cruelty.  All  this  is  often  combined 
with  head-ache,  giddiness,  throbbing  of  the  temples,  or 
impaired  vision.  There  is  little  or  no  sleep,  for  the  mind 
is  in  a  state  of  top  much  excitement,  though  at  times  the 
patient  lies  listless  and  refuses  to  be  roused^. 

Concerning  therefore  the  remote  or  even  the  proximate 
cause  of  the  disease,  we  have  yet  much  to  learn.  From 
the  view  we  have  taken  in  the  proem  of  the  close  con- 
nexion between  the  mind  and  the  brain,  it  seems  reason- 
able  to  conceive  that  the  remote  cause  is  ordinarily  de- 
pendent upon  some  misconstruction  or  misafiection  of  the 
cerebral  organs :  and  hence  every  part  of  them  has  been 
scrutinized  for  proofs  of  so  plausible  an  h3rpothesis,  but 
hitherto  to  no  purpose  whatever.  The  form  of  the  cra- 
nium, its  thickness,  and  other  qualities ;  the  meninges, 
the  substance  of  the  brain,  the  ventricles,  the  pineal  gland, 
the  commissures,  the  cerebellum,  have  all  been  analysed 
in  turn,  by  the  most  dextrous  and  prying  anatomists  c^ 
England,  France,  Germany,  and  Italy,  but  with  no  satis- 
fiu^ry  result.  The  shape  or  thickness  of  the  scull  has 
been  started,  indeed,  as  a  cause,  by  many  anatomists  of 
high  and  established  reputation ;  but  the  conjecture  has 
been  completely  disproved  by  others,  who  have  found  the 
very  structures  supposed  to  be  most  certain  of  producing 
madness,  exist  in  numerous  instances  with  perfect  sound- 
ness of  intellect.    A  particular  shape  of  the  scull  seems. 


*  Annual  Report  of  the  Glasgow  Asylum  for  Lunatics,  1821. 
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indeed,  to  be  often  connected  with  idiotism  from  birth  Gbf.I. 
or  soon  after  birth,  but  with  no  other  species  of  mental  SS£j^ 
darangem^it  whatever.  GmzUiess. 

Morgagni  engaged  in  an  extensive  course  of  dissections  Morgagni 
upon  du8  subject,  and  pursued  it  with  peculiar  ardour : 
and  his  results  are  given  in  his  eighth  epistle  from  the 
second  to  the  eighteenth  article.    In  some  cases  the  brain 
^was  harder,  in  some  softer,  than  in  a  healthy  state ;  occa- 
sionally the  dura  mater  was  thicker,  and  was  studded 
'with  soft,  whitish  bodies  on  the  sides  of  the  longitudinal 
«inu8.    This  sinus  itself  sometimes  evinced  polypous  con- 
cretions ;  and  the  pineal  gland,  or  several  of  the  glands 
a  the  plexus  choroides  were  in  a  diseased  state.     Dr. 
Greding  *,  with  a  like  spirit  of  investigation,  arrived  at 
« like  diversity  of  facts.     Meckel  tells  us  that  he  found  Meckel 
the  brain  denser  and  harder  than  usual  *f* ;  Dr.  Smith  I 
descried  a  bony  concretion,  and  Plenciz  and  various  others 
represent  the  brain  as  bony  or  calculous  in  various  parts ; 
while  Jones,  in  the  Medical  Commentaries,  found  it  soft;cr  Jones. 
than  usual  widi  a  thickening  of  the  membranes  and  a 
tuigeacence  of  the  ventricles.     From  all  which,  nothing  Nothing 
precise  or  pathognomic  can  be  collected,  since  aU  such  ^ojo^no'- 
morbid  appearances  have  been  traced  under  other  diseases  «;« has 
as  well  as  under  insanity.  bee„  ^i. 

M.  Pinel  is  firmly  decided  upon  this  point ;  and  after  i«ct€d. 
a  very  extensive  course  of  investigations  he  asserts,  with  ^*"®*' 
respect  to  the  cranium,  that  there  are  no  facts  yet  clearly 
estaUished  which  prove  the  faculties  of  the  mind  (except 
in  the  case  of  idiotism)  to  be,  in  any  degree,  influenced 
by  its  sixe,  figure,  or  density :  while  with  respect  to  the 
contents  of  the  cranium,  ^^  I  can  affirm^,  says  he,  ^^  that 
I  have  never  met  with  any  other  appearances  within  the 
csvity  of  the  scuU,  than  are  observable  on  opening  the 
bodies  of  persons  who  have  died  of  apoplexy,  epilepsy, 
nervous  fevers,  and  convulsions  :^  and  his  successors  M. 


*  Vannischte  medidniBche  und  chirurgische  Schriften.  Altenb.  1781. 
t  Hist  del*  Acad.  Resale  des  Sciences,  &c  Ann.  1760.  BeroL  ito.  1761. 
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Esqmrol  and  M.  Gleorget  concur  in  the  sune  remarka. 
The  last,  after  having  examined  three  hundred  lunatics 
on  their  decease,  to  settle  the  point  before  us,  thus  ooik- 
dudes :  "  Toutes  les  alterations  que  nous  avons  observdes 
sur  les  alien^s  de  la  Salpetriere  sont  consecutives  au  d^ 
veloppement  de  la  folic,  excepte  celles  des  cerveaux  dV 
diotes,  qui  sont  primitives  et  li^  k  T  6ta.t  intellectueL^ 

The  observations  of  Haslam  are  nearly  to  the  same 
effect :  for  they  concur  in  showing  that,  except  in  so  coiw 
siderable  a  misformation  of  the  scull  or  its  contents,  as 
to  induce  idiotism  firom  an  early  period  of  life,  as  in  the 
case  of  cretinism,  nothing  decisive  can  be  obtained  in  re- 
ference to  insanity  from  any  variations  of  appearance  that 
have  hitherto  been  detected. 

The  dissections  of  Greding  extended  to  not  fewer  thaa 
two  hundred  and  sixteen  maniacal  patients,  the  whole  of 
whom,  however,  died  of  disorders  unconnected  with  their 
mental  ailments:  three  of  the  heads  were  exceedingly 
large,  two  exceedingly  small;  some  of  the  scull-bones 
extremely  thick,  others  peculiarly  thin;  in  some,  the 
frontal  bones  were  small  and  contracted,  in  others,  the 
temporal  bones  compressed  and^  narrow  ^. 

In  a  table  containing  an  aggregate  of  the  patients  re- 
ceived  into  the  lunatic  asylum  at  Bicetre  during  a  consi- 
derable part  of  the  French  revolution,  from  1784  to 
1792,  by  far  the  greatest  number  admitted  were  between 
the  ages  of  thirty  and  forty :  next,  those  between  forty 
and  fifty ;  next  to  these,  patients  between  twenty  and 
thirty;  then  those  from  sixty  to  seventy;  and  lastly,  tbo^ 
from  iiftieen  to  twenty ;  below  which  we  have  no  account 
of  any  admission  whatever.  Hence  different  stadia  c^  life 
seeiQ  to  ^^ercise  Bom^  control,  i^nd  the  period  most  ex- 
posed to  the  disease  is  that  in  which  the  influence  of  the 
passions  may  be  conceived  to  be  naturally  strongest  and 
most  operative.  ^^  Among  the  lunatics  confined  at  Bi- 
cetre,'" says  M.  Pinel,  "  during  the  third  year  of  the 
republic,  and  whose  cases  I  particularly  examined,  I  ob- 
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eenred  that  die  exciting  causes  of  their  nudadies,  in  a  ^^^IZiL 
gveat  minority  of  instances,  were  extremely  vivid  alfec-  ^S^T' 
iaoas  of  the  mind;  as  ungovomaUe  or  disqipointed  amhi-  CmdiwM, 
tMHi,  religioui  fimaticism,  profomid  chagrin,  and  unfbr-  ^'^^^  ^^^ 
tunate  love.    Out  of  one  hundred  and  thirteen  madmen,  dueflypro- 
with  whose  histories  I  took  pains  to  make  myself  ac-  ^JJ^^ 
quainted,  thirty-four  were  reduced  to  this  state  by  domestic  cite  the  dis. 
misfortunes:    twenty-four  by  obstacles  to  matrimonial  ^^'^ 
unions  which  they  had  ardently  desired  to  form ;  thirty 
by  political  Events  connected  with  the  revolution ;  and 
twenty-five  by  religious  fonaticism.'"    Those  were  chiefly 
affected  who  bek>nged  to  professions  in  which  the  ima- 
gination is  unceasingly  or  urdentiy  engaged,  and  not  con- 
trolled in  its  excitement  by  the  exercise  of  the  tamer 
functions  of  the  understanding,  which  are  more  susceptible 
of  satie^  and  fatigue.     Hence  the  Bicetre  registers  were 
chiefly  filled  from  the  professions  of  priests,  artists,  paint- 
as,  sculptors,  poets,  imd  musicians :  while  they  contained 
no  instances  of  persons  whose  line  of  life  demands  a  pre- 
dominant exercise  of  the  judging  faculty :  not  one  natu- 
ralist, physician,  chemist,  or  geometrician. 

But  there  are  other  organs  that  ako  belaray  very  pro-  Whether 
minent  signs  of  diseased  action  in  insanity  as  well  as  the  fr^'^l^ 
tedn,  as  those  of  the  epigastrium  and  the  ac]yoining  re-  eaaed  condi- 
^otts :  and  hence  other  physiologists  have  sought  for  a  ^^^J^ 
remote  or  even  a  proximate  cause  of  the  malady  in  these,  or  other 
rather  than  in  the  encephalon.    This  was  the  case  among  ^^JJ^ 
several,  though  not  the  majority,  of  the  Greek  physicians 
as  we  have  seen  already :  and  it  is  to  this  quarter  that  ^^^"^^ 
M.  Pinel  refers  the  proximate  cause  in  almost  every  in-  |^[^^ 
stance  in  our  own  day.  It  is  here  he  supposes  the  disease  ^^°^ 
to  commence,  and  oont^ids  tiiat  the  affecticm  of  the  brain 
and  of  the  mental  faculties  is  fflibeequent  to  the  abdominal 
symptons,  and  altogether  dependent  upon  them :  and  in 
jHTodT  of  this  he  adverts  to  various  dissections  which  have 
shown  a  considerable  derangement,  not  only  in  the  func- 
tion but  even  in  the  structure  of  one  or  more  of  the  ab- 
dominal organs,  and  particularly  a  displacement  ol  the 
transverse  colon. 
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^y-  f  But  this  is  to  give  a  weight  to  the  morbid  appearances 
instfliQT.  occasionally  manifested  in  these  organs,  above  what  is  al- 
Crmxioess.  lowed  to  like  misfinnnations  in  the  cranium.  Yet  there 
imTS^dfl!!*"  can  be  no  doubt  that,  in  most  cases  of  insanity,  the  brain 
mioal  or-  and  epigastrium  sufier  jointly ;  and  that  the  disease  may, 
^I^^^J^  and  often  does,  commence  in  some  structural  or  fiinc- 
joinUy :        tiouavy  affection  of  the  abdominal  oi^ans  is  perfectly  clear 

from  the  frequency  of  this  complaint  during  pregnancy 
occ»-  and  in  child-bed:  its  being  connected  with  a  peculiar  state 
oriSi^^iii  ^^  ^^^  genital  organs,  as  we  shall  presently  have  occasion 
cither.  to  show,  and  its  following  upon  a  sudden  suppression  of 

the  menstrual  or  hemorrhoidal  discharge. 
Thi«  AMod-      Nor  is  it  difficult  to  account  for  this  association  of  in- 
fluence ex.    fluence  from  the  extensive  distribution  of  the  par  vagum. 


and  the 
£feaae 


and  more  particularly  of  the  intercostal  nerve  over  the 
abdominal  viscera :  on  which  account  a  like  sympathy  is 
by  no  means  imcommon  in  various  other  disorders.  Thus 
while  a  concussion  or  compression  of  the  brain  produces 
nausea,  sickness,  and  constipation,  worms  are  frequently 
fimnd  to  excite  convulsions  or  epilepsy. 
Inference  The  £ur  result  of  the  whole  inquiry  appears  to  be,  that 

^"""^^.^    insanity,  in  every  instance,  to  adopt  the  language  of  Sir 
quixy.  A.  Crichton,  ^^  arises  from  a  diseased  state  of  the  brain 

or  nerves,  or  both*^ :  but  that  in  many  instances  this 
diseased  state  is  a  primary  affection,  and  in  others  a 
secondary,  dependent  upon  a  morbid  condition  of  the 
epigastric  or  some  other  abdominal  organ :  for,  in  what- 
ever this  morbid  condition  may  consist,  and  whatever 
symptoms  it  may  evince,  it  is  not  tiU  the  sensorium  has 
Iqr  degrees  associated  in  the  chain  of  unhealthy  action 
Ihat  the  signs  of  insanity  are  unequivocaL  And,  in  like 
manner,  dyspeptic  and  other  abdominal  symptoms  are  not 
imfiequently  brought  on  by  a  previous  diseased  state  of 
the  mind :  and  it  is  hence  peculiarly  difficult,  and  per- 
haps in  some  cases  altogether  impossible,  to  determine, 
wlusre  wd  are  not  aapiainted  with  the  incipient  symptoms, 
whether  melancholy  or  hypochondrias,  has  originated  in 

*  Qf-Mental  Derangement,  ¥61  u  p.  188. 
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the  state  of  the  abdominal  viscera  or  of  the  cranium ;  or  ^*^  f- 
in  other  words,  whether  the  one  or  the  other  be  a  prnnwry  ^oityT* 
or  a  secondary  affection.  CraxmeM, 

When,  however,  we  are  made  acquainted  with  the  Where  the 
history  of  the  incipient  symptoms,  we  have  a  tolerable  the^pi- 
elue  to  gnkle  us ;  and,  for  the  most  part  may  safely  de-  ^^  *yin- 
cide  that  the  region  primarHy  afibcted,  is  that  which  first  ^^'  uie 
evinces  morbid  symptoms:   and  hence,  while  we  shall  disease  may 
have  little  scruple  in  assigning  Ae  origin  €ft  most  cases  to  iu^^- 
of  hypochondrism  to  a  morbid  condition  of  one  or  mone  ™«^  «««*• 
0f  the  digestive  tnrgans,  we  need  have  as  litde  in  assign- 
ing the  greater  number  of  cases  of  mania  to  a  primary 
misafiection  of  the  bndn  or  the  nerves. 

In  what  that  misaffection  consists  is  a  question  that  hts  Proxbnaie 
never  been  settled  to  the  present  hour,  and  from  our  ^^y^  '"" 
total  inacquaintance  with  the  nature  of  the  connexion 
between  the  brain  and  the  mind,  it  nev»  will  be  in  any 
very  satet&ctory  manner.  The  morbid  changes,  indeed, 
which  we  have  already  seen  are  frequently  to  be  traced 
in  the  stmcture  of  the  brain,  show  very  sufficiently  that 
a  considerable  degree  of  diseased  action  has  been  taking 
place  there ;  but  as  these  changes  are  also  found  in  o^r 
disOTders  of  the  head  as  well  as  in  mania,  and  more  es- 
pedaUy  as  we  cannot  tdl  whedier  diey  have  preceded  or 
been  produced  by  such  action,  they  give  us  little  infor- 
madon  as  to  the  nature  of  the  diseased  action  itself. 

Dr.  CuUen  has  (^ered  a  series  of  ingmous  arguments  CuOen's 
to  prove  that  mania  consists  in  some  inequality  in  the  ex-  ^^ 
dtement  of  the  brain*,  or  of  the  nervous  powur  f,  and 
in  most  cases  in  an  increased  exdtement  Dr.  Cullcn^s 
idea  of  die  nervous  power,  as  we  haveafar«ady  h^d  occasim 
to  observe,  is  very  &r  from  being  explicit :  for  he  defines 
it  ^'  a  subtile  vary  moveable  fluid  indmded  or  inherenim 
a  mann^  we  do  nai  clear hf  tmder stand  in  evary  part  of 
the  medullary  substance  of  the  brain  and  nen^.^  While 
m  other  parts  of  his  writings  he  represents  it  as  never 

•  Pract  Phys.  Vol  fv.  Aph.  xdixil 
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Gek.  l     either  recruited  or  exhausted,  and  thus  concdves  it  to 

^l^^l^^^    possess  qualities  beyond  the  ordinary  endowments  of 

Cnasess.     living  matter.     Yet  his  general  principle  appears  to  be 

well  founded,  and  Sir  Alexander  Crichton  has  availed 

himself  of  it  in  giving  a  fuller  explailiation  of  this  highly 

probable  hypothesis :  and,  after  appealing  to  the  doctrine 

Criditoii*!     which  has  already  been  advanced  and  supported  in  the 

hy^Uienf     preceding  pages  of  the  presait  work,  that  the  nervous 

UUe;  and    power  is  a  peculiar  fluid  secreted  in  the  medullary  sub- 

wiS^  thT"'    stance  of  the  brain  or  the  nerves,  he  endeavours  to  show 

ptthoiogicai   that  the  cause  of  insanities  is  a  specific  morbid  action 

doctrines  of  ^  ^.j^^  vessels  which  secrete  the  nervous  fluid  in  the 

the  preieot 

woit  brain  ♦ ;  and  which  may  hereby  be  altered  not  only  in 

quantity  but  in  quality  f. 

From  the  quickness  of  the  external  senses,  the  irasd- 
Inlity,  heat  of  the  skin,  flushed  countenance,  and  uncom- 
mon energy  which  maniacs  evince,  we  have  reason  to 
believe  this  morbid  action  to  be,  for  the  most  part,  a  pre- 
tematurally  increased  action ;  and  we  are  hence  able  to 
account  for  the  various  exacerbations  and  remissions 
which  it  evinces,  sometimes  periodically,  and  sometimes 
irregularly.  Yet  as  the  health  of  the  faculties  of  the 
mind  must  depend  upon  a  healthy  energy  of  the  vessels, 
too  scanty  a  secreticm  of  nervous  fluid  must  be  as  efi*ec- 
tual  a  cause  of  mental  derangement  as  too  copiousa  flow : 
and  hence  torpor  of  the  vessels  of  the  brain  may  prove  as 
certain  a  cause  of  a  wandering  mind  as  entony,  and,  con- 
sequently, typhous  fever  may  become  a  source  of  delirium 
as  wdl  as  inflammatory.  And  as  the  various  secretions 
can  only  be  elaborated  from  the  Mood,  and  are  often 
aflfected  by  its  condition,  we  may  see  also  how  madness 
may  be  a  result  of  acrid  narcotics  and  other  poisons  intro- 
duced into  the  blood  by  absorption,  or  a  transftision  of 
blood  from  animals  of  a  different  nature,  of  which  Dionis 
has  given  some  very  striking  examples. 

Proofs  thftt       That  there  is  a  tendency  not  only  to  an  increased 


the  senso- 

rial  power 

i»  «ome-  •  Of  Mental  Derangement,  Vol.  t  p.  174, 
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seoreticm  of  senwMrial  powei?  in  tlie  head  in  most  cases  of     Om.  h 
insanity,  but  to  an  accnmulation  of  it  from  aU  parts  of  ]^|J^JJjf^ 
the  body,  and  especially  from  the  sorfiu^,  is  dear  from  CnzineM. 
the  patienfs  diminished  sensibility  to  external  impres-  timet  m- 
sions,  and  his  being  able  to  endure  the  severest  winter^s  ^^^|^)° 
cold,  and  a  fluting  of  many  days  without  inoonvemenoe 
or  indeed  consciousness.     But  that  there  is,  in  some  proofttbitt 
cases,  a  diminished  secretion  of  this  fluid  producing  a  >^  ^  "^^ 
general  debility  of  the  living  fibre,  is  also  clear  from  the  miniaiied. 
great    tendency    manifested  by   some  maniacs,   whose 
brain  gives  no  proof  of  increased  excitement,  to  a  gan- 
grene in  their  extremities,  and,  where  they  are  uncleanly, 
about  the  buttocks.     The  insensilnlity  fiiom  this  cause  is 
sometimes  so  considerable  as  to  affect,  not  only  the  dif- 
fuse organ   of  feeling,  but  some  of  the  local  senses  as 
well.     And  hence  some  patients  lose  their  hearing,  and 
others  are  capable  of  staring  at  the  meridian  sun  without 
pain,  or  any  change  in  the  diameter  of  the  iris  *.    Some- 
times, however,  the  increased  secretion  c£  sensorial  power 
is  so  considerable  as  not  only  to  affect  the  head,  but  to 
augment  the  corporeal  sensibility  generally.    And  hence 
Hofiinan  makes  accumulated  sensation  an  ordinary  sym- 
ptom of  this  disease  -f*,  mistaking  the  exception  fi>r  the 
general  rule :  and  Riedlin  gives  us  an  instance  of  a  ma- 
niac, who,  instead  of  calling  for  and  being  able  to  endure 
large  quimtities  of  snuff,  sneesed  and  was  convulsed  on 
smelling  the  mildest  aromatics  j. 

It  is  a  melancholy  reflection  that  insanity  is  often  the  Innnity 
result  of  an  hereditary  predisposition.     This,  indeed,  ^^J^ 
has*been  denied  by  a  few  writers;  but  their  opinion  reditarypre 
has  unhappily  been  confrited  by  the  concurrent  voice  of  "^V*"^***** 
those  who  have  thought  differently,  and  the  irresistible 
evidence  of  daily  facts.     Mysterious  as  the  subject  is  lUustntod. 
we  have  perpetual  proofs  that  a  peculiarity  of  mental 
eharacter  is  just  as  propagaUe  as  a  pecidiarity  of  cor- 
poreal;  and  hence  wit,  madness,  and  idiotism  are  as 

*  Blumenb.  Bibl.  l  p.  7S6. 
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dialiBictly  an  heirloom  of  some  families  as  scrophula, 
oonsumptiHni  and  cancer  of  others.  In  most  of  the  latter 
"ffe  have  already  obseryed  diat  something  of  a  constita^ 
tional  make  or  physiognomy  is  often  discernible;  and 
ihe  same  is  oontendfed  for  by  many  authorities  in  the  dis- 
ease before  us.  Yet,  if  we  examine  the  marks  accurately 
we  shall  fiikl  that  they  merge,  for  the  most  part,  into 
the  oonmon  symptoms  of  a  sanguineous,  or  a  mdan- 
eholic  temperammt :  either  of  which  constitutions  exer^ 
cises  such  a  control  over  the  disease  as  to  give  it  a  peculiar 
modificatidA  whatever  be  the  nature  c^the  excitii^  cause; 
whidi  is  m  truth  of  little  importance  to  the  consti^ 
tational  turn  the  malady  may  take,  though  wdl  wort^ 
attending  to  in  the  moral  treatment.  "  The  violence 
of  the  maniacal  paroxysm'',  observes  M.  Pinel,  "  «p^ 
pears  to  be  independent  of  the  nature  of  the  exciting 
cause;  or  at  least,  to  be  far  more  influenced  by  the 
constitution  of  the  individual,  and  the  peculiar  degree 
of  his  physical  and  moral  sensibility.  Men  of  a  robust 
constitution,  of  mature  years,  with  black  hair,  and  suft^ 
ceptible,  of  strong  and  violent  passions,  appear  to  retain 
the  same  character  when  visited  by  this  most  distressing 
of  human  misfortunes.  Their  ordinary  energy  is  aug^ 
mented  to  outrageous  iury.  Violence,  on  the  other  hand, 
is  seldom  characteristic  of  the  paroxysms  of  individuals 
of  more  moderate  passions,  with  brown  or  auburn  hair. 
Nothing  is  more  common  than  to  see  men  with  light- 
coloured  hair  sink  into  soothing  and  pleasureable  reveries ; 
while  it  seldom  or  never  happens  that  they  become  fii- 
rious  or  unmanageable.  Their  pleasing  dreams,  however, 
are  at  length  overtaken  by,  and  lost  amidst  the  gloom  of 
an  incurable  fatuity.  Those  of  the  greatest  mental  ex- 
citement', of  the  warmest  passions,  the  most  active  imagi- 
nation, the  most  acute  sensibility,  are  chiefly  predisposed 
to  insanity.  A  melancholy  reflection  ! — ^but  such  as  is 
calculated  to  call  forth  our  best  and  tenderest  sympa- 
thies.'" 

It  has  long  been  a  ciurent  opinion  that  insanity  is  a 
disease  more  common  to  our  own  country  than  to  any 


odier :  and  this  ofrinioii  has  of  late  been  rendered  move     Gm.  I. 
seriously  alarming  by  the  following  assertion  of  Dr.  ^^^^ 
Powell,  secretary  to  the  commissioners  for  licensing  Itma-  CrwineM. 
tic  establidiments,  and  wfai<^  is  given  as  the  nesolt  of  his  ?^**^ 
official  tables  of  retnrns  from  177^  to  1809  inclusive,  coun^et? 
£vided  into  lustra  or  p^ods  of  five  years  each.    ^^  In-  ud  wb«. 
sanity  appears  to  have  been  considerablff  upon  the  hi-  J^^*^^ 
crease :  for  if  we  compare  the  sums  of  two  distant  histra,  faigmalady? 
the  one  beginning  with  177^>  ^^  ^  ^^^^^  ending  widi 
1809,  the  proportion  of  patients  returned  as  havix^  been 
received  into  lunatic  houses  during  the  latter  period,  is  to 
that  of  the  former  nearly  as  129  to  100.''    "  The  fiusto 
ako",  says  he,  "  which  present  themselves  to  the  obser- 
vation of  the  .traveller,  whatever  direction  he  may  take 
through  this  country,    and  all   the   local   information 
which   we  receive   upon  .the  subject  supply  us,   as   I 
am  led  to  think,  with  sufficient  proof  that  the  increase 
must  actually  have  been  very  considerable^  thavtgh  irt 
cannot  ascertain  what  has  been  its  exact  proportion'"  *. 

The  first  part  of  this  opinion,  or  that  which  regards  I«  ^^  » 
insanity  as  a  disease  peculiaely  peevalent  in  England,  S^senor 
does  not   seem  to  rest  on  any  established  basis:  for^  "PPJ^^/ 
calculating  with  Dr.  Powell,  that  the  number  of  lu-  itin^wy 
natic  paupers,  and  those  received  into  public  hospitals^  ^^  ^^o**"^ 
which,  under  the  act  of  parliament  are  not  cognisable 
by  the   commissioners,   together  with  those   neglected 
to  be   returned,    compared   with    the    returns    entered 
into  the   commissioners'  books,  bear  the  proportion  of 
three  to  two,  which  is  probably  far  above  the  mark, 
still  the  aggregate  number  of  insane  persons  for  the  year 
1800,  contrasted  with  the  general  census  for  the  same 
year,  will  only  hold  a  ratio  of  about  1  to  7300 :  while  if 
we  take  with  Dr.  Burrows,  the  proportion  of  suicides 
committed  in  foreign  capitals  as  a  test  of  the  extent  to 
which  insanity  is  prevalent  in  the  same  towns,  which  is 
nevertheless  a  loose  mode  of  reckoning,  though  it  is  not 

•  Med.  Trans.  Vol  iv.  p.  181.  Art.  Observalion^  on  the  Comparative 
Preralence  of  Insanity  at  different  periods. 
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easy  to  obtain  a  better,  we  haye  reason  to  oondnde  tfa^t 
insanity  is  comparatively  far  less  frequent  among  our- 
selves than  in  most  parts  of  the  continent :  the  filicides  of 
Paris,  Berlin,  and  Copenhagen,  as  drawn  from  tables 
collected  by  Dr.  Burrows  for  this  purpose,  being  in  pro- 
portion to  the  relative  population  of  London  as  5  to  S 
finr  the  first,  5  to  3  for  the  second,  and  3  to  1  for  the 
third* 

Nor  does  the  idea  that  insanity  is  an  increasing  dis- 
ease in  our  own  country  appear  to  pest  on  a  stabler 
foundation.  Taking  Dr.  Fowell^s  result  as  drawn  from 
frill  and  incontrovertible  data,  and  comparing  the  sup- 
posed march  of  the  disease  with  the  acknowledged  march 
o£  the  population,  although  the  former  may  possibly  be 
said  to  have  overstepped  the  latter  by  a  few  paces,  the 
difference  will  hardly  justify  the  assertion,  that  **  insanity 
is  considerably  upon  ihe  increase.'"  And  if  we  take  into 
view  the  inftensity  of  interest  with  which  this  subject  has 
for  the  last  twenty  years  been  contemplated  by  the  pid>Iic, 
the  operation  of  those  feelings  of  humanity  which  have 
dragged  the  wretched  victims  of  disease  from  the  miser- 
able abodes  of  prisons  and  neglected  workhouses,  and 
placed  them  under  the  professional  care  of  the  superin- 
tendants  of  licensed  establishments,  and  above  aU,  the 
augmented  number  of  such  establishments  in  consequence 
hereof,  and  the  great  respectability  of  many  who  have  the 
management  of  them,  thus  giving  the  commissioners 
returns  which  by  the  power  of  their  Act  of  26  Geo.  III. 
they  could  not  otherwise  have  been  in  possession  of,  we 
may,  I  think,  fiurly  conclude  that  this  apparent  overstep, 
be  it  what  it  may,  in  the  march  of  insanity  beyond  that 
of  the  population  of  the  country,  is  a  real  retrogre^ 
sion. 

At  this  conclusion,  we  might,  I  think,  fairly  arrive, 
even  if  the  data  selected  by  Dr.  Powell  were  frdl  and  in- 
controvertible ;  but  he  himself  has  candidly  admitted,  that 
instead  of  being  frdl  and  incontrovertible  they  ^^  are  sub- 
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ject  to  numerous  inaccuracies,  and  that  any  deductions      "J"**  ?• 
which  may  be  made  from  them  must  be  imperfect.^    It  i^Su^^ 
is  still  more  consolatory  to  leam  that  the  direct  deduc-  Crwnnwi. 
tions  from  the  parochial  and  district  establishments  are  not 
only  not  in  accordance  with  Dr.  Powell^s,  but  such  as  seem 
to  show  that  a  retrogression,  instead  of  an  advance,  has 
actually  taken  place.    Dr.  Burrows  has  industriously  col-  fJJ^J?'^****' 
lected  many  of  these,  and,  as  far  as  they  go,  they  lead  to  tablet  of 
such  an  inference  almost  without  exception  *.  Yet  it  is  pro-  ^^^ 
bable  that  even  this  inference  does  not  give  us  the  pecise  to  prove  a 
fiwrt,  and  that  it  is  as  chargeable  with  an  error  on  the  fa-  J||JJ^^^|J^ 
Tourable  side,  as  the  opposite  account  is  on  the  unfavour-  than  ad- 
aUe ;  since  the  increase  of  licensed  houses,  whose  returns  ^■'*^" 
seem  to  have  swelled  the  list  of  the  commissioners  be- 
yond its  proper  aggregate,  has  been  considerably  sup- 
ported by  a  transfer  from  the  establishments  which  have 
thus  &llen  off.     And  h^ce,  allowing  the  error  on  the  G*"*^ 
one  side  to  compensate  that  on  the  other,  we  are  brought 
to  the  conclusion  which,  after  all,  appears  more  natural, 
tbarthe  career  of  insanity  is  only  varied  in  its  uniformity 
by  temporary  contingencies,  but  that  it  is  by  no  means  a 
prevalent  disease  in  our  own  country. 


SPECIES  I. 
ECPHRONIA.    MELANCHOLIA. 

THE  DISCREPANCY  BETWEEN  THE  PEECEPTION  AND  THE 
JUDGEMENT  LIMITED  TO  A  SINGLE  OBJECT,  OR  A  FEW 
COKKECTED  OBJECTS,  OR  TRAINS  OF  IDEAS.*  THE  WILL 
WATWARD  AND  DOMINEERING. 

We  have  already  stated  that  whatever  be  the  exciting      Geh.  I. 
cause  of  mental  alienation,  the  symptoms  are,  in  every  pjJJl^nio. 

— ■  difledt^the 

•  Inqidry,  Ac.  ui  supr.  p.  66  ct  aHW.  .   ^««yn«««y- 
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instance,  greatly  modified  by  the  prevailing  idiosyncaraay, 
and  hence,  though  a  bve  of  solitude,  gloom,  fear,  sn»- 
picion  and  taciturnity  are  the  <»dinary  signs  of  the  pre- 
sent species,  these  signs  c^n  yield  to  symptoms  widely 
difPerent,  and  sometimes  even  of  an  opposite  character ; 
and  we  hence  become  possessed  of  the  four  following 
varieties : 

Mute,  gloomy,  retiring  me- 
lancholy. 
Roving,  restless  melancholy, 
evincing  a  constant  desire 
to  change  the  abode. 
Morose  or  mischievous  me- 
lancholy ;  occasionally  ter- 
minating in  suicide  or  the 
injury  of  others. 
Sdf-comjdacent  imd  affiiUe 
melancholy :  occasionally 
rejoicing  in  a  visionary  su- 
periority of  rank,  station, 
or  endowment. 


a  Attonita. 

Gloomy  melancholy. 
0  Errabunda. 

Restless  melancholy. 

y  Malevoleas; 

Mischievous  melanchdy. 


Complacens. 
Self-complacent, 
melancholy. 


These  Ta-         The  same  variety  of  symptoms,  as  chiefly  modified  by 

^ed  by^     ^^^  prevailing  temperament,  are  noticed  by  Fracastorio. 

Fracasiorio.  "  The  phlegmatic^,  says  he,  "  are  heavy ;  the  sanguine, 
lively,  cheerful,  merry,  but  not  witty ;  the  choleric  are  in 
rapid  and  perpetual  motion,  impatient  of  dwelling  upon 
any  subject.     An  acuteness  of  wit  belongs  to  most  of  tixe 

By  Dioclei.  Varieties,  but  not  to  all**^*.  And  hence  Diocles  in  oppos- 
ing Gralen  for  holding,  after  Hippocrates,  that  gloom  and 
terror  are  pathognomic  signs  of  melancholy,  observes, 
^^  Upon  serious  consideration  I  find  some  patients  that 
have  nothing  of  these  qualities :  and  others  that  exhibit 
every  diversity  of  feeling :  for  some  are  sad  without  being 
fearftd ;  others  fearful  without  being  sad ;  some  neither, 
and  s<mie  both.'*' 

^'"fS^''.  Besides  these  modifications  there  is  another  of  a  very 
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peculiar  id&ct  Boticed  by  Dr.  Spitfzhdm  in  ^rd^  to  pbow     Qm>  L 
ibnt  the  fiumltieB  ef  the  mmd«te  double,  and  tbat  each  ]s;q]bl^^ 
hemis{^ere  of  the  brain  contains  a  distinct  set.    As  I  Meian- 
iave  never  met  with  an  instance  of  this  variety  I  must  M2wcb<^y. 
describe  it  in  his  own  words.     ^^  Tiedemann,^  says  he,  ootictdby 
"  relates  the  example  of  one  Moser,  who  was  insane  on  Spwr»Wi». 
one  side,  and  who  observed  his  insanity  with  the  other. 
Gall  attended  a  minister  who,  having  a  similar  disease  for 
three  years,  heard  constantly  on  his  left  side  reproadies 
and  injuries^  and  turned  his  head  to  that  side  in  order  to 
look  at  die  persons.    With  his  right  side  he  commonly 
judged  of  the  madness  of  his  left  side :  but  sometimes  in 
a  fit  of  fever  he  could  not  rectify  his  peculiar  state.     Long 
after  being  cured,  if  he  happened  to  be  angry,  (nt  if  he 
had  drank  more  than  ^e  was  accustomed  to  do,  he  ob- 
served, in  his  left  side,  a  tendency  to  his  former  aliena- 
tion'" * 

It  may  appear  strange  to  those  who  have  not  studied  How  wit  or 
the  subject  with  much  attention  that  persons  vho  are  pos-  of'remi!*' 
sesfied  of  a  diseased  or  even  a  defective  judgement  should  R»y  «»fit 
at  any  time  be  of  quick  and  lively  apprehension,  and  thus  judgement. 
be  witty  without  being  wise.     But  the  faculty  of  wit  is 
dependent  not  so  much  on  the  judgement  as  en  the  ima- 
gbation,  and  particularly  on  the  memory,  on  Hie  posses- 
sion of  a  large  stock  of  ideas  stored  up  for  ready  Use,  and 
brought  forth  with  rapidity.     ^^  And  hence,""  says  Mr.  niustnted 
Lodce, "  some  reason  may  perhaps  be  given  of  that  com-  ^'^  l^ff^^' 
mon  observation,  that  men  who  have  a  great  deal  of  wit 
and  prompt  memories,  have  not  always  the  deara^t  judg^ 
meat  or  deepest  reason.     F(»  wit  lying  most  in  the  assem- 
Uage  of  ideas,  and  putting  those  together  with  quickneas 
and  variety,  wherein  can  be  found  any  resemblance  or 
congruity,  thereby  to  make  up  [feasant  pictures  and 
^eeaUe  visions  in  the  fancy;  ju4gement,  on  the  contrary 
lies  quite  OB  the  other  side,  in  s^arating  carefully,  oi^e 
6om  another,  ideas  wherein  can  bp  found  tbe  least  difiar- 


*  Physiognomonical  System,  &c.  pw  14i.  Svo.  1^16. 
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ence,  thereby  to  avoid  being  misled  by  similitude,  and 
by  affinity  to  take  one  thing  for  another^*.  And  hence, 
we  may  easily  account  for  that  gaiety  and  those  ebiilli- 
tions  of  a  vivid  fancy  which  so  often  assiune  the  charac- 
ter of  wit  in  persons  whose  minds  are  denmged,  and  es- 
pecially in  the  sober  faculty  of  the  judgement. 

Mirth  and  wit,  however,  though  sometimes  found  in  the 
present  species  of  insanity,  are  by  no  means  its  common 
characters ;  but  on  the  contrary,  as  we  have  already  observ- 
ed, a  love  of  solitude,  gloom,  and  taciturnity,  and  an  in- 
dulgence in  the  distressing  emotions  of  the  mind.  And 
hence,  whenever  hypochondrism  merges  into  actual  in- 
sanity, it  almost  always  takes  .this  form  ;  as  melancholy, 
from  a  sort  of  natural  connexion  between  the  two,  oft;en 
assumes  many  of  the  symptoms  that  essentially  appertain 
to  the  hypochondriac  disease;  the  morbid  state  of  the  brain 
influencing  the  abdominal  organs  in  the  latter  case,  as  the 
morbid  state  of  the  abdominal  organs  influences  the  brain 
in  the  former. 

The  disease  shows  itself  sometimes  suddenly,  but  more 
generaUy  by  slow  and  imperceptible  degrees.  Among 
the  earliest  symptoms  may  be  mentioned  head-aches,  fre- 
quent attacks  of  giddiness,  sudden  confrision  of  ideas,  a 
great  disposition  to  anger,  violent  agitations  when  irritat- 
ed, and  an  uncommon  sensibility  of  nerves,  whereby  the 
patient  is  apt  to  be  carried  to  as  great  excesses  from  causes 
of  joy  as  from  those  of  grief  There  is  a  desire  of  doing 
well,  but  the  will  is  wayward  and  unsteady,  and  produces 
an  inability  of  firmly  pursuing  any  laudable  exertion  or 
even  purpose,  on  account  of  some  painful  internal  sensa- 
tion, or  the  perversenesB  of  the  judgement  led  astray  by 
false  or  erroneous  ideas  which  command  a  firm  conviction 
in  the  mindf.  And  if  the  disease  occur  in  a  person  pos- 
sessing that  temperament  whick  has  been  conceived  to 
predispose  to  it,  and  was  by  the  Greeks  denominated  me- 
lancholic, the  external  signs  become  peculiarly  marked 


*  On  Human  Understandings  Book  ii.  Cfa.  xi.  §  2. 
t  Crichton,  of  Mental  Derangement,  passim. 
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and  prominent,  "  the  patient"",  says  Hippocrates,  in  his     Gmv.  i. 
book  on  insanity,  "  is  emaciated,  withered,  and  hollow-  EcphronU. 
eyed :  and  is  at  the  same  time  troubled  with  flatulency  Meian. 
and  acid  eructations,  with  vertigo  and  singing  in  the  ears:  Mdanchol 
gets  little  sleep,  and  when  he  closes  his  eyes  is  distracted 
with  fearftJ  and  interrupted  dreams."" 

The  FiEST  VAEIETY  most  commonly  commences  with  •  B.MeUn. 
this  character,  and  creeps  on  so  gradually  that  it  is  for  f^^^^  **•   , 
some  time  mistaken  for  a  mere  attack  of  hypochondrism  Mute  re- 
or  lowness  of  spirits  *,  till  the  mental  alienation  is  at  length  ^^holv* 
decided  by  the  wildness  of  the  patient"s  eyes,  the  hurry  often  com- 
of  his  step  whenever  he  walks,  his  extraordinary  gestures,  mences 
and  the  frequent  incongruity  of  his  observations  and  re-  SdisnUi- 
marks.     The  first  stage  of  the  disease  is  thus  admirably  ^e"  for 
expressed  by  Hamlet:  "  I  have  of  late,  but  wherefore  I  dSmT**"' 
know  not,  lost  all  my  mirth,  forgone  all  custom  of  exer-  WeU  de- 
dse ;  and  indeed,  it  goes  so  heavily  with  my  disposition,  ^J^" 
that  this  goodly  frame,  the  earth,  seems  to  me  a  sterile 
promontory;  this  most  excellent  canopy,  the  air,  look 
you,  this  brave  o"erhanging  firmament,  this  majestical 
roof  fretted  with  golden  fire,  why  it  appears  no  other  thing 
to  me  than  a  foul  and  pestilent  congregation  of  vapours."" 

But  while  the  external  world  is  thus  in  general  falsely  Predomi- 
recognized  by  the  perception  or  falsely  discriminated  by  J^^^Li, 
the  judgement,  the  mind  is  so  completely  possessed  by  trains  of 
some  particular  trains  of  imaginary  ideas  that  the  attention  '  ^^ 
is  perpetually  turned  to  them,  and  the  judgement  mistakes 
them  for  substances ;  and,  so  far  as  it  is  sensible  of  sur- 
rounding objects  or  scenery,  is  perpetually  blending  the 
vision  with  the  reality.     It  is  not  that  the  patient"s  ideas 
are  incongruous  with  themselves  but  with  the  world  around 
hun ;  for  the  remarks  of  the  melancholy  man,  when  his 
attention  is  once  correctly  fixed,  are  for  the  most  part  pe- 
culiarly -shrewd  and  pointed.     But  in  the  gloom  that  hangs 
over  him  under  the  variety  we  are  now  contemplating,  he 
can  rarely  be  brought  into  conversation,  seeks  for  solitude,  ^i^^  ^^^ 


solitude. 


•  Filretrde  I'Hypochondrie  et  du  Suicide,  passim.  8vo.  Parii,  1822. 
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sits  moping  in  one  continued  posture  lirom  morning  id 
night;  or  if  he  walk  at  all,  seeks  for  orchards,  back-lanes, 
and  the  gloomiest  places  he  can  find.  ^^  One  of  the  chief 
reasons'",  says  Hippocrates  in  his  epistle  to  FhilopcB- 
menes,  ^^  that  induced  the  citixenti  of  Abdera  to  suspect 
Democritus  of  craziness,  was  that  he  forsook  the  city, 
and  lived  in  groves  and  hollow  trees,  upon  a  green  bank 
by  a  brook  side,  or  by  a  confluence  of  waters  all  day  and 
all  night.*" 

Sauvages  under  the  variety  of  melancholia  attonita 
gives  an  extreme  case  of  the  present  modification,  though 
not  from  personal  knowledge.  "  The  patient"*,  says  he, 
"  never  moves  from  place  to  place  nor  changes  his  pos- 
ture ;  if  he  be  seated  he  never  stands  up ;  if  standing  he 
never  sits;  if  lying  he  never  rises.  He  never  moves  his 
feet  unless  they  are  pushed  aside  by  a  bye-stander :  but 
he  does  not  shun  the  presence  of  man ;  if  asked  a  ques- 
tion he  does  not  answer,  and  yet  appears  to  understand 
what  is  said.  He  does  not  yield  to  admonition  nor  pay 
any  attention  to  objects  of  sight  or  touch :  he  Seems  im- 
mersed in  profound  thought,  and  totally  occupied  by 
foreign  matters.  Yet  at  times  he  is  more  awake :  if  food 
be  put  to  his  mouth  he  eats,  and  if  liquor  be  presented  he 
drinks.'"  M.  de  Sauvages  then  adds,  that  this  rare  nio- 
dification  of  the  disease  occurred  once  to  Dr.  James,  J^y- 
sician  to  the  elector  of  Saxony,  in  a  man  about .  thirty 
years  old,  who  was  terrified  with  the  thought  that  the 
Deity  had  condemned  him.  It  continued  for  four  months 
during  the  autumn  and  winter ;  but  the  patient  was  at 
length  restored  to  his  right  understanding*. 

Grief,  and  particularly  for  the  loss  of  friends,  discon- 
tent,  severe  disappointment,  the  dread  of  some  real  or 
imaginary  evil,  a  violent  and  long  continued  exertion  of 
any  of  the  passions,  and  deep  uninterrupted  study,  have 
frequently  proved  accidental  causes  or  accessories  of  this 
variety  of  melancholy,  where  the  peculiarity  of  the  con- 
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stitutioii  has  formed  a  predisposition,  and  have  sometimes     Okm.  I. 
produced  it  even  where  no  such  predisposition  can  "be  ^^^jf^^ 
traced.     M.  Magendie  met  with  a  singular  exempUiica-  choiia  at- 
tion  of  this  from  a  cause  few  would  expect,  though  not  S**?**^ 
difficult  of  solution.      The  patient,  an  intelligent  and  tiring  me- 
agreeable  man,  though  of  a  highly  nervous  temperament,  ^«*»o^y- 
had  the  toisfortune,  at  the  age  of  thirty-six,  to  meet  with  ^^Sfai^n 
various  crosses  in  business,  and  to  have  his  wife  become  from- Ma. 
deranged  in  her  confinement  with  her  first  child.   All  his  *^  ** 
energies  were  devoted  to  the  recovery  of  his  wife,  whom 
he  accompanied  in  travelling,  which  was  recommended  to 
her ;  he  nursed  her  with  tender  assiduity,  and  was  a  witness 
to  all  her  sufierbigs  of  body  and  mind.     In  time  she  re- 
covered ;  but  he  himself,  instead  of  giving  way  to  joy,  fell 
into  a  state  of  the  most  distressing  melancholy — ^believed 
himself  ruined,  pursued  by  the  officers  of  the  police,  and 
about  to  take  his  trial  for  some  heinous  offence.     Upon 
every  other  subject  his  mind  was  sound.  We  have  already  ExpUUied. 
obs^^ed,  that  the  sudden  cessation  of  any  habitual  drain, 
or  other  corporeal  irritatiop,  has  occasionally  proved  a 
cause  of  melancholy ;  and  we  here  find,  that  there  is  at 
times  as  much  danger  in  a  sudden  cessation  of  mental  as 
of  corporeal  irritation,  the  excited  mind  being  as  little  ca- 
pable of  bearing  the  change  in  the  one  instance  as  in  the 
other.     And  hence  whenever  such  an  effect  occurs  in  an 
irritable  frame,  the  individual  should  be  instantly  roused 
to  some  new  pursuit  that  may  swallow  up,  though  more 
agreeably,  the  whole  of  the  surplus  of  sensorial  power  he 
has  been  in  the  habit  of  secreting.    In  the  state  above-de- 
scribed, M.  Mi^ndie^s  patient  continued  for  many  months , 
when,  from  some  unknown  cause,  the  disease  upon  the 
mind  was  thrown  upon  the  motific  fibres  ;  and  he  was  at- 
tacked with  a  chorea ;  the  intellect  recovering  its  powers 
as  the  muscles  of  loco-motion  were  more  and  more  thrown 
into  the  most  ridiculous  but  involuntary  gesticulations. 
He  was  restored  from  this  and  to  perfect  health  by  the 
use  of  tonics,  and  especially  the  sulphate  of  quinine*. 

*  Magendie.  Joum.  de  Physiologie.  Att.  1822.  ^ 
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Gen.  I.  Other  excitements  by  which  the  present  sp^es  is 
•  E^Meian-  Produced  are  immoderate  exercise;  insolation,  or  long 
cholia  at-  exposure  to  the  direct  rays  of  the  sun ;  sudden  transitions 
^^^  from  heat  to  cold ;  powerful  stimuli  applied  to  the  stomach, 
retiring  In  the  case  related  by  Sauvages  the  disease  appears  to 

*"     ^  ^  ^'  have  proceeded  from  a  heated  imagination  exercised  upon 
false  views  of  religion :  and  perhaps  there  is  no  cause 
more  common  or  more  operative,  especially  in  timid  minds ; 
and  more  particularly  still  where  the  conscience  is  alarmed 
by  a  review  of  a  long  catalogue  of  real  delinquencies,  and 
a  dread  of  eternal  reprobation. 
lUusirated         Few  persons  have  given  a  more  striking  example  of 
de  BAn^^   this  than  the  Abb^  de  Ranc^  when  first  touched  with  re- 
morse for  the  enormity  of  his  past  life,  and  before  the 
disturbed  state  of  his  mind  had  settled  into  that  turn  for 
religious  seclusion  and  mortification  which  produced  the 
and  the  aus-  appalling  austerities  of  La  Trappe.     "  To  this  state  of 
tcrite  of     frantic  despair^,  says  Dom  Lancelot  in  his  letter  to  La 
Mere  Angelique  of  Port  Royal,  "  succeeded  a  black  me- 
lancholy.    He  sent  away  all  his  friends  and  shut  himself 
up  in  his  mansion  at  Veret^  where  he  would  not  see  a 
creature.     His  whole  soul,  nay  even  his  bodily  wants, 
seemed  wholly  absorbed  in  a  deep  and  settled  gloom.  Shut 
up  in  a  single  room  he  even  forgot  to  eat  and  drink :  and 
when  the  servant  reminded  him  that  it  was  bed-time,  he 
started  as  from  a  deep  revery,  and  seemed  unconscious 
that  it  was  not  still  morning.     When  he  was  better  he 
would  ofien  wander  in  the  woods  for  the  entire  day,  wholly 
regardless  of  the  weather.     A  faithful  servant,  who  some- 
times followed  him  by  stealth,  often  watched  him,  stand- 
ing for  hours  together  in  one  place,  the  snow  and  the  rain 
beating  on  his  head ;  whilst  he,  unconscious  of  them,  was 
wholly  absorbed  in  painful  recollections.  Then,  at  the  fall 
of  a  leaf,  or  the  noise  of  the  deer,  he  would  awake  as  from 
a  slumber,  and,  wringing  his  lumds,  hasten  to  bury  him- 
self in  a  thicker  part  of  the  wood ;  or  else  throw  himself 
E.  Meian-  P^^®*^*^»  ^^^  ^  ^*^  ^^  ^^®  snow,  and  groan  bitterly, 
cholia  erra-       The  Same  causes  operate  in  the  production  of  hoving 
Re"t£ssm     ^^  RE«TLEss  MELANCHOLY,  forming  the  sccond  variety, 

lancholy. 
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and  exhibiting  a  modification  which  often  depends  ob-     ^■**  ^- 
viously  upon  a  difference  of  idiosyncrasy,  though  the  cause  fi  E'MeUn- 
is  not  always  to  be  explained,  and  under  the  operation  of  ^*>^  «f^ 
which  the  patient  has  a  constant  desire  to  change  his  pur-  Bestlessme- 
suit  or  his  residence.     And  hence,  while  Albert  Durer  ^ci>oiy- 
is  entitled  to  the  approbation  he  has  so  long  received  for  ^1?^* 
his  admirable  picture  of  melancholy  under  the  guise  of  a  change  the 
pensive  female  leaning  on  her  arm  with  fixed  looks  and  ^^^'?^ 
neglected  dress,  Shakspeare  has  equally  copied  from  na-  instanced 
ture  in  his  description  of  the  beautiful  and  interesting  IJU^ctS^ 
Ophelia,  who,  instead  of  shutting  herself  up  from  the  Ophdia. 
world,  and  seeking  silence  and  solitude,  is  represented  as 
peculiarly  busy  and  talkative,  and  unwittingly  divulging 
the  fond  secret  of  her  distraction  to  every  one  she  meets, 
as  well  in  verse  as  in  prose.     Sadness  is  the  prevailing  Often 
colour  of  the  mind ;  but  it  is  often  as  Jaques  expresses  ^J^u^ 
it,  ^^  a  most  humourous  sadness"",  so  blended  with  sallies  of  mourous 
pleasantry  and  wit,  that  it  is  impossible  to  listen  to  them  '*^"'^* 
without  smiling,  notwithstanding  the  gravity  of  the  occa- 
sion.    "  Humorous   they  are^,   says'Biirton  (and  un-  D«cription 
happily  for  himself  no  one  knew   how  to  describe  the  Bwton. 
disease  better),  ^^  beyond  all  measure ;  sometimes  proftisely 
laughing,  extraordinary  merry,  and  then  again  weeping 
without  a  cause ;  groaning,  sighing,  pensive  and  almost 
distracted.     Multa  absurda  fingunt  et  k  ratione  aliena  * ; 
they  feign  many  absurdities,  void  of  all  reason :  one  sup- 
poseth  himselfto.be  a  dog,  cock,  bear,  horse,  glass,  but- 
ter.   He  is  a  giant,  a  dwarf,  as  strong  as  an  hundred  men, 
a  lord,  duke,  prince.     Many  of  them  are  immoveable  and 
fixed  in  their  conceits;  others  vary  upon  every  object 
heard  or  seen.     If  they  see  a  stage-play,  they  run  upon 
that  a  week  after;  if  they  hear  music  or  see  daoicing,  they 
have  nought  but  bag-pipes  in  their  brain ;  if  they  see 
a  combat,  they  are  all  for  arms ;  if  abused,  the  abuse 
troubles  them  long  after.     Restless  in  their  thoughts  and 
actions,  continually  meditating, 


*  Frambes.  Consult.  Lib.  1. 17. 
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more  like  dreamers  than  men  awake,  they  feign  a  company 
of  entire  fantastical  conceits :  they  have  most  firivplous 
thoughts  impossible  to  be  effected ;  and  sometimes  think 
verily  that  they  hear  and  see  present  before  their  eyes 
such  phantasms  or  goblins  they  fear,  suspect,  or  conceive: 
they  still  talk  with  and  follow  them.  ^  They  wake\  says 
Avicenna,  '  as  others  dream\  Though  they  do  talk 
with  you,  and  seem  to  be  very  intent  and  busy,  they  are 
only  thinking  of  a  toy ;  and  still  that  toy  runs  in  their 
mind  whatever  it  be;  that  fear,  diat  suspicion,  that  abuse, 
that  jealousy,  that  agony,  that  vexation,  that  cross,  that 
castle  in  the  air,  that  crotchet,  that  whimsie,  that  fiction^ 
that  pleasant  waking  dream.  If  it  be  offensive,  especially, 
they  cannot  forget  it ;  they  may  not  rest  or  sleep  £ot  it ; 
but  still  tormenting  themselves,  Sisiphi  saxum  volvunt 
sibi  suis.^ 

How  mehincholy  a  reflection  that  the  writer  of  this 
spirited  description,  should  have  drawn  many  of  its  fea- 
tures from  himself:  and  that  the  work  from  which  it  is 
copied,  engaged  in  for  the  purpose  of  diverting  Ms 
thoughts,  and  replete  with  genius,  learning,  and  the  finest 
humour,  should  only  have  exasperated  the  disease  and 
urged  the  pitiable  patient,  as  there  is  too  much  reason  to 
fear,  to  an  untimely  end !  *^  He  composed  his  book,*"  says 
Mr.  Granger,  "  with  a  view  of  relieving  his  own  melan- 
dioly,  but  increased  it  to  such  a  degree,  that  nothing  could 
make  him  laugh  but  going  to  the  bridge-foot,  and  hearing 
the  ribaldry  of  the  bargemen,  which  rarely  fiuled  to  throw 
him  into  a  violent  fit  of  laughter.  Before  he  was  over- 
come with  this  horrid  disorder  he,  in  the  intervals  of  his 
vi^Knurs,  was  esteemed  one  of  the  most  facetious  com- 
panions in  the  university.'" 

The  THIRD  VARIETY,  in  which  the  alienation  assumes 
a  morose  or  mischievous  character,  is  perhaps  the  most 
common  form  under  which  the  disease  makes  its  appear- 
ance.    Sometimes  the  patient  is  eKtiremely  passionate  and 
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will  qutrrel  fiirioosly  with  every  one  alike  in  nhatetet     ?■*♦  |- 
t«nie  or  manner  he  is  addressed^  and  expresses  himself  y  e.  Mo-' 
with  great  violence  of  language,  occasionally  with  gross  ^^°'!* 
imqtialified  abuse,  but  occasionally  also  in  a  style  of  re-  Motom  me- 
ptttee  that  was  never  evinced  in  a  sane  state.     More  i*""*©^* 
generally,  however,  he  selects  his  objects  of  resentment :  ^^^ 
which  are,  for  the  most  part,  unaccountably  taken  from  Langimge 
hvs  nearest  relations  and  kindest  friends.    Against  these  J^^i^' 
lie  harbours  the  blackest  suspicion  and  jealousy,  believing 
that  they  are  haunting  him  to  take  away  his  money  or 
his  life,  or  to  put  him  to  torture.    He  loads  them  with  STv^k 
every  term  of  the  deadliest  hatred,  or  scowls  at  them  with  of  deadly  . 
omtempt,  and  denounces  them  as  fools  and  idiots.  Under  ***^****- 
d^  distressing  influence  of  this  horrid  form  of  the  disease 
the  mother  abominates  her  infant  &mily,  and  the  wife 
her  husband :  the  most  chaste  become  lascivious :  and  lips,  «"P"^«m« 
wfaidi  have  hitherto  uttered  nothing  but  the  precepts  and  ' 


the  language  of  piety,  become  grossly  profane,  and  are  the 
vdndes  of  oaths  and  impudence.     The  unhappy  indi-  ^|^y 
viduals  are  at  the  same  time  not  only  sensible  of  .what  they  fensiUe  of 
say  or  do,  but  occasionally  sensible  of  its  being  wrong,  ^""n^®*- 
wai  express  their  sorrow  for  it  immediately  afterwards,  row: 
and  say  they  will  not  do  so  again.     But  the  waywardness  Jl^L'*'*^- 
of  die  will,  and  its  want  of  control  by  the  judgement, 
xsrge  them  forward  in  spite  of  their  desire,  and  they  re- 
lapse into  the  same  state  almost  as  soon  as  they  have 
expressed  their  regret.    Mr.  Locke  has,  with  great  ability 
pointed  out  the  proper  distinction  between  these  two  &-  ^   .  . 
culties  of  the  desibe  and  the  will,  and  has  exemplified  opposed  by 
it  by  the  chastisement  with  which  an  indulgent  fiither  ^  ^^ 
fitc^ently  finds  himself  called  upon  to  visit  an  ofiending 
ddid,  and  which  he  wills  to  perform  though  his  desire  is 
m  the  utmost  degree  reluctant.     The  disease  before  us  is 
pr^inant  with  examples  of  the  same  kind,  and  strikingly 
shows  the  correctness  with  which  this  great  master  of  his 
txibject  analyzed  the  human  mind. 

We  have  already  observed  that  the  peculiar  turn  or  Cuein 
Biodificatioti  of  the  malady  depends  in  general  far  less  ^^.  ^^ 
19011  the  buinediate  and  exdting  cause,  than  upon  the  ciang  cause 
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constitutional  temperament,  or  some  operative  principle 
which  we  cannot  always  develope.  And  in  proof  of  this 
it  may  be  hinted  that  I  have  drawn  the  principal  linea- 
ments ^f  the  description  just  laid  down  from  the  case  of 
a  lady  of  about  sixty  years  of  age,  respecting  whom  I  was 
lately  consulted,  and  whose  exciting  cause  has  been,  mani- 
festly, suppressed  grief  for  the  death  of  an  only  son,  and 
squiration  from  a  daughter  who  was  the  remaining  solace 
of  her  advancing  years,  in  consequence  of  her  having 
married  a  gentleman  whose  station  is  in  a  remote  part  of 
the  globe.  Possessed  by  nature  of  a  high  and  command- 
ing spirit,  and  of  a  peculiar  degree  of  energy  and  activity, 
she  effectually  succeeded,  by  a  violent  internal  struggle,  in 
subduing  the  pangs  that  at  first  suffocated  her ;  and  has 
for  several  years  talked  of  her  daughter  and  her  daughter's 
children,  for  the  latter  has  since  become  a  mother,  without 
emotion.  But  with  the  loss  of  fine  feeling  for  her  daughter, 
she  has  lost,  at  the  same  time,  all  fine  feeling  upon  other 
subjects ;  and  her  judgement  has  sunk  amidst  the  general 
wreck.  The  love  of  her  nearest  relations  has  turned  to 
contempt  or  hatred:  the  ardour  and  animation  of  her 
mind,  which  restrain  her  from  taciturnity  and  retirement, 
have  rendered  her  forward  and  invective ;  rational  expos- 
tulation  has  yielded  to  sudden  and  unmeaning  fits  of 
violence  and  blows,  and  the  voice  of  piety  to  exclamations 
that  would  formerly  have  shocked  her  beyond  endurance. 
She,  too,  is  often  sensible  of  her  doing  wrong,  and  in  lettera 
of  great  sobriety  and  excellence,  often  complains  of  her 
own  conduct,  and  the  burden  she  is  become  to  her  friends ; 
but  the  intervals  of  sanity  are  only  of  a  few  hours'* 
duration,  and  with  all  hex  calmness  she  is  sure  to  relapse*. 
For  many  months  she  was  entrusted  in  her  own  house  to 
the  control  of  a  professional  female  attendant,  who,  with 
great  dexterity,  at  length  succeeded  in  obtaining  a  due 
d^ree  of  authority  over  her  without  personal  restraint ; 
and  under  the  regimen  of  perfect  quiet  and  seclusion  from 
the  world,  she  seemed  to  be  in  fair  way  of  recovery  ;  but 


*  Compare  with  the  Report  of  the  Glasgow  Asylum  for  Lunatics  1821, 
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the  mischieyous  fondness  of  her  nearest  relations  has  smce  ^■^*  |* 
removed  this  faithful  watchwoman,  and  her  senses  have  ^iLMe-' 
again  been  bartered  for  her  liberty.  UnchoUi 

The  symptoms  most  afflictive  to  the  relations  of  the  Moroi«*iiie- 
pstient  in  this  variety  of  insanity,  is  the  tendency  to  behold  J«nc*M>iy- 
them  irith  indifference  or  even  violent  aversion,  and  to  ^*^^^ 
utter  exclamations  and  employ  language  of  the  most  and  abusive 
offensive  kind  to  a  serious  and  a  delicate  ear ;  and  it  is  Jj^^JJ^ 
the  symptom  apparently  most  unaccountable  to  those  who  for. 
have  not  studied  the  disease  with  much  attention.   I  have 
abeady  remarked  that  in  insanity  the  corporeal  sensibility 
is  greatly  diminished,  but  it  is  not  more  so  than  the  moral 
sensibility;  and  a^  the  moral  sensibility  disappears,  all 
moral  restraint  disappears  also :  and  for  the  very  reason 
that  the  insane  man  has  little  feeling  of  cold  or  hunger,  he 
has  also  little  feeling  of  decency  or  religion.     In  the 
present  variety  the  worst  passions  are  in  a  state  of  excite- 
ment, and  the  language  most  freely  employed  is  the  lan- 
guage of  the  passion  that  predominates,  and  there  being 
no  longer  any  moral  restraint,  it  is  employed  in  its  utmost 
vehemence  and  coarseness.     And  as  the  fond  affections 
have  given  way  to  the  irascible,  it  should  seem  to  follow 
of  course,  that  the  greater  the  love  or  friendship  formerly, 
the  greater  the  hatred  at  present. 

There  is  one  consolation,  however,  though  a  small  one  ^^"^^' 
that  we  may  reap  from  this  distressing  contemplation,  and  diUon 
to  which  the  fiiends  of  the  sufferer  should  not  be  indif-  2SS^ 
ferent.     It  is  that,  with  this  blunted  sensibility  of  mind,  one 
the  patient  has  no  pain  from  a  consciousness  of  his  de-  ^*^"' 
graded  condition.   And  it  is  singular  to  observe,  what  may 
also  contribute  to  alleviate  the  distress  of  the  sympathising 
heart,  how  completely  his  unconsciousness  prevails  even 
after  a  patients  restoration  to  health,  so  that  few  look 
back  upon  what  they  have  undergone  with  the  horror  that 
would  be  expected ;  while  many,  even  in  the  apprehension 
of  a  relapse,  contemplate  it,  and  turn  their  eye  to  the 
abode  of  misery  where  they  were  lately  inmates,  withoilt 
dread.         ^ 

The  FOURTH  VARIETY  or  SELF-COMPLACENT  mclan- 
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didy  k  perhaps  less  fiequent  than  any  of  the  sest ;  bat  it, 
occurs  occasionally,  and  is  citen  accompanied  widi  a  hig:h* 
coloured  and  ruddy  complexion,  and  other  marks  of  a  aaar 
guineous  habit ;  ^^  Such  persons^,  says  Butler,  ^^  are  mucji 
inclined  to  laughter,  are  witty  and  merry,  conceited  in  dis- 
course,  pleasant,  if  they  be  not  far  gone,  and  much  given 
Co  mufflc,  dancing,  and  to  be  in  women's  company.^ 
Aristotle  gives  the  case  of  an  inhabitant  of  Abydos,  who, 
labouring  under  this  variety  g£  the  disease,  would  sit  for  a 
whole  day  as  if  be  bad  been  upon  a  stage,  listening  to 
visionary  actors ;  sometimes  acting  himself,  and  oceasiopi- 
aUy  clapping  his  hands  and  laughing  as  overjoyed  vitb 
the  perfinrmance  *.  Such  persons  have  not  unfrequently 
thought  themselves  called  upon  to  und^take  some  des- 
perate adventure,  and  are  exquisitely  elated  with  the  new 
and  lofty  character  they  are  about  to  embrace. 

These  stimulant  feelings  are  not  unfrequently  caa- 
nected  with  erroneous  ideas  of  religion,  and  excite  in  the 
mind  of  the  patient  a  belief  that  he  is  supematurally  en- 
dowed with  a  power  of  working  miracles,  or  undergoing 
the  severest  mortifications  without  injury.  The  Grerman 
Psychological  Magazine  is  ftill  of  examples  of  this  kind ; 
and  among  others  relates  the  case  of  a  gens-d'^arme  of 
Berlin,  whose  name  was  Gragert,  of  a  hannless  and  quiet 
disposition,  but  rather  of  a  superstitious  turn  of  mind. 
From  poverty,  &mily  misfortunes,  and  severe  military 
discipline,  he  brought  on  a  smes  of  deepless  nights,  and 
a  mental  disquietude  ^lat,  according  to  his  own  report, 
nothing  could  dissipate  but  a  perusal  of  jhous  books.  In 
reading  the  Bible  he  was  struck  with  the  book  of  Daniel, 
and  so  much  pleased  with  it  that  it  became  his  favourite 
Study  :  and  from  this  time  the  idea  of  miracles  so  strongly 
possessed  his  imagination,  that  he  began  to  beUeve  hie 
could  peiform  some  himself.  He  was  persuaded  more 
eqiedally  that  if  be  were  to  jdant  an  a{qple-tree  with  a 
view  of  its  hecoming  a  dierry-tree,  such  was  bis  power 
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that  it  ^loald  bear  cherries.    He  was  cUfioharged  fioraa  tba     ^^^*  i- 
king's  service  and  sent  to  the  wcnrkhoiise  where  he  eon-  )  e 'Meinf . 
ducted  himself  cahnly,  orderly,  and  industriously  for  two  choiu  com- 
years,  nevCT  doing  any  thing  that  betrayed  insanity:  at  scltcom. 
which  time  Dr.  Pike  examined  him,  that  he  might  be  dis-  piacent  me- 
charged  and  sent   to   his  family.     He  answered  every      ^  °^' 
question  correctly,  except  when  the  subject  concerned 
mirades :  in  regard  to  which  he  retained  his  old  notions  ; 
addii^  however,  at  the  same  time,  that,  if  he  found  upon 
tnal  after  he  was  at  home  that  the  event  did  not  c<Mrre- 
spond  with  his  expectation,  he  would  readily  rehnqmsh  the 
theo^t  and  believe  he  had  been  mistak^i ;  and  confessed 
that  he  had  already  removed  one  enor  in  his  mind  in  this 
way ;  £br  there  was  an  old  woman  whom  he  had  at  one 
lime  ccmsideredl  as  a  witch,  but  whom  he  afterwards  dis- 
cov^^d  upon  trial  to  be  no  such  thing. 

Upon  the  medical  treatment  of  diseases  of  this  kind  ^^<^ 
we  ^all  not  have  to  say  much ;  but  as  the  plan  chiefly 
adviflgaUe  for  the  present  species  ia  equally  adviseaUe 
(or  the  ensuing,  it  will  be  most  expedient  to  reserve  the 
discussion  of  it  tiU  the  latter  has  been  described  in  its 
Alder. 


SPECIES  II. 
ECPHRONIA  MANIA. 

TH«  niSCKEPANCY  BETWSXN  THE  PEECEPTION  AN©  T^fl 
JUI>GEiI£KT  GENEEAL  ;  GEEAT  EXCITEMENT  OF  THE 
MENTAL,  SOMETIMES  OF  THE  CORPOEEAL  POWEES. 

This  species  appears  under  almost  infinite  variejdes  of    ^-  ^' 
character,  of  which,  however,  it   may  be  sufficient  to 
mark  the  foQowing,  modified  for  the  most  part  by  die 
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predisposing  causes  that    we  have  already  noticed,  as 
modifying  the  preceding  species : 

a  Ferox.  Furious  and  violent  madness. 

&  Exultans.  Gay  and  elevated  madness. 

y  Despondens.  Gloomy,  despondent  madness. 

i  Demons.  ChaotTc  madness.       ' 

The  exciting  causes,  like  the  pedisposing,  are  chiefly 
those  ahready  enumerated  imder  melancholy  ecphronia, 
as  sudden  and  violent  mental  emotion  ;  bad  passions  in- 
dulged habitually;  false  views  of  religion,  especially  the 
dread  of  reprobation  and  eternal  punishment ;  sudden 
reverses  of  fortune,  whether  from  bad  to  good,  or  ftora 
good  to  bad;  preying  anxiety,  or  lurking  discontent; 
deep  protracted  study,  unrelieved  from  week  to  week  by 
an  interchange  of  exercise  or  society,  and  breaking  in 
upon  the  hours  of  sleep ;  unkindly  child-bed ;  a  sup- 
pression of  various  periodical  evacuations;  and  some- 
times even  a  virtuous  restraint  of  sexual  orgasm  in  a 
vigorous  constitution,  without  taking  purgative  or  other 
means  to  reduce  the  irritative  entony. 

Of  these  one  of  the  most  fi^uent  causes,  is  that  of 
child-bed,  and  recovery  fit)m  child-bed,  though  it  is  not 
always  easy  to  develope  the  immediate  mode  by  which 
this  change  in  the  constitution  acts  upon  the  brain ;  for 
it  has  occurred  not  only  where  there  has  been  some  or- 
ganic affection  from  puerperal  fever,  a  sudden  cessaticm 
of  the  lochia,  or  a  sudden  relinquishment  of  nursiii|g,  but 
where  the  recovery  has  been  unattended  with  a  rangle 
unfavourable  symptom,  and  the  mother  has  ardently 
persevered  in  the  office  of  a  nurse.  It  shows  us,  how. 
ever,  very  sufficiently,  how  strong  is  the  chain  of  sym- 
pathy between  the  brain  and'many  remote  organs  of  the 
body,  and  especially  those  subservient  to  the  function  of 
generation. 

M.  Esquirol,  not  long  ago,  communicated  a  paper  to 
the  Soci^t^  de  M^ecine  upon  this  important  subject, 
enriched  with  the  results  of  the  Hospitid  de  la  Salp^ 
tri^re,  for  the  years  1811, 12, 13,  and  14.     During  these 
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&U7  yeaift,  eleven  hundFedtfid  mnetcen  women  were  ad*     On.  h 
ndtted,  labouring  under  mental  derangement :  of  whom  £c^*^* 
ninety-two  (nearly  an  eleventh  part  of  the  whole)  had  ManU. 
become  deranged  after  delivery,  during,  or  immediately  "'^^'**^ 
subeequent  to  the  period  of  suckling.     In  the  higher 
ranks  of  society  the  proportion  of  puerperal  maniacs  he 
calculates  to  be  not  less  than  a  seventh  of  the  whole.     Of 
the  above  92  caaes,  16  occurred  from  the  first  to  the 
fourth  day  after  delivery:    21   from  the  fifth  to  the 
iiftocnth;  17  from  Uie  sixteenth  to  the  sixtieth  day; 
19  from  the  sixtieth  to  the  twelfth  month  of  sw^ng: 
and  in  19  eases  it  appeared  after  voluntary  or  forced 
weaning. 

Of  the  above  92  cases,  8  were  idiotic,  36  melancholic,  Bflecu  o« 
and  49  maniacal.     The  respective  ages  were  as  follows:  ^t,aJ,a 
22  from  20  to  25  years ;  41  from  25  to  SO  years;  and  agef. 
12  above  30.     Fifty-six  out  of  the  ninety-two  were  en^ 
tirely  cured,  and  thirty-eight  of  these  within  the  first  six 
mondis.     Fright  was  die  most  frequent  cause  *. 

I  have  said  that  a  virtuously  restrained  orgasm  in  a  Reitrwndi 
full  haUt,  and  where  no  steps  have  been  taken  to  reduce  ^^[^[^^ 
the  entonic   vigour,   has  occasionally   induced  mania,  strikmgiy 
There  is  a  curious  instance  of  the  powerftd  efiect  of  such  ^^J^^Kem- 
a  state  related  by  Eemnesius  in  his   History  of  the  netiua. 
Council  of  Trent,  which  though  it  did  not  terminate  in 
madnpiw  proved  quite  as  fiital.     In  the  year  1419,  Rossa, 
nephew  to  the  King  of  Fortugd,  and  Archbishop  elect, 
of  Liabon,  was  taken  seriously  ill  at  Florence.     His 
physicians  told  him  that  his  disease  proceeded  from  an 
excessive  irritation  of  the  genital  organs,  and  that  he 
would  certainly  die  unless  he  committed  fornication  or 
married.     Widi  a  courage  worthy  of  a  happier  issue,  he 
tesolved  on  death,  and  met  it  widiout  breaking  his  vow 
of  celibacy  f. 
The  fcdlowing  instance,  however,  will  jHrove  that  mania  Adatiomi 
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Giw.  I.  itself  is  sometimes  a  consequence  of  the  same  firmness  of 
Sfkc.  II.  mind.  A  clergyman  of  exemjdary  character,  and  oiie  of 
Mimil?"'*  the  most  distinguished  preachers  I  have  the  pleasujre  of 
Madness,  being  acquainted  with,  was  many  years  ago  very  unex- 
pectedly attacked  with  a  paroxysm  dP  mania,  the  cause  of 
which  it  seemed  impossible  to  unfold.  He  recovered  in 
about  six  months,  and  returned  to  a  regular  and  puncti- 
lious dischai^  of  clerical  duty.  He  is  a  man  of  exquisite 
taste,  warm  imagination,  exalted  and  highly  cultivated 
mind.  With  these  qualifications,  in  less  than  a  year  after 
his  recovery,  he  married  his  maid  servant,  and  the  wcnrld 
imaged  he  was  gone  or  going  out  of  his  senses  a  second 
time. .  A  confidential  statement  of  his  situation  soon 
proved  to  myself  that  nothing  could  be  more  prud^t  or 
praiseworthy  than  the  step  he  had  thus  taken,  and  which 
bad  excited  so  much  astonishment  among  his  firieiMb. 
He  was  ftilly  convinced,  he  said,  though  he  had  nev^* 
communicated  it  to  any  one,  that  the  cause  of  his  unfortiw 
nate  malady  was  a  genital  irritation,  exciting  to  a  constant 
desire  of  matrimony,  which  he  was  not  in  a  situation  to 
comply  with,  and  which  compelled  him  to  exercise  fipom 
day  to  day  a  severe  restraint  upon  his  feelings.  On 
being  fully  restored  to  health,  he  found  the  same  morbid 
propensity  beginning  to  return.  I  felt,  said  he,  it  would 
again  drive  me  mad  if  I  did  not  relieve  it,  and  my  prin- 
ciples forbade  me  to  think  for  a  moment  of  rdieving  it 
immorally.  To  what  respectable  family  could  I  nofw 
offer  myself,  having  so  lately  been  dischaiged  firom  pri- 
vate confinement  ?  The  servant  who  lived  with  me  was  a 
very  excellent  young  woman :  her  disposition  was  amiaUe, 
her  mind  weH  capable  of  cultivation,  and  her  form  and 
manners  by  no  means  unpleasing:  and  hence,  after 
mature  deliberation,  I  determined  upon  manying  her  9 
she  herself  would  venture  upon  so  perilous  a  risk.  He 
married  her  accordingly ; — has  ever  since,  for  upwards 
of  twenty  years,  enjoyed  an  almost  uninterrupted  share 
of  health,  and  has  been  more  than  ordinarily  hapi^  in 
his  family.    Other  examples  of  a  like  kind  are  to  be 
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found  in  PauUini  *,  Martini  f,  and  Voff^l  ^  ;  but  it  is  Gik.  I. 
nnnecessary  to  copy  them.  And  hence  castration  has  E^^^j," 
been  often  advised,  and  subtnitted  to,  and  occasionally  Mania. 

widi  success.  adnew. 

It  is  from  a  like  sjnnpathy  of  action  between  the  brain  Accidenui 
and  other  parts  of  the  body,  that  we  meet  with  instances  other  kindt 
rf  the  one  or  the  other  species  of  disease  before  us,  pro-  f^^^ 
doced  occasionally,   and,   perhaps,   in  habits  of  great  action. 
sensibility,   by  suppressed  irritations  of  much  smaller 
mcnnent,  as  those  of  herpes,   scabies,  tinea  § ;    a  sup- 
pressed  hemorrhoidal  flux  || ;   suppressed  perspiration ; 
suppressed  }dica  ^,  or  an  ulcer  of  long  standing  suddenly 
dried  up**. 

Fimious  MANIA,  constituting  the  first  variety,  some-  jfE.  Mania 
tines  makes  its  attack  very  abruptly,  and  commences  with  Furious 
the  patient^s  being  sensible  of  some  indescribable  move-  ""adncM. 
meat  in  his  head,  which  excites  him  to  loud  and  sudden  fj!!!!!^^ 
mri^,  at  the  same  time  that  he  runs  up  and  down  the  suddenly. 
VOOBI9  and  mutters  something  to  himself  that  is  altogether 
MWirtrfKgible :  though  the  symptoms  even  in  this  abrupt 
and  Tudent  attack  admit  of  much  diversity. 

More  commonly,  however,  the  disease  is  the  work  of  More  com- 
time,  and  its  growth  is  thus  admirably  described  by  Dr.  X^  itself 
Monro  in  his  reply  to  Dr.  Battie.     "  High  spirits,  as  gradually. 
Aey  a;re  genially  termed,  are  the  first  symptoms  of  this  9^.^. 
kind  of  disorder.     These  excite  a  man  to  take  a  larg^  Monro. 
^pmatitj  of  wine  than  usual,  and  the  person  thus  afflicted, 
finm  being  abstemious,  reserved,  and  modest,  shall  be- 
come tpjite  the  contrary,  drink  freely,  talk  boldly,  ob- 
aoenely,  swear,  sit  up  till  midnight ;  sleep  little,  rise  sud- 
denly firom  bed,  go  out  a  hunting,  return  again  immedi- 


*  Cent.  m.  Obs.  14.  f  Obserrationi,  ch.  h.  10. 

)  Beobaditungen,  p.  9.  §  Aet  Nat  Cur.  Vol  rm.  Obs.  28.  De- 

tpotto^  Joum.  de  Med.  T.  Lxn.  Petit,  Trait6  Oeuvre  posthume.  T.  in. 

I  Sanctacnix,  De  Melancholia,  p.  SO.    Lentilius,  Miscell.  i.  p.  36. 

^  Hoffinan,   Bescbreibung  der  Weicbsekopfes,  &c.      Eph.  Nat.  Cur. 
Cent.!,  n.  Obs. 86. 
'  ••  Foreittif»Iib.x.Obs.84. 
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ately,  set  all  his  servants  to  work,  and  employ  five  times 
the  number  that  is  necess^.  In  short,  every  thing  he 
says  or  does,  betrays  the  most  violent  agitation  of 
mind,  which  it  is  not  in  his  own  power  to  correct.  And 
yet,  in  the  midst  of  all  this  hurry,  he  will  not  misplace 
one  word  or  give  the  least  reason  for  any  one  to  think  he 
imagines  things'  to  exist  that  really  do  not,  or  that  they 
appear  to  him  diflerent  from  what  they  do  to  other  peo- 
ple. They  who  see  him  but  seldom  admire  his  vivacity^ 
are  pleased  with  his  sallies  of  wit  and  the  sagacity  of  his 
remarks;  nay,  his  own  family  are  with  difficulty  per- 
suaded to  take  proper  care  of  him,  till  it  becomes  abso- 
lutely necessary  from  the  apparent  ruin  of  his  health  and 
fortune."" 

This  picture  is  drawn  from  a  rank  of  life  something 
above  that  of  mediocrity,  but  its  general  features   of 
ebullient  spirits,  and  hurry  and  bustle,  and  ^^  much  ado 
about  nothing  *",  wiQ  apply  to  every  rank.    Such  a  person, 
says  Sir  A.  Crichton,  in  allusion  to  the  present  descrip- 
tion, cannot  be  said  as  yet  to  be  delirious,  but  that  event 
soon  follows,  and  he  has  then  the  s]rmptom8  common  to 
the  disease,  symptoms  which  only  differ  from  a  difference 
in  the  train  of  thoughts  which  are  represented  in  his  mind. 
He  begins  to  rave  and  talk  wildly,  and  incoherently : 
swears  as  if  in  the  most  violent  rage,  and  then  immedi. 
ately  afterwards  bursts  into  fits  of  laughter,  talks  ok 
scenely,   directs    offensive  and  contemptuous  language 
against  his  relations  and  those  around  him  ;  spits  at  them; 
destroys  every  thing  that  comes  in  his  way ;  emits  loud 
and  discordant  screams  and  continues  this  conduct  till  he 
is  quite  exhausted.     The  «tate  of  rest  which  follows  is 
generally  short  and  sleejdess ;  the  patient  is  obstinate ; 
he  will  not  speak  a  word;  and  clenches  his  teeth  if  any 
thing  be  offered  him  to  swallow  ;  or  else  cunningly  pre- 
tends to  drink  a  little,  but  immediately  squirts  it  out  tm 
the  person  who  offers  it.     Instantly  he  again  breaks  out 
into  all  the  wild  and  extravagant  language  and  actions  h^ 
committed   before.     If  kept  in  strict  coercion  he  has 
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often  80  much  ccnmnand  orer  himself  as  to  behave  mildly    e^'^'vf 
«nd  modestly ;  and  were  it  not  for  the  general  expression  ^  e.  Mai^'u^ 
of  his  countenance,  and  the  peculiar  glistening  appearance  ^i*".^ 
and  rapid  movement  of  his  eyes,  he  might  impose  on  madne^ts. 
many  of  the  bye-standers,  and  make  them  imagine  that 
the  frenzy  was  over.     The  length  of  the  paroxysm  and  Length  of 
.rf  die  interval  varies  greatly  in  different  individuals.  JUd^mu^vai 
But,  generally  speaking,  the  more  violent  the  fit  the  variable. 
sooner  it  ceases  from  exhaustion ;  and  hence  sometimes  it 
ceased  in  a  day  or  two,  and  sometimes  runs  on  to  a  month 
€f  even  more:  returning  at  the  distance  of  a  few  weeks  or 
at  certain  periods  of  the  year. 

In  the  SECOND   VAKIETY  or  elevated  madness,  the   fl  E.  Mania 

passions,  and  especially  the  Irascible  ones,  are  less  busy,  £|^jj^^ 
and  the  imagination  is  chiefly  predominant,  and  at  work  madneiMi. 
witbout  ceasing.     It  is  here  we  most  frequently  trace  Train  of 
fiomethiiig  of  the  ruling  pursuit  of  their  former  lives,  so  fj^^^y 
that  tile  covetous  man  is  still  conversant  about  purchasing  relates  to 
lands  and  tenements,  and  amuses  himself  with  perpetually  oHo^ct  ^ 
ai^m^iting  his  possessions  :  while  die  devotional  charac-  life. 
ter  is  for  ever  engaged  in  a  routine  of  prayers,  fastings 
and  ceremonies,  visions  and  revelations,  and  fancies  him- 
self to  be  inspired  and  lifted  into  heaven.     The  phan-  Phantoms 
tons  are  aU  of  a  pleasureable  kind,  and  mostly  such  as  gu,!^^' 
•fford  the  deluded  suiferer  a  vast  opinion  of  his  own  rank  land;  afUn 
or  taenia.     Donatus  gives  the  case  of  a  lady  at  Mantua,  ^^^^'^^^ 
who  conceited  she  was  married  to  a  king,  and  would  kneel 
down  and  affect  to  converse  with  hiiii  as  if  he  were  present 
with  hia  attendants;  and  if  die  found  by  chance  a  piece  of 
^a«8  in  the  «treet,  she  would  hugit  as  ajewd  sent  her  from 
h^iDyallordandhusband^  He  relates  another  case  from 
Seneca  of  Senecio,  a  madman  of  conaderable  wealth,  who 
Aonght  himself  and  ev^  thing  about  him  great ;  that  he 
had  a  great  wife  and  great  horses,  and  could  not  endure 
fittle  things  of  any  kind;  so  that  he  would  be  served  with 
great  pots  to  drink  out  of;  great  hosen,  and  great  riioes 
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bigger  than  his  feet:  "Like  hCT"",  says  Burtcm,  "m 
Trallian,  that  supposed  she  could  shake  all  the  world  with 
her  finger,  and  was  afraid  to  clench  her  hand  lest  die 
should  crush  the  world  to  pieces  like  an  apple"^  *. 

Yet  even  here  the  train  of  thoughts  or  ideas  which  occu- 
pies the  mind  of  the  maniac  in  many  instances  throw  no 
light  whatever  on  the  nature  or  origin  of  the  complaint ; 
and  we  can  still  less  avail  ourselves  of  them  than  in  various 
cases  of  melancholy. 

This  is  particularly  observable  in  the  thied  vaeiety 
or  DESPONDENT  MADNESS  ;  for  though  this  modification 
of  the  disease  may  occasionally  be  produced  by  suspicson, 
terror,  or  a  guilty  conscience,  it  is  far  more  frequently  the 
result  of  a  melancholic  idiosyncrasy,  or  a  debilitated  tlale 
of  the  constitution  at  the  time  of  the  attack^incomequenoe 
of  which  the  sensorial  fluid  is  secreted  perhaps  even  less 
freely,  instead  of  more  so,  than  in  a  condition  of  health :  ao 
that  the  patient  sinks  by  degrees  into  a  state  of  insmai- 
bility ;  unless  he  should  be  roused  with  Mse  courage  and 
find  means  to  put  an  end  to  his  existence  before  this 
period  arrives. 

In  DEMENTIA  or  CHAOTIC  MADNESS  this  State  of  %n^ 
serial  exhaustion  and  consequent  insensibility  is  still  more 
obvious,  though  there  is,  perhaps,  less  constitutional  tea« 
dency  to  the .  depressing  passions.  The  judgement  is 
here  more  diseased  and  weakened  than  in  any  other  form, 
and,  none  of  the  kindred  fiunilties  assuming  a  paramount 
power,  there  is  a  general  anarchy  and  confrision  in  the 
ideas  that  flit  over  the  sensory  without  ccHmexion  or  as* 
sedation  of  any  kind.  And  hence  Pinel  has  admirably 
characterized  it,  as  consisting  in  a  '^  rapid  succession  or  un- 
interrupted alternation  of  insulated  ideas  and  evanescent 
and  unconnected  emotions;  continually  repeated  acts  of  ex- 
travagance; complete  forgetfrdness  of  every  previous  state; 
diminished  sensibility  to  external  impressions ;  abolition 
of  the  fiumlty  of  judgement ;  perpetual  activity  without 
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object  or  dedgn,  or  any  internal  sense  of  its  taking      Ozn.  L 

«J«wM^^  «  Spec.  II. 

P***       •  JE.M«u« 

Tliese  maniacs  are  often  ungovernable  except  b j  means  demena. 
of  coercion,  but  they  are  more  easily  restrained  than  those  j^^ 
who  are  in  a  state  of  phrensy.    Thby  are  intractable,  and  Additional 
neither  listen  to  entreaty  or  to  menaces.     Fear  of  corpo-  featum. 
cal   punishment,   howeyer   makes    them  obey.      They 
willingly  avoid  the  light,  burying  themselves  under  the 
bed-clothes,  or  under  the  straw  of  their  cells.     They  are 
totally  r^ardless  of  decency  and  cleanliness^  and  from  some 
strange  motive  are  often  found  smearing  themselves  over 
with  their  excrement.     For  the  most  part  they  have  little 
appetite,  and  reftise  the  food  offered  them  ;  yet  a  isense  of 
hunger  seems  sometimes  to  return  with  great  keenness 
when  they  will  greedily  devour  their  feces.    Of  the  na- 
ture of  the  ideas  that  take  place  in  the  sensory,  and  are 
eqiressed  by  an  unintelligible  muttering,  we  know  nothing 
fiirther  thim  that,  from  the  screams  and  bowlings  with 
which  their  jargon  is  accompanied,  there  can  be  no  doubt 
that  they  are  often  excited  by  painM  sensations  of  body 
or  mind. 

It  is  happy  for  those  who  suffer  under  this  as  well  as  General 
under  the  preceding  form,  that  they  rarely  sustain  a  long  fo^m*«* 
conflict;  the  eidiaustion  of  sensorial  power  by  repeated  to  the     ^ 
paroxysms  soon  lA^jng  to  a  total  torpitude,  and  conse-  ^otinh  ▼»- 
quently  a  death  of  the  sensorial  organ ;  though  there  are 
instances  in  which  a  paroxysm  of  more  violence  than  usual 
has  produced  a  fitvouraUe  change,  and  suddenly  restored 
the  patient  to  his  senses. 

In  gloomy  madness,  in  which  there  is  oftien  a  chronic  Inrefierence 
affection  cf  some  <^  die  abdominal  organs  co-operating  ^^^ 
with  a  diseased  condition  of  the  brain,  we  find  least  to 
justify  hope ;  the  patients  generally  become  weakened  by 
fresh  paroxysms,  and  often  sink  into  a  state  of  idiotism. 

The  first  variety,  on  the  contrary,  if  the  constitution  In  reference 
have  not  been  seriously  broken  down  by  intemperance,  or  *<>  ^«  ^"^ 
the  patient  be  not  suddenly  carried  off  by  the  violence  of 

•  D«  rAli^Mtioa  Mentale.  Chap,  uu  iii.  §.  176. 
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the  attack  on  its  commencement,  will  often  worir  itd  own 
cure  by  its  own  ardour ;  and  will  gradually  soften  into  a 
soberer  state  from  mere  mental  fatigue.  While  in  the 
milder  and  more  pleasureable  modification  of  the  seooiui 
variety,  in  which  ^e.  secretion  of  sensorial  power  is  upon 
the  whole  perhaps  less  than  in  a  condition  of  sanity  (since, 
though  the  stimulus  of  the  disease  may  tend  to  increase 
it  a  little,  the  total  privaticm  which  die  patient  eiyoys  of 
all  the  vexations,  and  anxieties,  and  wearing  vicissitudeB 
of  real  life,  reduce  it  to  a  moderated  and  even  tenour  it 
could  not  otherwise  possess),  nothing  is  more  common 
than  for  maniacs  to  continue  to  a  very  advanced  age.  I 
am  at  this  moment  interested  in  the  case  of  a  clergyman 
who  has  reached  his  ninety-sixth  year,  and  has  been  in  a 
state  of  quiet  insanity  for  more  than  half  a  century. 

For  the  most  part  those  are  most  easily  as  weU  as  most 
rapidly  cured,  whose  msanity,  of  whatever  kind  it  be,  has 
been  produced  by  accidental  causes,  as  intoxication,  sud- 
den transition  from  cold  to  heat,  retention  of  habitual  dis- 
charges, or  a  revulsion  by  a  transfer  of  morbid  action 
from  other  organs.  And  hence  the  comparative  fecUity 
with  which  a  cure  is  effected  in  insanity  after  child-birth. 
Whilst,  on  the  contrary,  those  are  least  likely  to  obtain 
a  permanent  recovery  who  possess  an  hereditary  taint ; 
the  disease  may  indeed  leave  them  for  a  time,  but,  the 
predisposition  remaining,  tiiey  colnmonly  &Sl  victims  to 
fresh  attacks  aftier  intervals  of  a  year  or  two,  or  even  of  a 
few  months. 

^^  Mania  and  melancholy'^,  says  Dr.  Greding,  writing 
while  he  was  physician  to  the  woi^house  at  Waldheim, 
^^  have  continued  half  a  year  with  some,  and  remained 
forty  years  and  upward  with  others,  among  whom  one 
patient  only  in  this  workhouse  attained  the  age  of  eighty- 
five''* 

The  chance  c(  recovery  is  considerably  greater  upon 
the  first  than  upon  any  subsequent  attack,  and  espedally 
if  the  disease  have  not  exceeded  three  months^  duration 

*  Vermischte  SchrifUn,  ut  supra,  &c. 
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irlien  the  patient  is  first  put  under  medical  treatment.   If    <^m>  I. 
it  have,  at  this  time,  lasted  a  twelvemonth,  the  prospect  B?2^fa[' 
4if  success  is  diminished  by  half:  if  tiro  years,  not  above  Minu. 
a  fourth  part  as  many  recover ;  and  if  more  than  two  ^*****' 
years  the  expectation  is  small,  though,  where  the  second  nidrt 
year  is  not  mudi  exceeded,  a  cure  is  by  no  means  to  be  c*»*n«  ^e- 

CKSpaired.  Ot.  teim  small. 

The  treatment  of  ecphronia  has  generally  been  dis-  Curative 
cussed  under  the  two  heads  of  medical  and  moeal.  Both  tw^^i .. 
have  und^gone  a  very  great  improvement  within  the  last  nodical 
twcaity  or  thirty  years ;  the  first  by  being  considerably  *°  "*° 
amplified,  the  second  by  being  more  thoroughly  studied 
and  raised  to  a  higher  degree  of  importance. 

Nothing  can  be  more  injudicious  than  the  ordinary  rou-  Medical 
tine  of  MEDICAL  TEEATMENT,  which,  till  withiu  a  few  ^^J^®°^ 
years,  was  equfdly  employed  in  almost  all  the  larger  lu-  too  indiscri- 
ttitic  establishments  in  our  own  country  and  on  the  con-  ™»'*^^«* 
tinent,  especially  at  Bethlon,  the  Hospice  d^  Humanity, 
and  the  Hoid  Dieu ;  and  whidi  ccmsisted  in  a  course  of 
venesections,  emetics  and  purgatives  administered  in  every 
caMe  indiscriminately,  and  often,  indeed,  without  even  the 
pemmal  inspection  of  the  consulting  physician  or  other 
snperitttending  medical  officer ;  and  if  to  these  means  of 
cure  we  add  the  occasional  use  of  bathing  in  various  fiums 
md  various  tmnperatures,  we  shall  vety  nearly  have  ex- 
hausted the  merely  medical  process  that  till  of  late  was 
4>tdinarily  had  recourse  to. 

Upon  the  cruel  and  disgusting  ecenes  which,  from  the 
fane  perliaimentaTy  inquiry,  and  the  refiort  of  the  Con- 
inittee  which  followed,  are  well  known  to  have  occurred 
tet  long  ago,  in  tiie  largest  and  most  celdnrated  receptacle 
of  lunatics  itt  this  metropolis,  it  h  now  unnecessaiy  to 
iweVL  Bnt  from  the  offidal  communication  of  M.  £s- 
qnirol  to  die  Frendi  government  concerning  1^  reinJUaices 
4bk  hmatics  tiffoogiiout  France,  it  is  perfectiy  dear,  tiuit 
we  have  not  transgressed  in  a  greater  degree  than  our 
neighbours.  Filth,  straw,  and  dirty  rags,  were  all  these 
miserable  l)eiiigs  possessed  in  many  depots  to  mitigate  the 
coldness  of  the  air  and  the  dampness  of  their  paved. 
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crammed^  and  suffocatiiig  cells.  And  in  some  instances  they 
bad  neither  straw  nor  rags,  and  were  perfectly  naked,  ex^ 
ceptfiomalayer  of  dirt  ^*  eTaivu,""  says  M.  Esquired, 
with  just  indignation,  ^^  un  malheureux  imbecile,  tout  nu 
et  sans  paille,  couch^  sur  le  pav^.  Exprimant  mon  ^tonne- 
ment  d^  un  pareil  abandon,  le  concierge  me  repondit  que 
r  administration  ne  lui  passait,  pour  chaque  individu,  qa* 
unebottede paille  tousles  quinze  jours.  Je fis remarquer 
k  ce  barfoare  que  le  chien  qui  veUlait  a  la  porte  des  alien^ 
etoit  1(^^  plus  sainement,  et  qu^  il  avoit  de  la  paille 
fraiche  et  en  abondance.  Cette  remarque  me  valut  un 
sourire  de  piti^.  Et  j^  etois  dans  une  des  grandee  yillee 
de  France""*.  It  is  satisfactory,  however,  to  know,  that 
a  more  judicious  and  discriminative  practice  has  in  all 
these  asylums  been  introduced  since  the  above  period,  and 
that  it  has  been  followed  by  an  abundant  success. 

Admittmg  the  proximate  cause  of  insanity  to  be  in 
most  cases  an  increased  action  of  the  vessels  secreting  die 
nervous  fluid,  venesection  and  cathartics  and  a  genial 
reducent  r^imen  seem  indicated  as  an  ordinary  mean  of 
relief;  and  are  unquestionably  called  for  when  the  puke 
is  Ml  and  strong,  and  the  temperament  is  sanguineous : 
and  the  success  which  has  so  frequendy  accompanied  this 
practice  stamps  it  with  the  highest  sanction  it  can  receive. 
But  there  is  great  reason  to  believe  diat  even  where  die 
d^nand  for  blood-letting  is  unequivocal,  it  has  been  car- 
ried to  a  mischievous  extent,  and  ruined  its  own  benefit. 
Thus  Plater  made  a  point  of  repeating  it  once  a  week, 
and  tells  us  that  he  has  sometimes  had  recourse  to  it 
for  seventy  weeks  running  *(*. 

Much  caution,  however,  is  necessary  even  in  the  fint 
trial;  for  as  a  sound  intellect  depends  apparently  upon 
a  certain  degree  of  excitement  in  the  sensorial  vessds,  and 
a  certain  quantity  of  the  fluid  secreted,  derangment  may 
take  place  also,  as  we  have  already  observed,  ftom  dimi- 


*  Des  Etablissemens  des  Ali4n^  en  France,  et  des  moyens  d*  ameiiorer  k 
sort  de  ces  Infortun^    F^ris,  1819. 
t  Obsenr.  Lib.  i.  p.  66. 
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Dished  instead  of  fiom  incieased  action,  and  dunnished     Owm.  h 
iosteail  <^  iiiGreased  secretisiL  And  sudi  we  lunre  reason  ^1^^^ 
Id  believe  is  the  cause  of  deliiimn  w)MMe«er  it  occurs  Mania. 


in  profase  hoMniuige,  and  in  typboos  fevers ;  and  it  ]|i*2^|f^ 
is  obvioiia  Atft  in  all  such  instfCfs  a  r^noent  plan  must  treatmeat. 
wiWBiimily  tend  to  at^;Mi^  instead  of  to  carry  off  the  [^^^^^^ 
disease.     And  heaee  me  patient's  general  habit  and  tern-  dfaninisbcd 
,  the  Bstnre  of  the  exciting  cause,  the  probiMlity  ^^''T^ 
[  congestion,  the  violraiceor  mildness  <^ the  ma-  saiy. 
symptoms,  die  progress  they  have  made,  and  the  General 
length  of  time  he  has  laboured  undor  them,  are  all  to  ^^^^^er- 
be  taken  into  consideration  before  we  can  determine  upon  •^on  ante- 
die  expediency  of  Meeding  even  at  first.  And  if,  when  we  ^  ^Jo^ 
have  decided  upon  its  propriety,  no  benefit  be  produced  occauons 
fim  a  second  or  a  tibird  repetition,  we  have  no  encourage*  Jj^^***** 
ment  to  proceed  further,  and  should  withhold  the  lancet  o^moL"^ 
altogether. 

To  a  aeries  of  purgative  medidnes  there  is  less  objec-  Puigadvet 
tioii,  provided  they  are  not  rendered  too  violent.     The  ^^,^^ 
abdominal  viscera,  it  has  afaready  appeared,  form  in  many  moreusefiiL 
inataices  an  important  link  in  the  morbid  chain  of  action, 
and  aie  sometimes  the  primary  cause  of  the  disease:  and 
it  is  hence  of  great  moment  that  they  should  be  effectually 
deared  of  viscid  or  acrimonious  matter  that  may  irritate 
or  dog  diem  upi     But,  beyond  this,  by  keeping  up  such 
SB  increased  action  in  the  abdominal  r^on  as  the  ovgi^ 
may  bear  without  debility,  we  may  diminish  or  diai^  die 
mnfaid  action  in  the  head  by  remote  sympathy,  or  en- 
tiiefy  withdraw  it  by  a  revulsion.    A  spontaneous  diar-  ^^r^!^^ 
ihoea  has  been  known  in  various  cases  to  carry  off  die  gpontaneoui 
disease  as  by  a  chann :  and  the  use  of  diis  class  of  me-  dunfaoM. 
ficines  is  die  move  necessary,  as  the  bowels  of  maniacal 
patients  are  apt  to  be  extremely  costive.    If  the  Made    ^ 
hdlidMire  of  the  ancients,  which  appears  to  have  been  a 
diffident  plant  firom  that  of  the  modem  diqiensatories, 
were  ever  entided  to  half  the  antimaniacal  virtues  ascribed 
to  it,  it  was  most  probably  upon  the  obvious  grmmd  of  its 
being  a  purgative  attenuant  and  deobstruent. 
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Dr.  Dubuisson  has  latdy  revived  the  use  of  the  modem 
Uack  hellebore  hi  various  species  of  mental  alienation^ 
as  ehjromc  mania,  melancholy,  and  hypochondrism :  in 
all  which  he  speaks  of  its  ef&cts,  after  an  extensive  trial, 
as  highly  snccessftd.  He  has  given  it  also  in  every  tonxky 
as  that  of  powder,  decoction,  watry  extract  and  tincture  ; 
but  prefers  the  extract  as  least  irritating  *.  His  opinion, 
however,  is  not  supported  by  the  result  <^  general  prac- 
tice, and  aj^iears  to  be  by  £ur  too  sweeping  and  indiA- 
criminate.  Spleissius,  nev^theless,  affirms  dbat  in  his 
hands,  when  given  fireely,  it  proved  sedative  and  pro- 
duced sleep  "t"* 

Upon  no  other  description  dT  medicines  can  we  place 
any  rational  dependence.  Emetics,  narcotics,  and  oth^ 
sedatives,  and  antispasmodics,  have  been  tried  &r  ages 
in  every  form  and  in  every  proportion ;  sometimes  akme, 
and  sometimes  in  conjunction  with  blisters  and  the  wann 
or  cold  bath.  There  are  instances  in  which  they  have  all 
appeared  to  produce  some  benefit,  but  the  far  greater 
number  in  which  they  have  £uled  prevents  us  fitmi  plao^ 
ii^  any  reliance  upon  them. 

Of  ihe  narcotics,  the  chief  that  have  been  had  reoouxse 
to  are  opium,  aconite,  bella  donna,  and  the  stnunoniom. 
Far  more  mischkf  than  good  seems  to  have  foUowed  from 
die  use  of  all  of  them,  with  the  exception  of  the  first, 
which  would  probably  be  found  a  remedy  of  high  value  if 
we  could  duly  discriminate  the  proper  states  or  modifi- 
catiODS  of  the  disease  for  its  use.  Dr.  Cullen^s  experienoe 
of  it  in  maiBta  he  admits  to  be  small,  but  he  has  carrec% 
estimated  its  genend  effi^^ts  in  teUing  us,  that  in  aone 
cases  he  found  it  useful  in  moderating  the  videnceof  the 
disease,  but  that  in  others  he  found  it  nMoufostfy  hnrtfiil. 
A  m^nograpthist  upon  this  malady  could  not,  p^hnps,  be 
engaged  moce  usefolly  liian  in  turning  his  attention  to  ^ 
peculiarities  i^iich  produce  lihis  differ^ce.    On  the  con- 


*  "Des  Vesanies  ou  Maladies  Mentaks.  PariSi  1816. 
t  Aanoiat  in  Zapat.  Mirabil  p.  ISO. 
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tment  it  has  also  been  ^ven  sometiines  alone,  bat  more  Gev.  l 
mcuilfy  m  eonjunction  with  nitre  or  camphor  or  both ;  but^  e^^J^' 
IB  all  these  fyms  ako  with  variaUe  success  *«  Mania. 

Upon  what  ground  St  John's  wort  was  ever  advanced  m^cT* 
to  the  rank  <tf  a  poweiful  sedative  I  know  not ;  but,  in  treatment 
this  class,  it  at  one  time  took  the  lead  and  held  it  for  Hypericum 
ages.     Its  antispasmodic  powers  were  regarded  of  so  bl^L^, 
Ugh  a  character  as  equally  to  put  to  flight  hysterics,  ^^  without 
hypocbondrism,  and  madness  o£  every  kind,  and  espe-  ^^^° 
ciaDy  that  which  was  formerly  described  under  the  name 
cf  dsemonomania-t'9  whence,  indeed,  its  technical  name 
of  Hypericum  or  fliga  dsemonum,  under  which  it  was  also 
celebtBted.     It  occupied  a  place  in  a  late  edition  of  the 
pharmacopceia  of  the  Lond(m  College,  and  was  at  one 
time  noticed  as  an  antispasmodic  even  by  Dr.  CuUen, 
who  rejected  it  however,  most  deservedly,  in  his  matnrer 
courses  of  lectures.     Its  only  sensible  qualities  sam  those 
of  a  sligfat  resinous  bitter  not  wotth  the  trouble  of  ex- 
tractingk 

Camphor  is  a  sedative  far  better  entitled  to  attention,  Carapbor. 
and  iqypears  to  have  been  tried  with  more  extensive  suc- 
cess than  any  other  medicine  of  the  same  tribe.     It  has 
been  given  alone  and  in  union  with  other  sedatives,  diiefly 
wiA  opium,  nitre,  and  the  mineral  acids,  none  of  which 
however  seem  to  have  improved  its  powers.     Berger,  n,eflfecta 
Fisdier,  $nd  Hers,  speak  favourably  (rf  its  effects  abroad;  diflfercnt  in 
ttd  in  our  own  country  it  has  had  equal  commendations  ^^^^ 
from  jAysicians   of  distinguished  tidents.     Dr.   Mead  diflenat 
thought  highly  of  it ;  Sir  ClifWm  Wintringham  tells  us 
that  he  found  it,  ^ven  to  the  amount  oi  half  a  drachm 
m  the  evening,  diminish  the  phr^isy,  procure  sleep, 
snd  produce  perspiration.    Unfortunately,  however,  here, 
as  in  the  case  of  opium,  we  have  so  many  proefii  of  its 
utter  inefficacy,  as  to  render  us  at  present  incapable  of 
facing  any  dependence  upon  it  in  any  quantity  or  with 
any  auxiliary.    Dr.  Cullen  had  a  patient  who  b^;an  with 
five  grains  for  the  night^s  dose,  and  advanced  it  gradually 

•  Friborg.  Coll.  Soc.  Med.  Hafn.  11.  p.  176. 

t  Abrah.  Mayer,  Archiv.  der  Practischcn  Arsneykundc. 
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to  tfdrty,  without  any  ben^t,  thot^h  without  any  in- 
crease of  the  pulse.  At  this  time  it  was  cairied  by 
accident  to  forty  grains,  which  produced  syncope,  and 
nearly  proved  fatal.  The  patient,  however,  recovered 
from  the  accidental  symptoms,  but  unhappily  no  im- 
pression was  made  on  die  constitutional  disease  *. 

The  warm  and  cold  bath  have  also  had  their  votaries, 
but  no  certain  benefit  appears  to  have  been  derived  from 
either.  The  last  may  be  useful  as  a  tonic  in  a  state  of 
convalescence,  but  has  rarely  produced  real  benefit  dur- 
ing the  progress  of  the  disease.  Weber,  however,  thought 
it  useful,  and  published  several  cases  to  this  effect  "t"- 

From  an  idea  that  the  disease  consists  in  an  undue 
determination  to  the  head,  or  an  undue  excitement  of 
the  vessels  secreting  the  nervous  fluid,  WendtJ  sur- 
rounded the  head  with  cataplasms  of  pounded  ice  in  the 
form  of  a  night-cap ;  and  Daniel,  widi  a  still  more  in- 
genious spirit  of  adventure,  applied  cataplasms  of  the 
same  kind  to  the  same  organ  while  the  body,  with  a  view 
of  encouraging  a  revulsion  more  effectually,  was  plunged 
into  a  warm-bath.  The  process  will  be  found  described 
in  his  Beytrage  zur  medicinischen  Gelehrsamkeit,  pub- 
lished in  quarto  at  Halle  in  17^*  And  I  mention  the 
fact  as  an  act  of  justice  to  the  author,  since  the  same 
process  has  of  late  years  been  revived  in  France  and  in 
our  own  country  as  a  new  discovery.  Daniel  thought  it 
highly  beneficial ;  and  by  its  recent  revivers  it  was  at 
one  time  held  up  as  a  specific :  but  whatever  success  may 
in  a  few  rare  instances  have  attended  it,  the  practice  htts 
not  been  able  to  work  itself  into  pubUc  fiivour:  and  s 
sober  attention  to  its  effects  does  not  seem  to  justify  its 
further  continuance.  M.  Pinel  was  at  one  time  favour- 
able to  an  employment  of  jets  of  cold  water  directed 
upon  the  head  while  the  body  was  immersed  in  tepid 
water;  but  his  successor  M.  Esquirol  is  decidedly  of 


•  Mat  Med.  VoL  n.  p.  29*. 
t  Obsenr.  Med*  Fascic  i.  p. 
VoL  Tii.  p.  61. 
t  Nachricfit  Vob  dem  Klinischen  InsUtut  cu  Bnlaagen.  178S.  Svo. 
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qiinioD  that  it  is  injurious ;  and  in  many  cases  him  ixy^  CFnr.  I. 
duoed  disofganization  of  the  cerebrum,  and  rendered  the  ^e^knJu 
madness  incurable.  Mnia. 

After  all  we  haye  chiefly  to  depend  on  moral  trsat-  MotST** 
M BKT.     Firmness  on  the  part  of  the  attendant,  with  con*  tmtneot. 
ciliatory  manners,  has  done  wonders;  but  a  seme  of  au^  Cbkfly  to 
diority  miist  be  maintained,  though  occasional  severity  upoB?****^ 
should  be  necessary  for  this  purpose :  yet  it  will  rarely 
be  needful  to  exceed  the  coercion  of  the  strait  waistcoat. 
It  is  needless  to  add  that  the  diet  should  be  of  the 
amplest  kind,  that  every  thing  which  can  tend  to  pro- 
duce excitement  should  be  prohibited,  and  that  in  public  In  poUle 
institutions,  the  patients  should  be  divided  into  {Hroper  ^^J!^*** 
dasses.     Amusements  of  every  kind  that  may  engage  the  eiM^- 
attention  and  encourage  exercise  in  the  open  air,  without  ^"* 
raoang  the  passions  or  producing  &tigue,  should  be  pro- 
moted by  every  contrivance  that  can  be  thought  of.    And 
if  the  turn  or  previous  occupation  of  the  patient  point  to  Occupt- 
any  particular  pursuit,  and  especially  to  handicraft  trades  ^°^ 
and  those  that  employ  the  mind  without  eidiausting  it, 
as  that  of  sawing,  gardening,  book-binding,  or  watch- 
makii^,  he  should  be  enabled  to  pursue  it  according  to 
bis  own  desire.     The  desire  itself  is  a  favourable  sym- 
ptom, and  has  often  led  to  the  most  beneficial  results. 

Judicious  conversation  and  cheering  advice  are  also  Judiciout 
of  great  importance;  and  regular  daily  attendance  on  S^^^^er- 
leUj^ous  services  in  the  bosom  of  a  private  &inily,  or  ntion  and 
with  a  few  patients  of  a  like  standard  in  a  public  insti-  ^n^*" 
totion,  may  be  allowed,  where  the  disease  has  assumed  a  letcence. 
convalescent  shape,  and  the  service  is  performed  soberly  Aumdaoce 
and  dispassionately*      This  will  at  first,  perhaps,  be  ^JJ^" 
only  of  use  as  promoting  a  habit  of  moral  order  and  how  fkr  ad- 
Vnetism ;  but  every  good  man  will  indulge  the  hope  that  "^^^^ 
it  may  afterwards  introduce  into  the  mind  the  higher 
Uesnng  of  spiritual  peace  and  consolation.     Yet  the  ?JjJf"***'* 
attempt  must  not  be  begun  too  soon,  and  in  no  case  till  9^ 
the  patient  has  acquired  not  only  a  spirit  of  subordination 
but  of  tranquillity.    Before  this  period  nothing  can  be 

*  Report  of  the  Glasgow  Asylimi  for  Lunatict,  18S0. 
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80  absurd  as  to  attempt  devotional  instruction  of  any 
kind ;  for  the  subject  of  religion  can  only  be  addressed 
to  the  reason  or  to  the  passions:  the  former  of  which 
does  not  exist  in  a  state  to  be  influenced,  and  the  latter 
of  which,  if  they  could  be  influenced  at  all,  would  only 
add  to  the  excitement,  and  increase  the  disease.  The 
clear  duty  of  the  priest  and  of  the  physician  is  in  this  case 
one  and  the  same:  it  is  to  bring  the  mind  home  to  the 
world  around  it :  to  draw  it  down  and  fix  it  upon  things 
of  time  and  sense,  instead  of  rousing  it  to  ddngs  invisible 
and  eternal:  to  enable  it  to  behold  God  in  the  materi* 
alities  of  his  works,  instead  of  urging  it  to  a  contempla- 
tion of  him  in  the  spiritualities  of  his  word.  To  instigate 
a  madman  to  an  abstract  and  elevated  communion  with 
his  Creator,  who  is  incapable  of  holding  an  intercourse 
upon  ordinary  topics  with  his  fellow  creature,  is  to  cure 
a  frozen  limb  by  pouring  boiling  water  upon  it,  or  to 
teach  the  optics  of  Newton  in  a  nursery. 

In  many  cases  the  cure  mainly  depends  upon  wither 
drawing  the  patient^s  mind  as  much  as  possible  from 
every  former  scene  and  every  former  companion,  in  set- 
ting before  him  a  new  world,  and  giving  an  entire  change 
to  the  current  of  his  recollections  and  ideas.  There  are 
particular  cases,  however,  and  perhaps  particular  periods 
of  the  disease,  if  we  could  accurately  hit  upon  them,  in 
which  the  sudden  admission  of  a  well-known  friend  or  rela- 
tion,  and  a  sudden  recal  of  the  mind  to  its  former  images 
and  habits,  tend  to  produce  a  most  salutary  excitement,  and 
disperse  the  maniacal  doud  hke  a  dream.  Dr.  Gooch  has 
given  an  interesting  illustration  of  this  remark  in  the  case 
ci  a  lady,  twenty-eight  years  of  age,  of  good  constitution 
but  susceptible  mind,  who  fell  into  a  state  of  melancholy , 
in  the  ordinary  sense  of  the  term,  a  few  months  afrer  a 
second  child-birth,  and  at  length  became  fririous.  ^^  She 
was  now''^  says  he,  '^  put  under  the  care  of  an  experioiced 
attendant  separated  entirely  from  her  husband,  children, 
and  friends;  placed  in  a  neat  cottage  surrounded  by 
agreeable  country  (it  was  the  finest  season  of  the  year),  and 
visited  regularly  by  her  physician.  For  several  wedks 
she  manifi^sted  no  improvement ;  sometimes  she  was  occu- 
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pied  indt  <me  notioii,  sometimes  with  imother ;  tmt  they      ^^'  I- 
were  alw^s  of  the  most  gloomy  description.    At  length  Ecphronit 
it  became  her  firm  belief  that  she  was  to  be  executed  for  Mania. 
her  crimes  m  the  most  pablic  and  disgraceftd  way;  every  ^^^ 
nose  she  heard  was  that  of  the  workmen  erecting  the  trettment 
scaffold ;  every  carriage,  the  officers  of  justice  assemblii^ 
at  the  execution.    But  what  affected  her  most  deeply  was 
that  her  in&my  had  occasioned  ^e  di^ace  and  death  of 
her  children  and  husband,  and  that  his  spirit  hannted  her. 
As  soon  as  tbs  evening  closed,  she  would  station  herself 
at  a  window  at  the  back  of  the  cottage,  and  fix  her  eyes 
oa  a  white  post  that  could  be  seen  through  the  dusk ; 
this  was  the  ghost  of  her  husband ;  day  and  night  he  was 
whistling  in  her  ears.     Several  weeks  passed  in  this  way ; 
the  daily  reports  varied,  but  announced  nothing  happy ; 
at  length  her  husband  became  impatient  and  begged  to 
have  an  interview  with  her,  thinking  that  the  best  way  to 
convince  her  he  was  not  dead  was  to  show  himself.    This 
was  objected  to ;  he  was  told  the  general  fact  that  patients 
are  more  likely  to  recover  when  comjdetely   separated 
fit)m  their  inends ;  and  that  if  she  saw  him  she  would  say  it 
was  not  himself  but  his  ghost.     But  the  husband  was  ob- 
stinate, Ukd  an  interview  was  consented  to.    When  he 
arrived  at  the  cottage  he  was  told  that  she  had  had  a 
tolerable  night,  was  rather  more  tranquil,  but  that  there 
was  no  abatement  of  her  gloomy  notions.     **  As  soon  as 
I  entered  the  drawing-room,  where  she  usually  spent  the 
day  (I  copy  his  own  statement  which  I  have  now  before 
me  and  which  he  wrote  down  at  the  rime  of  the  occur- 
tence),  she  ran  into  a  comer,  hid  her  face  in  a  handker- 
diief,  then  turned  round,  looked  me  in  the  face,  on^  mo— 
ment  appearing  delighted  at  the  thought  that  I  was  alive, 
hut  immediately  afterwards  assuming  a  hideous  expression 
of  countenance,  and  screaming  out  that  I  was  ^ead  and 

eome  to  haunt  her.     This  was  exactly  what  Dr. 

had  anricij^ated,  and  for  some  minutes  I  thought  all  was 
lost  Finding  that  persuasions  and  argument  only  irri- 
tated and  confirmed  her  in  her  belief,  I  desisted,  and  tried 
to  draw  off  her  attention  to  other  subjects.     It  was  some 
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time  since  she  had  either  seen  me  or  her  children ;  I  put 
her  arm  under  mine,  took  her  into  the  garden,  and  b^an 
to  relate  what  had  occurred  to  me  and  them  since  we 
parted;  this  excited  her  attention,  she  soon  became  inter- 
ested, and  I  entered  with  the  utmost  minuteness  and  cir- 
cumstantiality into  the  affairs  of  the  nursery,  her  home, 
and  her  friends.  I  now  felt  that  I  was  gaining  ground,  and 
when  I  thought  I  had  complete  possession  of  her  mind,  I 
ventured  to  ask  her  in  a  joking  manner,  whether  I  was  not 
very  communicative  for  a  ghost ;  she  laughed ;  I  imme- 
diately drew  her  from  the  subject,  and  again  engaged  her 
attention  with  her  children  and  friends.  The  plan  suc- 
ceeded beyond  my  hope;  I  dined,  spent  the  evening  with 
her,  and  left  her  at  night  perfectly  herself  again.""  He  went 
the  next  morning  in  a  state  of  intense  anxiety  to  know 
whether  his  success  had  been  permanent ;  but  her  appear- 
ance at  the  window  with  a  cheerftd  countenance  soon  re- 
lieved his  apprehensions.     While  he  was  there  Dr. 

came  in ;  he  went  up  stairs  without  knowing  the  effect  of 
the  interview,  and  came  down,  saying,  "  it  looks  like 
ma^c  !^  With  a  view  of  confirming  her  recovery,  she 
was  ordered  to  the  sea-side  to  bathe.  As  soon  as  the  day 
of  her  departure  was  fixed,  she  began  to  droop  again,  the 
evening  before  it  she  was  very  low,  and  on  the  morning  of 
her  setting  off  was  as  bad  as  ever.  This  state  continued 
for  several  weeks  in  spite  of  sea-air  and  bathing,  and 
ceased  as  suddenly  as  it  had  done  before,  apparently 
in  consequence  of  interviews  with  friends,  calculated  to 
remove  the  apprehensions  by  which  her  mind  was  haunted. 
She  has  since  then  continued  perfectly  well,  and  has 
had  another  child  without  the  slightest  threatening  of 
her  former  malady**^  *. 

This  was  a  bold  venture,  and  the  physician  must  be  of 
a  temper  more  than  ordinarily  sanguine  who  would  predict 
a  like  success  upon  every  similar  attempt.  Yet  we  have 
already  had  occasion  to  observe,  that  puerperal  insanity  is 
more  easily  recovered  from  than  most  other  forms  of  the 
disease. 
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GENUS  II. 
EMPATHEMA. 

THE  JUDGEMENT  PERVERTED  OR  OVERPOWERED  BY  THE 
FORCE  OF  SOME  PREDOMINANT  PAS8ION ;  THE  FEA- 
TURES OF  THE  COUNTENANCE  CHANGED  FROM  THEIR 
COMMON  CHARACtER. 

The  term  empathem a  is  derived  from  the  Greek  'jrahiM^  D^TiUon* 

"  passio^  "  affectio'",  whence  l/A^aWf,  **  cui  insunt  affec-  of  the  gen©, 

tus  sen  perturbationes ;  afiectii  percitus  vel  commotus.*"  AV^h°*fii- 

We  have  ahready  had  occasion  to  observe  that  the  cuitieiof 

various  fectdties  of  the  mind  are  just  as  liable  to  be  sepa-  ^^^^^ 
rately  diseased  as  those  of  the  body  :  for  as  the  faculty  of  eueas  those 

digestion  may  be  impaired  while  diat  of  respiration  or  se-  o^ti»ebody. 

cretion  remains  in  perfect  health,  so  may  the  perception  gfoM^tbe 

or  the  judgement  be  injured  while  the  memory  or  the  mind  equally 

imagination  continues  in  its  former  activity.     It  is  the  aretVthe 

same  with  the  pathetic  faculties.     These  I  have  stated  "wnd  what 

are  to  the  mental  part  of  the  human  frame  what  feelings  ^  tbfbo^. 

properly  so  called  are  to  the  corporeal  ;  and  hence  both  May  be  in 

may  be  excited  pleasurably  or  painfrilly ;  they  may  be  in  "^jj^^ 

morbid  excess  or  in  morbid  diminution:  and  their  influ-  minutioa; 

ence  may  equally  vary  according  to  the  peculiarity  of  the  S^J^ 

passion  or  the  sense  irfFected.     Each  will  therefore  frimish  excited  or 

a  distinct  division  of  diseases :  the  fitst  constitutes  the  ?J"|^" 

genus  before  us ;  the  second  will  be  found  in  the  ensuing  passions 

wder;  consUtute 

the  present 

I  2  genua. 
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SPECIES  I. 
EMPATHEMA  ENTONICUM. 

THE  PREDOMINANT  PASSION  ACCOMPANIED  WITH  IN- 
CREASED EXCITEMENT,  ARDOUR,  AND  activity;  EYE 
QUICK  AND  daring;  COUNTENANCE  FLUSHED  AND 
TUMID. 

Gnf.  II.     The  varieties  are  innumerable :  the  chief  are  as  follow, 
Srec.  I.  ^  Laetitiae.  Ungovernable  Joy. 

0  Philautiae.  Self-love.     Self-conceit. 

y  Superbice.  Pride. 

J'  GlorisB  famis.  Ambition, 

e   Iracundiae.  Anger. 

f  Zelotypifle.  Jealousy. 

Tbepasnons       All  these,  and,  indeed,  all  other  passions  whatever,  are 
^^luiu     ^  much  direct  and  indirect  stimulants  to  the  mind  as 
tothemind:  provocative  foods  Or  drinks  are  to  the  body.     Employed 
occasionally  and  in  moderation  both  may  be  of  use  to  us, 
and  hence      and  are  given  to  us  by  nature  for  this  purpose :  but  when 
Si ormiaT"  ^^S^  ^  cxccss  they  throw  the  system  off  its  healthy 
diievout :      balance,  rouse  it  by  excitement  or  depress  it  by  exhaustion, 
and  weaken  the  sensorial  vessels  by  the  wear  and  tear  they 
produce. 
Hence  pot-        As  those  we  are  now  contemplating  are  attended  with 
^ptoms     increased  action,  they  have  some  few  symptoms  in  com- 
in common;  mon,  how  widely  soever  they  may  differ  in  others;  of 
which  the  chief  are  an  augmented  temperature  and  an 
accelerated  pulse.     If  carried  to  such  a  degree  that  the 
judgement  loses  its  power,  or  in  other  words  the  man  has 
no  longer  any  command  over  himself,  they  betray  them- 
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aelyes  by  their  effect  on  particular  features  and  particular     Gkm.  il 
oigans,  according  as  the  emotion  is  of  a  painftd  or  a  smmSbeoM 
pleasurable  character,  or  as  the  pain  or  the  pleasure  pre-  entonicum. 
dominates  in  those  cases  which  partake  of  both.  ri^^^" 

There  are  some  organs,  however,    that  seem  to  be  meot. 
equally  affected  under  a  vehement  excitement  of  whatever  Sonredmes 
may  be  the  prevailing  passion,  as  the  brain,  the  heart,  thl^td^ 
and  the  lungs ;  for  head-ache  and  apoplexy,  paljHtation  ty  •*P*^ 
and  anhelation  are  alike  common  to  sudden  fits  of  extreme  ^^Icp»- 
j<^,  terror,  and  rage.    The  thoracic  effects  are  indeed  the  "**  oigw*. 
most  striking ;  and  hence  it  is  that  the  prsecordia  have  ^^^"^  **J^. 
been  more  generally  supposed  in  all  ages  and  countries  afiected  by  a 
to  be  the  seat  of  mental  emotion  than  the  encephalon;  ^***«»«°* 
and  the  state  of  the  heart,  as  light  and  jumpmg  for  joy,  of  all  pat- 
oppressed  and  breaking  with  grief,  or  black  and  bilious  •**'°'' 
with  hatred,  has  been  more  commonly  ajqpealed  to  than  tau^of 
that  of  the  animal  spirits  ;  though  the  latter  is  the  cause,  our  popular 
and  the  former  the  mere  effect.  ^^^ 

It  may  be  thought,  perhaps,  that  the  vulgar  character  Whence  the 
of  the  heart  as  indicative  of  hatred  or  revenge,  is  merely  {j®*JJ  "^  ^ 
figurative  and  has  no  foundation  in  nature.     But  this  is  of  hatred. 
not  the  case  ;  for  anger  when  long  indulged  is  well  known 
to  affect  the  Amotions  of  the  liver,  and  has  often  laid  a 
foundation  for  jaundice,  and  consequently  for  a  deeper  co- 
lour as  well  as  other  properties  of  the  blood  that  circidates 
through  the  heart:  a  fact  so  well  known,  that  the  seat 
of  anger  has,  in  the  poetical  language  of  most  countries, 
been  transferred  to  this  organ,  and  bilious  or  choleric 
sod  irascible  are  convertible  terms  in  the  popular  lan- 
guage of  our  own  day. 

We  have  endeavoured  to  account  for  the  difference  of  How  diffiar- 
cffect  produced  by  the  sensorial  fluid  in  the  different  or-  ^  ^^d 
gans  of  local  sensation,  by  supposing  some  degree  of  by  different 
change  to  take  place  .in  the  nature  of  this  fluid  by  the  P""**"** 
action  of  the  respective  sentient  nerves  at  their  origin 
Of  extremity.     It  is  possible  that  other  changes  may  take  '^^^eUier 
place  in  the  sensorium  from  the  influence  of  peculiar  ^ 
mental  impressions,  and  that  certain  classes  or  ramifica- 
tions of  nerves  may  be  more  affected  by  particular  im- 
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pessions  than  others.  And  we  may  hence  account  not 
only  for  the  sympathy  of  the  liver  with  the  sensorsnm 
when  urged  by  anger,  but  for  that  of  other  organs  und^ 
other  empassioned  excitements ;  and  this  not  merely 
whether  pleasureaUe  or  painftd,  but  according  to  the 
peculiarity  of  the  pleasure  or  the  pidn  which  forms  the 
source  of  incitadon.  Thus  while  anger  stimulates  the 
liver,  fear  has  a  tendency  to  produce  a  diarrhoea  and  in- 
continence of  urine ;  grief  disorders  the  stomach,  and 
affects  the  lachrymal  glands ;  sudden  firight  divests  the 
muscles  of  locomotion,  and  produces  palsy ;  while  mirth 
throws  them  into  involuntary  action,  and  compels  a  man 
to  leap,  laugh,  and  sing. 

This,  however,  is  to  digress ;  for  our  present  business 
is  to  contemplate  the  mental  rather  than  the  corporeal 
efiects  of  the  passions  when  urged  to  excess,  or  intern- 
perately  protracted. 

The  instances  of  derangement  produced  by  a  sudden 
FIT  or  IMMODERATE  FLOW  OF  JOY  are  uumcrous,  and  not 
difficult  to  account  for.  As  this  empassicmed  emotion,, 
when  indulged  with  a  rampant  dominati<m  over  the  judge- 
ment, is  a  direct  stimulus  of  a  very  powerful  kind,  acting 
not  (mly  on  the  nerves  but  on  every  part  of  the  body^  it 
cannot  take  place  without  producing  great  sensorial  ex- 
haustion, and  consequently  cannot  be  persevered  in  without 
remissions  of  languor  and  lassitude,  like  the  effects  of  in- 
toxication from  strong  wine  or  spirits.  The  misfortune  is» 
that  when  the  elevating  faculties  of  the  mind,  and  especi- 
ally the  imagination,  are  once  let  loose  by  the  operaldon  of 
this  passion,  and  both  run  wild  together,  the  mental  ex. 
dtement  will  sometimes  amtinue  after  the  strength  of  the 
body  is  completely  prostrated.  And  when  this  strength 
is  sufficiently  recruited  for  the  external  senses  to  convey 
once  more  to  the  perception  true  and  lively  impressions 
of  the  objects  that  surround  them,  the  perception  which 
has  been  also  morbidly  affected  by  the  violence  of  impaa. 
sioned  paroxysms  will  not  receive  or  convey  them  in  a  tnie 
state,  and  a  permanent  darangement  is  the  ofmsequence. 
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Ciffdan*  gives  the  esse  of  an  srtisMi  of  Milan,  who     G«ir.U. 
httTiBg  had  the  good  luck  to  find  an  instrmnent  that  fbr-  «B7rate!d. 
mcrly  belonged  to  Archimedes,  tan  mad  with  the  fit  of 


mnapcNTt  into  which  he  was  heidi^y  thrown :  and  Plutarch,  (^ycn,^ 
in  his  life  of  Artaxerxes,  has  a  like  story  of  a  soldier  who,  ed  joj. 
having  had  the  high  honour  of  wounding  Cyrus  in  battle,  ^^ropi|- 
became  so  oveijoyed  that  he  lost  his  wits  from  the  moment 
Boerhaave-f-  imd  Van  Swieten|  relate  cases  of  epilepsy 
that  have  followed  from  the  sune  cause. 

Occasionally  the  exhaustion  of  sensorial  power  hereby  Exhaustion 
produced  is  so  sudden  and  total,  that  the  whole  nervous  J^"JJ|5SJ 
gjstem  seems  instantaneously  to  become  discharged  of  its  u>^  toui  §» 
€ontent8,  like  a  Leyden  phiid  loaded  with  electricity  when  ^^Su* 
tMched  with  a  brass  rod,  and  death  takes  place  at  the 
Moment.     There  are  various  instances  on  recoi^  in  which 
a  like  fiite  has  followed  upcm  the  injudicious  production  of 
a  pardon  to  a  colprit  just  on  the  point  c£  his  being  turned 
off  at  the  gallows.     Valerius  Maximus  relates  two  anec  SxMnpii. 
dotes  of  matrons  who,  in  like  manner,  died  of  joy  on  seeing  ^^ 
their  sons  return  safe  from  the  battle  at  the  lake  Thrasis : 
the  one  died  while  embracing  her  son,  the  other  had  been 
BUidnfermed,  and  was  at  that  moment  lamenting  his  death. 
The  pownr  of  suprise  was  added  therefcnre  in  this  case  to 
^t  of  joy,  and  she  fell  even  before  her  arms  could  clasp 
liim§.     Marcellus  Dcmatns,  Pechlin,  and  other  collectors 
of  medical  curiorities  are  full  of  incidents  of  this  kind :  Further 
and  a  case  not  very  unlike  occurred  a  few  years  rince  to     "■*'^**^ 
the  present  author,  in  the  person  of  an^  intimate  friend  and 
Bost  exemplary  clergyman.  This  gentleman,  who  had  con- 
sooted  to  be  nominated  one  of  the  executors  in  the  will  of 
m  dderly  person  of  considerable  property  wiAi  whom  he 
«v  acquainted,  recdved  a  few  years  afterwards,  and  at  a 
tone  when  his  own  income  was  but  limited,  the  unexpected 
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news  that  the  teetator  was  dead,  and  had  left  him  Bole  ex- 
ecutor, together  with  the  whole  of  his  property,  amountiiig 
to  three  thousand  pounds  a  year  in  landed  estates.  He 
arrived  in  London  in  great  agitation,  and  on  entering  hk 
own  door  dropt  down  in  a  fit  o£  apoplexy,  from  which  he 
never  entirely  recovered;  for  thouj^  he  regained  bia 
mental,  and  most  of  his  corporeal  fiftculties,  his  mind  was 
shaken  and  rendered  timid,  and  an  hemipl^a  had  bo 
weakened  his  right  side  that  he  was  incapable  of  walking 
farther  than  a  few  steps. 

Could  this  passion  be  employed  as  a  medicine,  and 
administered  with  a  due  regard  to  time  and  measure,  firom 
its  powerful  influence  on  the  whole  syst^n,  there  can  be  no 
doubt  that  it  might  be  made  productive  of  the  most  benefi- 
cial effects.  And  there  is  hence  no  reason  for  hesitalioii 
in  admitting  many  of  the  wonderftd  cures  which  are 
reported  to  have  been  occasionally  operated  by  its  sudden 
incursion.  Corineus  gives  the  case  of  a  tertian  ague 
thus  removed ;  Lory  that  of  a  stricture  of  the  ^lorus 
with  incessant  vomiting  * ;  and  Trelhan,  what  we  should 
less  have  expected,  a  radical  cure  of  melancholy  -f . 

In  the  SECOND  variety  we  have  noticed  the  (Nredomi- 
nance  of  self-conceit.  The  ordinary  feeling  here  is  still 
of  a  pleasureaUe  kind,  but  never  amounts  to  the  paroxysms 
c£  the  preceding :  its  effects  therefore  on  the  soundness  of 
the  mind  are  more  gradual,  but  in  many  instances  quite 
as  marked.  It  is  a  vain  and  preposterous  estimation  of 
one^s  personal  powers  or  endowments,  accompanied  with 
so  immoderate  a  love  of  one^s  own  self  on  this  very  account, 
as  to  make  the  possessor  blind  to  every  instance  of  supe- 
riority in  another  person,  and  hence  to  save  him  in  a  coii« 
siderable  degree  from  the  pain  he  would  otherwise  endure; 
for  the  self-conceited  man  is  not  easily  mortified  or  hu- 
miliated, and  hence  not  easily  cured  of  the  malady.  '^  A 
wise  man,^  says  Mr.  Mason  in  his  Treatise  on  Self- 
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knowledge,  ^^has  his  foUde  as  well  ab  sfbdi;  but  die     Gn.lL 
difference  between  them  is,  that  the  foiUeB  of  the  one  aie  ^  ^^to- 
known  to  himself  and  concealed  from  the  world;   the  mcumPhii. 
fbihles  of  the  other  are  known  to  the  world  and  concealed  ungoVem- 
from  himself.  The  wise  man  sees  those  frailties  in  himf^lf  *^  *^ 
which  others  cannot;  but  the  fool  is  blind  to  those  ble-  ^^^^^ 
mishes  in  his  character  which  are  oonspicuous  to  every 
one  else""*.     It  was  under  the  influence  of  this  disease 
that  Menecratos,  as  we  learn  from  ^lian,  became  so  mad 
as  seriously  to  believe  himself  the  son  of  Jupiter,  and  to 
request  of  Philip  of  Macedon  that  he  might  be  treated  as 
a  god.     But  it  is  not  always  that  the  man  thus  deranged 
&ll8  into  such  good  hands  as  those  of  the  Macedonian 
monarch  ;  for  Philip  humorously  determining  to  make  the 
madman^s  disease  work  its  own  cure,  gave  orders  im- 
mediately that  his  request  should  be  complied  with,  and 
invited  him  to  a  grand  entertainment,  at  which  was  a 
separate    table  for    the  new   divinity,  served  with  the 
most  costly  perfumes  and  incense,  but  with  nothing  else. 
Menecnites  was  at  first  highly  Relighted,  and  received  the 
worship  that  was  paid  to  him  with  the  greatest  com- 
placency, but  growing  hungry  by  degrees  over  the  empty 
viands  that  were  offered  him,  while  every  other  guest  was 
indulged  with  substantial  dainties,  he  at  length  keenly  felt 
himself  to  be  a  man,  and  stole  away  from  the  court  in  his 
right  senses  "t*. 

The  passion  of  peide  has  a  close  affinity  to  that  of  self-  r  B-entoni- 
conceit :  but  is  less  confined  to  self-^idowments,  and  is  a  pobis. 
relative  as  the  former  is  a  personal  vanity.     The  p^oud  V^**!?™' 
man  may  indeed  have  the  same  preposterous  estimation  ^^ . 
for  some  supposed  gift  of  person,  but  the  grasp. of  the  tion. 
passion  does  not  terminate  liere ;  for  he  carries  the  same 
estimation  to  every  thing  that  in  the  remotest  degree 
appertains  to  him,  and  is  hence  as  vain  of  his  birth,  or 
&mily  connexions,  his  wealth,  his  estates,  his  country. 


Ptrt  ju  C)i.  vu.  f  Lib.  ixi.  ctp.  51. 
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his  office,  his  honour,  or  his  religion :  and  he  is  hence 
open  to  more  numerous  mortifications,  and  is  in  &ct  more 
frequently  mortified  than  the  mere  egotist.  Examples  of 
a  deranged  mind  from  ungovernable  pride  are  to  be  found 
in  every  rank  of  life ;  but  as  those  in  the  loftiest  have  the 
cup  of  intoxication  most  frequently  offered  to  them,  and 
drink  deepest  of  its  contents,  it  is  here,  among  kings, 
and  courtiers,  and  prime  ministers,  and  commanders,  thst 
we  are  to  look  for  the  most  striking  instances  of  this 
malady.  Many  a  crown  won  by  good  fortune,  and  which 
might  have  been  presen^ed  by  moderation,  has  been  lost 
by  the  delirium  of  pride  and  vain-glory ;  of  which  the 
Ustory  of  Demetrius  of  Macedonia  furnishes  us  with  one 
of  the  most  memorable  examples :  who,  in  his  disgraceful 
fkll,  was  obliged  to  abandon,  among  the  other  idols  of  his 
heart,  the  unfinished  robe  which  was  to  have  hung  over 
his  shoulders,  containing  a  magnificent  embroidery  of  the 
sun,  the  moon,  and  all  the  stars  of  heaven,  designed  to 
have  represented  him  as  the  sovereign  lord  of  the  whole. 

There  is,  however,  another  kind  of  madmen,  to  adopt 
the  words  of  Butler*,  opposite  to  these,  '^  tibat  are 
insensibly  mad  and  know  nothing  of  it ;  such  as  aflect  to 
contemn  aU  praise  and  glory,  and  think  themselves  most 
free  when  they  are  most  mad :  a  company  of  cjnoics,  such 
as  monks,  hermits,  and'anchorites,  that  contemn  the  world, 
contemn  themselves,  contemn  all  titles,  honours,  offices, 
and  yet  in  that  contempt  are  more  proud  than  any  man 
living.  They  are  proud  in  humility,  proud  in  that 
they  are  not  proud. — They  go  in  sheep^s  russet,  many 
great  men  that  might  maintain  themselves  in  dodi  of 
gold,  and  seem  to  be  dejected ;  humble  by  the  outward 
carriage,  when  as  inwardly  they  are  swollen  fidl  of  pride, 
anrogancy,  and  self-conceit.  And  therefore  Seneca  ad- 
viseth  his  friend  Ludlius  in  his  attbre  and  gesture,  his 
outward  actions  especially,  to  avoid  all  such  things  as  are 


*  Anat.  af  Melanch.  Part  l  ^t  ii.  Vol  l  p.  189. 
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most  notaUe  iir  themselves ;  fts  a  ragged  atfue»  hiisule  <3n*  U- 
head,  horrid  beard,  contempt  of  money,  coarse  lodging,  y  ^^to- 
and  whatever  leads  to  fame  that  opposite  way*^*.  mcum  Su- 

When  the  passion  of  pride  is  united  with  that  of  aiu  !(jng^«ra- 
dent  desire  after  something  beyond  us  and  above  us,  it  «biepride. 
ocmstitutes  the  next  feeling  of  ambition  :  and  h^ice  this  ^^^^ 
also  is  an  inflating  emotion,  a  tympany  of  the  mind,  and  Gloria 
may  be  called  prospective  vanity,  as  }Nride  is  rekMfye  ^J^ 
vanity,  and  8elf-<x)nceit  personal.  It  is  the  more  dangerous  able  amU. 
to  the  understanding  in  consequence  of  the  double  force  ^"^ 
with  which  it  overpowers  the  judgement:  and  hence  the  ^^^''*****^ 
dave  of  inordinate  ambition  is  fiur  more  restless,  and  in  ^uZ^^ 
afar  higher  degree  of  excitement,  than  the  slave  of  either  to  tke  un- 
of  the  other  two  kinds  of  vanity ;  and  as  being  dependent  tbmd^ 
upon  a  greater  number  of  contingencies,  he  is  most  of  all  ^^  the  pre- 
opo)  to  reverses  and  downfidls.  <:^^^' 

Examples  are  not  necessary,  and  would  be  a  waste  of  ^^^^  *^ 
time.     Whenever  the  stimulant  ideas  or  thoughts  that  to  render 
are  ccnmected  with  any  one  of  this  train  of  passions  paas  ^'^'^P^ 
over  the  mind,  the  blood,  as  is  justly  observed  by  Sir  A.  M17. 
Crichton,  rushes  with  impetuosity  to  the  head,  the  sentient 
princi{de  is  secreted  in  preternatural  quantity,  and  the 
excitement  is  at  last  so  <^ten  renewed,  and  increases  to 
such  a  dqpree,  as  to  occasion  an  impetuous  and  peimanaut 
delirium.     But  when  the  expecta^os  and  high  desires,  StiUmore 
which  pride  or  vanity  naturally  suggest,  are  blasted;  uTXh^ 
vhai  these  passions  are  assailed  by  poverty,  neglect,  ctm*  po'mtment 
tempt,  and  hatred,  and  are  unequal  to  the  c<»itest,  they  ^j^^ 
now  and  then  terminate  in  despondency  or  settled  melan-  de^pimd* 
cholyf.  ~^' 

But  if  such  be  a  frequent  effect  of  the  stirring  passums  *.^  ^^ 

<•        «  ^ii.i*.  ■■./oi  •         1         meum  Ir»- 

rf  a  pleasureable  kind ;  it  is  not  difficult  to  conceive  that  cuimUk. 
diose  accompanied  with  pain,  as  the  passion  of  angbk,  and  ^^^"^ 
all  its  compounds,  suspicion,  revaige,  and  especially  jea- 
loosy,  must  make  a  much  wider  inroad  upon  the  dcHnainof 
a  weU-crdered  mind,  and  introduce  confiisicm  and  derange* 

•  Spitt.  V.  f  Of  Mental  Denngtneiit,  Beok  in,  Gb.  11. 
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ment.  Nor  is  the  elfect  confined  to  the  head ;  for  a  stimulus 
thus  violent  aflects  the  entire  system,  and,  as  we  have  al- 
ready observed,  has  a  peculiar  sympathetic  influence  on  the 
liver;  producing  in  many  instances  a  very  diseased  secre- 
tion of  bile,  and  altering  it  in  a  very  short  period  not  only 
in  its  quantity  but  in  its  quality.  At  the  same  time, 
every  vessel  is  exhausted  of  its  irritability,  and  the  whole 
strength  is  so  prostrated,  as  oci^wionally  to  lead  on  to  ob- 
stinate faintings,  convulsions,  and  death.  The  expres- 
sions and  gestures  are  always  violent  and  offensive,  and 
are  similar  to  those  of  maniacal  rage ;  the  eyes  are  red  and 
inflamed,  the  countenance  is  flushed,  swollen,  and  distorted, 
and  the  person  is  ungovernable.  Such  was  the  case  in 
1392  with  Charles  VI.  of  France,  who,  being  violently 
incensed  against  the  Duke  of  Bretagne,  and  burning  with 
a  spirit  of  maUce  and  revenge,  could  neither  eat,  drink, 
nor  sleep  for  many  days  together,  and  at  length  became 
fturiously  mad  as  he  was  riding  on  horseback,  drawing  his 
sword,  and  striking  promiscuously  every  one  who  ap- 
proached him.  The  disease  fixed  upon  his  intellect  and 
accompanied  him  to  his  death. 

In'  JEALOUSY,  as  in  ambition,  there  is  a  combination  of 
irritating  passions,  and  the  combination  is  still  more  com- 
{^cated ;  for  it  is  a  compound  of  suspicion,  hatred,  eager 
desire  of  revenge,  occasionally  intermixed  with  love.  To 
hot  climates  it  appears  to  be  endemic,  and  there  is  not 
perhaps  an  eastern  dynasty  that  does  not  ofier  numerous 
examples  of  its  sanguinary  phrensy,  and  diabolical  career. 

It  is  not  often,  however,  that  any  of  the  varietiea^of 
this  species  terminate  in  permanent  insanity,  although 
the  case  of  Charles  VI.  of  France  forms  an  exception  to 
the  general  rule.  As  moral  treatment  appears  to  be  of 
more  benefit  in  the  preceding  genus  than  medical,  it  is 
almost  the  only  treatment  that  can  be  recommended  in 
ungovernable  passion ;  though  the  violence  of  the  excite- 
ment should  unquestionably  be  reduced  by  venesection 
and  purgatives.  After  this,  time  and  perfect  quiet  must 
be  chiefly  depended  upon:  yet  judicious  conversation, 
and  more  especially  a  judicious  choice  of  subjects  may  ac- 
complish much.     A  deaf  ear  is  generally  turned  to  the 
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jffecepts  of  the  moralist,  but  if  attention  can  be  obtained  Om.  n. 

for  them,  Epictetus  and  Mason's  Self-knowledge,  Pas-  E^^e-' 

cal's  Thoughts  and  Lord  Bacon's  Essays,  will  ftiinish  ma  entoni- 

valuable  remedies ;  and  so  also,  and  of  a  much  more  pow-  ^L^ion. 

eiAil  operation,  will  the  still  better  penned  ethics  of  a  e^  ezcite- 

book  which  in  every  Christian  country  should  be  upper-  "^ 
most  in  the  mind  without  any  suggestion.     Moral  casti- 

gation,  however,  if  not  too  sudden  or  severe,  is  that  "^ 


which  generally  works  most  effectually ;  and  few  madmen  ^^^ 
rf  this  kind  have  been  able  to  meet  a  serious  reverse  condition  in 
of  fortune  or  condition  in  life  without  being  the  better  for 
k,  if  not  destroyed  by  its  first  shock.  Self-conceit,  which 
is  a  mere  product  of  self-ignorance,  is  best  removed  by  an 
acquaintance  with  the  world,  and  especially  with  men  <^ 
real  talents  and  genius,  in  which  sphere  the  man  who  la* 
hours  under  it  will  soonest  learn  his  own  emptiness,  and 
the  means  of  remedpng  this  defect.  And  hence  the  ad^ 
vantage  of  a  public  education  over  a  private  one ;  in  which 
talents  are  brought  into  a  fitir  competition  with  talents, 
and  every  one  learns  to  appreciate  his  powers,  not  by  the 
standard  of  his  own  vanity,  but  by  the  stamp  of  merit  that 
has  passed  the  mint. 


SPECIES  II. 
EMPATHEMA  ATONICUM. 

THE  PEEDOMINANT  PASSION  ACCOMPANIED  VHTH  DIMI-* 
NISHED  EXCITEMENT,  ANXIETY  AND  LOVE  OF  SOLI- 
TUDE :  EYE  FIXED  AND  pensive;  COUNTENANCE  PALS 
AND    FUBBOWED. 

The  mental  emotions  productive  of  these  effects  are  at    Qt».  IL 
least  as  numerous  as  those  which  harass  the  frame  by  in- 
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The  following  may  serve  as  ex- 


Ungovernable  Love. 
Avarice. 

■  Anxiety. 
■  Heart-ache. 

-  Despondency. 


country- 
sickness; 
and  love- 
sickness. 


As  increased  sensorial  excitement  produces  various  sym- 
ptcmis  in  comm<m>  whatever  be  the  nature  of  the  governing 
passion  at  the  time  th»%;  are  also  various  symptoms  com- 
mon to  decreased  sensorial  excitement  under  each  of  these 
depressing  passions :  as  a  greater  or  less  degree  of  torpor 
in  every  irritable  part,  especially  in  the  circulating  and 
absorb^t  systems ;  whence  paleness  of  the  countenance^ 
coldness  of  the  extremities,  a  contraction  and  shrinking 
of  the  skin,  and  general  surface  of  the  body :  a  reUodation 
and  smallness  of  the  pulse,  want  of  appetite,  deficiency  of 
muscular  force,  and  a  sense  of  languor  which  overspr^ids 
the  whole  &iune. 

The  ardent  desire  which  is  distinguished  by  the  name 
of  LONGING,  is  directed  towards  objects  of  various  kinds 
that  are  absent,  and  equally  relate  to  places  and  persons. 
It  is  a  painAil  and  exhausting  emotion,  as  compounded  of 
hope,  love  and  fear,  and  peculiarly  agitates  the  praecor* 
dia :  and  hence  the  striking  and  beautiful  apophthegm  of 
the  wise  man,  "  Hope  deferred  maketh  the  heart  sick.*" 
It  is  felt  by  children  at  a  distance  from  home,  and  who 
are  eager  to  return  to  the  embraces  of  their  parents ;  by 
foreigners  who  have  a  strong  and  inextinguishable  love 
for  their  country,  and  are  anxious  to  return  to  the  scenes 
and  the  companions  of  former  times :  and  by  the  youth- 
fill  pair  who  have  vowed  an  eternal  attachment,  and  are 
sure  that  they  cannot  live  without  each  other,  but  whose 
union  is  opposed  by  bars  that  are  felt  to  be  insurmount- 
aUe.  And  hence  the  present  variety  includes  the  three 
modifications  of  HOME-sicKNEss,  countby-sickkess,  and 
LOVE-SICKNESS.  The  first  is  for  the  most  part  transitory ; 
the  second,  ^  lieimwehr  of  the  Gemums,  has  some- 
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tunes,  and  especially  among  the  Swiss,  when  their  man-    OtM.  ih 

nets  were  simpler,  and  their  domestic  virtues  and  feel-  .^^itonll 

ings  much  stronger  than  they  seem  to  have  been  of  late  cum  Deii- 

yeare,  produced  not  only  a  permanent  melancholy  but  u^vern- 

heedc  fever.     Yet  it  isJto  the  third  that  our  attention  is  •^^  longing 

dii^y  called  on  the  present  occasion,  firom  the  greater  Z}^^^ 

frequency  of. its  occurrence  and  the  severer  and  more  mostfre- 

tnuric  efiects  to  which  it  has  led,  where  obstacles  have  <!»»«>*  wd 

...  most  •©- 

ansen  in  its  progress.  vere. 

We  have,  on  the  present  occasion,  nothing  whatever  Fn§ent 

to  do  with  the  gross  passion  of  concupiscence,  which  is  f"**'**'^^* 

as  different  from  that  of  pure  and  genuine  love  as  light  disUoct 

from  darkness.     The  man  of  lust  has  indeed  his  love,  but  ^'®"  ^f**" 

concupis* 

it  is  a  love  that  centres  in  himself  and  seeks  alone  his  cence: 
own  gratification ;  while  the  passion  we  are  now  speak- 
ing of  puts  self  completely  out  of  the  field,  and  would 
voluntarily  submit  to  every  pain,  and  sacrifice  even  life 
itsdf^  in  promoting  the  happiness  of  the  beloved  object. 
Yet,  constituted  as  we  are  by  nature  for  the  wisest  though  in« 
and  best  of  purposes,  a  pure  corporeal  orgasm  still  en-  JriJ^rpure 
weaves  itself  with  the  sentimental  desire,  though  subor-  corporeal 
dinate  to  it  in  virtuous  minds,  and  the  flame  is  fed  from  **'^^"* 
a  double  source.     ^'  Nuptial  love,*"  says  Lord  Bacon, 
'^  maketh  mankind ;  friendly  love  perfecteth  it  *.  but  wan- 
ton love  corrupteth  and  embaseth  it''*. 

What  it  is  that  first  lights  up  this  flame  is  of  no  im-  Origfai  of 
portance  to  the  present  subject.     A  peculiar  cast  of  form  tion*S*no 
or  of  features  acknowledged  by  all  to  be  moulded  accord-  impoftaiwet 
ing  to  the  finest  laws  of  symmetry,  and  productive  of  a  for  the 
high  degree  of  external  grace  or  beauty;  or  a  figure  or  a  "^^^y*"*^ 
manner  that  to  the  eye  of  the  enamoured  beholder  gives  overpower. 
token  of  a  mind  adorned  with  all  he  can  wish  for;  or  an  ^er^the^ 
actual  knowledge,  from  long  acquaintance,  of  the  exist-  immediate 
ence  of  such  internal  cultivation  and  excellence,  may  be  excitement. 
equaDy  causes  of  the  same  common  effect     And  hence  The  ex- 
this  is  of  Uttle  or  no  account ;  for  the  passion  being  once  5*'^  ^f^- 
exdted,  the  judgement  runs  a  risk  of  being  overpowered  rise  to  ro- 


mantic 
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by  its  warmth  and  violence ;  and  the  moment  it  is  oter- 
powered,  the  new  train  of  ideas  that  are  let  loose  upon  the 
mind  are  of  a  romantic  character ;  and  as  soon  as  any 
obstacle  starts  up  as  a  barrier  in  the  vista  of  hope,  ii»tead 
of  being  damped  or  repressed,  they  grow  wilder  and  more 
vivid,  till  at  length  the  sensorial  system  is  worn  out  by 
the  vehemence  of  its  labour ;  and  though  the  excitemmt  is 
really  less  than  at  first,  because  there  is  less  vascolarvi- 
gour  for  its  support,  it  is  still  greater  than  ever  compared 
widi  the  weakened  state  of  the  sentient  organ. 

Yet  love-sickness  itself,  whatever  mischief  it  may  wori: 
in  the  corporeal  frame,  by  sleepless  nights,  a  feveridi 
pulse,  and  loss  of  appetite*,  and  however,  firom  the  ex- 
alted state  of  the  imagination,  and  the  increased  sensi- 
bility of  the  body,  it  may  transpose  the  reality  of  life  into 
a  kind  of  visionary  existence,  and  so  far  produce  mennJ 
derangement,  i^ly  leads  to  direct  insanity,  so  long  as 
there  is  the  remotest  hope  of  the  attainment  of  its  object. 
But  if  hope  be  suddenly  cut  off  by  an  inexoraUe  refusal, 
the  intervention  of  a  more  fortunate  rival,  the  concealr 
ment  of  the  object  of  adoration,  or  any  other  cause  what- 
ever, the  mind  is  sometimes  incapable  of  resisting  the 
shock  thus  produced  by  the  concurrent  yet  oppodte  pew- 
en  of  desire  and  despair;  and  in  a  moment  in  which  the 
judgement  is  completely  overwhelmed,  the  love-side 
maniac  calls  to  his  ud  the  demoniacal  passion  (^revenge, 
and,  almost  at  hazard,  determines  upon  a  plan  of  murdar 
directed  against  his  rival,  his  mistress,  or  himself.  The 
story  of  Mr.  Hackman  and  Miss  Rae  will  at  once,  per- 
haps, occur  to  the  recollection  of  most  of  the  author^s  read- 
ers in  proof  of  this  assertion.  He  himself  had  some  ac- 
quaintance with  the  former ;  and  is  convinced  firom  what 
he  knew  of  him  that  nothing  but  a  paroxysm  of  insanity 
could  have  urged  him  to  so  horrible  an  act. 

The  operation  of  the  passion  of  avarice  when  it  has 


*  Schurig.  Gyneaoiog.  p.  94. 
Horstius,  An  Pulsus  ahqun  amatorius  eoncedendus  ? 
Bilizer,  De  Naturl  Amoris,  Oiost.  1611.  4to. 
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i  dtoiiMflJ  an  mrendiUKy  oyer  the  miiid  is  altogedier    Oxh.  If. 
if  m  fiffinenfc  u^me  frem  that  of  the  pceoeding  variety,  /]^^^ 
though  it  often  produces  a  wider  and  more  dbronic  alie-  cum  Aun 
natioD.     It  has  not  a  stirring  poperty  of  any  kind  be-  ung^v«&. 
longing  to  it ;  but  benumbs  and  diills  every  eneigy  of  ^  avir  ' 
die  body  as  weH  as  of  the  soul,  like  the  staream  of  Lethe;  ^ 
even  die  imagination  is  rendered  cold  and  stagnant;  and  tion  alto- 
Ae  only  pasMons  with  which  it  forms  a  confederacy  axe  s^|^  ^ 
tlie  miserable  train  of  gloomy  fear,  suspicion,  and  anxiety.  £!^re? 
The  body  grows  thinin  the  midst  of  wealUi,  die  limbs  <^°g* 
tetter  diouj^  surzounded  by  cordials,  and  die  man  volun-  Descrip- 
tarify  starves  himself  in  the  granary  of  plenty,  not  from  a    ^^ 
want  of  appetite,  but  from  a  dread  of  giving  way  to  it« 
The  individual  who  is  in  such  a  state  of  mind  must  be 
estranged  upon  this  point,  how  much  soever  he  may  be 
at  heme  upon  others.    Yet  these  are  cases  that  are  daily 
ooeuriing,  and  have  been  in  all  ages:   though  perhaps 
one  of  die  most  curious  is  that  related  by  Valerius  Maad*  Singukr 
mus  of  a  miser  who  took  advantage  of  a  famine  to  sell  a  ^^'^^^ 
mouse  for  two  hundred  pence,  and  then  fiimished  himself 
widk  die  money  in  his  pocket  *.    And  hence  the  mad- 
ness of  the  covetous  man  has  been  a  subject  of  sarcasm 
and  ridicule  by  moralists  anc^  dramatic  writers  in  every 
period,  of  which  we  have  sufficient  examples  in  the  writ- 
ings of  Aristophanes,  Lucian,  and  Moliere. 

These  is  anodier  mental  feeling  o£  a  very  afflictive,  and  ^^2^^ 
loo  oftoi,  Uke  the  last,  of  a  chronic  kind,  which  is  fire-  taUs. 
quendy  found  to  usurp  a  dominion  over  die  judgement,  abif  auddy. 
sad  to  imbitter  life  widi  false  and  visionioy  ideas,  and 
that  is  a  habit  o£  anxiety  or  pbsyikg  cabe  ;  which 
jMt  only  drives  the  individual  who  possesses  it  mad,  but 
runs  tfaMS  ride  of  doing  die  same  to  all  who  are  about  him, 
and  are  harassed  with  his  complaints  and  discontents. 
This  is  scmietimes  die  effect  <^  a  long  successkm  of  mis-  OccarfomS 
£>rtunes  or  vexatious  troubles ;  but  s^ems  in  some  per-  ^'**^'^ 
sons  to  depend  on  a  very  high  degree  of  nervous  vensi- 
Ulily,  united  widi  a  (^oleric  or  melanchoUe  tempera- 

•  Lib.  Til.  Ca^.  VI, 
K   2 
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Gxv.  II.  ment.    Their  age,  wealth,  or  situation  in  life  is  of  no  im- 

y  E^tonil  portance,  and  though  their  digestive  powers  are  good,  and 

cum  Aiude-  they  are  not  hypochondriacs,  they  are  always  appreheo- 


UnffOTern-  ^^^^  ^^^  ^^  ^  alarm,  and  flee  from  every  appearance  of 
able  tnxiety.  joy  as  they  would  from  an  apparition,  or  even  sooner.  In 
Dwcription.  the  language  of  Butler,  who  Imew  too  well  how  to  .describe 
them,  ^^  The  old  are  Ml  of  aches  in  their  bones,  croups 
and  convulsions ;  dull  of  hearing,  weak^ghted,  hoary, 
wrinkled,  harsh,  so  much  so  that  they  cannot  know  th^ 
own  selves  in  a  glass,  a  burthen  to  themselves  and  others. 
If  they  be  sound  they  fear  diseases ;  if  sick  weary  of  their 
lives.  One  complains  of  want,  a  second  of  servitude, 
another  of  a  secret  or  incurable  disease,  of  some  deformily 
of  body,  of  some  loss,  danger,  death  of  firiends,  shipwreck, 
persecution,  imprisonment,  disgrace,  repulse,  contumely, 
calumny,  abuse,  injury,  contempt,  ingratitude,  unkind- 
ness,  scofis,  scouts,  unfortunate  marriage,  single  life,  too 
many  children,  no  children,  false  servants,  unhappy  chil^ 
dren,  barrenness,  banishment,  oppression,  frustrate  hopes, 
ill  success ; 

Csetera  de  genere  hoc,  adeo  sunt  multa,  loquaceBu, 
Delassare  valent  Fabium. 

^^  In  the  mean  time,*^  continues  the  younger  Democritus, 
^*  thus  much  I  may  say  of  them,  that  generally  they  cru- 
cify the  soul  of  man,  attenuate  our  bodies,  dry  them, 
wither  them,  rivel  them  up  Uke  old  apples,  and  make  them 
as  so  many  anatomies'^. 
)  E.  jtoni-  Nothing  can  be  more  diflerent  than  this  constitutional 
rig.  pining,  and  the  pains  produced  by  heart-ache  or  the 

govern-    reality  of  severe  grief.     The  former  is  talkative  and  que- 
i^be.  rulous ;  the  latter  is  dumb  and  flies  from  company.    The 

Cootntted    sensorial  exhaustion  is  so  considerable  that  the  mind,  with 
l^wud^.  **^  attention  upon  the  fiill  stretch,  has  scarcely  strength 
enough  to  collect  the  train  of  ideas  on  which  alone  it 
resolves  to  dwell ;  and  hence  all  conversation  is  irksome, 
the  presence  of  a  Mend  disquieting,  and  the  deepest  so- 

*  Anat.  of  Melancholy,  Part  l  Sect.  n.  Suba.  x. 
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fitude  U  anxiously  sought  for.    And  not  unfrequently  the     G»-  ir. 
discharge  of  nervous  power  is  so  considerable  and  sudden  ^  B^atoni. 
as  to  produce  a  general  torpor  of  the  brain ;  which,  if  it  do  cnm  Mosro- 
not  happily  terminate  in  quiet  sleep,  is  the  inlet  of  apo-  ungovem- 
pl^cy.     Even  in  the  former  case  the  mirritability  of  the  ^^^  hetrt- 
nervous  fibres  continues  to  such  an  excess  that  the  sufferer  L  ^  .  ^ 
has  no  natural  evacuation  for  perhaps  several  days,  feels  gometiLw 
no  hunger,  cannot  be  persuaded  to  take  food,  is  incapable  leads  to 
of  aigliing  and  sheds  no  tears.  And  hence  the  appearance  |^^^J[^'. 
of  tears  and  sighing  are  good  omens,  and  are  correctly  re-  often  to 
garded  as  such ;  since  they  show  that  the  general  torpitude  J^%^^ 
is  giving  way  in  the  organs  that  most  associate  wi^  this  Teari  and 
painM  emotion  of  the  mind  to  a  slight  return  of  irrita-  ^^^^^^ 
bility.  As  soon  as  the  flow  of  the  sensorial  principle  is  a  why. ' 
little  increased  the  praecordia  struggle  with  great  anxiety, 
and  the  heart  is  overloaded  and  feels  ready  to  break  or 
burst,  whence  the  name  of  heart-ache,  so  appropriately 
applied  to  this  variety  of  suffering.   Sometimes,  also,  hys-  Jet  tome- 
teric  flatulency  oppresses  the  respiration,  and   convul-  TuUiomen. 
sions,  and,  not  unfrequently,  death  itself  ensues.     Of  this  JV^f °**^£. 
last  effect  Emdtl  has  given  numerous  instances*.     But  if  ]„  case  of 
recovery  should  take  place  it  is  usually  long  before  the  recovery 
judgement  re-assumes  its  proper  sway  in  the  mind,  and  the  lonjbl^ore 
temporary  derangement  altogether  ceases.     At  times,  in-  jt  resumes 
deed,  this  never  returns,  and  the  pitiable  sufferer  only  ^nd  some- 
lives  through  the  shock  to  endure  the  severer  evil  of  con-  ^^s  never. 
finned  insanity :  of  which  Shakspeare  has  given  us  an  ad-  empm^' 
nrirable  copy  in  the  character  ofKing  Lear  finely  imagined  ^^^^ 
to  be  a  result  of  filial  ingratitude. 

Despaie  makes  a  near  approach  Jo  heart-ache  in  the  •  ^^!°^ 
overwhelming  agony  it  produces,  and  its  pressing  desire  raticn^*^ 
of  ^oom  and  solitude,  but,  generally  speaking,  the  feeling  V^JT™" 
is  more  selfish,  and  the  mind  more  hurried,  and  daring,  spondeocy. 
Despair,  as  it  commonly  shows  itself,  is  utter  hojj^lessness  Despair  how 
fixMn  mortified  pride,  blasted  expectations,  or  a  sense  of  ^"^^^ 
personal  ruin;  heart-ache  is  either  hopelessness  from  a  preceding, 
sense  of  some  social  bereavement,  or  relative  ruin.    The 

*  Relatio  de  Morbis  anno  1720  Waruvlae  cucalis.   Dresd.  1780. 
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gamester  who  cares  for  no  one  but  himself  may  rage  with 
all  the  horror  of  despair ;  but  the  heart-4iche  belongs 
chiefly  to  the  man  of  a  warmer  and  more  generous  boMm, 
stung  to  the  quick  by  a  wound  he  least  expedted,  or  borne 
down,  not  by  the  loss  of  fortune,  but  of  a  dear  friend  or 
relative,  in  whom  he  had  conc^trated  all  his  hopes.  The 
well-known  picture  of  Beverley  is  drawn  by  the  hand  of 
a  master:  and  he  is  represented  as  maddened  by  the 
thought  of  the  deep  distress  into  which  his  last  hazard  had 
plunged  his  wife  and  family :  but  if  his  selfish  love  of 
gaming  had  not  triumphed  over  his  relative  love  for  those 
he  had  thus  ruined,  he  would  not  have  been  involved  in 
any  such  reverse.  While  Beverley  was  in  despair ;  it 
was  his  wife  who  was  broken-hearted. 

The  sources  of  this  most  agonizing  emotion  are  enu- 
merable, and  from  the  total  shipwreck  of  all  hope  on 
which  it  is  founded  there  is  no  passion  of  the  mind  that 
drives  a  man  so  readily  to  an  act  of  suicide.  To  live  is 
horror ;  the  infiiriated  sufferer  feels  himself  an  outcast 
from  God  and  man,  and  though  his  judgement  may  still 
be  correct  upon  other  sul)}ects,  it  is  completely  over- 
powered upon  that  of  his  actual  distress,  and  all  he 
thinks  of  and  aims  at  is  to  withdraw  with  as  much  speed 
as  possible  from  the  present  state  of  torture,  totally  re- 
gardless of  the  future,  or  falsely  satisfying  himself  by  a 
perversion  of  his  judgement,  that  there  is  no  crime  in  his 
doing  so. 

One  of  the  severest  causes  of  despondency  is  a  con- 
science labouring  under  a  deep  sense  of  guilt  for  some 

— nndivulged  crime 
Unwhipt  of  justice. 

And  so  severe  has  the  anguish  been,  in  many  cases,  that 
the  tormented  wretch  thus  haunted  by  himself,  and  hating 
the  ligH!  of  heaven,  has  been  compelled,  as  the  less  evil 
of  the  two,  to  surrender  himself  to  the  laws  of  his  coun- 
try, and  court  the  disgrace  of  a  public  execution.  Yet 
the  same  miserable  feeling  has  sometimes  followed  from 
m  ideal  cause,  especially  in  a  mind.i^  natural  tiinidity. 
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OT  constitutionally  predisposed  to  a  gloomy  view  of  na-    Ctew.  II. 
tore.     Far  such,  by  a  mere  exercise  dT  their  own  medita-  ,  ^  ^^^^ 
tions,  but  £ur  oftener  l^  the  coarse,  but  empassioned  ora-  com  De^w- 
tory  c£  itinerant  preachers,  are  induced  to  believe  that  the  ungwmi- 
Almicrfaty  has  shut  th«n  out  for  ever  from  the  pale  of  «U«  *«- 
mercy,  and  that  the  bottomless  pit  is  yawning  to  receive  •p™^^^* 
diem.     And  under  the  influence  of  such  an  impression  ideas  excited 
they  too  frequently  work  themselves  up  into  a  state  of  |yjj^^^^ 
peonanent  insanity,  or  hurry  themselves  by  their  own 
hands  into  the  horrors  of  a  fiite  from  which  they  feel  as- 
sured that  no  repentance  or  power  of  religion  can  save 
them. 

In  the  midst  of  great  public  calamities  the  passion  o£  Commonm 
ungovernable  despondency  is  apt  to  become  epidemic,  ^jami^ 
ttd  particularly,  as  M.  Falret  has  well  observed,  where 
the  constitution  of  the  atmosphere,  from  being  moist  and 
hot,  and  consequently  relaxing  and  debilitating,  favours  u^i^^ 
its  spread.     In  1806  the  feeling  of  desperation  was  so  ^^^^^ 
common  at  Paris,  that  sixty  suicides  occurred  during  the  •*™^*^ 
months  of  June  and  July ;  at  Copenhagen,  in  the  course 
of  the  same  entire  year,  three  hundred :  and  in  1793  about 
thirteen  hundred  at  Versailles  alone*.     The  sensation, 
however,  whether  general  or  individual,  is  most  acute 
where  there  is  little  corporeal  exertion,  and  consequently 
where  there  is  time  to  cultivate  and  brood  over  it.  Hence 
saidde  is  frequent  in  the  distress  of  sieges,  in  the  first 
alann  of  civil  commotions,  or  when  they  have  subsided 
into  a  state  of  calmness,  and  the  mischieft  they  have  in- 
duced are  well  pondered ;  but  it  seldom  takes  place  in 
ike  activity  of  a  campaign,  whatever  may  be  the  fatigue, 
die  privations,  or  the  sufierings  endured.     On  the  fall  of  |^ <^^ 
die  Roman  empire,  and  throughout  the  revolution  of  empire. 
France  self^les^ruction  was  so  common  at  home,  as  at  last  ReTohtiioa 
to  excite  but  Mttle  attention :  it  does  not  appear,  however,  «f  ^^»n<** 
to  have  stained  the  retreat  of  the  ten  diousand  under 
Xenophon,  and,  according  to  M.  Falret,  was  rare  in  the 
Fiendi  anny  during  its  flight  from  Moscow. 

•  Falfct,  dcrHypocbeiidrie  et  du  Suickk.  8to.  Ptris,  ISM. 
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il! all  these  Tarieties  of  empathema  the  art  of  the  phy- 
sician can  do  but  little,  and  m  many  of  them  nothing 
whatever.  Yet  where  the  heart  suffers  acutely  and  the 
mind  is  deeply  dejected,  sedatives  and  antispasmodic  cor- 
dials may  occasionally  be  found  useM ;  and,  as  the  ab- 
dominal viscera  are  greatly  liable  to  be  affected,  the  ap- 
petite to  fail,  the  liver  to  be  congested,  and  the  bowels 
rendered  costive,  these  organs  must  be  watched,  and  such 
relief  be  afforded  as  they  may  stand  in  need  of  Where 
aperients  are  required  the  warm  and  bitter  resins  will 
generally  answer  the  purpose  best,  alone  or  combined 
with  rhubarb.  Where  love  is  the  cause  of  disease,  and 
the  fair  patient  is  young  and  delicate,  suppressed  men- 
struation, or  even  chlorosis  is  by  no  means  unfirequent, 
followed  by  hysteria  and  other  nervous  affections  that 
produce  considerable  trouble. 

In  all  cases  of  mental  dejection,  however,  a  kind  and 
judicious  firiend  is  by  far  the  best  physician  :  medicines 
may  do  a  little,  change  of  scene  and  coimtry,  of  cust<Hn 
and  manners,  a  little  also ;  but  the  soothing  of  tenderness 
and  indulgence,  and  the  voice  of  that  friendship  which 
knows  how  to  discriminate  opportunities,  and  seasonably 
to  alternate  admonition  with  consolation  will  accomplish 
more  in  the  way  of  cure  than  all  the  rest  put  together. 
The  despondency  produced  by  the  real  sense  of  a  guilty 
conscience  or  the  visionary  belief  of  eternal  reprobation, 
may  derive  important  and  most  salutary  advantage  from 
religious  instruction  when  conducted  with  a  judicious 
attention  to  the  exigency  of  the  case.  But  much  cir- 
cumspection and  adroitness  are  requisite  upon  this  point, 
for  so  rooted  is  the  feeUng  to  be  extirpated  that  no  ordinary 
means  will  suffice  for  its  eradication,  while,  if  it  be  forcibly 
snapped  off,  it  will  shoot  out  the  wider  and  grow  ranker 
than  ever. 

The  excitement  of  an  opposite  passion,  or  train  of 
feelings,  has  sometimes  been  accompanied  with  success : 
for  there  are  instances  in  which  the  slave  of  imaginary  pain 
and  misery  has  for  ever  forgotten  his  sense  of  visionary 
grievances  under  the  stroke  of  poignant  and  real  affliction ; 
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and  the  miser,  when  reduced  by  a  fiodden  reverse  of     Oem.  IL 
fortime  to  actual  b^gary,  and  thus  completely  disen-  £n,^|^* 
cumbered  of  the  load  that  has  hitherto  so  much  oppressed  »» ttoni- 
him,  has  returned  to  his  sober  senses,  and  learned  a  e|^J^ 
juster  estimate  of  worldly  possessions.  «oiied  de- 

The  same  attempt  has  often  been  recommended  in  dis-  ^i^l^^t. 
appointments  under  the  passion  of  love ;  and,  according  rice  and 
to  the  concurrent   report  of  the  poets  of  ancient  and  ^^JJ^,, 
modem  times,  many  of  whom  profess  to  be  well  versed  in  How  hr 
diis  kind  of  discipline,  it  has  very  generally  been  attended  f"cc«^«l 
with  success.     Where  the  emotion  has  more  of  a  cor-  w&^ 
poreal  than  a  sentimental  origin,  this  may  easily  be  con- 
ceived ;  and  it  is  possible  that  it  may  also  sometimes  have 
occurred  under  a  purer  feeling :  though,  for  the  honour 
<^  the  human  heart,  I  do  not  think  this  is  much  to  be 
trusted  to.    Where  the  choice  between  two  young  persons  Cdntingeat 
of  firir  character  is  really  imprudent,  yet  the  affections  ]^J^|^J^ 
aie  so  rivetted  as  to  bid  defiance  to  all  forcible  attempts  better, 
to  unfetter  them,  a  promise  of  consent  on  the  part  of  the 
reluctant  parent  at  the  distance  of  a  given  period  of  time, 
as  a  year  and  a  half  or  two  years,  with  an  undertaking 
on  the  part  of  the  lovers  neither  to  see  nor  correspond  with 
each  other  in  the  mean  time,  an  engagement  easily  fallen 
mto,  has  answered  in  many  instances  to  which  I  have 
been  privy.     The  ardour  has  gradually  cooled  on  the  one 
side  or  tlus  other,  the  judgement  has  been  more  impressed 
with  the  nature  of  the  imprudence,  or  a  more  attractive 
form  has  interposed,  and  settled  the  question  irretrievably. 
While,  on  the  contrary,  if  the  fidelity  should  hold  on  both 
odes  to  the  end,  and  the  passion  be  heightened  instead  of 
depressed,  as  in  this  case  there  is  most  reason  to  suppose 
it  would  be,  hard,  indeed,  must  be  the  heart  that  would 
extend  the  restriction  fiirther,  and  that  would  not  wish 
joy  to  so  deserving  a  couple. 
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SPECIES  III. 
EMPATHEMA  INANE. 


Ctaai.II. 
Spw.  IIL 

Synonym 
ofPineL 


Common 
origin. 


Striking 
example. 


WAYWAED  AND  UNMEANING  PASSION,  UBGING  TO  INDIS- 
CRIMINATE ACTS  OF  violence:  aie  hurried  ANI> 
tumultuous;  countenance  flushed  ;  eyes  glar- 
ing  AND   prominent. 

This  is  the  manie  sans  delire  of  M.  Pind :  a  case  of 
frequent  occurrence  but  incorrectly  named  in  this  maimer, 
since,  in  the  opinion  of  all  other  nosologists,  and  perhaps 
all  other  pathological  writers,  the  character  of  delirium 
(that  is  of  diseased  judgement,  diseased  perception,  or 
both)  is  essential  to  mania. 

M.  Pinel  ascribes  this  species  principally,  and  with  great 
force  of  reason,  to  a  neglected  or  ill-directed  education 
upon  a  mind  naturally  perverse  or  unruly :  and  gives  the* 
following  striking  example :  An  only  son  of  a  weak  and 
indulgent  mother,  was  encouraged  in  the  gratification  of 
every  caprice  and  passion  of  which  an  untutored  and 
violent  temper  was  susceptible.  The  impetuosity  of  liis 
disi>o8ition  increased  with  his  years.  At  school  he  was 
always  embroiled  in  disputes  and  quarrels ;  and  if  a  dog 
or  a  horse  offended  him  he  instantly  put  it  to  death. 
This  wayward  youth,  however,  when  unmoved  by  pas- 
sions,  possessed  a  perfectly  sound  judgement.  When  he 
came  of  age,  he  proved  himself  fully  Competent  to  the 
management  of  his  family  estate  as  well  as  to  the  dis- 
charge of  his  relative  duties,  and  even  distinguished 
himself  by  acts  of  beneficence  and  compassion.  But  his 
deep-rooted  propensity  to  quarrel  still  haunted  him,  and 
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wounds,  law-suits,  and  pecuniary  compensations  were  the     Gxm.  II. 
general  consequence.     At  last  an  act  of  notoriety  put  an  ^^^' 
end  to  his  career  of  violence.     Enraged  at  a  woman  who  ma  inane. 
had  used  offensive  language  to  him,  he  tumbled  her  into  drained 
a  welL     A  pubhc  prosecution  followed,  and,  on  the  tes-  pastion. 
tamony  of  a  great  many  witnesses  who  deposed  as  to  his 
fiooious  deportment,  he  was  condemned  to  perpetual  con- 
finement at  the  lunatic  asylum  of  Bicetre. 

On  the  commencement  of  the  French  revolution,  when  Further 
the  mob  broke  open  the  doors  of  the  prisons  and  the  luna-  """*"*^ 
tic  hospitals,  to  liberate  all  whom  they  thought  luqustly 
confined  and  under  restraint,  a  patient  labouring  under 
the  present  species  in  the  Bicetre  asylum,  pleaded  his  own 
cause  so  rationally,  and  pathetically,  and  so  artfiiUy 
accused  the  governor  of  the  asylum  of  cruelty,  that  the 
aimed  rabble  commanded  him  to  be  instantly  liberated, 
and  scarcely  suffered  the  governor  to  escape  with  impunity. 
The  patient  thus  restored  to  fireedom  was  led  about  in 
triumph  amidst  the  reiterated  shouts  of  ^  Vive  la  Bipub- 
lique  r  The  sight  of  so  many  armed  men,  their  loud  and 
confused  noise  and  tumultuous  conduct,  soon  roused  the 
visionary  hero  to  a  fresh  paroxysm  of  fury.  He  seized^ 
with  a  vigorous  grasp,  the  sabre  of  his  next  neighbour, 
brandished  it  about  with  great  violence,  and  wounded  his 
liberators  indiscriminately.  Fortunately  he  was  soon 
mastered ;  when  the  savage  mob  thought  proper  to  lead 
him  back  to  his  cell,  and  with  shame  and  reluctance  ac- 
knowledged their  own  ignorance  and  misconduct. 

The  mode  of  treatment  may  be  collected  from  the  Remedial 
preceding  pages.  ^  proceii. 
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GENUS  IIL 
ALUSIA. 

THE  JUPGEMENT  PERVEBTED  OB  OVEBPOWERED  BY  T^E 
FOBCE  OF  THE  IMAGINATION  ;  THE  SPIBITS  PEBMA- 
NENTLY  ELEVATED  OB  DEPBESSED;  THE  FEELINGS  OF 
THE  MIND  DEPICTED  IN  THE  COUNTENANCE. 

Gnr.  IIL  Alusia  is  here  derived  from  the  Greek  axuo'tiy  ^^  aberra- 
Origin  of  tio",  from  ahia,  "  errabundfi  mente  afficior'', — **  inqui- 
^^  etus  aberro  :'*^  whence  the  Latm  term  allucinatio  or  hal- 

^  lucmatio.  According  to  the  rule  which  renders  the 
Greek  Vy  by  the  Latin  y,  the  name  of  this  genus  ought 
rather  perhaps  to  be  alysis;  but  as  the  Latins  have  them- 
selves retiuned  the  v  in  allt^natio,  it  is  here  suffered  to 
continue  in  alusia,  making  a  similar  exception  to  that 
already  observed  in  lues.  The  Greek  term  is  preferred 
to  the  Latin,  as  the  name  of  the  genus,  for  the  sake  of 
Sjnonjmi.  uniformity.  Sauvages,  and  after  him  Sagar,  have  em- 
ployed hallucinatio  as  the  name  of  an  order ;  Darwin  and 
Crichton  as  that  of  a  genus,  and,  consequently,  running 
parallel  with  the  genus  before  us.  Wherever  the  genus 
exists,  hypochondrias  or  hypochondriasis  is  usually  placed 
imder  it.  It  is  so  by  Sauvages,  Sagar,  and  CrichUm ; 
and  it  occupies  the  same  place  in  Linn^us,  who  has 
merely  adopted  the  term  imaginarii  instead  of  hallu- 
cinationes. 

Alusia  embraces  the  two  following  species: 

1.  ALUSIA  ELATIO.  SENTIMENT ALI8M. 

MENTAL  BXTBAVAGANCB. 
2  '  HYPOCHONDRIAS.      HYPOCHONDBISM. 

LOW  SP1BIT9. 
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SPECIES  I. 

ALUSIA  ELATIO. 
jb^ittimetitiilitfiit*  fiHtntal  ^STtratongattrr* 


ROMANTIC  IDEAS  OF  REAL  LIFE  ;  ARDENT  AND  EXALTED 
FANCY  ;  PLEASURABLE  FEELINGS  ;  FREQUENT  PULSE; 
GREAT  activity;  EYE  KEEN  AND  LIGHTED  UP;  COUN- 
TENANCE CONFIDENT  AND  ANIMATED. 

The  merit  or  d^nerit  of  this  species,  named  from  the .  Gnr.  IIL 
rhetoridans  elatio,  and  with  them  importing  "  elevated,  g^^'^ 
exalted,   magnificent  style  or   imagery^,  must,  I  fear,  tonotoiogy 
mainly  rest  with  the  author  himself.      It  is,  however,  I^||*'***^ 
strictly  derived  from  nature,  and  is  intended  to  fill  up 
what  has  hitherto  been  left   as  a  vacant  niche  by  the 
nosologists.     Alusia,  or  hallucination,  like  ecphronia  or  Analogy  to 
insanity,  comprises  a  list  of  afiections  that  are  character-  ®<^P*»'*'""^ 
ind  by  two  opposite  states  of  nervous  action,  entonic  and 
atonic,  or  in  the  language  of  Dr.  Cullen  excitement  and 
crilapse;  elatio  is  intended  to  include  the  former  of  these, 
as  hypochondrias,  the  oisuing  species,  is,  the  latter. 
They  stand  in  the  same  relation  to  each  other  as  elevat-  Relation  of 
ed  and  dejected  madness  or  melancholy.     Both  are  unit-  gp^alu^ 
ed  with  a  peculiar  modification  of  the  digestive  function,  the  ( 
but  possessing  opposite  bearings;  being  in  the  former 
strikin^y  active  and  energetic,  and  in  the  latter  strik- 
ingly sluggish  and  languid.    Hence  under  the  first  species 
the  patient  is  able  to  endure  enormous  fastings,  and  to 
support  life  upon  the  scantiest  and  least  nutritive  diet, 
either  of  which  would  be  destructive  under  the  second. 
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[oto*  I- 


Sncl. 


Elatio. 
Sentimeii- 


Mental  ex- 
tnTBgance. 

«  A.  Elatio 

heroica. 

Chivalry. 

Romantic 

gaUantry* 

Descrip- 
tion. 


Senti- 
mental no- 
▼dists 
sometimes 
make  an 
approadito 
it. 

IHustrated. 


This  species  embraces  the  following  Tarieties  :— 
a  Heroica.      Chivalry.     Romantic  gallantry. 


&  Facetosa. 
y  Ecstatica. 
i  Fanatica. 


Crack-brained  wit. 
False  Inspiration. 
Fanaticism. 


The  age  of  the  first  of  these  varieties,  that  of  chivalrt 
or  ROMANTIC  GALtAKTBY,  has  nearly,  if  not  altogether, 
departed.  It  may  be  regarded  as  a  generous  and  hij^ 
spirited  flight  of  the  imagination  that  ^ves  a  visionary 
coloiinng  to  the  external  world,  and  combines,  wiAoat  a 
due  degree  of  discrimination,  ideas  of  £Etct  with  those  of 
fancy.  Like  many  of  the  varieties  of  empathema  or  un* 
governable  passion,  it  may  lead  to  or  be  combined  with 
ecphronia  or  insanity. 

I  have  sometimes  had  to  attend  patients  who,  having 
spent  the  greater  part  of  their  days  and  nights  over  the 
most  captivating  novels  of  the  present  day,  had  acquired 
so  much  of  this  fidsity  of  perception  as  to  starde  their 
friends  around  them,  and  to  give  evident  proofs  that  they 
were  of  a  mind  occasionally  deranged,  though,  when  ikke 
attention  could  once  be  seriously  engaged,  eapable  of  be- 
ing brought  down  to  the  soberness  of  external  objects 
and  real  life.  These  have  commonly  be^i  ladies  un- 
married, or  without  a  family,  about  the  middle  or  a  little 
beyond  the  middle  of  Ufe,  of  a  nervous  temperament, 
fine  taste  and  fancy,  but  whose  education  had  been  dS- 
rected  to  subjects  of  superfidal  or  extenial  omamesit 
rather  than  of  intrinsic  exceUence.  Their  manner  hs8 
been  peculiarly  courteous,  their  conversation  sprightly 
and  figurative,  and  their  hand  ready  to  aid  the  distrest. 
But  it  has  been  obvious  that  in  all  th^  were  saying  -or 
doing  they  had  some  ideal  character  in  their  minds,  whose 
supposed  air,  and  language,  and  manners,  they  were  copy-, 
ing;  and  the  distrest  were  always  most  sure  of  rd&rfaad 
of  a  relief  often  beyond  the  necessity  of  the  case,  whose 
story  was  combined  with  some  perilous  adventure,  «r 
sentimental  catastrophe. 
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In  fbrmer  times,  howerer,  when  die  wiU  and  cbsiig   ^»-  ^^ 
spirit  of  romance  formed  the  sulgect  of  popidar  s^i^,  and  «  iuuatio 


The  Bpinsten,  and  the  knitten  in  the  sun,  StomZc 

And  the  free  maids  that  wove  their  thread!  with  boneiy  gaUMitiT. 

Were  wont  to  chaunt  it,  3^^  ^ 

more  com- 

this  bewildering  triumph  of  the  imagmadon  over  the  duncter- 
judgement  was  fiur  more  common,  and  carried  to  a  much  f^^  ^^ 
higher  pitch.     The  high-toned  and  marvellous  stories  of  times. 
La  Morte  d'Arthur,  Guy  of  Warwick,  Amadis  of  Gaul,  During  the 
The  Seven  Champions  of  Christendome,  and  The  Mirror  q^^?^ 
of  Knig^hood ;  the  sjdendid  and  agitating  alternations  Normui 
of  magicians,  enchanted  castles,  dragons,  and  giants,  re-  ^°^<^« 
doidytable  combatants,  imprisoned  dunsels,  melting  min- 
strelsj,  tilts  and  tournaments,  and  all  the  magnificent  im- 
agery of  the  same  kind,  that  so  peculiarly  distinguished 
the  reign  of  Elizabeth,  became  a  very  frequent  source  of 
permanent  hallucination.     The  historian  of  Don  Quixote  P*fT*°.*^ 
adhered  strictly  to  the  tenour  of  his  times  in  representing  ture  of  Don 
die  library  of  this  most  renowned  knight  as  filled  with  ^^^^ 
romances  of  this  description,  and  himself  as  being  per-  the  feeUng 
raanently  craied  by  an  uninterrupted  perusal  of  them.  ^^. 
And  that  the  same  morbid  effect  was  not  confined  to 
Spain,  and  was,  indeed,  common  to  our  own  country  we 
know  from  the  severe,  but  just  invectives  of  Ascham  »nd  hence 
against  this  class  of  writings,  and  his  complaints  of  the  tive  of 
disinrdered  turn  they  had  given  to  the  public  mind :  and  Ascham. 
ttill  more  from  the  necessity  Shakspeare  felt  himself  un-  Proved  fur- 
der  in  making  all  his  maniacal  characters,  whether  really  the  iwding 
<x  but  preteaadedly  so,  deeply  versed  in  the  prose  or  i^^  '^^ 
poetical  romances  of  the  day,  and  throwing  forth  frag-  of  Sbak- 
ments  of  exquisite  force  or  beauty  in  the  midst  of  their  «?««•«  tha- 
wildeat  and  most  discordant  ravings ;  Lear,  Edgar,  and 
the  heart-broken  Ophelia  are  in  this  respect  alike  ^fred, 
and  show  to  what  sources  their  reading  had  been  Erected. 
Without  an  attention  to  these  casual  glances  it  is  impos- 
sible to  understand  die  meaning  of  the  sentiment,  and  its 
force  or  feeling  is  lost  upon  us,  as  in  the  following  burst 
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NIUROTTCA. 


[OKS. 


facetoia. 
Crtck- 
bnined  wit. 


Detcrii^ 

tioD. 


GsK.  IIL    of  Ophelia  which  conast?  of  a  string  of  quotatioiis  or  allu- 
M  A.  I^t^    sions  to  picturesque  customs  : 

htroici. 

ChiTiliy.  <<  You  must  sing  Doum  Ordoum  an  you  call  him  adoum^a,  O,  how 

^*^^^  the  wheel  becomes  it  I    It  is  the  fiilse  steward  that  stole  hb 

master's  daughter." 

We  have  not  space  for  the  explanation,  but  it  may  be 
found  in  die  commentators,  or  in  the  interesting  and 
elaborate  history  of  "  Shakspeare's  Times'",  by  my  early 
and  valued  friend  Dr.  Drake. 

The  SECOND  VARIETY  of  the  present  species,  that  of 
CRACK-BRAINED  WIT,  is  derived  rather  from  the  peculiar 
temperament  of  the  individual,  than  from  any  particular 
habit  or  train  >of  reading ;  for  in  general,  few  persons  have 
given  themselves  less  time  to  read,  study,  or  even  think, 
than  those  who  are  possest  by  it.  It  is  characterized  by 
high  spirits,  a  sportive  and  rampant  imagination,  and  a 
flow  of  facetious  ebullient  wit  incapable  of  restraining 
itself.  It  is  hence  often  poured  forth  on  most  improper 
occasions,  and  hesitates  not  to  sacrifice  a  friend  at  the 
shrine  of  a  jest. 

There  are  some  persons  who  possess  by  nature  so  per- 
petual a  tide  of  excitement  that  their  high  spirits  seem  sel- 
dom or  never  to  ebb,  and  so  irresistible  a  propensity  to  this 
kind  of  verbal  merriment  that  no  change  of  circumstances 
can  deprive  them  of  it.  Sir  Thomas  More,  who  perhaps 
overflowed  with  this  disposition  in  a  very  high  degree,  is 
well  known  to  have  been  facetious  on  his  own  scafibld. 

It  is  not  always  however,  nor,  as  we  have  just  observed, 
even  for  the  most  part,  that  the  man  of  ready  wit  is,  like 
Sir  Thomas  More,  a  man  of  ready  judgement,  or  sound 
learning.  The  apprehension  necessary  to  constitute  the 
one  is  widely  diflerent  from  that  necessary  to  constitute 
the  other,  as  we  had  occasion  to  remark  under  a  former 
genus :  and  hence  vivacious  sallies,  taunts,  and  repartees 
not  only  may  co-exist  with  a  deranged  condition  of  mind, 
but  are  frequently  a  result  of  it.  And  on  this  accoimt 
the  court  jester  of  former  times,  whose  office  succeeded 
to  that  of  minstrel,  was  commonly  denominated  the  tango's 


ficd. 


Ready  wit 


sarfly  con- 
nected with 
a  sound 
Judgement; 
Often 
widely  dif- 
tinctfrom 
itt 


m^ezift 
in  a  de- 
ranged 
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fi)ol,  as  utteiixig  from  the  unbridled  liberty  oi  speech  that  Gem.  hi. 
was  allowed  him,  himiorous  flashes  of  rebuke  which  no  ^  If^ia^o 
man  in  his  sober  senses  would  have  ventured  upon;  and  facetoso. 
which  seemed)  to  adopt  the  language  of  Jaques,  who  was  bnanedwH. 
himself  not  unjustlj  accused  of  wearing  the  same  livery,  On  thi«  ac- 
to  show  that  co""*  **»« 

court  wit  or 
....      .  jester  de- 

in  his  brain  norainated 

Which  18  as  dry  as  the  remainder  bisket  fooL 

A£t&t  a  voyage,  he  hath  strange  places  cramin'd 

With  obsorvation,  the  which  he  vents 

In  mangled  forms. 

The  THiKD  VAEIETY,  or  ECSTATIC  ILLUSION,  is  also  a  ^  ^-  3^^» 
pleasurable  hallucination:  and  consists  in  a  sense  of  false  False  inipi. 
inspiration^   or  a  visionary  boast  of  some  preternatural  ^^^^\ 
endowment,  in  the  course  of  which  the  judgement  is  so  far  tioo. 
perverted  as  to  mistake  the  energetic  notions  of  the  imagi- 
nation for  realities;  so  that  the  victim  of  the  delusion  be- 
lieves in  apparitions,  affects  an  intercourse  with  the  world 
of  spirits,  or  lays  claim  to  a  power  of  working  miracles. 

This  morbid  afflatus  has  often  been  aped  by  cunning  Has  often 
impostors  to  serve  their  own  interests  with  the  multitude :  by  cunning 
and  there  is  no  great  difficulty  in  conceiving  that  it  is  in  impostors, 
many  cases  a  real  and  serious  hallucination,  when  we  reflect 
on  the  ease  with  which  such  impostors  themselves  are  ca- 
pable of  deluding  the  popidace  and  working  them  up  into 
take  ecstasies,  and  especially  of  inveigling  them  into  a 
hearty  belief  of  their  own  miraculous  powers.     When  the  ?^P.'^ 
pasdons  of  men  are  once  set  afloat,  and  the  subject  pre-  other  per- 
sented  to  them  is  full  of  the  marvellous  and  the  terrible,  '**°'- 
they  are  too  apt  to  confound  the  false  with  the  real,  and  are 
prepared  to  proceed  to  whatever  extremities  the  magician 
may  choose  to  lead  them.     We  are  told  by  Lucian  that  Illurtrtted. 
when  Archelaus,  a  celebrated  Greek  actor,  performed  the 
part  of  Andromeda  in  the  tragedy  of  Euripides,  several 
of  the  spectators  were  seized  with  a  delirium  ;  some  at  the 
time   of  performance,  others  a  day  or  two  afterwards; 
during  which  they  did  nothing  but  declaim  in  a  theatrical 
maimer,  and  piteously  lament  the  fate  of  the  persecuted 
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GsH.  III.  priiicees.  Burton,  therefore,  has  eome  reason  for  remaric- 
y  A'^Eittio  ^S  *^**  ^^**  *^®  impostors  before  us,  or  the  bain-sick 
ecstatica.  enthusiasts  whom  they  imitate,  once  broach  and  set  cm  foot, 
^jJoL  "  be  it  never  so  absurd,  false,  and  prodigious,  the  commoB 

people  will  follow  and  believe.  It  will  nm  like  murrain 
in  cattle,  scab  in  sheep.  Nidla  scabies  supersdtione 
scabior ;  as  he  that  is  bitten  by  a  mad  dog  bites  others, 
and  all  in  the  end  become  mad.  Either  out  of  affection 
of  novelty,  simplicity,  blind  zeal,  hope^'  and  fear,  the 
giddy  headed  multitude  will  embrace  it,  and  without 
farther  examination  approve  it  ^  *. 
Tempera-  The  genuine  enthusiast  is  always  possest  of  a  warm 

mentand      imagination,   and  generally  of  a  nervous  temperament, 
ly  nec^  "    wid  delicate  frame ;  and  a  long  series  of  elevated  abstrac- 
■*^  ^  .      tion  on  religious  subjects,  combined  with  protracted  fasting, 
^    "^  \    has  ordinarily  been  the  harbinger  of  the  fancied  afflatus. 
Such  was  the  discipline  by  which  the  lovely,  and  blooming. 
Exempli,      and  sincerely  devout  Saint  Teresa  was  prepared  for  eesta- 
fied  m  Saint  gj^g  ^^j^j  visions,  and  led  to  impose  upon  herself  and  all 
that  beheld  her ;  and  seriously  to  believe,  in  the  fervour 
of  her  mind,  that  her  body  was  lifted  from  the  earth : 
and  that  she  heard  the  voice  of  God,  saw  our  Lord  with 
St.  Peter  and  St.  taul  standing  on  her  left  hand ;  by  the 
first  of  whom  the  cross,  which  was  at  the  end  of  her 
beads,  was  miraculously  transformed  into  four  lai^e  gems, 
incomparably  more  precious  than  diamonds ;  with  many 
other  marvellous  revelations  which  we  cannot  find  room  to 
detail.    Though  it  should  be  noticed  that  devils  appeared 
to  her  as  well  as  blessed  spirits,  whom  she  always  kept  at 
a  distance  by  sprinkling tc-ly  water;  and  that  she  was  an 
eye-witness  to  the  joyful  escape  from  the  flame  of  pur- 
gatory of  the  purified  souls  of  father  Peter  of  Alcantarl^ 
father  Ivagnez,  and  a  Carmelite  friar  f. 
Curtdiffi-         It  is  not  necessary  to  produce  other  examples,  though 
many  might  be  brought  from  our  own  times.     A  cui^  is 
extremely  difiicult  to  be  obtained ;  and  I  am  afraid  that 
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eiPfB  Mv.  liOck^s  admbabk  duipler  i»Bsdiiififlnii  would    Om.  IIL 
1m  read  to  no  purpoee.     In  one  instsnce  the  endmeiast     ^'^Ei^o 
eeems  to  h«Te  been  broiif^  hcnne  to  himself  by  a  pleasant  ecttatictt. 
aflid  ingenknu  strati^m  of  his  tuperintendant  at  Venice.  ^^^""^ 
This  Tisionary  had  c(meeited  himself  to  be  Elias,  and  Has  been 
like  the  projd^  bsd  detennined  upon  fiwting  forty  days,  effected  by 
The  keeper  fearAil  that  he  woidd  never  held  out,  and  ^^ 
that  he  should  lose  his  patient,  dressed  upa  man  in  the 
attire  of  an  angel,  who  was  introduced  to  him  in.no  or- 
dinary manner,  and  informed  him  that  he  was  commis- 
simied  firom  Heaven  to  bring  him  food.  The  supposititioos 
Elias  took  it,  was  sfterwards  allowed  to  find  out  the  trick, 
and  thus,  at  the  same  time,  found  out  his  own  imposition 
vpon  himself. 

From  the  influence  which  we  have  seen  such  entlni-  )  A.  Blatio 
siasts^  or  even  pretended  enthusiasts,  capable  of  produc-  ^J^JSgn,. 
ing  upon  the  mind  of  th^  multitude  when  roused  by  die 
•olaanity  and  awAihiess  of  the  rerelaticms  that  are  sup- 
poeed  to  be  disclosed  to  them,  we  can  easily  see  how 
PANATicisH,  constituting  the  FovaTH  vabixtt  of  the 
picsent  species,  may  obtain  an  ascendancy,  and  even  rage 
with  all  the  ramifying  power  of  an  epidemic :  contiating  of  Dctcxfpdoiw 
fdigious  flights  of  the  imiq^ination,  predominant  over  the 
natural  feelings  as  wdl  as  the  judgement,  excited  by  the 
cafis  or  doctrines  of  those  who  aflect  to  be  pretematurally 
gifted,  or  who  possess  an  equal  influence  over  the  mind 
]^  the  hig^  sanction  of  priesthood,  profound  learning,  or 
any  other  respected  authority:  and  often  urging  to  a 
vriuntary  and  inappropriate  adbnoission  to  severe  priva- 
tions, mortifications,  and  tortures ;  or  to  the  torture  and 
massacre  of  those  who  profess  diflerent  creeds. 

Examples,  as  in  the  last  variety,  may  be  found  in  every  Chiefly  % 
age  and  religion,  but  chiefly  in  times  of  gross  ignorance  igno^t 
and  barbarism ;  where  the  general  mind  has  been  too  little,  and  h^t\M- 
informed  to  distinguish  between  truth  and  sophistry,  and  jJJJ'jij  ^ 
the  passions  have  been  undisciplined  to  restraint.     It  is  falsehood 

•  A         .  1  I-    •  •  •        •    A      oftheprin- 

hence  of  no  miportance  what  religion  or  superstition  is  to  ^^^^^  J^ 

be  inculcated,  for  those  that  are  true  and  those  that  are  pededu/ 

false  have  been  equally  laid  hold  of  by  enthusiasts  and  "**  "^ 
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impostors  to  produce  the  same  end,  and  efiect  the  same 
triumph  by  means   and  machinery  that  could  only  be 
fiimished  from  the  infernal  regions.     Hence  the  blood 
and  raving  of  the  prophets  of  Baal ;  the  Curetes  or  Phry- 
gian priests,  and  the  delirious  votaries  of  the  Indian  Jug- 
gernaut ;  the  cruel  and  senseless  penances  and  punish- 
ments sustained  in  many  of  the  convents  and  nunneries 
of.  Lamism,  and  still  more  so  in  those  of  many  catholic 
countries.     Hence  the  terrible  sufferings  of  the  Wal- 
denses,  the  ftiries  of  St.  Bartholomew'^s  day,  the  fires  of 
Smithfield,  and  the  dark  and  doleful  cells,  the  whips,  and 
wires,  and  pincers,  and  pullies,  and  all  the  infernal  para- 
phernalia of  the  Inquisition.     Hence,  in  ancient  times, 
the  matrons  of  Canaan  and  of  Carthage  were  instigated 
to  throw  their  own  children  into  the  flames,  and  sacrifice 
them  to  the  gloomy  deity  whose  anger  it  was  held  neces- 
sary to  appease ;  and  hence  in  more  modem  days,  Philip 
II.  of  Spain,  was  goaded  to  impeach  a  son,  of  whom  he 
was  little  worthy,  before  the  Chamber  of  Inquisitors,  to 
bespeak  thdr  condemnation  of  him,  and  to  take  efiectual 
care  that  he  should  be  poisoned,  as  soon  as  his  sentence 
had  been  pronounced. 

The  cure  of  these  diseases  belongs  rather  to  colleges 
of  general  instruction  than  of  medicine.  Individual  cases 
of  enthusiasm  and  fanaticism  have  existed,  and  will  pro- 
bably continue  to  exist,  in  all  ages ;  but  when  the  general 
mind  is  well  informed,  and  the  social  feelings  and  virtues, 
are  duly  estimated  and  widely  cultivated,  the  wild-fire 
will  bum  in  vain,  and  meet  widi  little  or  no  fuel  to  support 
its  rage. 
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SPECIES  II. 
ALUSIA  HYPOCHONDRIAS. 

gloomy   ideas   of   real  life  ;    dejected   spirits; 
anxiety;  dysfefsy;  languid  fulse;  indisposition 

TO    ACTIVITY ;    eye  OBLIQUE  AND    SCOWLING ;    COUN- 
TENANCE SAD  AND  SULLEN. 

The  tenn  hypochondrias  is  taken  from  the  anatomical   ^*''-  y* 
compound  hjrpocliondria,  to  which  region  the  disease  was  ExpUna. 
fimnerly  supposed  to  be  altogether  confined.     Hypochon-  tion  of  the 
drias  is  here  used  instead  of  hypochondriasis,  the  common  ^^^  ^ 
name,  because,  as  already  observed  on  various  occasions, 
ia^  as  a  termination  is  limited,  nearly  with  this  single 
exoqition,  to  denote  in  the  medical  vocabulary  a  peculiar 
&inily  of  cutaneous  diseases,  as  pitjrriasis,  psoriasis,  ich- 
thyiasis,  and  many  others.     The  author  has  felt  the  less 
difficulty  in  proposing  this  change,  as  hypochondriasis  is 
of  comparatively  modem  invention,  and  is  not  to  be 
met  with  in  the  Greek  or  Latin  writers ;  by  whom  the 
eomplaint  is  usually  alluded  to  or  described  as  a  species 
ci  melancholy,  or  rather  as  a  disease  of  the  melancholic 
temperament. 

It  constitutes  the  third  sort  or  species  of  this  malady  How  ex- 
described  by  Galen,  and  which  he  regards  as  connected  Galen  in 
with  a  peculiar  state  of  the  stomach ;  though,  from  its  hUcontro- 
mental  symptoms,  he  does  not  incline  to  contemplate  it  im^^ 
as  Diocles,  a  contemporary  physician  of  reputation,  had 
done  in  his  Book  on  Gastric  Affections,  as  a  simple  dis- 
ease of  this  organ.    The  controversy  has  been  in  different  The  contro- 
times  continued  to  our  own  day ;  and  it  does  not  seem  to  ^^^^ttied. 
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Om.  m  be  even  yei  unlyersally  settled  whether  hypochondrias 
Aiuda  *  should  be  r^arded  as  a  mental  or  a  dyspeptic  malady. 
Hypochon-  M.  Esquirol,  !(nd  M.  de  Villermay  *,  contemplate  it  in  the 
Hypochon-  letter  light,  M.  Greorget-|-  and  M.  Falret,  though  a  pupil 
drism.  Low  of  M.  Esquirol,  refer  it  in  every  instance  to  the  brain  as 
How  ^^  primary  seat  J.     In  Pinel  the  disease  seems  to  be  in- 

nn^  by     cludcd  undfir  alUnoHan  m&fdalty  and  its  different  Tirie- 
^^°*^'  ties  to  be  distributed,  though  without  particular  remark, 

amidst  the  five  species  into  which  he  has  divided  that 

genus. 
^^^hL"^  The  present  species  bears  so  near  a  resemblance  to 

to  some        several  of  the  varieties  of  genuine  melancholy  as  to  be 
varictici  of    q^^  distinffuishable  from  them  with  great  difficulty ;  and 

geouine  -  ®         .     .  i  •        *•      i.  -t 

meianoholy;  the  more  SO  as  It  IS  no  uncommon  thmg  tor  nypocnoii- 
tnd  may       ^^  to  terminate  in  melancholy*  or  for  melancholy  to  be 

originate  i.      i-it  <■        •■•o-ni  t-L 

fromiOco  combmed  with  hypochondnas  §.  Both  may  be  the  re- 
sult of  a  predisposing  constitution,  or  may  be  primarily 
induced  by  accidental  causes  where  no  such  constitution 
exists :  and  the  predisposition  and  the  accidental  causes 
of  the  one  may  become  those  of  the  other :  for  the  tem- 
perament known  by  the  common  name  of  melancholic, 
and  characterized  by  a  lean  and  dry  corporeal'  texture, 
small  and  rigid  muscles,  a  sallow  skin,  brownish-yellow 
complexion,  little  relieved  by  redness  of  any  kind,  deep* 
black  and  coarse  hair,  eyes  sunk  in  hollow  sockets,  large 
prominent  veins,  especially  in  the  hands  and  arms,  with  a 
tendency  to  solitude  and  private  musing,  is  a  common  pre- 
cursor of  both.  And  in  like  manner  a  sedentary  life  of 
any  kind,  and  especially  severe  study  protracted  to  a  late 
hour  in  the  night,  and  rarely  relieved  by  social  inter- 
course, exercise,  or  nugatory  amusements ;  a  debauched 
and  dissolute  habit,  or  excesses  in  eating  and  drinking, 
may  become  causes  of  either  of  these  maladies,  from  ac- 
cessory circumstances  that  cannot  be  traced  out  evea 
where  the  predisponent  temperament  does  not  seem  to 

*»  Traits  det  Mahdiet  Ncnreuaes,  && 

f  Sur  Ia.Folie— Fhynologie  da  Cerveau. 

I  D«  rHypochondrie  et  du  Suicide^  &c.  8vo.  Parif,  1828. 

$  Falrtt,  de  rHypochondrie^  &c.  ut  supri  pasaiin. 
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eodst.     But  it  is  very  justly  observed  by  Sir  A.  Crich-    Ow.  ni» 
tern  that  even  in  those  "  whose  health  is  much  deranged,  ^^  ^^ 
true  melancholy  seldom  arises,  except  mental  causes  of  Hypochoo- 
grief  and  distress  join  themselves  to  the  corporeal  ones:  J^J^on- 
and  this  constitutes  one  of  the  characters  which  distin-  dnsm.  Low 
guifihes  melancholia  vera  from  hypochondriasis.     The  *^*"'*; 
tarmer  may  be  said  to  be  always  excited  by  mental  causes,  chw«2er!'* 
and  oHisists  in  various  phaenomena  of  grief,  despondency, 
and  despair;  whereas  the  latter  most  commonly  arises 
from  corporeal  causes,  and  its  mental  phaenomena  con* 
nst  of  erroneous  ideas  entertained  about  the  patients  own 
make  or  body  ^  ♦. 

The  corporeal  causes  are  usually  a  diseased  condition  Ordinaiy 
of  one  or  more  of  the  digestive  organs,  and  especially,  as  ^JJ^J^ 
we  shall  presently  have  to  observe,  a  displacement  of  some 
part  of  the  colon.  It  is  also  not  unfrequently  a  result  of 
die  sadden  cessation  of  some  periodical  or  other  habitual 
discharge,  as  diat  of  an  issue,  or  of  a  hemorrhoidal  flux, 
a  cinronic  ulcer,  or  some  external  eruption. 

The  melancholy  man  seldom  lives  long,  and  his  dis- 
order irften  commences  in  the  meridian  of  life.  He  fre- 
quently terminates  his  days  by  violence,  or  at  the  utmost 
never  attains  old  age.  The  hypochondriac  seldom  be- 
emncs  affected  till  after  the  meridian  of  life,  and  very 
generally  continues  to  the  stage  of  longevity. 

The  common  corporeal  symptoms  are  a  troublesome  Diagnoiticfc 
flatulency  in  the  stomach  or  bowels,  acrid  eructations, 
eostivenees,  a  copious  discharge  of  pale  urine,  spasmodic 
pams  in  the  head  and  other  parts  of  the  body,  giddiness, 
&iine8S  of  sight,  palpitations,  general  sleeplessness,  and 
tti  utter  inability  of  fixing  the  attention  upon  any  sub- 
ject of  importance,  or  engaging  in  any  thing  that  demands 
▼igoar  or  courage.  The  mental  feelings,  and  peculiar 
Crainfl  of  ideas  that  haunt  the  imagination  and  overwhelm 
die  judgment,  exhibit  an  infinite  diversity,  and  lay  a 
foundation  for  the  three  following  varieties : 

*  Of  Mental  Derangement*  Vol  uu  p.  8S6. 
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Gek.III.  a  Autalgica.  Vapours. 

SrEcII.  e  Pertflesa.  Weariness  of  life. 

7  Misanthropica.  Misanthrophy.     Spleen. 

«  A.  Hypo-  In  tijg  FiEST  VAEIETV,  which  is  conunonly  distin^ 
au^ica.  guished  by  the  name  of  vapours,  or  low  spirits,  the 
VapouTfc  patient  is  tormented  with  a  visionary  or  exaggerated  sense 
DetcripUon.  ^£  paing  or  some  concealed  disease ;  a  whimsical  dislike  of 
particular  persons,  places,  or  things ;  or  groundless  ap- 
prehensions of  personal  danger  or  poverty. 
Exemplified.  Greding  gives  an  accoimt  of  a  medical  practiti<nier  who 
applied  to  him  for  assistance,  imder  an  impression  that 
his  stomach  was  filled  with  firogs,  which  had  been  succes- 
sively spawning  ever  since  he  had  bathed,  when  a  boy,  in 
a  pool  in  which  he  had  perceived  a  few  tadpoles.  He  had 
spent  his  life  in  trying  to  expel  this  imaginary  evil,  and  had 
travelled  to  numerous  places  to  consult  the  first  physicians 
of  the  day  upon  his  obstinate  malady.  It  was  in  vain  to 
attempt  convincing  him  that  the  gurglings  or  borborygmi 
he  heard  were  from  extricated  and  erratic  wind.  He  ar- 
gued himself,  says  M.  Greding,  into  a  great  passion  in 
my  presence,  and  asked  me  if  I  did  not  hear  the  frogs 
croak. 
Additional  J  have  at  this  moment  under  my  care,  a  hypochondriac 
of  about  fifty  years  of  age,  who  affords  a  sufficient  proof 
that  Moliere  drew  his  Malade  Imaginaire  from  nature, 
and  hardly  added  an  exaggerating  touch.  His  profession 
is  tliat  of  the  law ;  his  life  has  been  uniformly  regular, 
but  far  too  sedentary  and  studious.  Without  having  any 
one  clearly  marked  corporeal  affection,  he  is  constantly 
dreading  every  disease  in  the  bills  of  mortality,  and 
complaining  one  after  another  of  every  organ  in  his  body  ; 
to  each  of  which  he  points  in  succession  as  its  seat :  es- 
pecially the  head,  the  heart,  and  the  testes.  He  now 
suspects  he  is  going  to  have  a  cataract,  and  now  frightens 
himself  with  an  apprehension  of  an  involuntary  seminal 
emission.  It  is  rarely  that  I  have  left  him  half  an  hour, 
but  I  have  a  note  to  inform  me  of  some  symptom  he  had 
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fiHcgotten  to  mentioii,  and  I  have  often  five  or  six  of  these  ^»'-  Y^ 
in  the  coarse  of  the  day.  The  last  was  to  sUte  that  ,,  "  Hyjlo- 
shortiy  after  my  visit  he  had  had  a  discharge  of  three  ^^PJ^ 
drops  of  blood  from  the  nose — a  change  which  he  thought  Vapoun. 
of  great  importance,  and  requiring  immediate  attention. 
His  imaginary  symptoms,  however,  soon  disappear,  pro- 
vided they  are  listened  to  with  gravity  and  pretended  to 
be  prescribed  for ;  but  not  otherwise.  Yet  in  disappearing 
icbey  merely  yield  to  others  that  can  only  be  surmounted 
in  like  manner.  His  head  is  too  much  confiised  to 
aQow  him  to  engage  in  any  serious  study,  even  if 
it  were  prudent  to  recommend  it  to  him :  but  on  all 
common  subjects  he  is  perfectly  clear,  and  wiU  oonverse 
with  shrewdness  and  a  considerable  extent  of  knowledge. 
His  bowels  are  sluggish  :  his  appetite  not  good  though 
he  eats  sufficiently;  his  sleep  is  unquiet,  but  he  has 
enough  of  it  without  opiates ;  his  pulse  is  variable,  some- 
times hurrying  on  abruptly,  and  without  any  obvious 
cause  to  a  hundred  strokes  in  a  minute,  but  oft;en  very 
Httle  quicker  than  in  a  state  of  health.  His  tongue  varies 
equally,  and  is  irregularly  clean,  milky,  and  brownish, 
and  then  suddenly  dean  again.  He  is  irritable  in  his 
temper,  though  he  labours  to  be  calm ;  and  is  so  rooted 
to  his  chamber  that  it  is  difficult  to  drag  him  from  it. 
He  has  now  been  ill  about  ten  weeks,  but  it  is  during  the 
winter,  and  the  season  is  too  severe  and  inclement  for  him 
to  Yenture  abroad.  I  look  forward  to  his  restoration  in  the 
spring  from  exercise,  change  of  air,  and  a  course  of  tonic 
medicines.  I  have  not  found  him  complain  of  dysphagia 
globasa^  or  that  sense  of  suffi^cation  from  the  feeling  of 
a  constringing  ball  in  the  throat  which  is  so  common 
to  hysteric  patients,  and  which,  from  its  being  oft;en  also 
traced  in  the  present  disease,  has  been  called  by  Pechlin 
sfdTocatio  hypochondriaca  * ;  but  his  spirits  are  in  a  state 
of  almost  perpetual  depression. 

A  superficial  and  injudicious  perusal  of  medical  books,  4"  *"J"*^"  , 
addressed  to  those  who  are  not  of  the  profession,  has  of  medical 

been  a  frequent  source  of  this  affection.      M.  Viller-  *>ooJ"afre- 
^  quent  cauie. 

*  Lib.i.    Obi.  31. 
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may  distinctly  states  as  one  of  its  causes  among  his 
own  coimtrymen  a  ^^  lecture  habituelle  de  Budian^. 
Rousseau  admitted  that  this  was  a  powerftd  cauite  a£ 
hypochondrias  in  respect  to  himself.  ^^  Having  read*",  says 
^^  he,  a  little  on  physiology  I  set  about  studying  anatomy ; 
and  passing  in  review  the  number  and  varied  actions  of 
the  parts  which  compose  my  frame,  I  expected  twenty 
times  a  day  to  feel  them  going  wrong.  Far  from  being 
astonished  at  finding  myself  dying,  my  astonishment  was 
that  I  could  live  at  alL  I  did  not  read  the  description  of 
any  disease  which  I  did  not  imagine  myself  to  be  affected 
with :  and  I  am  sure  that  if  I  had  not  been  ill  I  must 
have  become  so  from  this  fiital  study.  Finding  in  evoiy 
eoroplaint  the  symptcmis  of  my  own,  I  believed  I  had  got 
them  all,  and  thereby  added  another  still  mote  intoler- 
ahle«-the  fantasy  of  curing  myself.'" 

The  whims  diat  are  sometimes  seriously  entertained 
under  this  variety  of  the  disease,  are  so  truly  ludicrous 
that  ^  to  be  grave  exceeds  all  power  of  face.""  One  thinks 
himself  a  giant,  another  a  dwarf;  one  is  as  heavy  as  lead, 
another  as  light  as  a  feather.  Marcellus  Donatus  makes 
mention  of  a  baker  of  Ferrara  who  thought  himself  a  lump 
of  butter,  and  durst  not  sit  in  the  sun  nor  come  near  the 
fire  for  fear  of  being  melted.  They  are  all  extremely  timidy 
and  their  fears  are  exercised  upon  trifles,  or  are  altogether 
groundless.^  Some  suspect  their  nearest  and  dearest  fiiendfi 
ofdesigning  to  poison  them:  others  dare  not  be  alone  in  the 
dark  lest  they  should  be  attadced  with  ghoste  or  hobgoUins. 
They  dare  not  go  over  a  bridge  or  near  a  pool,  rock  or 
steep  hill,  lest  tiiey  should  be  tempted  to  hang,  drown,  or 
precipitate  themselves :  and  if  they  come  to  a  place  where 
a  robbery  or  a  ranrder  has  been  committed,  they  instandy 
fisar  they  are  suspected.  Trincavellius  had  a  patient  that 
for  three  years  together  could  not  be  persuaded  but  tibat 
he  had  killed  a  man,  and  at  length  sunk  into  a  confirmed 
melandioly,  and  made  away  with  himself  fi[>r  fear  of  the 
gallows*. 


*  ConiU.  xiu.  Lib.  i. 
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It  ii  M^mAaaAoly  lefleetfen  iluit  die  wiml  and  bwl     Obv.iii. 
of  mmkmd  ftre  as  opea  to  this  affictton  m  the  weakest,  «^^^\ 
ssd  penrliapi  more  so.    Pascal  himself  was  at  ene  tioA  dioadnu 
so  haUiMsiialed  with  hypodiondrism,  as  to  bdieve  that  y,^^ 
he  was  always  on  the  verge  of  an  abyss  into  whidi  be 
was  in  dangsr  of  falling.    And  tmder  the  influence  of 
diia  terrcnr,  he  would  nerer  sit  down  tiUa  chairwas  jdaced 
on  that  side  of  hm  en  which  he  thought  he  ssiw  it,  and 
Aos  proved  the  floor  to  be  substantiaL 

It  n  frequently  induced  l^  too  free  a  use  of  spirituous  Often  in- 
fiquors,  the  stomach  and  other  digestive  organs  being  exceti  of" 
hmby  debilitated  and  almost  paralysed ;  and  where  this  ^mtuous 
isthe  ease  die  disease  is  apt  to  terminate  in  that  exhaust-  ^^^ 
ed  sta«e  of  Ae  nervous  system  generally,  and  delirious 
condition  of  the  brain,  which  by  some  writers  has  been 
called  defirium  tremens ;  in  which  the  mind  and  body  P^'fa«> 
eiAiUt  equal  fisebleness,  combined  with  a  high  degree  <^  ^i^^ 
irritability,  and  the  patient  often  fiills  a  sacrifice  in  a  few 
days:  previous  to  whidi,  he  is  wora  out  with  convulsive 
tasruggks,  sQoeeeded  by  a  cold  and  general  perspiratiim ; 
the  piilse  increases  in  rapidity  and  becomes  thready,  and 
the  twitching  of  the  tendons  subsides  into  a  tr^nour  that 
spreads  over  the  whole  body ;  the  countenance  is  pale  and 
anxious,  dte  patient  mutters  with  incessant  rapidity,  and 
the  DBLiBiUM  is  constant,  though  easily  intorruiMted  by 
questions  addressed  to  him.    In  one  case,  says  Mr.  Blake, 
who  has  given  a  good  description  of  the  complaint,  the 
mind  was  so  diseased  that  the  pati^it  after  being  desired 
to  put  out  his  tongue,  continued  "fisr  nearly  half  an  hour 
to  push  it  out  and  draw  it  in  alternately  in  quick  sucoession 
whene^F^  liooked  towards  him*.     If  befere  this  extranir 
tf  takes  place  a  sound  and  refireshing  sleep  ereqp  gradu- 
tSj  over  the  ftame,  the  irritability  sibsides,  a  heakhM 
qraesoenee  succeeds  to  general  'Commotion,  and  the  ndnd 
and  the  body  become  by  degrees  sw-invigorated. 
Under  the  skcowd  vaeiety  wemeetwiAa'teftaltydia-  ^  A.  Hypo- 

''  chondnai. 
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tfnct  set  of  morbid  feelings  and  ideas ;  for  the  patient  is 
here  oppressed  with  a  general  listlessness  and  disgust ; 
an  irksomeness  and  weariness  of  life,  often  without  any 
specific  reason  whatever.     This  is  the  mehincholia  An-^ 
gUca  of  Sauvages,  who  describes  it  as  common  to  our 
own  countrymen ;  under  the  attack  of  which,  says  he, 
^^  languid,  sorrowftd,  tired  of  remedies  of  every  kind, 
they  settle  their  aflPairs,  make  their  wills,  take  leare  of 
their  firiends  by  letters,  and  then  put  an  end  to  their  lives 
by  han^ng,  poison,  or  some  other  means :  exhibiting  a 
wish  to  die,  not  from  insanity  or  severe  grief,  but  tran- 
quilly from  a  mere  tsedium  vitae,  or  irksomeness  of  exist- 
ence.^   This  may  occasionally  be  the  case ;  but  by  far  the 
greater  number  of  suicides  in  our  own  country  proceed, 
not  from  bypochondrism,  but  a  despondency  produced  by 
real  losses,  and  belong,  therefore,  as  I  have  already  ob- 
served, to  the  genus  empathdma.     Yet  this  miserable  up- 
shot occurs  in  a  few  instances  from  the  feeling,  or  rather 
the  want  of  feeling  here  assigned :  the  perpetrators  of  the 
horrid  deed  being  generally  those  who  having  been  ac- 
tively engaged  in  the  hey-day  and  meridian  of  life,  have 
retired  upon  their  fortunes  with  a  view  of  enjoying  them 
in  quiet;  but  who  unhappily  find  themselves  fitted  for  any 
thing  rather  than  for  quiet ;  who  have  no  taste  for  read- 
ing, reflection,  or  domestic  tranquillity,  and  are  too  proud 
to  return  to  the  bustle  of  the  world  and  the  excitement  of 
nicely  balanced  speculations.     There  is  here  a  want  gS 
the  habitual  stimulus  to  a  secretion  of  sensorial  power ; 
in  consequence  of  which,  the  individual  sinks  into  a  state 
of  low  spirits  and  becomes  unhappy.     A  like  issue  fre- 
quently follows  upon  a  life  devoted  to  all  the  pursuits  of 
sensual  gratification,  in  the  course  of  which  the  individual 
has  exhausted  his  stock  of  enjoyments,  and  worn  out  his 
powers  of  body  and  mind  before  he  has  reached  little 
more  than  the  midway  of  his  existence.     Every  thing 
now  palls  upon  his  senses,  and  he  has  neither  taste  nor 
energy  to  engage  in  more  rational  pursuits.   ^^  A  ride  out 
in  the  morning,  and  a  warm  parlour  and  a  pack  of  cards 
in  the  afternoon,  are  all  that  life  afibrds,*^  said  a  patient  of 
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Dr.  Danrin^s  to  bim,  a  man  of  polished  maimers,  about  Gsw-  in. 
fifiy  years  of  age.  He  got  tired  of  these  in  a  few  months,  ^'^- ^^ 
and  having  no  other  resource,  shot  himself^. 

Burton  has  well  described  the  state  of  mind  of  many  \^'?^^^^^ 
that  are  tormented  with  this  most  wretched  malady  f:  minnthro- 
but  still  more  so  those  affected  with  the  third  variety,  ^ 
which  is  strikingly  accompanied  with  peevishness,  general  2^i2mtiiro- 
malevolence,  and  an  abhorrence  of  mrakind.  ^^  They  are  ^' 
soon  tired  with  all  thu^;  they  will  now  tarry,  now  be  ^^«^"P''<«* 
gone ;  now  in  bed  they  will  rise,  now  up,  then  go  to  bed ; 
now  pleased,  and  then  again  displeased ;  now  they  like, 
by  and  by  dislike  all,  weary  of  all ;  sequitur  nunc  vivendi 
nimc  moriendi  cupido,  saith  AurelianusJ:  discontented, 
disquieted;  upon  every  light  occasion  or  no  occasion 
object ;  often  tempted  to  make  away  with  themselves ; 
they  cannot  die,  they  will  not  Uve:  they  complain,  weep, 
lament,  and  think  they  lead  a  most  miserable  life:  never 
was  any  man  so  bad.  Every  poor  man  they  see  is  most 
fisrtunate  in  respect  of  them :  every  beggar  that  comes  to 
the  door  is  happier  than  they  are  ;  jealousy  and  suspicion 
«re  common  symptoms  in  the  misanthropic  variety.  They 
are  testy,  pettish,  peevish,  distrusted,  apt  to  mistake, 
and  ready  to  snarl  upon  every  occasion,  and  without  any 
cause,  with  their  dearest  friends.  If  they  speak  in  jest 
die  hypochondriac  takes  it  in  good  earnest ;  if  the  small- 
est ceremony  be  accidentally  omitted  he  is  wounded  to 
the  quick.  Every  tale,  discourse,  whisper,  or  gesture  he 
vpfi&es  to  himself.  Or  if  the  conversation  be  openly 
addressed  to  him,  he  is  ready  to  misconstrue  every  word ; 
and  cannot  endure  that  any  man  should  look  steadfastly 
at  him,  lau{^,  point  the  finger,  cough  or  sneeze.  Every 
q^iesticm  or  movement  works  upon  him,  and  is  misinter- 
peted,  and  makes  him  altenately  tum  pale  and  red,  and 
even  sweat  with  distrust,  fear,  or  anger.*" 

Aa  in  this  species  the  body  is  more  affected  than  in  , 

*  Zoonon.  Vol.  xv.  p.  90.  EdU.  Sro. 
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any  other  divisioai  of  mental  alieiiatioii»  moie  umj  oftM 
be  accomplished  by  medicine  ;  though  we  must  by  no 
means  be  inattentiye  to  moral  discipline.  The  ddn  is 
very  frequently  cold  and  without  a  free  secretian^  and 
hence,  general  friction  with  rubefacients  and  Ae  wanner 
diaphoretics  have  often  been  found  serviceable.  The  di- 
gestive organs  are  almost  always  torpid,  and  several  of 
them,  especially  the  stomach  and  liver,  secrete  their  re- 
specdve  fluids  not  only  in  too  small,  a  quantity,  bat  of 
an  unhealthy  quality,  so  a^  to  be  too  viscid,  too  dilute,  ^ 
morbidly  stimulant  Some  land  of  acrimony,  indeed,  is 
almost  always  found  in  the  stomach,  and  particulariy  duit 
of  acidity.  And  hence  aperients,  carminatives,  and  par- 
ticularly the  tonic  plan  which  has  already  been  recom- 
mended under  limosis  Dyspepsia,  are  manifestly  called 
for,  and  will  often  be  found  serviceaUe. 

Post-obit  examinations  h^ve  also  frequently  pointed  out 
another  local  cause  which  otherwise  we  should  little  ex- 
pect :  and  that  is  a  displacement  of  the  transv^ve  colon. 
M.  Find,  as  we  have  already  observed,  r^ards  this  as 
a  very  common  cause  of  insanity  in  all  its  forms :  but 
there  can  be  no  question  that  it  is  a  powerful  and  rea^ 
cause  of  the  present  species  of  mental  alienatioii.  M. 
Esquirol,  who  has  found  it  as  frequently  as  M.  Pittri, 
tells  us  that  this  displacement  sometimes  consisis  in  an 
ebliqoe,  and  sometimes  in  a  perpendicular  direction  of 
the  intestiBe,  so  that  its  sinister  extremity  lies  beUsd 
the  pabes ;  whilst  it  has  sometimes  descended  mbo  the 
fsnaa  of  an  inverted  aorta  even  below  the  pubes  and  imo 
the  pelvis.  No  disease  of  the  oi^anization  has  boen 
fosnd  in  any  instanee,  and  hence  the  change  of  place 
most  proceed  fr(mi  relaflurti<ni  and  ddMhty  alone,  where 
the  mispontitHi  is  not  connate ;  on  which  account  it  amy, 
in  some  instances,  be  an  eflect,  as  it  is  certainly  a  cause 
inothcTS.  It  is  vnder  these  circumstances  that  we  chiefly 
meet.with  that  pain  in  the  epigastrium  to  which  we  have 
already  adverted,  and  which  gives  the  feeling  of  a  tight 
cord  surfounditig  the  body  in  the  hum  of  distress ;  and 
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wken  tuoh  a  symptofti,  thoefiwe)  ocean^  we  hare  reMMi    (^t^^  m 
to  euspect  the  cause  of  the  disease  to  be  produced  by  j^^^  Hj. 
soBie  derangement  of  the  colon  in  respect  to  pontlon.  g^^°|^|[^ 
Under  the  operation  of  inch  a  cause  the  art  of  medicine  dr^TLow 
can  do  but  little:  temporary  ease,  however,  may  be  ob-  tpints. 
tained  by  the  pressure  of  a  belt  broad  enough  to  sup-  tieatnMQU 
port  the  whole  of  the  lower  belly ;  and  it  is  possiUe  that  Hair  i»  to 
the  intestine  may  gradually  right  itself  under  a  course  of  l«li»ted. 
the  wanner  tonics^  as  colmnbo,  canella  alba,  and  cassum- 
muniar,  or  lose  its  morbid  irritability  by  habit.    But  these 
are  rare  terminations ;  for  more  generally  the  displace- 
ment increases,  and  the  disease  itself  gains  ground  and  be* 
eomes  more  incurable. 

CongestioBB  from  weakness  of  rascular  acdon  in  one  or  ^^*^ 
more  of  the  abdominal  viscera,  are  a  frequent  result  of  the  ijeved  by 
present  complaint,  and  not  unfrequ«idy  a  primary  cause :  n»«"«»i 
axid  hence  we  may  see  why  the  UeedLig  piles  should  be  rrhage^ 
aerviceable  in  so  many  instances  as  to  obtain  from  Alberti  ^^  ^^^ 
the  name  of  medicina  hypochondriacorum  *,  and  why  the  anus. 
leediee  repeatedly  apptied  to  the  anus,  as  recommended  Chtcm 
by  Sdioenheyder,  e^ould  often  have  a  like  beneficial  i^^^ 
effect  i*.     Tlds  ie  of  the  greatest  importance  idiere  die  M^*«d 
disease  has  been  preceded  by  a  periodical  flow  of  blood  sudcMj 
from  die  hemorrhoidal  veins :  and  should  pomt  out  to  us  obstmotei. 
the  neoesffl^  of  renewing  any  odier  discharge  or  external 
irritation  to  which  the  system  may  have  been  accusiomed. 

Opium  is  a  very  doubtfid  medicine,  though  str^mgly  ^"^ 
ncommended  by  Deidier  and  odier  respectable  writers ; 
mi  readily  had  recourse  to  by  hypochondriaos  themtelveg 
to  relieve  their  dieitiessAil  seiisatiens.  Dr.  CuUen  asserts 
pwenptmly  that  he  has  always  fowid  a  frisquent  use  of 
opiaites  pemiciotts  in  hypochondriaos :( :  and  in  many  in- 
staacee  in  which  t  have  myself  been  tempted  to  em^y 
it)  I  have  been  o<HnpeUed  to  withhold  its  frtftber  use  from 
its  dmng  More  miti^i^  than  godd    It  has  oAen^  in  suck 

-       -     ^.-     -~-  ■ — till    »i^  1     I  til     tiil     It**! 

•  Dissert  cle  HfemoiVhold&QB.  Halle.  17l€. 
f  Att.  dot.  %eA»  Hafit.  n^]^  SIS. 
I  MM.  Mtd.  Vol.  11.  p.  »4ft.  Edit.  4t«. 
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GiH.  IIL    cases,  been  exchanged  for  other  sedatives,  but  raiely  with 
Aiuwa'  Hy-    ^ny  decided  advantage.  * 

pochondrias.  Exercise  of  all  kinds  should  be  encouraged  in  ev^y 
di^^^^Low  modification  of  the  disease,  but  especially  exerdae  on 
spirits.  horseback,  though  it  is  seldom  in  the  first  and  third  va- 

^^'fjf'      riety  we  can  succeed  in  ficettine  a  patient  to  try  it.     The 

especially  on,*'  ooi  j 

horseback,     diet  should  be  governed  by  the  principles  already  laid 

down  for  treating  indigestion. 
Moral  ma.        In  the  MORAL  MANAGEMENT,  assidi^ous  Idudness  and 
"^®"^       consoling  conversation  produce  a  deeper  effect  than  they 
seem  to  do.     Loquacity  is  always  hurtfol,  but  a  talent 
for  cheerfiil  discourse,  intermixed  with  interesting  and 
amusing  anecdotes,  frequently  draws  away  the  patient'^s 
attention  from  himself,  and  becomes  a  most  usefol  pallia- 
tive.    In  the  antalgic  variety,  in  which  he  is  perpetually 
haunted  with  a  feeling  of  some  dreadfril  disease  which  ex- 
ists no  where  but  in  his  own  fancy,  the  hallucination, 
when  we  possess  his  confidence,  should  be  removed  by  a 
candid  statement  of  the  fact,  and,  if  necessary,  friendly 
Intheautal-  expostulation:  but  the  moment  we  find  the  prepossession 
Sometime     ^^  too  stroBg  to  be  removed  by  argument,  it  is  better  to 
necessary  to  humour  the  conceit  and  to  pretend  to  prescribe  for  it.    It 
prerailing     ^  sometimes  necessary,  indeed,  for  the  h}rpochondriac  is 
^°^*  often  possessed  of  great  cunning,  to  drop  all  pretensions 

whatever,  and  to  put  him  in  good  earnest  upon  a  course 
of  medicines  for  a  disease  we  know  he  is  as  free  from  as 
ourselves.  Thus  a  firm  beUef  that  he  has  an  inveterate 
itch  is  a  common  delusion  with  a  patient  of  this  kind,  and 
it  will  be  often  foimd  impossible  to  persuade  him  that  he 
is  cured  till  his  whole  body  has  been  repeatedly  rubbed 
E«mp|i-  over  with  sidphur  or  hellebore  ointment.  I  had  lately 
under  my  care  a  special  pleader  of  considerable  eminence^ 
who  in  the  course  of  this  affection  would  have  it  that  he  had 
the  pox.  I  at  first  argued  the  point  with  him  day  after  day^ 
but  to  no  purpose ;  he  felt  certain  that  he  should  nev^  be 
well  till  he  was  not  only  salivated,  but  had  used  tonic  in- 
jections for  a  gleet  which  he  said  accompanied  it,  though 
I^e  had  no  discharge  whatever.  It  was  in  vain  to  deceive 
him  by  supposititious  medicines,  for  he  was  a  man  of  con- 


fied. 
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siderable  learning,  and  well  acquainted  with  medical  pre-    Gsf.llL 

parations,  and  I  hence  allowed  him  his  hearth's  desire ;  he  Aii^  Hy. 

rubbed  in  mercurial  ointment  every  night,  and  for  an  in-  |Miondriai. 

jection  used  a  solution  of  zinc.     In  a  week  he  persuaded  dn^^Tl^w 

himself  he  was  well,  and  begged  permission  to  desist  from  *f  "*«• 

a  farther  use  of  the  remedies ;  a  permission  which  was  trettment 

readily  granted  him^ 

In  the  second  variety,  or  tsedium  vitae,  where  the  time  Trettment 

seems  to  hang  intolerably  heavy  on  the  patient's  hands,  l^^!*^^**^ 

from  his  having  in  a  mistaken  search  after  happiness,  tedium 

relinquished  a  life  of  constant  excitement  and  activity  for  ^**** 

the  fimcied  delights  of  rural  retirement  and  quiet,  the  best 

and  most  radical  cure  would  be  a  return  to  the  situation  ^  '**'^  ^ 

put  puv* 

that  has  been  so  unfortunately  abandoned :  but  if  this  can-  tuiti: 
not  be  acco)Bplished  the  patient  must  be  put  into  a  train  or  new  pur- 
of  pursuits  of  some  other  kind.     If  he  be  fond  of  the  ^^^ 
sports  of  the.  countiy,  he  should  weiiry  himself  in  the  day  with  great 
time  with  himting  or  shooting,  or  even  horse-racing  rather  ^^"'^* 
thsok  be  hypochondriacal  from  idleness;  and  spend  his  ^u7 
evenings  in  the  bustle  of  dinner-parties,  or  cards.    And 
if  he  be  eapacified  for  higher  and  more  useAil  occupations, 
let  him  plunge  headlong  into  the  public  concerns  of  the  or  a  routiiM 
parish  tmd  its  neighbourhood,  become  a  member  of  its  ^^^^ 
select  vestries,  a  trustee  of  the  highways,  or  a  magistrate  of 
the  district.     The  habit  of  excitement  must  for  some 
dme  be  maintained,  though  it  be  afterwards  let  down 
by  degrees :  and  the  intermediate  steps  are  of  no  great 
importance  so  fiur  as  they  answer  their  purpose.    We  are 
not  at  jMresent  arguing  the  case  upon  a  principle  of  ethics 
or  of  religion ;  but  merely   upon  a  principle  of  moral 
medicine.     Yet  X  have  often  known  persons  of  the  above  Happy  re- 
description  broken  in  by  degrees  to  a  love  of  domestic  above  in  ^ 
quiet,  for  which  they  were  by  no  means  fitted  when  they  ▼wioiw 
first  entered  upon  it:  and  who,  with  a  love  of  domestic 
quiet,  have  settled  also,  as  a  soberer  stage  of  life  has  ad- 
vanced, and  reflection  has  gained  ground  upon  them,  into 
a  love  of  strict  moral  order,  and  the  higher  duties  of  a 
conscientious  Christian,  to  which  atone  time  they  seemed 
as  fittle  disposed. 

VOL.  IV.  M 
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GENUS  IV. 
A  P  H  E  L  X  I  A. 

INACTIVITY   OF   THE   ATTENTION   TO  THE  tMPBEftSIONS 
OF  SURROUNDING  OBJECTS  DURING  WAKEFULNESS. 


^^'^'    Aphelxia  is  derived  from  afi>jM  ^^abstraho,  retraho, 
tfiegentric    avoco,  abduco^ ;  and  is  in  use  among  the  Greek  writers. 


^*™«  The  subject  is  almost  if  not  altogether  new  to  nosology, 

mSTncw^to  *^^  ^*®  seldom  been  dipt  into  by  physiologists.     Dr. 
medicine.      Darwin  occasionally  touches  upon  it  in  various  parts  of 
his  "  Zoonomia^,  and  Dr.  Crichton  in  his  "  Inquiry  into 
the  Nature  of  Mental  derangement^,  and  it  is  well  de- 
scribed and  illustrated  by  La  Bruyere  in  his  *^  Charac- 
ters^ ;  but  it  yet  remains  to  be  analyzed  and  reduced  to  a 
nosological  method,  and  examined  in^a  pathological  view. 
A  few  leading  ideas  upon  this  subject  have  already  been 
thrown  out  by  the  author  in  his  comment  upon  the 
present  definition  in  the  volume  of  Nosology;  and  of 
Hetiiaof      these  he  will  avail  himself  in  treating  of  it  more  at  large, 
^ing  ac        In  order  to  our  becoming  acquainted  with  the  existence 
quainted       of  surrounding  objects,  or  of  an  external  world,  as  it  is 
ternafwftrid;  called  by  psychologists,  three  things  are  necessary :  sound 
external        external  soues;   a  secretion  of  the  nervous  fluid,  ap- 
**"***•         parently  under    different  modifications,   whereby  they 


lionofiitfw  are  made  capable  of  being  roused  or  excited  by  the 
Tout  fluU:  c[i£perent  objects  addressed  to  thepi ;  and  an  exerdee  of 
S^^^^l^of  ^«  faculty  of  attention  to  the  impressions  which  are 

attendoB. 
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thus  produced.    The  will  has,  or  ought  to  have,  a  power  Onr.  IV, 

of  calling  this,  as  well  as  eTery  other  fiunilty  of  the  mind,  j^^'^^ 

into  a  state  ol  exertion  or  of  allowing  it  to  be  indol^it;  powercfthe 

and  it  is  chiefly  upon  this  want  of  power,  or  the  same  will  in  fum- 

power  intensely  exerted,  that  the  phaenomenon  of  revery  ^^^on^ 

depends ;  thus  giving  rise  to  the  three  following  species  Revery  d»- 

of  mental  aberration :  •  p«ndi  upon 

1.  APHELXIA  SOCOBS.  ABSENCE  OF  MIND.  ioteudy^ 

2-      ■  INTENTA.  ABSTRACTION  OF  HIND.  exerted,  or 

8.  — _—  0TI08A.  BB0WN-8TUDY. 

In  the  first  of  these,  the  attention  is  truant  and  does  DiitUietifit 

not  yield  readily  to  the  dictates  of  the  will:  in  the  second,  ^"■''•■^ 
it  is  rivetted  at  the  instigation  of  the  will  itself  to  some 
particular  theme  unconnected  with  surrounding  objects : 
and  in  the  third,  it  has  the  consent  of  the  wUl  to  relax 
itsdf,  andgiveplaytowhatevertrafais  of  ideas  ait  upper- 
most or  most  vivacious  in  the  sensory. 


.SPECIES  I. 
APHELXIA  SOCORS. 

TIUAVT  ATTENTION  ;   WANDERING  FANCY  ;   VACANT  OB 
VACILLATING   COUNTENANCE. 

This  is  an  absence  or  vacuity  of  mind  too  common  at    ^°^JY^ 
schools  and  at  church;  over  tasks  and  sermons;  and  there  mmtitted. 
are  few  readers  who  have  not  frequ^tly  been  sensible  of 
it  in  some  degree  or  other. 

In  reading  books  in  which  we  are  totally  uninterested, 
e(»ipo8ed  in  a  tedious  and  repulsive  style,  we  are  almost 
continually  immersed  in  this  species  of  revery.    The  will 
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Sometimes 
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Attention 
weak  in' 
in&ncy;  but 
like  the  other 
fiunihies 
capable  of 
iBYigoration. 


does  not  exert  its  powvr;  the  attention  is  suffisted  to 
wander  to  someAing  of  stronger  attracti<m ;  or  die  ima- 
gination is  left  to  the  play  of  its  own  nugatwy  ideas ;  and, 
though  we  continue  to  read,  we  have  not  the  smallest 
knoidedge  of  the  argument  before  us :  and  if  the  subject 
to  which  the  train  of  our  thoughts  is  really  directed  be  of 
a  strikingly  ludicrous  character,  we  may  possibly  burst 
into  a  laugh  in  the  middle  of  a  discourse  of  great  gravity 
and  seriousness,  to  the  asUmishment  of  those  around  us. 

This  is  a  common  case,  and  may  lead  to  -great  embar- 
rassment. We  have  nevertheless  thus  far  supposed  that 
the  will  does  not  exert  its  power,  and  sufficiendy  rein  in 
dieiittentiott  to  the  subject  addressed  to  it.  It  not  un* 
frequently  happens,  however,  that  the  will,  for  want  of  a 
proper  habit,  has  lost  its  power  either  wholly  or  in  a  very 
gMit  degree,  and  cannot,  with  its  utmost  energy,  exercise 
a  due  control  over  the  attrition  ^  and  it  also  happens  in 
other  cases,  from  a  peculiarity  of  temperament,  or  morbid 
state  of  body,  that  the  faculty  of  the  attention  itself  is  so 
feeble,  that  it  is  incapable  of  being  steadily  directed  for 
more  than  a  few  minutes  to  any  object  of  importance 
whatever,  with  all  the  effort  of  the  will  to  give  it  such 
direction. 

The  mind,  under  either  of  these  conditions,  is  in  a  de- 
plorable state  for  all  the  higher  purposes  cf  reflection  and 
knowledge,  for  which  by  its  nature  it  is  intended ;  since 
it  is  upon  the  facul^  of  attention  that  every  other  faculty 
is  dependent  for  its  vigour  and  expansion ;  without  it  the 
perception  exercises  itself  in  vain ;  the  memory  can  lay 
up  no  store  of  ideas ;  the  judgement  draw  forth  no  com- 
parisons; the  imagination  must  become  bHghted  and  bar- 
ren :  and,  where  there  is  no  attention  whatever,  the  case 
must  necessarily  verge  upon  fotuity. 

In  early  life  the  att^tion,  like  every  other  fiiculty  of 
the  mind,  is  weak  and  wanderii^,  is  often  caught  widi 
difficulty,  and  rarely  fixed  upon  any  thing.  Like  every 
other  foculty ,  however,  it  is  capable  of  bemg  strengthened 
and  concentrated ;  and  may  be  made  to  dwell  upon  al- 
moet  any  object  proposed*    But  this  is  a  work  of  time. 
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aad  forms  one  of  the  most  importaiit  ptrts  of  eduestioii :    O^^  IV. 
md,  in  the  coarse  of  this  c&(%>line,  it  should  not  be  a^^' 
fingotten  thst  the  fiMmlty  of  attention,  when  it  first  shows  9ocon. 
itself,  is  more  readily  arrested  by  some  subjects  than  by  mSi^ ^ 
others,  and  that  it  is  hence  of  great  moment  to  ascertmn  How  this 
those  subjects,  and  to  select  them  in  the  first  instance,  may  be  best 
The  habit  is  what  is  chiefly  wanted,  and  the  quicker  this  J^P*****" 
is  acquired,  the  more  time  we  gain  for  transferring  the 
same  habit  to  other  and  perhaps  more  yaluaUe  purposes 
afterwards. 

This  is  a  point  seldom  sufficiently  ccmsidered  in  the  But  the 
coarse  of  education;  and  for  want  of  such  consideration,  u^tu^ 
ftr  more  than  half  the  time  of  many  boys  becomes  an  en-  tended  to. 
tire  blank  and  is  lost,  and  not  a  few  are  suffisred  to  remain 
blockheads  in  the  particular  department  to  which  their 
boors  of  study  are  directed,  who  might  discover  a  con- 
sideraMe  cqwudty  and  genius  if  the  department  were 
dumged  for  one  more  adapted  to  their  own  taste,  or,  in 
odier  words,  more  attractive  to  dieir  attention. 

There  is  a  very  singular  instance  of  halntnal  absence  Singular 
rtF  mind  related  by  Sir  A.  Crichtcm,  m  a  yom^  patient  JSu^*^ 
mider  the  care  of  Dr.  Pitcairn  and  himself,  which,  thou^  absenceof 
some  other  circumstances  appear  to  have  comUned  wiA  ™^' 
it,  18  aacribed  considerably  to  the  error  of  education  we  UrgOy  re- 
are  now  speaking  of,  that  of  not  duly  studying  the  pecu-  ^^^1^,^ 
liar  bent  of  a  mind  in  many  respects  singularly  c<msti-  education. 
toted,  and  drawing  forth  and  strengthening  the  fiicidty 
of  attention,  which  was  in  an  especial  d^ree  weak  md 
trmnt,  by  an  employment  of  such  objects  and  puisuits 
as  were  most  aUurmg.    This  pati^t  was  a  young  gentle- 
man of  large  fortune  who,  till  the  age  (^  twenty-one,  ai)d 
he  does^not  seem  to  have  been  mudi  more  at  dbe  time  of 
deaerilHng  his  case,  had  enjoyed  a  tolerable  share  of 
health,  though  of  a  delicate  firame.    In  his  disposition  he 
was  gentle  and  calm,  but  somewhat  unsociable.    Hia  ab- 
sence of  mind  was  extreme,  and  he  would  scwietimes  wil- 
fingly  sit  for  a  whde  day  without  moving.    Yet  he  had 
nothing  of  melancholy  belonging  to  him ;  «id  it  waa^asy 
to  discover  l^  his  countenance  that  a  multiplicity  of 
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GiK.  IV.  thoughts  were  constantly  succeeding  each  other  in  his 
A^^^'  imagination,  many  of  which  were  gay  and  cheerful ;  fiw 
•ocors.  he  would  heartily  laugh  at  times,  not  with  an  immeaning 
^|J»"  ^  countenance,  but  evidently  from  mental  merriment.  He 
was  occasionally  so  strangdy  inattentive  that,  when  pushed 
by  some  want  which  he  wished  to  express,  if  he  had  b^un 
a  sentence,  he  would  suddenly  stop  short  after  getting 
half  way  through  it,  as  though  he  had  forgotten  what  else 
he  had  to  say.  Yet  when  his  attention  was  roused,  and 
he  was  induced  to  speak,  he  always  expressed  himself  in 
good  language  and  with  much  propriety ;  and  if  a  ques- 
tion were  proposed  to  him  which  required  the  exercise  of 
judgement,  and  he  could  be  made  to  attend  to  it,  he 
judged  correctly.  It  was  with  difficulty  he  could  be  made 
to  take  any  exercise :  but  was  at  length  prevailed  upon 
to  drive  hiis  cuAride,  in  which  Sir  Alexander  at  times  ac- 
companied him.  He  at  first  could  not  be  prevailed  upon 
to  go  beyond  half  a  mile :  but  in  succeeding  attempts  he 
consulted  to  go  farther.  He  drove  steadily,  and  what 
about  to  pass  a  carriage  took  pains  to  avoid  it :  but  when 
at  last  he  became  fiuniliarized  with  this  exercise  he  would 
often  relapse  into  thought,  and  allow  the  reins  to  hang 
loose  in  his  hands.  His  ideas  seemed  to  be  for  ever  va- 
rying. ViThen  any  one  came  across  his  mind  which  ex- 
cited anger,  the  horses  suffered  for  it ;  but  the  sfnrit  they 
exhibited  at  such  an  unusual  and  unkind  treatment  made 
him  soon  desist,  and  re-exdted  his  attention  to  his  own 
safety.  As  soon  as  they  were  quieted,  he  would  relapse 
into  thought ;  if  his  ideas  were  melancholy,  the  horses 
were  allowed  to  walk  slow ;  if  they  were  gay  and  cheerful, 
they  were  generally  encouraged  to  go  fast  *. 
Defect  in  Something  may  in  this  case  perhaps  be  owing,  as  sup- 

^yTthf  P^^  ^y  ^^  ^'  Crichton,  to  an  error  in  the  mode  of 
mode  of  education :  but  the  chief  defect  seems  to  have  been  in  the 
but  n^ttUy  ^^^^^^^^  fiunilty  itsclf,  and  its  labouring  under  a  natural 
ciue%  in  a  imbecility  which  no  mode  of  education  could  entirely  have 
fcrtcf  the"    r®^^^^'    We  have  had  frequent  occasions  to  observe 

aUcntbn  — - 

ittelf. 

*  Of  Hentil  Denogement,  Vol  h  p»  281. 
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that  die  powers  of  the  nund  vary  in  different  individuals    Om.  iv. 
as  much  as  those  of  the  body :  and  we  have  already  of-  ^  ApMxu 
fered  examples  of  weak  or  diseased  judgement,  weak  or  aocon. 
diseased  perception,  and  weak  or  vehement  imagination.  ^^^^ 
In  the  case  before  us,  the  mental  disease  seems  to  have 
been  chiefly  confined  to  the  fiEunilty  of  attention ;  and  we 
shall  presently  have  to  notice  a  similar  imbecility  of  the 
memory,  and  even  of  all  the  mental  faculties  conjointly. 


SPECIES  II. 

APHELXIA  INTENTA. 
fUtiAtattU^n  of  UtinH. 

THE  ATTENTION  WOUND  UP  AND  BIVETTED  TO  A  PAE- 
TICULAE  SUBJECT  ;  WITH  SYMPATHETIC  EMOTION  OF 
THE  MUSCLES  AND  FEATURES  CONNECTED  WITH  ITS 
GENERAL  DRIFT. 

In  this  species  the  fieunilty  of  attention,  instead  of  being    Gnr.  IV. 
feeble,  or  contumacious  to  the  will,  is  peculiarly  strong,  jJJ^  ^^ 
and  vehemently  excited,  and  acts  in  perfect  co-operation  attention 
with  the  will  itself.     And  in  many  instances  the  sensorial  J^^**^ 
energy  maintained  is  so  great,  and  demands  so  laige  a  itrong;  ^ 
supply  of  sensorial  power,  as  apparently  to  exhaust  the  ^*°  ^^ 
entire  stock,  except  indeed  the  reserve  which  is  in  almost  tion  with 
aD  cases  instinctively  kept  back  for  the  use  of  the  vital  or  ****  '^ 
involuntary  organs.    And  hence,  all  the  external  senses  ^^  ^ 
remain  in  a  state  of  torpor,  as  though  drawn  upon  for  great  as 
their  respective  contributions  of  sensorial  power  in  sup-  J^^be*' 
port  of  the  predominant  meditation:  so  that  the  eyes  do  entire  ttock, 
not  see,  nor  the  ears  hear,  nor  the  flesh  feel ;  and  the  ^^^^ 
muser  may  be  spoken  to,  or  conversation  may  take  place  rtferre  for 
around  him,  or  he  may  even  be  struck  upon  the  shoulders,  organs : 
without  any  knowledge  of  what  is  occurring. 
Abstraction  of  mind  may  be  produced  by  various  cau- 
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868,  but  the  foUowing  ^kre  the  chief,  and  foim  two  distiiiGt 

varieties: 

a  Aphelxia  k  pathemate.  From  some  overwhebning 

passion. 
e  ApheLda  k  studio.  From  intense  study. 

Of  THE  FiEST  VARIETY  we  have  ahready  offered  abun- 
dant examples  in  the  two  preceding  genera :  and  especially 
in  the  cases  of  ungovernable  joy  or  rapture,  grief  and 
despondency  ;  under  the  influence  of  which  the  affected 
person  is  often  as  much  lost  to  the  world  around  him,  as 
if  he  were  in  a  profound  sleep  and  dreaming ;  and  only 
hears,  sees,  and  feels  the  vivid  train  of  ideas  that  possess 
themselves  of  his  mind,  and  rule  it  as  a  captured  citadel. 
To  these  alone  the  attention  is  directed ;  here  it  exhausts 
all  its  power,  and  the  will  concurs  in  the  exhaustion ;  in- 
somuch that  the  patient  is  said  in  some  cases  to  have 
stared  at  the  meridiim  sun  without  pain*;  and  in  others 
to  have  been  undisturbed  by  the  discharge  of  a  cannon  f. 

We  meet  with  like  proofs  of  this  variety  of  revery  in 
many  cases  of  intense  study,  and  especially  upon  abstract 
subjects,  as  those  of  pure  mathematics,  in  which  all  the 
reasoning  and  more  serious  faculties  of  the  mind,  as  the 
perception,  the  menunry,  and  the  judgiement,  as  well  as 
the  attrition,  are  jointly  called  into  action,  and  kqit 
equally  upon  the  stretch.  Of  the  power  of  this  variety 
€i  revery  in  rendering  an  individual  torpid  and  almost 
dead  to  all  around  him,  we  have  a  decided  instance  is 
Archimedes  at  the  time  of  his  arrest.  When  the  RoraaB 
army  had  at  length  taken  Syracuse  by  stratagem,  which 
the  tactics  of  this  c<msummate  en^eer  prevented  them 
from  takii^  by  force,  he  was  shut  up  in  his  doset,  and  so 
intent  on  a  geometrical  demonstration,  that  he  was  equally 
insensible  to  the  shouts  of  the  vicUnns,  and  the  outcries  of 
the  vanquished.  He  was  calmly  drawing  the  lines  of  a 
diagram  when  a  sddiec  id>ruptly  entered  his  room,  and 
cb^  a  sword  to  his  throat  *^  Hold  friend^,  said  Archi- 
medesi  ^  <Mie  moment,  and  my  demonslration  IriU  be 

*  Bkmienbi  BibL  l  p.7aa.        f  DarwiB»  Zooneni.  m. «.  ii.  S. 
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fimflhed''    The  soMier^  tmiirifled  at  ku  uneoneem  •(  ^     |^- 1^- 

time  of  such  extreme  pecily  letolred  to  canry  him  before  /i  A.munta 

Marcellus ;  but  at  the  phUoeopbev  put  u&der  hifl  ann  a  ^^^' 

small  box  full  of  apheres,  dial^  and  other  ingtruments,  h^^m- 

the  soldier,  conoeiyii^  the  box  to  be  filled  with  gold,  tensettudy. 
could  not  resist  the  temptation,  and  killed,  him  on  the  spot. 


SPECIES  III. 
APHELXIA  OTIOSA. 

LEISURELY  LISTLESSNESS;  TOLUNTART  ^SUBKEKDER  OF 
THE  ATTENTION  AND  THE  JUDGEMENT  TO  THE  8POR- 
TITE  VAGARIES  OF  THE  IMAGINATION:  dUIBSCENT 
MUSCLES ;  IDLE  GRAVITY  OF  COUNTENANCE. 

The  attention  is  equaDy  summoned  into  action,  and  dis-    a^'l^r' 
missed  at  the  command  of  the  will     It  is  summoned  m  The^itt«»- 
Ae  last  species ;  it  is  dismissed  when  a  man  voluntarily  tioa  here 
surrenders  himself  to  ease  and  Kstlessness  of  mind ;  dur-  Jhe^  tJ 
ii^  which  period,  moreover,  in  consequence  of  this  indul-  be  qjuiei- 
gence  in  general  indolence,  the  external  senses  themselves  ^?^ 
mute  in  the  mental  quiescence,  and  a  smaller  portion  of  sons  why 
nervous  fluid  is  probably  secreted  for  the  very  reason  that  ^  ^^nea 
a  smaller  portion  is  demanded;  and  hence  the  active  are  vacant 
senses  without  are  as  vacant  and  unstrung  as  the  active  ^^^ 
semes  within,  and  as  Uunted  to  their  respective  stimuli. 
The  first  playftil  ideas  that  float  over  the  fimcy  in  this 
ease  take  the  lead,  and  the  mind  relaxes  itself  with  their 
easy  md  sportive  flow,     tt  is  Ae  studium  inane  of  Dar-  studium 
win*,  who  seems^  however,  to  have  in  some  degree  mis-  S??^.  ^ 
appfied  the  name,  or  to  have  confounded  die  aberration  minbiyde-' 

-  scribed  by 

Cowptr* 
*  Zoonom.  ixl  i.  u.  8.  and  again  iv.  u.  ir,  ^ 
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Gm.  IV. 

Spec.  III. 
Aphdna 
otiosa. 
Brown- 
study. 


With  the 
indolent 
such  in- 
dulgence a 


with  the 
studious  a 
wholesome 
relaxation:  ' 

Especially 
where  the 
attention  is 
spurred  on 
l^  a  spirit 
of  riTalzy 
as  well  as 
by  the  win 
nkistnted. 


Even  . 
simple  aU 


with  that  of  eqphiKmia  or  alusuu    Cowper  has  admirably 
described  it  in  the  following  verses: 

Laugh  ye  who  boast  your  more  mercurial  powers^ 

That  nerer  feel  a  stupor,  know  bo  pause. 

Nor  need  one ;  I  am  consdous,  and  confess, 

Fearless,  a  soul  that  does  not  idways  think. 

Me,  oft,  has  fancy  ludicrous  and  wild, 

Sooth'd  with  a  waking  dream  of  houses,  towers. 

Trees,  churches,  and  strange  visages,  express'd 

In  the  red  cinders,  while  with  poring  eye 

I  gazed,  myself  creating  what  I  saw. 

Nor  less  amused  have  I  quiescent  watch'd 

The  sooty  films  that  play  upon  the  bars 

Pendulous,  and  foreboding  in  the  yiew 

Of  superstition,  prophesying  stiU, 

Though  still  deceived,  some  stranger's  near  approach. 

'Tis  thus  the  understanding  takes  repose 

In  indolent  vacuity  of  thought. 

And  sleeps,  and  is  refresh'd.    Meanwhile  the  face 

Conceals  the  mood  lethargic  with  a  mask 

Of  deep  deliberation,  as  the  man 

Were  task'd  to  his  foU  strength,  absorb'd,  and  lost. 

In  the  indolent  mind  such  indulgence  is  a  disease,  and, 
if  not  studiously  watched  and  opposed,  will  easily  become 
a  habit.  In  the  studious  and  active  mind  it  is  a  whole- 
some relaxation ;  the  sensory,  in  the  correct  language  of 
the  poet  *^  sleeps  and  is  refreshed'",  grows  fertile  beneath 
the  salutary  fidlow  and  prepares  itself  for  new  harvests. 

This  is  more  particularly  the  case  where,  in  conjunction 
with  an  attention  **  screwed  up  to  the  sticking  place  ^,  and 
long  continued  there^  a  spirit  of  ardent  emulation  is  at  the 
same  time  stirring,  and  distracted  between  the  hope  and 
fear  of  gaining  or  losing  a  distinguished  honour  or  reward. 
I  have  seen  this  repeatedly  in  young  men  who  have  been 
striving  night  and  day,  and  week  after  week,  for  the  first 
prizes  of  our  English  universities ;  some  of  whom  have 
indeed  succeeded,  but  with  a  hectic  exhaustion  that  has 
been  recovered  from  with  great  difficulty;  while  others,  in 
the  full  prospect  of  success,  have  been  compelled  to 
relinquish  the  pursuit,  and  to  degrade. 

Yet  even  without  this  conflict  of  feeling,  where  the 
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altentioii  akme  has  been  too  loig  ^farected  to  one  or  to  a    Om.  iv. 
variety  of  recondite  subjects  widiout  relaxation,  the  mind  ^^^^  ' 
sofiers  considerably,  and  its  powers  become  shaken  and  otiosa. 
confused ;  of  which  we  have  an  interesting  example  in  ^^^ 
the  case  of  Mr«  Spalding,  a  scholar  of  considerable  tentioDbog 
aninence  in  Germany,  as  drawn  by  himself  and  com-  dirertedto 
municaled  to  the  editors  of  the  Psycological  Magazine*,  suiuooc^- 
Hia  jrttention,  he  tells  us,  had  been  long  kept  iqxHi  the  ^^^ 
stretch,  and  had  been  still  more  distracted  by  being  con-  confusion. 
tinually  shifted  from  one  subject  to  another,  when  being  ^^^^ 
called  upon  to  write  a  receipt  for  money  paid  him  on  ac- 
count of  the  poor,  as  soon  as  he  had  written  the  two  first 
words,  he  found  himself  incapable  of  proceeding  farther. 
He  strove  all  he  could,  and  strained  his  attention  to  the 
utmost,  but  to  no  purpose :  he  knew  the  characters  he 
continued  to  make  were  not  those  he  wished  to  write,  but 
could  not  discover  where  the  fault  lay.  He  then  desisted, 
and  partly  by  broken  words  and  syllables,  and  partly  by 
gestures,  made  the  person  who  waited  for  the  receipt, 
understand  that  he  should  leave  him.    For  about  half  an 
hoar,  a  tumultuary  disorder  reigned  in  his  saises,  so  that 
he  was  incapable  of  remarking  any  thing  very  particular, 
except  that  one  series  of  ideas  of  a  trifling  nature,  and 
conflisedly  intermixed,  forced  themselves  involuntarily  on 
his  mind.   At  the  same  time  his  external  senses  contfaiued 
perfect,  and  he  saw  and  knew  every  thing  around  him. 
His  speech,  however,  failed  in  the  same  manner  as  his 
power  of  writing,  and  he  perceived  that  he  spoke  other 
words  than  those  he  intended.     In  less  than  an  hour  he 
recovered  himself  from  this  confusion,  and  felt  nothing 
but  a  slight  head-ache.     On  examining  the  receipt  on 
which  the  aberration  first  betrayed  itself,  be  found  that, 
instead  of  the  words  ^^fifly  dollars,  being  one  half  yearns 
rate^,  he  had  written  **  fifty  dollars,  through  the  salva- 
don  of  Bra — ^  the  last  word  being  left  unfinished,  and 
without  his  having  the  least  recollection  of  what  it  was 
intended  to  be. 


Cdditon'fl  InqMiiy  into  Mental  Denngeiuent,  i,  287. 
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GENUS  V. 
PARONIRIA. 

THE  VOLUNTAEY  OEGAN8  CONNECTED  WITH  THE  PASS- 
IKG  TEAIN  OF  IDEAS,  OVEEPOWEEED  BY  THE  FOECE 
OF  THE  IMAGINATION  DUEING  DEEAMINO,  AKD  IN- 
VOLUNTAEILY  EXCITED  TO  THEIE  NATUEAL  OE  AC- 
CUSTOMED ACTIONS  ;  WHILE  THE  OTHEE  OEGAKS  E£- 
MAIN  ASLEEP. 

Gm  V.  Paeonieia,  fifom  vrapa  and  ompof,  sonifies, ''  dcfnraEved, 
thegeneric  ^wtwrfWIj  <»  mcMrbid,  dreaming.^  So  in  Dioseoridesf, 
term.  ivvom^y  fstgBs&GRj  ^^  tomiiltaosis  et  mails  soumifi  xno- 

kstans."' 
EssenUai  III  treating  of  the  gcHHs  ephi  altes,  or  night-iiuuref ,  I 
^^°''  endeavoured  to  explaiii  its  course  and  nature;  and  herdby 
ephiaites  or  peimted  o«it  the  essential  distinction  which  exists  between 
^th^  that  ^^yasease  and  the  present,  and  the  impropriety  of  unit. 
lentspedes:  ing  the  species  which  beloi^  to  boA  of  them  under  one 
hence  erro-  head,  at  Dr.  Cullen  has  done  in  his  gems  oneirodynia, 
^^^^  since,  with  die  exception  of  their  occnmng  in  ihe  night 
CuUen.        aad  during  sleep,  and  therefore  myoluntsrily,  they  hare 

Kltle  or  no  connexion  or  resemblance  m  cause,  symptoms, 

«t  eres  mode  of  cure. 

The  three  following  species  are  so  dearly  and  deddeiBy 

of  one  and  the  same  fionily,  aa  to  preveni  aH  dispute  in 

•  Vol  II.  |b  W7»  t  Tot  li  Ord.  It  #€«.▼. 
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their  present  potbion.  They  aie  here,  however,  aasoeiated     ^'^y- 

for  the  first  time  in  a  genus  distinct  firem  ephialtes.  aeq^^ 

Itiirhaao 

.    PAROKIRIA  AMBULANS.         SLEEP-WALKING.  Thcseafec 

3.     LOQUENS.  SLEEP-TALKING.  tions  only  to 

3  be  fully  un- 

.     SALAX.  NIGHT-POLLUTION.  deretood  by 

rwrt  i»  1  •        1         ^  a  knowledge 

The  nature  of  these  wwgular  affections,  and  the  means  of  the  phy- 

bywhidi  they  are  produced,  have  never  yet  been  ezphun-  ^^J^,^ 

ed,  and  rarely,  so  far  as  I  know,  has  any  exphmatioa  been  dreuning. 

attempted.     To  understand  thm  fiilly,  it  would  be  ne-  ^fljj^. 

cessary  for  us  to  enter  into  a  minute  devehypement  of  the  .Tient  toa 

physiology  of  sleq>  and  dreaming,  which  the  limits  of  the  ^^ 

present  work  will  not  allow.   On  scnne  future  occasion  the  tbew  mam 

author  may,  perhaps,  follow  it  up  into  sudi  a  detail :  but  a  ^d^l^bd!^ 

few  general  remarks  must  suffice  for  the  occasion  before  us.  ^«°7  o(  the 

In  sleep,  accompanied  with  dreaming,  the  faculties  of  ST^  m 

the  mind  bear  a  pretty  dose  parallel  with  those  of  the  weU  as  of 

body  as  to  the  effect  prodoeed  upcm  them.  Some  of  them,  thU  d^  ^ 

as  the  will,  the  perception,  the  judgement,  are  in  a  state  ^^  \ 

of  g^ieral  torpitude,  like  the  voluntary  organs  of  the  I  s4te  rf 

body ;  while  the  memory  and  the  imagination,  like  the  activity. 

vitj  or  involuntary  organs  of  the  body,  are  in  as  high  ,e^^ 

activi^  as  ever.     The  sens<N7  is  hence  as  mtich  crowded  crowdedwith 

with  ideas  as  at  any  time ;  but,  destitute  of  a  controlling  ing  thTcon- 

power,  they  rush  fcrward  with  a  very  cMisadBTaUe  d^ree  ^^^ 

of  irr^ularity,  and  would  do  so  with  the  most  unshape-  virbence  the 

aUe  coniiMJon,  but  that  the  habit  of  association  still  r^  >^^  p^^ 

tains  some  degree  of  influence,  and  produces  some  degree  tort  of  ctte- 

of  consonance  and  propinrtion  in  the  midst  of  the  wildest  ^o°  "> 

and  most  extravagant  vagaries.    And  hence  that  infinite  and  are^' 

variety  that  takes  place  in  the  character  of  our  dreams ;  s<»i^°>^ 

and  ihe  greater  regularity  of  some,  and  the  greater  is-  sometmiet 

r^tdarity  of  others.   Hence  a  combination  of  thoughts  or  ?S|1!2*^ 

id^  sometimes  only  in  a  small  degree  incongruous,  and  idea*  sobm- 

at  o£ker  times  most  frantic  and  heteroffeneous ;  occadcHV^  ^.T'  ^ 

aUy ,  indeed,  so  fearful  and  extravagant  as  to  stimulate  the  wiui  as  «> 

external  senses  themselves  into  a  sudden  renewal  of  their  »**"^*^^ 

fimctions,  and  consequently  to  break  off  abuptly  Asleep  roui*the» 

into  which  they  were  thrown.  S?*^ 

*  iroDi  ueep. 
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OKir.V. 

Pkronu-Mu 
Sleep-dis- 
turboncet. 

Sometiinet 
only  a 
•ingle  sense 
thus  roused, 
and  why. 

Hence 
sleep-talk- 
ing, 

sleep-walk- 
ing or  som- 
nambuHsm, 

and  night 
poUution. 


Now  as  the  stimulant  force  of  our  ideas  in  dreanmig, 
is  often  su£Scient  to  rouse  the  external  senses  generally, 
and  to  awake  us  all  of  a  sudden ;  it  may  be  of  such  a 
kind,  and  just  of  such  a  strength,  as  to  excite  into  theb 
accustomed  action  the  muscles  of  those  organs  or  mem- 
bers only  which  are  more  immediately  connected  with  the 
train  of  our  dreams*  or  incoherent  thoughts ;  while  every 
other  organ  may  still  remun  torpid.  And  hence  the 
musdfts  chiefly  excited  being  those  of  speech,  some  x>er. 
sons  talk,  or  the  muscles  chiefly  excited  being  those  of 
looo-motion,  other  persons  walk,  in  their  sleep,  without 
being  conscious,  on  their  yraking,  of  any  such  occurrence*. 
And  by  the  same  means  we  may  easily  account  for  the 
third  species  of  the  genus,  or  that  which  consists  in  dor- 
mant and  involuntary  salacity. 


SPECIES  I. 

PARONIRIA  AMBULANS. 

S^iiiti«iiilbiai«tn«  Sfl$$9^\»aitAn§. 

TH£  MUSCLES  OF  LOCO-MOTION  KXCITED  IKTO  THEia 
ACCUSTOMED  ACTION  BY  THE  FORCE  OF  THE  IMA- 
GINATION  DURING    DREAMING. 


GiH.V. 

Srac.L 
Ib  profound 
sleep  aU  the 
poffCfs  of 
the  mind 
and  body, 
except  the 
laToluntary 
oii^ganS|  in 
aitateof 
torpitttde. 


In  profound  sleep  all  the  faculties  of  the  mind,  as  well  as 
aQ  the  voluntary  organs  of  the  body,  are  in  a  state  of  in- 
activity or  torpitude,  and  the  only  oigans  that  preserve 
their  active  tenour  are  the  involuntary  ones :  so  that  in 
this  state  there  is  neither  thought  nor  idea  of  any  kind. 

*  Hennhigt,  Von  den  T^iiumem  und  Nachtwandleni.    Weimar  1784. 
Horstt  De  Nattua,  Difierentiis,  et  Cauiis  torum  qu  donnientea  an^iK 
lanty  &C.    Leipt*  1698.  Sro. 
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In  dxeaming  tome  of  the  mental  fSftculties  only  sle^  or     Oxk.  v. 
are  torpid,  while  the  others,  like  the  involuntary  organs  p^^^J^' 
of  the  body,  continue  wakeful  or  active :  the  somnolent  ambuiam. 
Acuities,  we  have  already  observed,  aie  the  will,  the  per-  ^"^^ 
ception,  and  the  judgement ;  thi  wakeful  are  die  memory  wattdng. 
and  the  imagination.  In  drMu^ 

It  would  not  be  difficult,  if  we  had  time,  to  show  why  jj  •J^J^f' 
the  involuntary  organs  do  not  require  rest,  or,  in  other  fiMndtiai 
words,  become  torpid  like  the  voluntary ;  nor  why  the  ^""^^J^^ 
will  said  the  judgement  sooner  associate  in  the  §mral  the  p«oep- 
sleep  of  the  external  senses  than  the  imagination,  but  ^^^ij^^ 
ddg  woBld  cany  us  too  £u:  into  the  subject  of  wimalphy-  i^Ti^  ' 
siokgy.     There  are  two  physiological  renarks,  however,  ^^|^§^||^ 
which  it  is  necessary  to  make  in  exj^anation  of  tk»  mor-  awake. 
bid  affection  immediately  before  us.    The  first  is,  that  Not  difficult 
sleep  is  a  natural  Unrpiti^e  or  inertness  induoed  upon  the  |^^|^]^^ 
organs  of  the  body  (with  the  exception  of  the  invdun-  taiy  ot^ina 
tary)  and  the  faculties  of  the  mind  by  fatigue  and  ex-  ^J*^^. 
haustion.    And  the  next  is  that,  in  die  production  of  norwhy  the 
sleep,  it  is  not  necessary  that  all  these  powers  of  body  JJ?L^^?** 
and  mind  should  have  been  e^pially  exposed  to  exhaus-  sooner  fac- 
tion :  for,  such  is  the  effect  of  association  and  habit,  diat  ^^^^ 
as  soon  as  one  faculty  or  orgim  feels  fatigue,  or  becomes  the  imagiii«. 
exhausted,  the  rest  participate  in  the  same  condition,  and  ^^^°*' 
die  sleqp  or  torpitude  becomes  common  to  the  whole.    It  ^l^^^r- 
is  hence  the  body  is  made  drowsy  by  mental  study,  and  pitude  in. 
the  mind  by  corporeal  labour;  that  muscular  zeroise  fatigveiLd 
wearies  all  the  senses,  and  the  exertion  of  the  senses  ezhauation. 
wearies  the  muscles :  though  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  The  ex- 
the  general  tendency  to  sleep  is  also  partly  supmnduced  ^^^the 
by  the  indirect  exhaustion  sustained  by  the  organs  or  fa-  powers  of 
culties  that  have  been  less  employed,  in  consequence  of  and  n^ 
the  share  of  sensorial  energy  which,  as  firom  a  common  only  so- 
stock,  they  have  themselves  contributed  towards  the  ^^randt^^ 
support  of  the  more  active  and  hence  more  debilitated  association 

with  the 

powers.  j^^ 

Now  it  sometimes  happens,  either  from  disease  or  pe-  Some  of  the 
cnfiarity  of  constitution,  that  aU  the  external  organs  of  ^*^^f 
sense  do  not  associate  in  the  general  action  that  has  taken  sense  do  not 
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0»i.y.  fdaoe^  or  yidd  aKke  to  the  general  tcwrpor  to  irUch  it 

Fteoi^'  pyes  rise;  and  that  the  auditoty,  the  optical,  or  some 

waabuitni.  othar  scnse,  continues  awake  or  in  vigour,  while  all  the 

lism.  Sleep.  ^^^^ ^'^  become  inert;  as' it  does  also,  that  such  particu- 

wallrii^  lar  sense,  like  the  musdes  of  particular  members,  as  ob- 

inefvcyHi.  served  a  page  or  two  above,  is  awoke  or  re-stimulated 

^^*|!|^  into  action  in  the  midst  of  the  soimdest  deep  by  ihe 

torpor  or  peculiar  finrce  and  bent  of  the  dream,  while  the  rest  sdB 

r^  sleep  on  and  are  unaflfected. 

and  80B0.         If  the  external  organ  of  sense  thus  stimulated  be  diaC 

of  tim^*  of  sight,  die  dreamer  may  perceive  objects  around  him, 

awakewi-  and  be  aUe  to  ^stingnish  them :  and  if  the  tenonr  of 

the  rest  co^  ^  dreaming  ideas  riiould  as  powerftilly  operate  upon 

tinue  to  the  muBcles  of  loco-ttodon,  these  also  may  be  thrown  into 

If^e  ^^  aocustomed  state  of  action,  and  he  may  rise  from 

wakeful  hig  bed  and  make  his  way  to  whatever  place  the  drift  of 

,ig^  the  b^  dream  may  direct  him,  with  perfect  ease,  and  free 

dreamerm^  fri»i  danger*    He  will  see  more  or  less  distinctly  in  pro- 

^^  ^ne  portion  as  the  cfrgKa  of  sight  is  more  or  less  awake :  yet 

aiieep:  and  £rom  the  increased  exhaustion,  and  of  course,  increased 

if  the  tenonr   ^  /.  i         i  •  ^        .  % 

of  the  dream  t<Hrp<nr  Of  the  Other  organs,  m  cousequence  of  an  mcreaseu 
*rt  power-  demand  of  sensorial  power  from  ihe  common  stock,  to 
the  loco-  supply  the  action  of  the  smse  and  muscles  immediately 
muMlM.  lit  ^8*8®^  every  other  sense  will  probably  be  thrown  into 
mi^  wdk»  ft  deqperideep  or  torpor  Aan  if  the  whole  had  been  quie- 
i^t^^rftL  ^®*®**  Hence  the  ears  may  not  be  roused  even  by  « 
mUaai  sound  that  might  odierwise  awake  the  sleeper.  He  may 
J^J^^  be  insensible,  not  only  to  a  riight  touch,  but  a  severe 
The  dor-  shaking  of  tlie  limbs;  and  may  even  cough  violendy 
JJ^^y^  withouft  being  xecaQed  from  his  dream.  Having  aocom^ 
organs  pHsbed  tibo  olgect  al  his  visionary  pursuit,  he  mir^  safely 
J^^^^  retiBn,  even  over  the  most  dangerous  precipices,  for  Iw 
why.  sees  them  ^Bstinctly,  to  his  bed ;  and  the  organ  of  sight 

beag  now  quite  exhamsted,  or  there  being  no  longer  any 
occasion  for  its  use,  it  may  once  more  associate  in  the 
general  inactivity,  and  the  dream  take  a  new  turn,  and 
irrhdimtj     consist  of  a  new  comUnation  of  images. 
oJ^i>«Mt  Somnambofism  occurs  in  many  persons  without  any  ma- 

^l^r-   BiftBt  pml»poiK«t  cn»e,  dioo^  it  is  genenOly  eon- 
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nected  with  a  consideraUe  iiritabiUty  of  habit.    A  morbid     Oev.  V. 
state  of  the  stomach,  where  this  h^drit  exists,  has  very  Parooirfa* 
fiequently  proved  an  exciting  cause :  of  which  Dr.  Yeates  imbuiaM. 
has  given  us  an  example  in  the  case  of  a  young  gentle-  liwJU'sieepI 
man  of  tesa  years  of  age  related  in  the  Medical  Transac-  walking. 
tiiMis  *.     He  was  of  a  delicate  frame,  often  troubled  with  ^°^^i^ 
sickness ;  sometimes  rejected  his  food  imdigested,  after  stomach 
having  lain  two  days  in  his  stomach;  his  bowels  were  ^^^^ 
costive,  and  the  stools  were  dark,  offensive,  and  ill-formed. 


The  sympathetic  symptoms  were  frequent  head-aches  ExempHfted. 
with  occasional  stupor,  general  coldness  of  the  skin,  and 
limpid  urine.  After  being  in  bed  for  about  two  hours 
he  was  wont  to  start  up  suddenly  as  in  a  fright,  dart  ra- 
pidly into  the  middle  of  the  chamber,  or  of  the  room  ad- 
joining, and  walk  about  with  much  agitation.  In  this 
state  he  would  run  over  quickly,  but  incorrectly,  the 
transactions  of  the  day ;  and  he  once  attempted  to  spell  a 
word  which  in  the  day  time  he  had  spelt  wrong,  in  doing 
which  he  jumbled  a  number  of  letters  together.  When 
spoken  to  he  would  make  a  rational  reply  ;  and  in  one  of 
lids  sleeping  perambulations  he  called  for  an  epitome  of 
the  History  of  England  which  he  was  in  the  habit  of 
reading :  the  nurse  brought  him  a  book,  but  not  the  one 
he  called  for:  on  perceiving  the  difference  he  immediately 
threw  it  from  him  with  great  violence,  and  with  expres- 
nona  of  anger  and  disappoyitment.  On  diese  occasions 
Ins  eyes  were  wide  open,  diougfa  he  did  not  seem  con- 
icuras  of  seeing,  nor  of  his  situation  at  the  time.  It  was, 
sqrs  Dr.  Yeates,  a  perfect  state  of  dream  throughout, 
though  partaking  of  the  acts  of  the  waking  state,  for  he 
would  avoid  objects  walking  about  the  room.  His  fiice 
was  quite  pallid  at  the  time.  ™!  ^ 

In  this  case  much  of  the  nervous  hurry  and  agitation  nervous 
Kons  to  have  depended  upon  the  debilitated  and  irritable  |^^^^' 
state  of  the  patients  friune.     But  where  the  aflection  the  hurry  of 
froceeds  from  idiosyncrasy,  or  where  there  is  no  disturb-  *^*|**P" 
anoe  of  the  general  health,  the  dreamer  often  proceeds  where  no 

.__     ■*"*  irrHa. 

— —  —    — —     yjj^^  Hjg 

*  Vol.  V.  Art  xxTiu«  p.  444.  dreuner 
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fer  more  coolly  and  collectedly :  and  the  eye-lidB,  infitead 
of  being  wide  open  as  though  staring,  are  often  not  more 
than  half-unclosed,  in  some  cases  even  less  than  this; 
which  has  given  occasion  to  marvellous  stories  of  somn- 
ambulists walking  over  dangerous  places,  or  avoiding 
dangerous  objects  with  their  eyes  completely  shut  all 
the  time. 

The  remedial  treatment  it  may  be  necesgary  to  pur- 
sue we  shall  defer  till  we  have  briefly  noticed  the  succeed- 
ing species,  as  the  same  treatment  will  apply  to  the  whole. 


SPECIES  II. 
PARONIRIA  LOQUENS. 
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THE  MUSCLES  OF  SPEECH  EXCITED  IKTO  THEIR  ACCUS- 
TOMED ACTION  BY  THE  FOECE  OF  THE  IMAGINATION 
DURING    DREAMING. 

It  is  not  necessary  to  dwell  upon  this  species,  as  we  have 
already  explained  the  general  principles  of  the  inordinate 
action  in  the  preceding  pages.  As  the  train  of  ideas 
which  form  the  dream,  when  peculiarly  lively  and  imme- 
diately connected  with  the  organs  of  locomotion,  may  sti- 
mulate those  organs  into  their  accustomed  activity,  and 
thus  give  the  dreamer  a  power  of  walking  without  con- 
sciousness ;  in  like  manner  if  a  similar  train  of  dreaaui^ 
ideas  be  immediately  connected  with  the  organs  of  speech, 
these  may  also  be  equally  influenced,  and  the  dreamer  be 
able  to  talk  without  being  conscious  of  it,  or  having  any 
recollection  of  such  exertion  when  he  awakes.  And  as, 
for  reasons  already  specified,  the  organ  of  sight  is  some- 
times, in  the  same  way,  roused  from  a  state  of  sleep  or 
torpitude  to  a  state  of  wakefulness,  while  all  the  otlier 
external  senses  continue  somnolent,  or,  from  idiosjrnctt^ 
or  some  local  or  accidental  cause,  do  ndt  join  in  the  gene- 
ral repose,  but  continue  vigilant  during  its  dominion — 
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the  oi^an  of  hean&g  may  be  roused  in  die  same  manner  ^^  ^ 
or  exhibit  the  same  anomaly;  and,  in  this  case,   the  paronirit 
dreamer,  who,  under  the  influence  of  the  last  species  of  52^^^*\. 
aflection,  is  able  to  see  as  well  as  to  walk,  is  able,  under  ^^ 
the  present,  to  hear  as  well  as  to  speak.    Examples,  in-  O^  of 
deed,  are  given  in  which  a  by-stander  obtaining  sotae  J|J|^2Si«i 
clue  into  the  train  of  .thoughts  of  which  the  dream  is  com-  uaoaam 
po«ed,  has  been  able,  not  only  to  keep  up  an  irregular  {Ji^^[*^^ 
conversation,  but,  by  dexterous  management  and  the  art-  wfaenc^the 
fol  assumption  of  a  character  which  he  finds  introduced  J2^,„ 
into  the  dream,  to  draw  from  the  dreamer  the  profoundest  MweUat  to 
secrets  of  his  bosom,  the  dreaming  ideas  generally  consist-  J^^^ 
ing  of  those  on  which  the  dreamer  is  most  employed  contei. 
when  awake,  or  which  lie  nearest  his  heart     I  have  never  SJJ^ 
met  with  a  case  of  this  kind  in  my  own  practice,  but  it  ib 
given  as  a  fact  by  various  physiologists  from  the  time  of 
the  Greeks  and  Romans  to  our  own  day. 


SPECIES  III. 
PARONIRIA  SALAX. 

THE  SEXUAL  ORGAKS  EXCITED  INTO  VENEEEAL  ACTION 
BY  THE  FOECE  OF  THE  UtAGINATIOK  DUEIXO  DB£All-> 
ING. 

Bt  Sauvages  this  affection  is  absurdly  placed  among  the     Gw.  V. 
species  of  gonorrhoea,   which,  with  great  looseness  of   ^^  ^^^' 
generic  character  is  defined  "  passio  cujus  praecipuum  ^S^erro- 
symptoma  est  fiuidi  puriformU  vel  seminiformis  effluxus  ncoiwtyly 
stiHatitius  ex  urethra^.     This  definition  is,  indeed,  wide  ^•"^^^^' 
enough  to  embrace  the  affection  before  us ;  but  the  ab^ 
surdity  consists  in  intermixing  a  natural  discharge  pro- 
duced by  the  ordinary  orgasm  with  morbid  discharges,  in 
which,  in  most^cases,  there  is  no  orgasm  whatever.     Dr.      . . 
Cullen,  however,  has  continued  to  assign  the  same  plade  Culkii. 
and  the  same  name  to  the  present  species,  and^-this  with 
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Still  greater  inconsistency ;  since  he  has  struck  out  of  his 
definition  of  gonorrhoea  the  epithet  semmiformiSy  and 
confined  it  to  a  ^^  fluxus  humoris  ex  urethra  pneter 
TtaturawT.  So  that  he  has  been  obliged  to  break  his  own 
bounds  to  introduce  this  natural  flux  into  the  place  he 
has  allotted  it.  And  hence  in  his  laying  down  the  treat- 
ment of  gonorrhoea  in  his  Practice  of  Physic,  he  take9  no 
notice  of  his  gonorrhoea  dormientium,  as  though  feeling 
that  it  was  altogether  a  different  subject. 

We  have  already  observed  that  whatever  part  of  the 
animal  frame  is  immediately  connected  with  the  tenour  of 
the  somnolent  vision,  it  is  often  roused,  under  particular 
circumstances,  from  the  general  sleep  or  torpitude  in  which 
it  had  participated,  and  becomes  wakeAil  while  every 
other  part  perseveres  in  the  common  repose.  During 
sleep,  moreover,  our  ideas  are  often  more  lively  and  itera- 
tive than  during  wakefulness,  and  this  on  two  accounts ; 
first,  because  from  the  uninterrupted  activity  of  the  invo- 
luntary organs  there  is  a  more  ready  secretion  of  sensorial, 
as  well  as  of  most  other  fluids,  in  a  state  of  perfect  tran- 
quillity ;  and  next,  because  the  ideas  that  predominate  at 
the  time  are  not  broken  in  upon  or  weakened  by  exterior 
impressions  and  disturbances.  It  is,  on  this  account, 
when  the  faculty  of  the  judgement  is  stimulated  into  ac- 
tivity, instead  of  the  ear  or  eye  or  the  motory  powers,  a 
man  has  sometimes  been  able  to  solve  difficulties  in  dream- 
ing which  proved  too  hard  for  him  when  vigilant.  And 
to  this  effect  Dr.  Spurzheim  :  "  somnambulists'",  says  he, 
"  even  do  things  of  which  they  are  not  capable  in  a  state 
of  watching;  and  some  dreaming  persons  reason  sometimes 
better  than  they  do  when  awake*.  A  singular  and  amus- 
ing instance  of  this  occurred  not  many  years  ago  to  a  very 
excellent  and  justly  celebrated  friend  of  the  author^s,  the 
Reverend  William  Jones  of  Nayland,  Suffolk,  who, 
among  other  branches  of  science,  had  deeply  cultivated 
that  of  music,  to  which  indeed  he  was  passionately  attach- 
ed.    He  was  a  man  of  an  irritable  temperament,  ard^t 


•  Physiognomical  System,  p.  175.  8vo.  Lood.  1815- 
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mmd,  and  most  active  and  brilliant  imagination :  and  was     ^*^-  ^• 
hence  prepared  by  nature  for  energetic  and  vivid  ideas  in  ParoSrMi 
his  dreams.     On  one  occasion  during  his  sleep,  he  com-  ?j!«- 
posed  a  very  beautiiul  little  ode  of  about  six  stanzas,  and  luUwi. 
set  the  same  to  very  i^greeable  music :  the  impression  of 
which  was  so  firmly  fixed  in  his  memory,  that  on  rising 
in  the  morning  he  set  down  and  copied  from  his  recollec- 
tion, both  the  music  and  the  poetry. 

It  is  hence  not  diffiqult  to  conceive  that  members  so  Hence 
irritable  as  the  sexual  organs,  when  once  the  imagination  '^^"'V*^^ 
leads  energetically  to  the  subject  of  concupiscence,  should  dmuning 
occasionally  participate  in  the  vision,  and  prove  their  ****^ 
sympathy  by  the  result. 

In  some  morbid  states  of  the  body,   and  especially   Seminal 
when  accompanied  with  local  irritation,  produced  by  in-  ti^*dur 
flammation,  fibrous  entony ,  the  debility  of  old  age,  or  a  »ng  sleep 
habit  of  vicious  indulgence,  a  seminal  flux  has  sometimes  rf^^ljg^ 
taken  place  without  any  connexion  with  the  dream,  and  but  thii 
sometimes  without  either  erection  or  turgescence  ;  but  this  i^^g  ^^\j^ 
does  not  constitute  the  affection  immediately  before  us ;   present 
in  which  the  stimulant  power  lies  in  the  sensory  and  is  •P**^"*' 
propagated  from  that  organ  to  those  of  generation. 

The  Roman  poet  who  so  admirably  imlocked  the  na-  The  foct 
TUBE  OF  THINGS  to  his  Contemporaries,  by  fi)llowing  the  t^e  Gredcs 
footsteps  of  nature  herself  into  most  of  her  deepest  re-  and  Ro- 
cesses,  directed  his  attention  to  this  subject,  among  other  "*"**  *"** 
physiological  facts,  and  has  elegantly  explained  it  in  the  riegantiy 
above  manner ;  adducing,  at  the  same  time,  another  in-  ^  Lu"^ 
stance  of  the  influence  which  the  ideas  of  dreaming  some-  tjuj. 
times  exercise  over  the  organs  connected  with  them,  de- 
rived from  the  evacuation  of  the  bladder  which  frequently  ^^^1^ 
takes  place  in  children  whose  dream  is  directed  to  this  of  a  similar 
natural  want,  and  who  image  to  themselves  the  ordinary  ^'"**- 
vessel  employed  for  such  purpose,  as  at  hand  for  their  use : 

Purei  sepe,  lacum  propter  seu  dolia  curta, 
Somno  devinctei,  credunt  se  extoUere  vestem ; 
Tothu  humorem  saccatum  corporis  fundunt; 
Quota  Babylonica,  magnifico  splendore,  rigantur. 
Tum,  quibus  astatis  freta  primitus  insinuantur^ 
Semen  ubi  ipsa  dies  membris  matura  crcavit. 
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Canrenhuil  timukcm  foris  e  corpore  ^luoque, 

NuntiBB  pr^dari  voltiks^  pulchrique  coloris. 

Qui  ciet  inritiuas  loca  turgida  semine  multo, 

Ut,  quasi  transacds  ssepe  omnibus  rebus,  profundant, 

Fluminis  ingenteis  fluctus,  vestemque  cruentent** 

In  the  medical  treatment  of  all  these  species  of  par- 
omria  we  must  never  lose  sight  of  this  principle  that,  al- 
though in  many  instances  their  predisponent  cause  is  a 
peculiar  idiosyncrasy  or  habit,  their  exciting  cause  is,  in 
all  cases,  general  or  local  irritation ;  and  that  this  irrita- 
tion is  of  two  very  opposite  kinds,  which  it  also  becomes 
us  very  particulariy  to  attend  to,  namely,  that  of  entony 
or  excess  of  power,  and  that  of  atony  or  deficiency. 

It  is  to  the  former  that  Lucretius  alludes,  and  which 
is  by  &r  the  most  common  exciting  cause :  and  where  this 
exists,  our  first  indication  is  to  reduce  the  superabundant 
vigour  by  venesection,  purgatives,  laborious  exercise,  and 
a  limitation  to  a  plain  and  spare  diet.  While,  on  the 
contrary,  where  the  exciting  cause  is  debility,  our  atten- 
tion should  be  directed  to  4  tonic  course  of  medicines, 
and  particularly  to  those  tonics  which  prove  sedative  at 
the  same  time  that  they  strengthen  the  system.  Several 
of  the  mineral  acids  are  entitled  to  this  character,  and 
especially  the  sulphuric :  and  a  still  greater  number  of 
the  vegetable  bitters,  and  particularly  tibe  extracts  of  hop 
and  lettuce.  Dr.  Cullen,  indeed,  as  we  have  already 
observed,  supposes  a  sedative  power  to  exist  in  all  the 
bitters,  though  not  equally  in  aJl.  How  far  the  Prussic 
add  might  be  employed  for  this  purpose  I  cannot  say 
firom  personal  practice :  but  if  it  really  consist,  as  it  is 
supposed  to  do,  of  the  sedative  principle  of  the  laurocera- 
sus  or  bitter  almonds,  it  may  possibly  prove  a  very  ser- 
viceable remedy. 

Our  next  object  of  attention  should  be  to  prevent  all 
undue  accumulation  of  the  sensorial  principle  during 
sleep,  and  this  may  be  accomplished  in  two  very  distinct 
and  opposite  ways.  The  first  is  the  use  of  a  hard  mat- 
trass,  with  so  small  a  covering  of  clothing  that  the  sleep 


•  De  Rer.  NaU  iv.  1080. 
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may  be  somewhat  less  sound  than  ordinary,  and  conse-    ^***  y* 
qufflitly  more  easily  broken  off.     For  the  force  of  our  ptronirU 
dreaming  ideas  will  alwayjs  be  in  poportion  to  a  certain  »^ 
degree  of  soundness  in  our  sleep :  I  say  a  certain  degree,  lu^. 
because  if  the  fatigue  or  exhaustion,  or  torpitude,  be  ex-  Trettmeni. 
treme,  the  sleep  will  become  profound  or  lethargic,  all  the 
fiunilties  of  the  mind  will  participate  in  it,  and,  as  already 
observed,  there  will  be  no  ideas  or  dreaming  whatever. 

And  hence  the  second  mode  of  preventing  an  accu-  *nd  lur- 
mulation  of  sensorial,  and  especially  of  irritable  power,  ^**^*^** 
will  be  the  emplojrment  of  narcotics  tiU  the  morbid  habit 
is  destroyed ;  for  these,  when  carried  to  a  sufficient  ex- 
tent, diminish  vascular  action,  and  consequently  take  off 
sense  and  motion  so  completely  as  to  extinguish  the  vital 
principle  altogether,  and  hence  not  only  to  suppress  all 
power  of  dreaming,  but  even  life  itself 

I  had  lately  imder  my  care  for  the  last  species,  a  very  lUustration. 
modest  and  regular  young  man,  who  was  a  student  of 
Christ'^s  College,  Cambridge,  and  was  alarmed  at  the  idea 
of  having  his  constitution  undermined  by  its  continu- 
ance.    He  was  rapidly  growing,  of  slender  make,  and  of 
a  relaxed  habit.     Nitre,  which  has  been  so  often  recom- 
mended as  a  sedative,  in  this  case  did  no  service :  but 
under  the  use  of  a  pill  composed  of  one  grain  of  opium 
and  five  of  camphor  taken  nightly,    and  draughts  of 
myrrh,  and  infusion  of  columbo  acidulated  with  sulphuric 
add,  he  lost  the  tendency  in  a  fortnight,  after  having 
been  subject  to  the  discharge  for  many  weeks.      His 
bowels  were  kept  at  the  same  time  constantly  stimulated 
by  the  pill  of  aloes  and  myrrh :  and  the  cold-bath  formed 
a  part  of  his  regimen.    Pagani  and  De  Ca«elles*  have 
recommended  electricity ;  but  the  author  has  never  tried 
its  effects,  having  uniformly  succeeded  without  it. 
-  '  Where  either  of  these  species,  but  particularly  the  two  ^^^^^ 
former,  are  connected  with  a  morbid  state  of  the  stomach,  affiM^don, 
the  disease  must  be  attacked  in  this  quarter,  as  it  was  ^^'^j. 
with  great  judgement  and  a  favourable  issue  in  the  case  case  must 
quoted  from  Dr.  Yeates.  ^^^"^ 

—    tended  to. 

•  Journ.  de  Medicine,  Tom.  uuut. 
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PEFECT  OR  HEBETUDE  OF  THE  UNDERSTANDING. 

M(5ria  is  a  Greek  tenn  from  fuifo;,  ^^  stultus,  fatuus.^ 
It  is  here  limited  to  its  proper  signification.  Vogel  em- 
ploys it,  though  with  a  different  termination  (morosis 
instead  of  mdria)  in  the  same  or  very  nearly  the  same 
sense ;  but  he  is  ahnost  the  only  medical  writer  that  does 
so.  By  Nenter  and  Sauvages  mdria  is  used  to  denote 
melancholia  complacens  (self-complacent  melancholy)^ 
while  by  others  it  is  employed  synonymously  with  anoea 
or  idiotism.  To  complete  the  confusion,  morosis  (amen- 
tia Morosia)  is  the  name  given  by  Sauvages  to  mental 
imbecility  (mdria  imbecillis),  though,  as  already  observ- 
ed, he  had  just  before  used  mdria  in  the  sense  of  melaiir 
choly.  It  is  precisely  in  the  signification  now  offered 
that  the  term  is  employed  by  Erasmus,  in  his  celebrated 
treatise  entitled  "  Morice  EncomizmT  or  "  The  Praise 
of  Folly ,^  which  he  dedicated  to  Sir  Thomas  Mcnre. 

Moraj  moroTy  morosicsy  morositas^  are  derived  firom 
this  common  source ;  and  uniformly  import  ^^  wayward- 
ness, tardiness,  dulness,  impediment  C  though  the  lexi- 
cographers, not  having  hit  upon  the  right  path,  have 
wandered  in  different  directions  without  being  able  to. 
satisfy  themselves.  In  Sauvages  and  Sagar,  mortmiates 
are  in  fact  "  corpcrece  morice,'"  defects  or  hebetudes  of 
the  bodily  faculties. 

The  preceding  genera  are  founded  upon  a  morbid  per- 
version or  misrule,  a  diminished  or  excessive  excitement 
of  one  or  more  of  the  powers  of  the  mind  operating  i^n 
the  mind  itself  or  upon  the  body.  The  present  is  found- 
ed upon  a  natural  or  permanent  dulness,  or  hebetude  of 
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one  or  more  of  the  same  powers,  producing  a  deficiency  in  Cnr-VL 
the  understanding,  -which,  however,  may  be  regarded  as  patuiiy. 
the  general  frame  or  constitution  of  the  mind,  in  the  same 
manner  as  the  body  is  the  general  frame  or  constitution 
<^the  organs  which  form  its  separate  parts.  Mdria  thus 
exfdaiiied,  will  be  found,  as  a  genus,  to  embrace  the  two 
fidlowing  species: — 

1.  MdaiA    IMBECILLIS.  IMBECILITY. 

2.  PEMENS.  IRRATIONALITY. 


SPECIES  I. 

m6ria  imbecillis. 

mental  9inft^^it9* 

THE  DEFECT  OR   HEBETUDE    PARTIAL,  OR  CONFINED  TO 
PARTICULAR  FACULTIES   OF   THE    UNDERSTANDING. 

We  have  already  observed  that  all  the  faculties  of  the    ^^^^^^ 
innd  are  as  subject  to  a  diseased  disturbance  as  the  or-  q^^^ 
ganfl  of  the  body :  and  hence  all  of  them  are  liable  to  be  rantiki. 
affected  by  the  present  species.     The  whole  of  the  va- 
oeties^  therefore, '  under  which  mental  imbecility  is  ca- 
pable of  being  contemplated  might  form  an  extensive  list: 
but  it  will  be  sufficient  to  confine  ourselves  to  the  four 
following: 

a  Stupiditas.  Dulness  and  indocility  of  the  ap- 

Stupidity.  prehension ;  torpitude  and  po- 

verty of  the  imagination. 
0  Amnesia.  F^bleness  or  failure  of  the  me-. 

Forgetfiilness.  mory. 

7  CreduHtas.  Weakness  and  undue  pliancy  of 

Credulity.  the  judgement,  with  a  faciUty 

of  being  duped. 
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Onr.  vr.    ^  Inoonstantia.  Instability  and  irresolutioB  of 

"^  Fickleness.  the  wilL 

*  M.  imbe-  In  STUPIDITY  there  is  generally  a  dulness  in  several  of 
dn«  Stupi-  ijijg  faculties  besides  the  apprehension  and  the  imagina- 
Stupidity,  tion ;  and  sometimes,  perhaps,  in  all  of  them  :  but  then 
Generally  it  ori^ates  in  these,  and  the  rest  are  for  the  most  part 
tiob^id^  only  secondarily  dull,  as  not  being  furnished  with  a  sufli- 
dieimagina^  cient  number  <^  ideas  or  in  sufficient  rapidity  for  their 
P^«!rion^  use.  Thus  the  judgement  of  a  heavy  or  stupid  man  is 
obtuaeintiiif  often  as  sound  in  itself  as  that  of  a  man  of  capacious  com- 
!r|T*  prehension ;  and  more  so,  perhaps,  for  a  reason  we  have 
iudgement  already  observed  under  alusia  facetosay  or  crack-brained 
<rften  sound    ^f  ^^^^  ^^^  ^  ^  Hj^n  ^f  facetious  quickness  of  parts : 

though  ,         ,       ,  .  .  1  .  1, 

slow:  but  the  heavy  man  requires  time  and  patience  to  collect 

and  eren       jjjg  i^jeas,  and  compare  them  with  each  other ;  for  they 

sounderthan  .,/%'•  ii  -.  .       •         /.  /•         -•  . 

in  fiu:etiou8    are  neiuer  turmshed  to  him  m  a  tree  current  from  his 

quickness,     memory  or  his  imagination,  nor  does  he  readily  apprehend 

^^^°^     or  lay  hold  of  them  as  they  are  offered  from  external  ob- 

Apprehen-    jocts  to  his  perception,  which,  in  effect,  is  little  more  than 

don'to'^^  a  synonym  for  the  apprehension — the  apprehension  befin^ 

perception,    the  perception  in  a  state  of  exercise,  or  exertion.    There 

is  hence  a  material  difference  in  physiology,  though,  per^ 

haps  little  in  practice,  between  ignorance  and  stupidity. 

DifTeiwice     The  former  is  want  of  knowledge  from  want  of  its  ordi- 

pdity^Mid*^  nary  means ;  and  by  the  use  of  such  means  may,  perhaps, 

ignorance,     soon  be  gotten  the  better  of:  the  latter  is  dulness  in  the 

use  of  such  knowledge  as  by  ordinary  means  has  been 

acquired  and  exists  in  the  sensory,  though  in  a  state  of 

Exemplified   Stagnation  or  dormancy.     Mr.  Locke  has  made  the  same 

from  Locke,  distinction,  though  he  has  justly  enough  observed  that, 

for  dl  practical  pui^ses  the  man  of  stupidity  had  afanosr 

as  weU  be  without  his  knowledge  as  with  it.   *^  He,""  says 

this  admirable  writer,  ^^  who,  through  this  default  in  his 

memoiy,  has  not  the  ideas  that  are  really  preserved  there, 

ready  at  hand  when  need  imd  occasion  call  for  them, 

were  almost  as  good  be  without  them  quite^  since  they 

serve  him  to  little  purpose.   The  dull  man,  who  loses  the 

opportunity  whilst  he  is  seeking  in  his  mind  for  those 
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ideas  that  should  searve  Mb  tum,  is  not  much  more  hai^    <3»*  vi. 
in  his  knowledge  than  one  that  is  perfectly  ignorant     It  .  Mj^be. 
IS  Ae  business  <^  the  memory  to  furnish  those  ideas  which  ciUis  stupi. 
it  has  present  occasion  for,  and  in  the  having  them  ready  si^jat;. 
at  hand  on  aU  occasions,  consists  that  which  we  call  in-- 
Tenticn,  &ncy,  and  quickness  of  parts  ^*. 

Stnpida^  or  dulness  of  apprehension  may  be  idiopa-  Caus^  of 
thic ;  but  it  may  also  poceed  from  want  of  education,  or  J^c^i^i- 
edueation  irregularly  conducted;  for  aU  the  faculties  of  patbicafiec- 
tha  mind^  like  the  muscles  of  the  body,  become  invigorated  ^^^  ^ 
and  axe  rendered  more  alert  by  a  well  disciplined  exercise,  proper  edu- 
And  hence  stupidity  is  a  natural  result  of  idleness ;  as  it  *^*^°* 
is  more  particularly  of  idleness  in  conjunction  with  an  un- 
due use  of  wine  and  fermented  liquors,  which  have  a  pro- 
verbial power  of  besotting  the  understanding.     It  is  also  Local  or 
{Koduced  temporarily  or  habitually  by  various  corporeal  ^^ 
distasea ;  as  hemicrania,  chronic  inflammation  or  dropsy 
of  the  head,  gout  in  the  head,  and  sometimes  repdled 
cutaneous  aruptions  or  habitual  discharges. 

Stupidity,  Hke  wit,  is  popagable ;  and  heace  we  fre-  ^^?^P*" 
qoeotly  see  it  run  from  one  generation  to  anoth^;  and  ^*^ 
not  unficquently  it  forms  a  distinctive  mark  in  the  mental 
dwracter  of  districts  or  nations :  in  many  cases,  indeed, 
tdiore  they  border  closely  on  each  other.  The  Dutch  have  Muttrated. 
St  Ie»t  as  much  solid  sense  as  their  neighbours  the  Frendi ; 
but  ihey  are  certainly  less  quick ;  or,  in  other  words,  they 
have  a  duller  fimey  and  apprehension.  Boeotia  in  respect 
to  chovography  was  merely  separated  froai  Attica  by 
Mount  Cithaeron ;  but  in  respect  to  genius  the  two  coun- 
tries were  as  far  apart  as  the  polea  So  in  the  Pacific 
Oeeaa,  the  natives  of  Otaheite  laam  every  thing  with  fii- 
cffity ;  the  natives  of  New  South  Wales  have  no  aptkude, 
and  leain  nothing.  The  residence  of  a  few  missionaries 
a»(mgst  them  for  a  shcnrt  term  of  yeais,  has  nearly  dvi. 
liaed  the  fermer;  the  actual  possession  of  the  country  for 
a  lar  longer  period,  by  a  British  public  and  a.  British  go« 
vemmoit,  with  a  p^^petual  intereoorse,  aad  the  kindest 

«  Eany  cottceniing  Hum.  Underst  B.  II.  Cb.  X.  Smi.  8. 
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encouragement,  has  made  little  or  no  impression  upon  the 
latter. 

A  FAILURE  OF  MEMORY,  however,  which  forms  the 
SECOND  SPECIES  of  mental  imbecility  before  us,  is  a  far 
severer  evil  than  dulness  of  perception  with  poverty  of 
imagination :  for  as  all  the  sources  of  information  to  which 
we  have  been  privy  cannot  be  always  immediately  befoire 
us  to  excite  the  perception,  we  must  necessarily  draw  upon 
oiu*  recollection  for  those  which  are  not  so,  and  whose 
ideas  or  impressions  we  stand  in  need  of.  And  hence  the 
memory  is  the  great  storehouse  of  intelligence ;  and  in 
one  sense  at  least  the  Platonic  doctrine  is  universally  true 
that  "  all  knowledge  is  reminiscence"^.  There  are  some 
minds  in  whom  this  faculty  has  been  peculiarly  retentive, 
as  that  of  Newton,  who  made  it  answer  the  purpose  of  in- 
tuition ;  and  of  Pascal,  who  is  said  never  to  have  forgot* 
ten,  till  his  health  failed  him,  any  thing  he  had  ever  done, 
read,  or  thought  of. 

Retention  of  memory,  however,  is  a  different  property 
from  that  of  quickness.  They  may  and  often  do  co-exist; 
but  they  are  also  found  separate :  for  there  are  many  per- 
sons who  can  well  catch  hold  of  an  entire  song,  an  entire 
sermon,  or  a  series  of  speeches  in  parliament,  and  can  re- 
cite them  almost,  if  not  altogether,  verbatim  immediately 
afterwards,  but  who  lose  all  recollection  of  them  in  a  day. 
or  two :  while  there  are  others  who  are  obliged  to  pause 
over  the  subject  submitted  to  them,  or  to  have  it  repeated 
for  several  times  before  they  can  get  it  by  heart,  yet  who, 
when  they  have  once  fixed  it  in  the  memory^  retain  it  as 
long  as  diey  live.  Mr.  W.  Woodfall,  the  celebrated  re- 
porter of  the  parliamentary  debates,  was  an  instance  of 
the  former  of  these  talents,  in  regard  to  his  powers  of 
apprehension ;  the  well-known  Jedediah  Buxton  of  die 
latter:  though  it  should  be  remarked  that  Mr.  WoodfiiK 
retained  with  as  much  ease  as  he  first  fixed  speeches  in 
his  memory.    ^ 

Failure  of  memory  takes  place  in  a  variety  of  ways. 
It  is  sometimes  general,  and  extends  to  every  sulgect; 
but  it  is  frequently  fiur  more  manifest  on  some  sulgeets 
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than  on  others.     Sabnuth  mentions  &  case  in  which  the    ^Ij^  Y* 
affected  person  had  forgotten  to  pronounce  words,  but  ^M,'imbL 
could  nevertheless  write  them*.  Mr.  J.  Hunter  was  sud-  «11m  Am- 
denly  attacked  with  a  singular  affection  of  this  kind  in  ForgttAU- 
December  1789>  when  on  a  visit  at  the  house  of  a  firiend  "5^  ^^'*- 
in  town.     ^^  He  did  not  know  in  what  part  of  the  hou^ 
he  was,  nor  even  the  name  of  the  street  when  told  it,  nor 
where  his  own  house  was :  he  had  not  a  conception  of  any 
diing  existing  beyond  the  room  he  was  in,  and  yet  was 
perfectly  conscious  of  the  loss  of  memory.     He  was  sen-  ^n  forget- 
sible  of  impressions  of  all  kinds  from  the  senses,  and  there-  wor^  ^ 
fore  looked  out  of  the  window,  although  rather  dark,  to 
see  if  he  could  be  made  sensible  of  the  situation  of  the 
house.     The  loss  of  memory  gradually  went  off,  and  in 
less  than  half  an  hour  his  memory  was  perfectly  reco- 
vered""-(•.  This  might  possibly  be  connected  with  a  gouty 
habit  to  which  Mr.  Hunter  was  subject,  though  not  at 
this  dme  labouring  under  a  paroxysm.     The  late  bishop  ForgetfuU 
of  Landaff,  Dr.  Watson,  gives  a  singular  case  of  parti^  J^y 
amnesia  in  his  father,  the  result  of  an  apoplectic  attack,  nvnes. 
"  I  have  heard  him  ask  twenty  times  a-day,*"  says  Dr. 
Watson,  ^^  ^  what  is  the  name  of  the  lad  that  is  at  college  P 
(my  elder  brother) ;  and  yet  he  was  able  to  repeat,  with- 
out a  blunder,  hundreds  of  lines  out  of  classic  authors^  ^. 
And  hence,  there  is  no  reason  for  discrediting  the  story 
of  a  German  statesman,  a  Mr.  Von  B.  related  in  the 
seventh  volume  of  the  Psychological  Magazine,  who  hav- 
ing called  at  a  gentleman^s  house,  the  servants  of  which 
did  not  know  him,  was  under  the  necessity  of  giving  in 
his  name ;  but  unfortunately  at  that  moment  he  had  for-  Foigetful- 
gotten  it,  and  excited  no  small  degree  of  laughter  by  turn-  ^.3  ^wn 
ing  round  to  a  friend  who  accompanied  him,  and  sajring,  name. 
with  great  earnestness,  *^  pray  tell  me  who  I  am,  for  I  can- 
not recollect'*^ 
From  severe  suffering  of  the  head  in  many  fevers  a  2^^^^' 

oncn  pro- 
•  Cent.  u.  Obs.  41.  N  ducedby 

t  Sir  ETerard  Home's  Life  prefixed  to  hit  Treatite  on  the  Blood,  Inflam-  ^^"^^^ 

■iatioB,&c  ito.  1794b 

.  I  Aneodotet  of  the  Life  of  Richard  Wattom  D.P.,  Biihop  of  Luidafl: 
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great  inroad  is  frequeiitly  made*  upon  the  memory^  and 
it  is  long  before  the  convalescent  can  i^htly  put  together 
aU  the  ideas  of  his  past  life.  Such  was  one  of  the  effects 
of  the  plague  at  Athens^  as  we  learn  from  Thucydides, 
Toifj  34  xoi  Titian  i^AfjiQavB  'xa^avTixa  avaaravTaf  rmv  varrc»t 
ofMiag'  tea)  hyvin^av  a^Si^  rs  auTciif;^  xca  rov^  ivnfiielouii  ^^and 
many,  on  recovery,  still  experienced  such  an  extraordinary 
oblivion  of  all  things  that  they  knew  neither  themselves 
nor  their  friends'^.  A  few  jrears  ago  a  man  with  a  brain- 
fever  was  taken  into  St.  Thomases  Hospital,  who  as  he 
grew  better  spoke  to  his  attenditnts,  but  in  a  language  they 
did  not  understand.  A  Welsh  milk-woman,  going  by  ac- 
cident into  the  ward,  heard  him,  answered  him  and  con- 
versed with  him.  It  was  then  found  that  the  patioitwas 
by  birth  a  Welshman,  but  had  left  his  native  land  in  hif 
youth,  forgotten  his  native  dialect,  and  used  English  far 
the  last  thirty  years.  Yet  in  consequence  of  this  iiever 
he  had  now  forgotten  the  English  tongue,  and  suddenly 
recovered  the  Welsh. 

Boerhaave,  however,  gives  a  still  more  extraordinary 
instance  of  oblivion  in  the  case  of  a  Spanish  tragic  author 
who  had  composed  many  excellent  pieces,  but  so  cxmi- 
pletely  lost  his  memcnry  in  consequence  of  an  acute  fever, 
that  he  forgot  not  only  the  languages  he  had  formeriy 
learnt,  but  even  the  alphabet :  and  was  hence  under  die 
necessity  of  beginning  to  read  again.  His  awn  poems 
and  compositions  were  shown  to  him,  but  he  could  not 
be  persuaded  that  they  were  his  production.  Afterwards, 
however,  he  began  once  mwe  to  compose  verses ;  which 
had  so  striking  a  resemblance  to  his  former  writings  that 
he  at  length  became  convinced  of  his  being  the  author  of 
them*. 

The  memory  may  also  be  prematurely  impaired  (for  in 
age  it  is  a  natural  defect)  by  various  other  causes.  Idle* 
ness  or  inattention  will  do  it,  as  in  the  case  of  stupidity, 
as  will  also-  an  over-exertion  of  the  faculty,  injuries  of  the 
head,  rhemnatic,  or  gouty  pains  in  it,  dy^eptic  maladies, 

*  Pnelect  Acad,  in  Justit.  Med.  ex  Edit  Hallen.  Tom.  iv.  ^  468.    8«* 
il«o  OMt  Of  Meat.Dertngefneiit  r.  $7^ 
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Various  nsroodc  poisens,  prostrating  haemorrhages,  or  want    ^m.  vi. 
of  food,  and  libidinous  indulgence  *.  ^  M.  imbe- 

Dependent  upon  this  last  cause  Sir  Alexander  Crich-  <^U«  Am- 
ton  has  given  a  single  example  of  what  may  be  called  Forgetful- 
perverse  oblivion  in  an  old  attorney,  nearly  seventy  years  "5^   ^^^ 
of  age,  who,  though  married  to  a  lady  much  younger  singular  In- 
than  himself,  kept  a  mistress  whom  he  visited  every  stance  from 
night.     He  was  suddenly  seized  with  great  prostration  of  f^ufc^ce. 
stretch,  giddiness,  and  forgetfulness ;  but  the  lost  was  of 
a  peculiar  kind  and  consisted  in  the  mistaking  the  name 
of  one  thing  for  that  of  another ;  so  that  if  he  wanted 
bread  he  would  ask  for  his  boots,  and  though  enraged  at 
the  latter  b^ng  brought  to  him,  he  would  stiD  call  out  for 
his  boots  or  shoes.  In  like  manner  if  he  wanted  a  tumbler 
to  drink  out  of,  it  was  a  thousand  to  one  but  he  would  call 
f<Mr  the  ordinary  chamber  utensil,  or,  if  this  were  wanted, 
he  would  call  for  a  tumbler  or  a  dish.     This  gentleman, 
however,  was  cured  of  the  complaint  by  large  doses  of 
valerian  and  other  cardiacs. 

In  CREDULITY,  constituting  the  third  variety  of  the  riffisCr©!^ 
imbecility  before  us,  the  faculty  of  the  judgement  is  the  duihas. 
chief  scat  of  disorder.  It  is  unquestionably  more  gene-  -j^lu 
'  rally  to  be  found  among  ignorant  people  than  those  whose  among  the 
minds  are  well  stored  with  the  elements  of  knowledge;  **^*^*. 
but,  as  we  also  frequently  perceive  among  the  former  a  formed,  but 
most  obstinate  and  wilfiil  incredulity,  and  amomr  the  lat-  ^^^^  ^ 

,.  i*      i*    ^  i%  .1.  .  among  tb« 

ter  extraordinary  proofs  of  the  present  faiJing,  it  cannot  former. 
be  r^^arded  as  altogether  an  effect  of  a  general  want  of  Among  the 
ideas :  it  is  in  reality  a  hebetude  or  indolence  of  the  judge-  J^^^— 
ment  or  power  of  ratiocination,  which  induces  a  man  to  evil. 
take  things  upon  trust  and  allows  others  to  think  for  him, 
not  for  want  of  ideas,  but  for  want  of  comparing  one  idea 
with  another,  those  of  probability  with  those  of  improba- 
bifity,  and  fairly  striking  the  balance ;  in  consequence  of 
which^  under  the  influence  of  this  mental  oscitancy,  he 
readily  yields  himself,  body  and  soul,  to  the  opinions  of 
others,  and  follows  such  opinions  blindfold ;  as  those  who 

*  Disfert,  de  Memorne  Lsenone  ex  Bimis  Vener.  Utiu  AlU  1695. 
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Gev.  VI,   shut  their  eyes  must  be  led  by  those  that  see,  or  die  taH 
yB^Ltote-  into  the  ditch. 

cillis  Cre-         This  is  Voluntary  credulity ;  yet  many  have  been  so 
OrJh^ty.    long  accustomed  to  it,  that  it  has  all  the  effectof  a  chronic 
From  bring  disease,  and  is  as  difficult  of  cure  as  the  most  obstinate. 
n^tecLie  Th^"^  *^  **^^  "*^»  however,  whose  judgonent  is  more 
•  ehrooic      moibidly  dull  by  nature,  than  from  inactivity  or  a  n^- 
'••■^        iected  education ;  or  may  possibly  have  been  rendered  90 
fSS^iJKr"  by  intanperance;  who  are  deficient  in  natural  skill  to  uae 
Pik>i»c>         the  evidence  they  possess  of  probaUlities ;  and  being  inca- 
paUe  of  carrying  on  a  train  of  consequences  in  their  heada, 
and  of  weighing  exactly  the  preponderance  of  ccmtraxy 
proofs  and  testimonies,  are  easily  misled,  and  rendered 
the  dupes  of  every  plausible  sophist,  and  the  playthings 
of  every  imposttnr.     "  There  are  some  men,''  says  Mr. 
Lodce,  ^*  of  one,  some  but  of  two  syllogisms,  and  no  mare ; 
and  othera  tlvat  can  but  advance  one  step  further.  These 
cannot  always  discern  that  side  on  which  the  strmigest 
|nroo&  lie ;  cannot  constantly  follow  that  which  in  itself  is 
the  m<nre  probable  opinion.''* 
)  M.  imbe-        There  is  another  imbecility  we  have  noticed,  as  strangely 
^^«^  interfering  with  the  integrity  of  the  understanding;  and 
liieon-         that  is  FICKLENESS,  or  an  instaUlity  and  irresolution  *c£ 
^^\        the  will.     The  feculty  of  the  will  requires  not  only  to  be 
^^M^      directed  aright  in  infant  life,  but  to  be  fbrtified  and 
strengthened  by  a  course  of  exercise  and  discipline  as 
Sludaatioik  much  as  any  faculty  whatever.  This  we  may  say  as  phy- 
siologists ;  but  as  moralists  we  may  speak  a  bolder  lan- 
guage, and  maintain  that  it  demands  the  spur  and  tram- 
mels of  education  even  more  than  all  the  other  faculties 
put  together,  since  it  is  designed  by  nature  to  be  the 
governing  power  and  to  exercise  an  absolute  sway  over  the 
rest,  even  over  the  desire  itself,  by  which,  however,  it  is 
moved  in  all  ordinary  cases. 

A  child  whose  inclinations  have  never  been  reined  in, 
is  perpetually  letting  the  will  and  the  desire  run  together, 
and  changing  both  every  moment ;  and  if  this  dispod- 

*  Humtn  Undentand.  Book  rr.  Cb.  xix.  $  6.' 
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tkm  be  suffered  to  grow  into  a  haUt,  it  will  produce  the    ^^^'  Y* 
fickleness  of  which  we  are  now  speaking,  and  form  a  )M.imbe- 
character  on  which  there  can  be  no  reliance;  whose  de-  c»ii«.lncon- 
termination  of  to-morrow  cannot  be  known  from  that  of  incon. 
to-day:  because  the  will  itself,  void  of  all  firmness  or  »*»n<^'' 
resolution,  is  the  sport  of  every  transient  incident,  every 
mterposing  uneasiness  or  pleasure:  and  which,  hence, 
becomes  its  own  torment  still  more  than  the  torment  of 
diose  around  it ;  since  being  ever  instigated  by  the  feel- 
ings of  the  moment j  and  sacrificing  the  future  to  the  pre- 
sent, it  often  purchases  a  fleeting  gratification,  and  of 
sdiMVcUaate  value,  at  an  expense  of  permanent  and  sub- 
stantial happiness. 

Upon  the  BBMEniAL  process  for  the  mental  infirmi-  Remedial 
ties  whidi  appertain  to  this  species,  little  is  to  be  said  in  SiT^seaML 
a  work  of  medical  instruction.     So  far  as  they  relate  to  o(  M6rm 
corporeal  eauses,  and  we  have  pointed  out  various  causes  ^unbecUity. 
of  this  kind  that  apidy  to  several  of  them,  those  causes  MedicaL 
should  be  minutdy  incpiired  into,  and,  as  far  as  possible, 
removed  or  palliated :  and  whatever  will  tend  to  invigo- 
rate the  entire  frame,  as  the  metalKe  tonics  *,  regularity 
of  diet,  sleep,  exereiae,  and,  above  all,  cold  bathing  f  must 
supply  the  rest     To  the  arms  of  mental  and  moral  in-  Mono. 
stEoeCioD,  however,  die  sickly  understanding  must  be     ^ 
dttAy  entvuflted;  and,  where  these  are  properly  applied, 
the  Hiiiid  a»y  oAai  be  rendered  sufficiently  sound  for  all 
the  oidiluny  pm  poses  of  life,  and  even  for  some  of  its  ele- 
gsMaes;*  thoogh  it  may  never  be  distinguished  for  terse- 
ness, bnllian^,  er  comprehension.     The  leading  aini 
be  to  lay  bold  of  the  strongest  faculty,  and  to 
\  Urn  direet  cultivation  of  this  an  indirect  cultivation 
ofiberest 

*  Agrkcdm  commuUin  Poppium.  Tr.  de  Argento,  p.  186. 
t  JHui&h  VoB  Gebftnche  des  Kdten  Wascen* 
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SPECIES  II. 

m6ria  DEMENS. 

DEFECT  OE  HEBETUDE  OF  ALL  THE  FACULTIES  OF  THB 
UNDEBSTANDIK6. 


GwK.  VI.    Of  this  species  we  have  three  varieties  that 
*^'         quire  a  distinct  notice  :— 
a  Stultitia. 

Silliness.    Folly. 


to 


0  Lerema. 
Dotage.     Superannuation. 


r  Anoea. 
Idiotism. 


Shallow  knowledge,  va- 
cant countenance,  light 
frivolous  fiuicy :  for  the 
most  part  with  good 
nature;  scnnetimea  with 
obstinacy. 

Impotence  of  body  i»  well 
as  of  mind  fimn  pre- 
mature old  age ;  child- 
ish desices  and  pur- 
suits ;  drawling  speeek 
or  garrulous  babble^ 
composed  of  ideas  t&r 
the  most  part  aaeod- 
ated  by  previous. habit. 

General  obUteratioaL  of 
the  mental  powers,  jurf 
affections;  paucity  or 
destitution  of  ideas; 
obtuse  senaibility ;  rm- 
cant  countenance ;  im- 
perfect or  broken  arti- 
culation ;  with  occa- 
»onally  transient  and 
unmeaning  gusts  of 
pasrion* 
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The  diffisrenoe  between  the  undentanding  of  some  men    <^s^'  ^^' 
and  that  of  others  is  extreme;  yet  it  is  not  every  minnte  H^dL 
▼ttistion  from  the  standard  of  soundness  that  constitutes  nneqt. 
a  disease  whether  in  mind  or  body ;  but  as  soon  as,  in  irradoa- 
either  case,  such  variation  becomes  a  marked  or  serious  ^^^' 
evil  it  is  entitled  to  this  name ;  and,  in  the  subject  before 
us,  fidla  within  the  range  of  the  first  of  the  preceding 
varieties. 

This,  which  is  what  we  ordinarily  denominate  aiLLi-  *^^^jj. 
NESS  is  gena^y  a  natural  infirmity,  and  in  some  fiunilies  tiUt. 
i^pears  to  be  hereditary.     A  well  directed  education,  f^^ 
horwever,  may  do  much,  as  there  is  commonly  some  fa-  oeaenUya 
culty  that  will  bear  cultivating  better  than  the  rest,  and  natural  in- 
which  points  to  the  particular  line  to  which  the  stinly  ci  often  ^»- 
the  individual  Aould  be  especially  addressed,  and  in  which  ^of  pal- 
he  m^  ajqpear  respectable*     He  may  have  imitative  pow-  j^^^^^ 
ers,  and  make  a  good  piunter  or  engraver,  though  he  may  managt- 
sot  have  creative  powers,  and  make  a  good  orator  or  poet  °^^^ 
He  may  be  fond  .<£  arithmetic,  and.  fitted  for  trade  and 
jaeiM>mit8,  though  he  may  not  possess  a  taste  for  scieiitific 
aobtleties,  cap  be  well  calculated  fbr  any  one  of  the  profe»- 
sions.     ^ 

Dotage,  when  a  mere  result  of  old  age,  is  hardly  to  ^M.d«nent 
be  regacrded  as  a  disease,  and  is  rarely  accompanied  by  Doti^ 
any  elfervescence  of  the  passions.     But  it  often  appears  Supenn. 
prematurdy^  and  is  especially  accelerated  by  exces^ve 
indulgence  in  corporeal  pleasures ;  sometimes  by  violent 
noital  emotion,  as  anger,  or  by  long  continued  grief. 
Under  the  two  former  of  these  causes,  there  is  often  com-  IXsscriptioaw 
ined  with  it  an  incessant  garrulity,  a  very  high  degree  of 
fasnonate,  but  unmeaning  effervescence,  and  puerile  mo- 
bility.    M.  Pinel  gives  a  striking  example  of  this  in  a  Farther 
person  wlumi  he  had  frequently  an  opportunity  of  seeing*  f,!j|^p2SL 
**■  His  motions,^  says  he,  ^*  his  ideas,  his  broken  sentences, 
his  confused  and  momentai^^limpses  of  mental  feeling 
appeared  to  present  a  perfect  image  of  chaos.    He  came 
up  to  me,  looked  at  me,  and  overwhelmed  me  with  a  tor- 
rent of  words  without  order  or  connexion.     In  a  moment 
he  turned  to  another  person,  whom,  in  rotation,  he  deaf-^ 
cned  with  his  unmeaning  babble,  or  threatened  with  an 
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Gtn.  VI.    evanescent  look  of  anger ;  but  as  incapable  of  deteirmined 
A  M^demens  '"^^  continued  exdtement  of  the  feelings  as  of  a  just  cath- 
Jjeremn.       nexion  of  ideas,  his  emotions  were  the  efibct  of  a  moment- 
Sup^*-       ^  effervescence,  which  was  immediately  succeeded  hf 
nuation.        a  calm.     If  he  went  into  a  room,  he  quickly  displaced  or 
overturned  the  finmiture,  without  manifesting  any  dire<;t 
intention.     Scarcely  could  one  look  off  before  he  would  be 
at  a  considerable  distance,  exercising  his  versatile  fondness 
•for  bustle  in  some  other  way.   He  was  quiet  only  when  food 
was  presented  to  him.    Even  at  night  he  rested  but  for  a 
few  moments.*"   A  strong  desire  of  food,  however,  is  by  no 
means  common  under  this  species:  it  is  perhaps  most  fre^ 
quently  met  with  in  the  dotage  of  old  age  v  but  in  prema- 
ture lerema  we  often  find  the  appetite  entirely  banished, 
and  a  resistance  to  food  of  all  kind  when  offered. 
yM.demeiii       Idiotism,  the  THiKD  VARIETY,  is  oftcn  the  rcsult,  as 
Idb^         we  have  already  observed,  of  an  original  misformation  of 
Often  from    *^®  crauium,  sometimes  in  respect  to  thickness,  more  fre- 
morWd         queutly  in  respect  to  shape ;  by  both  which  the  internal 
the"cra^ura.  ^a^ity,  and  consequently  the  capacity  of  the  brain,  is  un- 
duly diminished. 
At  other  The  internal  causes  are  habitual  inebriety,  excessive 

internJ**       ^^^  enervating  pleasures,  violent  agitation  of  the  passions, 
causes.  whether  pleasureable  or  painful,  as  overwhelming  joy, 

startling  terror,  deep  and  protracted  grief,  or  furious  an- 
ger;  tumours  within  the  cavity  of  the  cranium;  inju- 
dicious management  in  ecphronia,  and  especially  an  ex- 
cessive use  of  the  lancet.    To  which  some  add  suppressed 
discharges  or  eruptions,  asblennorrhoea*,  and  itch  "f,  and 
the  drinking  of  human  blood  J. 
More  fre-      •    Idiotism,  howcver,  is  more  frequently  congenital,  than 
c^!i^ttl     accidental ;  and  it  is  melancholy  to  think  that  it  is  Jdso 
sometimes  hereditary.  Of  those  who  are  idiots  from  birth 
Often  united  many,  moreover,  are  sooner  or  later  afflicted  with  palsy  or 
l^lJp^^^  epilepsy,  or  both;  a  clear  proof  of  the  existence  of  some 
organic  affection  of  the  brain  or  nerves :  the  former  being 

«  Bbrmami,  Beytrage  zur  anfkliruDg  det  Trippen. 
t  Wantner,  Joum.  de  Medicine,  Tom,  lyu  p.  116. 
t  Senncrt,  Institut  cum  Paralis.    Vitel.   1667.  4lo.    Zacut.  Lusit.  Prax. 
Med.  Adm.  i.  m.  9bs.  79. 


someUmes  partial,  and  confined  to  the  face  only  or  extend-    ^»>*-  vi. 
ing  down  one  of  the  sides.     Idiots  rarely  attain  old  age ;  /^7.*'d  "* 
they  seldom  exceed  the  term  of  thirty  years;  and  when  mensAncea. 
paralysis  or  epilepsy  are  concomitants,  they  nsually  die  at  ^***°*''"- 
a  much  earlier  period. 

In  idiotism  the  ideas  of  sensation  and  of  reflection  ap-  DcscripUon. 
pear  to  be  equally  inaccurate.  There  is  a  vague,  unsteady, 
wandering  eye,  seldom  fixed  for  any  length  of  time  upon 
any  <me  object ;  a  stupid  expression  of  countenance  in  . 
which  no  sign  of  intelligence  is  pourtrayed;  a  gaping 
mouth  from  which  the  saliva  flows  constantly:  a  perpetual 
rcdhng  and  tossing  of  the  head ;  no  memory,  no  language, 
no  reason.  The  idiot  has  all  the  animal  instincts,  and 
sfflne  of  the  passions.  Of  the  last,  joy,  fear,  and  anger, 
are  those  widi  which  he  is  most  frequeptly  affected,  but 
these  are  of  a  very  limited  kind.  His  joy  is  unmeaning 
flurA ;  his  fear,  a  transiient  quabn ;  his  anger,  a  momentary 
fitof  violence.  The  toys  of  children,  and  the  gratification 
of  hunger  and  thirst,  are  his  only  pleasures :  bodily  pain 
or  fear  of  bodily  pain  his  only  distresses.  It  is  said  that 
idiots  have  sometimes  shown  a  strong  sexual  appetite:  but 
this  is  not  common,  for  they  rarely  seem  to  attend  to  any 
distinction  of  sex*. 

The  treatment,  where  medical  assistance  can  be  of  any  Treatment. 
use,  must  chiefly  depend  upon  the  nature  of  the  cause. 
Blistering  and  internal  stimulants  to  increase  the  action 
of  the  nervous  system,  and  augment  the  habitual  torpitude 
of  the  abdominal  viscera  which  are  usually  affected  in  this 
malady,  offer  the  Surest  chance  of  advantage.  Accidental 
commotion  of  the  brain,  an  occasional  cause,  has  occa- 
sionally also  proved  serviceable,  as  has  likewise  a  fracture 
of  the  cranium.  Hence  too  fevers  have  relieved  the  disease; 
and  active  paroxysms  of  mania  have  proved  a  complete 
core;  and  I  onoe  knew  a  cure  effected  in  a  lad  who  fell 
from  the  first  floor  of  a  house  into  the  street ;  the  torpi- 
tude or  obstruction,  or  whatever  was  the  cause,  being 
hereby  removed. 

*  Crichton,  Of  McnUl  Derangement,  i.  p.  914. 
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ORDER  II. 
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DULNE68,     DEPBAVATIOK,     OR    ABOLITION    OF    ON£     OE 
MORF  OF  THE  ORGANS  OF  CORPOREAL  SENSE. 

Ob^  IL  -^sthetica  is  derived  from  ouaQayofMt,  "  sentio,  et,  pro- 
Various  tig-  prie,  sensu  corporis^.  The  tenn  applies,  however,  to  all  Uie 
nifications  of  external  senses,  and,  in  the  lanimaffe  of  Galen,  peculiarly 

the  ordinal  ,     .    '        ^\r  .cTi.  if  Si.    ^ 

tenn  and  its  expresses  ij  cuffOnTixn  Suvafjii^^ "  the  power  or  faculty  of  sensar 
cQoppoiinds.  tion"".  It  must,  abo,  be  admitted  that  it  is  occasianally 
h^^'  ^PpU^  ^  mental  sensation,  as  in  Isocrates  to  Demoniinis, 
b  lao-  ^^^  '^^^  himm  yvifjuiv  aiairi<rn^  *'  thus  will  you  feel  Uieir 
dates :         mind  or  inclination'^. 

The  term  has  hence  been  used  in  different  significatiuns 
by  different  medical  writers.  It  has  seldom,  indeed,  been 
applied  to  jthe  mind,  but  has  strangely  varied  between  ex- 
pressing sensation  generaUy,  and  the  sense  of  touch  alonew 
lorTomig:  jn  ]>r.  Young'^s  excellent  volume  on  Medical  Literature 
it  tuns  for  the  most  part  parallel  with  its  meaning  in  the 
presort  work,  and  imports  diseased  action  of  all  the  cor- 
poreal senses ;  but,  with  this  appropriation  of  the  tarm» 
there  seems  to  be  an  incorrectness  in  applying  it,  as  the 
same  author  does  immediately  afterwards,  to  defective 
memory y  which  be  names  dysaesthesia  itUemay  and  ranks 
in  the  same  list  or  genus  with  defect  of  the  external  senses. 
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Sauvages,  and  after  him  Sagar  and  Cullen,  have  applied    Cla»  ^y* 
ffj^sssthesiae  to  a  morbid  state  of  the  corporeal  senses  ge-  jEttbetkt. 
nerally  ;  whence  ansesthesise  should  in  their  hands  have  I>umms 
expressed  atony  or  total  inactivity  of  these  senses  gene-  aensa^ 
rally.     But  while  dyseesthesix  extends  to  all  the  senses,  SauTtgei 
anaesthesia  is  by  the  same  writers  limited  to  the  single        ^^' 
sense  of  touch ;  with  no  smaU  perplexity  to  the  young 
student. 

In  the  Physiological  Proem  to  the  present  class  we  have 
taken  so  ftill  a  survey  ni  the  connexion  which  exists  be- 
tween the  brain  and  the  corporeal  senses  by  means  of  the 
nerves,  that  it  is  not  necessary  to  say  more  upon  the  sub- 
ject at  present :  and  I  shall  only  therefore  further  ob- 
serve in  these  preliminary  remarks  that  where  one  of  the  Whtre  om 
senses  is  deficient,  and  especially  where  naturally  defi-  J^/*' 
dent,  the  rest  have  very  frequently  been  found  in  a  more  others  oftn 
than  ordinary  degree  of  vigour  and  acuteness ;  as  though  P?^*"^^ 
the  sensorial  power  were  primarily  derived  from  a  com- 
mon source,  and  the  proportion  belonging  to  the  organ, 
whose  outlet  is  invalid,  were  distributed  among  the  other 
organs*. 

The  genera,  under  the  order  before  us,  are  taken  in  a  Orferef  Ae 
r^ular  series  from  the  corporeal  senses  themselves  in  a  ^^!^ 
state  of  morbid  action,  and  are  in  number  six :  of  which 
the  first  five  are  derived  from  the  five  external  senses, 
and  the  last  firom  a  diseased  state  of  particular  branches 
of  the  nerves  distributed  over  the  frame  generally  for  the 
cranmon  and  pleasureable  feeling  of  health  in  the  diflerent 
ergans' through  whioh  they  are  dispersed. 

I.  PAEOPSIS.    .  .     MOEBID  SIGHT. 

II.  PARACUSIS.  HEARING. 

III.  PAROSMIS.  SMELL. 

IV.  PARAGUSIS.  TASTE. 

V.  PARAPSIS.  TOUCH. 

.VI.    NEURALGIA.  NERVE-ACHE. 

* 

*  Trinckhusius,  De  Csds  sapientii  ac  eruditione,  daris  mirisqueccconim 
<|wniiiduD  actlonibus.    GeraB»  1 762.    Meckren.  Obaerv.  Med.  Chir.  cap:  xx. 
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SENSE   OF   SIGHT   VITIATED   OR  LOST. 

Paeopsis  is  literally  "  diseased  or  depraved  vision,''  firom 
wofa,  male^  and  o^^tf,  visits;  as  paracusis,  "  diseased 
or  depraved  hearing,^  firom  crof  a,  and  cucoui. 

The  ophthalmic  monographists,  by  making  every  va- 
riety of  affection  a  distinct  disease,  have  most  unmerci- 
fully enlarged  the  list  under  this  genus*.  To  say  no- 
thing of  Campiani,  Taylor  has  in  this  manner  mustered 
them  at  two  himdred  and  forty  three  f,  while  Plenck  has 
contrived  to  multiply  them  to  nearly  six  hundredj.  Upon 
a  comprehensive  view  of  the  subject,  it  will,  I  think,  be 
found  that  this  formidable  number  may  be  reduced  to  the 
twelve  species  following : 


1.    PABOPSIS  LUCLFUGA. 


2. 

a 

4 
6. 
6. 

7. 

8. 

9. 
10. 
11. 
12. 


NOCTIFUGA. 

LONGIKQUX. 

PEOPINQUA. 

LATERALIS. 

ILLUSORIA. 

CALIGO. 

GLAUCOSIS. 

CATARRACTA. 

SYNIZESIS. 

AMAUROSIS. 

STRABISMUS. 


NIGHT^IGHT. 
DAY-SIGHT. 
^ONG^IGHT. 
SHORT-SIGHT. 
SKUE-SIGHT. 
FALSE-SIGHT. 
OPAXE  CORKEA. 
HUMORAL  OPACITY. 
CATARACT. 
CLOSED  PUPIL. 
DROP  SERENE. 
8QUINi;iXG. 


*  Campiani,  Raggionamenti  sopra  tutti  i  Mafi  degli  Occhi  descritti,  &e. 
Genoa,  1759. 

t  Catalogue  of  two  hundred  and  forty  three  diseases  of  the  Eyes.  Edin. 
Vol.  I7i9. 

\  DoctrinideMorbis  Oculorum.  8vo.  Vieun.  2d  Ed.  1785. 
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Mostof  these  &U  rather  widim  the  piroraioe  of  die  eplN  ^0«w.  L 
thabnic  surgeon  Aan  of  the  physician;  but,  as  tfiar  gene-  MoMd^ 
ral  nature  ought  to  be  known  to  everjr  practitioRer,  we  a^f^t. 
shall  proceed  to  grre  a  glance  at  each  of  them  in  their  ^^^T^^ 
Older.     The  makdies  of  the  eye  dependant  on  iniamma-  neni  L^ 
lion,  and  constituting  ophthalmy,  have  been  ijready  treat-  ^^t^ 
ed  of  in  Class  III,  Order  II,  Hamatica,  Phlogotica.  turgict] 


SPECIES  I. 
PAROPSIS  LUCIFUGA. 

vision  painfully  acute  in  a  strong  light;  but 
clsae  anb  pleasant  in  a  deep  shade  oe  the  dusk 
of  the  evening. 

The  qpedfic  term  lucifiiga  is  so  distinct  as  at  once  to      Giv.  I. 
point  out  the  general  nature  of  the  affection  while  consti-  g^^"  ^' 
tating  a  v^  prominent  symptom.    The^  author,  how.  name  jiuti. 
ever,  has  found  a  necessity  for  introducing  this  new  name,  ^^J^ 
not  more  from  its  own  deamess  than  from  the  confrision  tenn. 
which  has  taken  place  among  eailier  writers  in  distinguish.  CoijMtm 
ing  the  disease  by  two  directly  opposite  terms,  nyctalopia  ^g|^*4e 
and  hemeralopia,  according  as  these  terms  have  been  former 
used  in  a  literal  or  a  technical  and  implied  sense.     The  ^!^opia 
Greeks  called  it  by  the  former  name,  literally  night-eighty  >nd  henie- 
in  consequence  of  the  person  labouring  under  it  being  !r^^*^. 
only  able  to  see  at  night,  or  in  a  deep  shade;  while 
nyeiahpia  has  been  used  by  most  modem  writera  in  the 
opposite  sense  of  mgfat-sigfat-acA«,  agreeably  to  the  tech. 
nical  or  implied  meaningof  opia  when  employed  patholo- 
logically ;  in  which  case  it  always  imports  diseased  vision, 
as  though  a  contraction  of  the  term  paropia  or  paropsis : 
whence  nyctalopia  has  necessarily  been  made  to  import 
day-sight y  instead  of  night-sight j  or  that  imperfection  of 
vision  in  which  the  eye  can  only  see  in  the  day  or  when- 
ever there  is  a  strong>light.    And  hence  hemaralopia,  the 
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cfjfoAte  to  nyetaloiMa,  had  been  used,  with  the  rane  oob- 
iUaon  and  ooiKtradiction  of  sjgnification ;  by  die  Greeks 
importiiig  doff-^ht^  h&xkg  taken  naturally  or  litevmlly ; 
by  the  moderns  dajhsig/U-ache,  and  eonsequendy  ni^d- 
sighi,  bemg  taken  tedinically  or  by  im^cati(Hi;  and 
henoe  Sanvages,  ^^  Graecis  hemeralopia ;  neoterids  nycta- 
l<^pia.^    It  is  the  IttaoUaa  of  Beer*. 

The  disease  is  dependant  upon  a  peculiar  irritability 
of  the  retina^  produced  by  two  very  different  causes :  a 
sudden  exposure  to  a  stronger  light  than  the  eye  has  heea 
wont  to  sustain ;  and  a  deficiency  of  the  black  pigment 
which  lines  the  choroid  tunic.  If  the  iris.be  weak  and 
torpid  it  is  enlarged;  if  strong  and  contractile,  dimi- 
nished. 

From  the  first  cause  this  disease  is  common  to  those 
who  live  almost  constantly  in  dark  caverns  or  chambers, 
as  mines,  dungeons  or  odier  prisons ;  or  who  have  re- 
cently had  a  cataract  depressed  or  extracted,  the  g^wth 
oit  which  has  still  more  effidctually  excluded  the  lij^t  from 
falling  on  the  retina.  And  in  all  these  cases  we  find  it 
accompanied  with  a  perpetual  nictitation,  from  the  sym- 
pathy which  prevails  between  the  retina  and  the  orbicubr 
muscles  of  the  palpebrae. 

Ramaszini  asserts  that  this  comjdaint  is  ccmunon  to 
the  peasants  of  Italy  who  are  employed  in  agriculture;, 
but  in  whom  he  is  able  to  trace  no  other  peculiarity  than 
a  considerable  enlargement  of  the  pupil  f.  It  is  not 
difficult  perhaps  to  assign  a  reason  for  such  an  affection 
among  these  people,  though  Ramasxini  is  silent  upon  ttbe 
subject.  The  sky  of  Italy  is  peculiarly  bright,  its  atmos-. 
phere  peculiarly  clear,  and  its  temperature  relaxingly 
warm.  The  peasants  of  Italy,  therefore,  are  exposed  to 
the  joint  operation  of  almost  every  cause  that  can  produce 
habitual  debility  in  the  iris,  and  irritability  in  the  retina. 
And  we  find  these  causes  actii^  with  renewed  power  at 
the  time  when  the  disease  chiefly  makes  its  attack,  which 

•  Lahre  von  der  Augenkrankhelten,  als  Ltitfeden  xu  seinen  oflcntlichcB 
Vorlesungen  entworrfen.    QweyBaade,  8vo.    Wien.  1817. 
f  De  Morbiff  Artificum,  &c 
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mese  toldii  «i  ifeTetum  of  gpnng,  or  radier  at  tke     6x»*L 
Temal  equinox,  when  a  double  flood  of  day  breaics  on  Ptr^^ 
them.     And  such  is  the  dinmess  it  produces  that  the  |ucift^ 
peasants  lose  their  way  in  the  fields  in  the  glare  of  noon ;  ^t. 
but  <Hi  the  ajqproach  of  night,  they  are  again  able  to  see 
distiiMstly.    It  is  hence  necessary  for  them  to  keep  tot  How  re- 
some  weeks  in  the  shade  or  in  comparative  darkness,  till  "^^^    . 
the  eyes  recover  their  pfoper  tone :  and  the  weakness,  and 
conaecjuastly  the  disease,  subsides.    And  hence  Ramaszaii 
tells  us  that  in  the  course  of  the  succeeding  mondi,  or, 
in  other  words,  after  .they  iuwre  taken  due  care  of  them- 
selves, the  peasants  recover  their  sight.     The  glare  of  ^e  Prodaced  by 
mm,  in  tropical  regions,  and  especially  where  reflected  ^^°^«nM 
from  bright  chalk-hills,  has  often  produced  the  same  ^  ^ 
effect 

A  deficiency  of  the  black  pigment  is  occasionally  found  Defidency 
in  persons  of  a  fair  complexion  and  light  hair;  and,  as  the  of  <>l«ck 
retina  is  hereby  deprived  of  the  natural  shade  that  softiens  rS^^, 
the  light  in 'its  desmit  upon  this  very  sensible  membrane,  *^  ^^y* 
its  morbid  irritability  is  not  to  be  wondered  at.    Albinoes,  Hence  com- 
who  are  without  the  common  pigment  that  lies  between  the  ";o°  ^o  Al- 
cutide  and  cutis  in  other  persons,  are  always  deficient  in      *^^ 
this  also ;  and  hence  are  peculiarly  subject  to  the  present 
disease.     In  old  persons  the  same  deficiency  is  sometimes  sometimet 
traced,  but  without  painftil  vision :  for  at  this  time  of  life  found  in 
the  optic  nerve  is  become  more  obtuse.     In  horses  this  ^  ^' 
want  of  pigoient  constitutes  what  is  called  a  walUeye,        the  wall- 

The  disease  is  occasionally  found  as  a  symptom  in  ^!° 
ophthalmy,  various  other  irritations  of  the  optic  nerve,  poundaaa 
and  hydrops  capitis ;  and  sometimes  terminates  in  amau-  lymptdm 

_.^^-m  inTuriout 

"^8    •*  .       .  dii»»et. 

Acuteness  of  iiight-vision  is  natural  to  various  animals  Natural  to 

that  prowl'  in  the  dark ;  as  cats,  lynxes,  lions,  and  per-  q"a<Jn>ped» 

-  *^-,     ,       ^-.  1..  1  "^  i_   .  JT      that  prowl 

naps,  all  the  feline  genus ;  which  save  their  eyes  from  at  night. 
the  pain  produced .  by  broad  day-light,  by  a  closer  con- 
traction of  their  irids  than  mankind  are  able  to  eflect ; 
l&xpanding  them  gradually  as  the  night  shuts  in,  till  by 

*  Fiso,  De  Med.  Brasil»  Lib.  n. 
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the  extent  of  the  exjponsion;  diej  are  sble  to  *^  much 
better  than  mankina  in  the  dark.  Ovk,  bats,  cock- 
roaches, mothes,  sphinxes,  and  many  other  insects,  hare  n 
similar  power. 

Where  the  disease  proceeds  fix)m  an  accidental  irri- 
tability of  the  retina,  sedative  applications,  as  the  tincture 
of  bdladonna,  and  internal  sedatives,  as  hyoseyamus 
and  ocmium,  have  often  proved  serviceable,  and  the  more 
so  when  combined  with  the  baric.  In  old  age,  or  an  early 
deficiency  of  the  Uack  pigment  that  covers  thxa  choroid 
tunic,  medicine  has  v^  little  chance  of  success,  and  all 
we  can  hope  for  is  to  afford  occasional  relief  by  pallia- 
tives, if  the  irritation  be  violent,  or  accompanied  with 
inflammatory  sympt<Hns. 


SPECIES  II. 
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VISION  DULL  AND  CONFUSED  IN  THE  DARK  :  BUT  CLEAR 
AND  POWERFUL  IN  BROAD  DAY-LIGHT. 

This  species,  the  nyctalopia  of  neoteric  authors,  is  said 
to  be  endemic  in  Poland,  the  West  Indies,  Brazils,  and 
the  intertropical  regions  generally*.  Its  cause  is  pre- 
cisely the  reverse  of  that  of  the  preceding  species;  and 
proceeds  from  too  great,  instead  of  too  small,  an  habitual 
exposure  to  light,  whence  the  retina  becomes  torpid,  and 
requires  a  strong  stimulus  to .  raise,  it.  At  noon-tide, 
therefore,  it  is  sensible  to  the  impressions  of  objects ;  but 
does  not  clearly  discern  them  in  the  shade  or  towards  the 
close  of  day. 

Day-sight  is  also  said,  in  a  work  of  allowed  autho- 
rity f,  to  be  endemic  in  some  parts  of  France;  and  par- 

*  Hanteftierck,  Recueil  d*  Observations  de  Medicine,  i.  ii. 
t  Mem.  de  la  SodkU  Royale  dc  M^  )786. 
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ticularljr  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Qoche  Guyon  on  the     0«ir.l. 
hanks  of  Uie  Seine.    And  8o  general  is  its  spread  there,  f^mmU  * 
tiiat  in  one  village,  we  are  told,  it  afiects  one  in  twenty  of  noc£i^ 
the  inhabitants,  and  in  another,  one  in  ten,  every  year.  ""^"^^ 
It  makes  its  attack  in  the  spring,  and  continues  for  three  ^,^L- 
months :  Bometimes,  though  in  a  slighter  degree,  return-  riodtcSiy. 
ing  in  the  autumn ;  and  there  are  individuals  who  have 
had  annual  returns  of  the  complaint  for  twenty  years  in 
succession.     It  passes  off  after  having  run  its  couUBe,  or  Bi^teiMd* 
rather,  perhaps,  after  having  been  treated  with  due  me<iB. 
cal  attention,  without  any  inconvenience,  excepting  a 
weakness  in  a  few  eyes  that  renders  them  impatient  of 
wind  and  strong  light.     The  soil  is  here  a  daaoling  chalk, 
and  the  keenness  of  the  first  reflected  light,  after  the 
dreariness  of  the  winter,  is  probably  one  cause  of  so 
general  an  evil.     Perhaps,  however,  there  is  no  part  of 
the  world  in  which  this  disease  is  found  more  commonly,  Still  mote 
or  more  decidedly,  than  in  Russia :  but  then  it  is  rarely  ^"^^^ 
found  except  in  the  Russian  summer,  when  the  eye  is  Ruuh. 
exposed,  almost  without  intermission,  to  the  constant  ^^^^^ 
actionof  light,  as  the  sun  dips  but  little  below  the  hcnrizon,        "" 
and  there  is  scarcely  any  interval  of  darkness.    The 
malady,  again,  mostly  makes  its  appearance  at  this  time 
amoi^  the  peasants,  who  protract  their  hard  labour  in  the 
fields  from  a  very  early  to  a  very  late  hour ;  and  at  the 
same  time  exhaust  and  weaken  themselves  by  theb  daily 
fiitigue.     The  sij^t  is  soon  restored  by  rest,  a  proper  Buflj 
shade,  and  bathing  the  eyes  with  an  inftision  of  any  bitter 
and  astringent  vegetaUe.     Dr.  Guthrie,  in  the  Memoirs  Imtance  of 
of  the  Medical  Society  of  London,  from  which  this  ao-  '^J^^ 
counthasbeentaken,  gives  also  an  example  of  the  disease  led  toes- 
having  appeared  suddenly  a  few  springs  before  in  a  de^  ^^  *™* 
tachment  of  Russian  soldiers,  who,  being  ordered  to  attack  mischieC 
a  Swedish  post,  at  the  moment  of  its  incursion  had  nearly 
destroyed  one  another  by  mistake.     These  men  had  been 
harassed  by  long  marches,  and  been  exposed  night  and 
day  to  the  piercing  glare  of  an  uninterrupted  scene  of 
snowy  mountains,  both  which  causes  had  concurred  in 
producing  this  effect. 
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Sir  Gilbert  Blkne  has  found  it  oeetsiotially  occur  Ik 
scorbu^  padents ;  but  no  such  disease  i^pear^d  in  the 
Buman  soldiery.  I)ens  are  well  known  to  labour  under 
this  defect  naturally ;  and  hmice  they  cannot  see  to  pick 
up  small  grains  in  the  .dusk  of  the  evening,  and  so  em- 
^y  this  time  in  going,  to  roost :  on  which  accomtt  tbe 
disease  is  sometimes  called  hethbUndnees. 

In  this  species  tonics  andgeHttle  stimulants  offer  the 
best  means  of  cure.  The  bark  may  be  fieely  employed 
internally,  and  blisters  externally,'  with  the  vapour  of 
cam}dior,  ether,  or  carbonated  ammonia ;  and  oqcasion- 
ally  illining  the  ball  of  the  eye  with  a  few  dropB  ol  the 
tincture  of  opium,  the  citrine  ointment,  or  a  minute  por- 
tion of  prussiate  of  iron,  also  in  the  form  of  an  ointment. 
Ip  most  of  the  endemic  cases  it  seems  to  be  an  interaut* 
'.tent,  as  the  preceding  species  appear  to  be  pcoasicmidly  ; 
and  in  such  circumstances  a  free  use  of  the  bark  is  the 
plan  chiefly  to  be  diepended  upon.  *  ...       , 

When  the  right  is  once  stimulated  by  the,  fiill  light  ^of 
the  day,  it  occasionally  becomes  peculiarly  acu|;e  and 
vivid.  Plenck  asserts  diat  he  has  known  some  men  la-^ 
bouring  under  this  disease,  evince  so  high  im  excit^nent 
of  viaon  as  to  be  able  to  distinguish  the  stars  atnoson. 
.  Dr.  Heberden  has  communicated  a  singular  case  of  thi^ 
species  which  it  will  be  best  to  give  in  his  own  words  *• 
f  ^  A  man,  about  thirty  years  old,  had  in  the  spring  a  ter- 
tian fever,  for  which  he  took  too  snudl  a  quantity  of  bark» 
so  that  the  returns  of  it  were  weakened  vrithout  being  en^ 
tirely  re$ioved.  He  therefore  went  into  the  cold  bath,  and 
after  bathing  twice  he  felt  no  more  of  his  fever.  Three  daya 
after  ihis  laat'fit,  being  then  employed  on  board  of  a  ship 
in  the  tiv^,  he  observed,  at  sun-setting,  that  all  objects 
began  to  look  blue,  which  blueness  gradually  thickened 
into  a  .cloud ;  and  not  long  after  he.became  so  blind  aa 
hardly  to  perceive  the  light  of  a  candle.  The  next  mom- 
ing  f^ut  sun-rising  his  sight  was  restored  as  perfectly  as 
ever.     When  the  next  night  came  on  he  lost  his  sight 


*  Medical  TraoMCtions,  Vol  ^ 
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again  in  the  same  manner ;  and  di»  ocflNiBQed  for  twelre     On.  L 
days  and  nights.    He  then  came  $Ame  where  the  dis-  tSmi^^ 
order  of  his  eyes  gradually  abated,  and  in  diree  di^s  was  noc^^iu 
entirdy  gone.    A  month  afUr  he  went  on  board  another  ''"^^^^^ 
ship,  and  after  three  days'  stay  in  it  the  night-bliiAiess 
returned  atf  before,  and  lasted  all  the  lime  of  his  remain- 
ing in  the  ship,  whidi  was  nine  nights.   He  then  left  the 
ship,  and  his  Uindneto  did  not  return  while  he  was  upon 
knd.     Some  little  time  afterwards  he  went  into  anodier 
ship  in  which  he  continued  for  ten  days,  during  which 
time  the  blindness  returned  only  two  nights,  and  neret 
afte^Wards.^ 

As  this  distinguished  writer  has  not  undertaken  to  Gnecx- 
aeeount  for  this  singular  affection,  it  may  seem,  perhaps,  P™"*** 
presumptuous  to  drop  -a  hint  upon  the  subject  Yet  it 
diould  not  pass  unnoticed  that  the  man  was  in  a  state  of 
great  nervous  debility,  and  probably  irritability,  as  its 
effect.  He  had  formerly  been  employed,  we  are  told,  in 
kad-works,  and  had  twice  lost  the  use  of  his  hands.  And 
not  many  weeks  from  the  time  the  above  account  closes,, 
he  complained  of  loss  of  appetite,  weakness,  sh(»1iiess  of 
breath,  and  a  cough ;  which,  together  with  other  com- 
I^aints,  gradually  increased  upon  him,  so  that  he  died  be- 
ftre  the  end  of  the  year.  I  have  observed  that  nyctalo- 
pa  nocHJkiga  is  often  an  intermittent  aflfectionl  In  the 
pt€Bent  case  it  was  distinctly  of  this  nature,  and  evinced 
a  decided  quotichan  type.  We  are  not  acquainted  with 
die  exciting  cause  of  this  intermittent ;  but  we  know  that 
when  once  a  drcuit  of  action  has  been  established  in  a 
WMdcened  and  irritable  habit,  it  adheres  to  the  system 
with  almost  invincible  tenacity,  and  is  re-called  with  the 
Qtmoet  fivcility  upon  a  repetition  of  such  a  caose.  And 
hence  the  uniform  return  ci  the  affecticm  on  sUt^Jioard 
i^ere  it  commenced  till  a  cure  was  obtained. 
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SPECIES  III. 
PAROPSIS  LONGINQUA. 

VISIOH  OOT.Y  ACCUEATE  WHEN  THE  OBJECT  IS  FAE  OFF- 

Gnf.  I-     This  is  the  ^sopia  proanmorum  of  Cullctn,  tlie  vue 

SF«:.m.    longue  of  the  French 

s^of  In  both  the  preceding  species  the  morMd .  afiecticm 

ijiiieBy  the     seonis  chiefly  to  appertain  to  the  retina ;  in  the  present 
w^  that    species  it  belongs  chiefly  to  the  iris,  wliich  is  habitually 
^^eding^two     dilated,  and  not  easily  stimulated  to  a  contractile  action. 
4f  the  retina.   «  For  it  is  well  known'',  observes  Dr.  Wells,  "  to  those 
who  are  conversant  with  the  facts  relating  to  human 
vision,  that  the  eye  in  its  relaxed  state  is  fitted  for  dis- 
tant objects,  and  that  the  seeing  of  near  objects  accurately 
is  dependent  upon  muscular  exertion''. 
The  species  oflers  three  varieties  as  follow : 

a  Vulgaris.  Iris  relaxed,  but  moveable. 

Common  long-right.  cornea  mostly  too  flat 

fi  Paretica.  Iris  incontractQe,  pui»l  un- 

Unalterable  long^ht.        changeable,    firom    partial 

paralysis. 
7  Senectutis.  Cornea  less  eonvex ;  rdbxa<* 

Long^ht  of  age.  tion  and  hebeti^de  ommmft 

to  all  thepowtoioftheeyc^ 
•  ^'J^^  ^^^  '^""^  VAEIETY  is  common  to  every  period  ^li^, 
g^^^-  m  which  the  iri^  is  aflSiK^ted  with  an  habitual  relaxation  ; 
lwig-«ght.     and  may  be  sufficiently  understood  from  the  remarics 

already  ofiered. 
^P.longlii-       The  SECOND  VAEIETY  Constitutes  the  disease  called 
quaparettd.  immutability  of  sight  by  Dr.  Young*;  and  is  ad- 

•  PhU.  Trans.    Year  1793. 
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mirably  described  by  Dr.  Wells  in  the  Philosophical    fP^'j{w 
Transactions,  in  an  interesting  case  of  a  young  person  ^  p.  longia- 
about  thirty-five  years  of  age,  whose  retina  was  as  sensible  IS^IU*'^^ 
to  the  stimulus  of  light  as  ever ;  yet  who,  from  a  paresis,  long-sight. 
or  permanent  dilatation  of  the  pupil,  saw  near  objects  with  Singular 
considerable  confusion,  but  remote  objects  with  perfect  pH^J^^^t^, 
accuracy.     The  power  of  moving  the  upper  eye-lid  was  paraiysit  of 
also  lost     It  was  an  extreme  case  of  the  disease  before  us,  J^^jjj"^"* 
complicated  with  partial  paralysis  of  the  adjoining  muscles,  How  imi- 
and  may  be  imitated  by  applying  the  tincture  of  bella-  tated. 
donna.     It  was  easily  remedied  by  the  use  of  spectacles  ]^°]^eJ^ 
with  convex  glasses,  by  means  of  which  the  patient  was 
able  to  read  without  diiHculty  in  a  printed  book,  whose 
letters  he  was  scarcely  able  to  distinguish  from  each  other 
before  the  spectacles  were  applied. 

The  THIRD  VAEiETY  or  that  produced  by  old  age,  yP.  longin- 
constitutes  the  presbytia,    and   presbyopia  of  medical  tutiJ*^"" 
writers,  fi^m  vfia-^uf^  senew;  and  here  the  hebetude  and  i^ng-«»ght 
relaxation,  while  short  of  paralysis,  extend  usually  through  y^^^, 
the  retina,  iris,  and,  indeed,  every  part  of  the  complicated  bytia  of 
organ  of  the  eye ;  on  which  account  the  cornea  becomes  "^^ 
less  convex  in  its  form  and  less  pellucid  in  its  trans- 
parency. 

In  the  present,  as  in  the  other  varieties  of  this  affec-  *l^*^ 
tion  of  the  eyes,  the  best  remedy  for  supplying  the  de- 
ficient convexity  of  the  cornea,  as  well  as  the  deficient 
irritability  of  the  iris,  is  convex  spectacles ;  adapting  their 
power  to  the  precise  demand  of  the  eye  and  increasing  it 
as  the  demand,  grows  more  urgent. 
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SPECIES  IV. 
PAROPSIS  PROPINQUA. 


G«K.  I. 
Sue.  IV. 
Mostly  an 
opposite 
disease  to 
th«  former: 


and  hence  to 
be  remedied 
by  opposite 
means. 

Cured  by 
age; 

but  often 
only  ewred 
temporarily. 


Called  myo- 
piasis»asmice 
are  supposed 
to  possess  it 

naturally. 

Great  con- 
fusion in  the 
common 
technical 
terms. 


VISION  ONLY  ACCUEATE  WHEN  THE  OBJECT  IS  NEAK. 

This  is  in  most  respects  an  opposite  disease  to  the  pre- 
ceding; for  it  not  only  produces  an  opposite  effect,  but 
proceeds,  in  the  main,  from  an  opposite  cause.  In  the 
former  the  iris  is  for  the  most  part  relaxed  and  weakly; 
here  it  is  sound,  often  too  much  contracted :  in  the  fonner 
the  cornea  is,  in  ahnost  all  cases,  too  much  flattened,  in 
the  present  it  is  too  convex  or  polarized.  The  best  pal- 
liative, therefore,  is  spectacles  of  an  opposite  character 
to  those  recommended  imder  the  preceding  species ;  and 
with  these  we  must  satisfy  ourselves  till  age  brings  ua  a 
natural  relief,  by  taking  off  the  entony  and  depressing  the 
cornea.  Unfortunately,  however,  this  is  a  relief  that 
does  not  always  continue  for  many  years ;  since  the  excess 
of  tone  becomes  too  much  lowered  as  the  age  advances, 
and  the  right  grows  imperfect  from  this  causes 

Mice  are  said  to  have  this  kind  of  vision  naturally,  and 
hence  one  of  the  technical  names  for  it  is  myopia  or  myo. 
piasis,  literally  "  mouse-sight". 

In  the  common  technical  terms  for  the  present  and  the 
preceding  species,  there  is  the  same  kind  of  confusion  in 
respect  to  the  colloquial  terms  by  which  these  diseases 
are  distinguished  as  we  have  already  shown  to  exist  be- 
tween the  technical  and  colloquial  names  of  the  first  and 
second  species. 

Thus  paropsis  Umginqua^  the  long-sight  of  the  com- 
mon idiom,  is  the  amblyopia,  or  dyopia  prommorum  of 
Sauvages  and  Cullen,  literally  ^^  morbid  sight  of  near 
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objects  ;^  while  p.  propinquaj  the  short-sight  of  the  com-     Onr.  I. 
mon  idiom,  is  the  amUyops,  or  dyopia  dissitorum  of  p^^  ' 
the  same  writers ;  literally  ^^  morbid  sight  of  objects  far  propinqua. 
oflT.     In  the  terms  now  ofEored  the  technical  and  coUo-  **''*^'**- 
quial  ideas  run  parallel. 


SPECIES  V. 
PAROPSIS  LATERALIS. 

VISION    ONLY  ACCURATE  WITEN  THE  OBJECT  IS   PLACED 
OBLIQUELY. 

Is  tins  species  the  patient  can  only  see  in  aoi  oUique     Own.  L 
direction,  in  ccMsse^oenee  of  some  parCiat  obftiscatfon  of  dJ^  ^. 
the  cornea  (usually  perhaps  from  scratches  or  slight  flUcars)  pUined. 
or  of  the  humours  throuj^  which  the  light  is  transmitted, 
or  from  a  partial  paralysis  of  the  retina.     This  must  not  How  to  be 
be  confounded  with  strabismus,  or  squinting,  as  it  some-  ^^fi^T  ' 
times  has  been,  but  which  proceeds  from  a  different  ttnbinnus 
caase,  and  is  aconnpanied  with  different  phsenomaM. 
In  skew-sight  or  lateral  vision,  the  axis  of  the  eye  affect- 
ed usually  coineides  with  that  ci  the  sound  eye,  thot%h  it 
runs  somewhat  oWquely  to  avoid  the  obstruction  in  the 
tonic.     In  strabismus  the  two  axes  do  not  coincide,  and 
the  judgement  is  formed  from  the  strongest  eye  alone,  ^^i^ 
I^  however,  in  lateral  vision,  the  obstruction:  be  sUch  as 
to  na&e  the  optical  axis  of  the  affected  eye  at  variance 
with  that  of  the  sound  eye,  sqaintmg  must  be  a  necessary 
cmsecpience  of  the  disease. 


orfqdntingv 
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SPECIES  VI. 
PAROPSIS  ILLUSORIA, 

IMAGINARY  OBJECTS  FLOATING  BEFORE  THE  SIGHT; 
OR  REAL  OBJECTS.  APPEARING  WITH  IMAGINARY 
QUALITIES. 

Gev.  L     This  species,  thus  defined,  clearly  includes  two  yarieties 
SMC.VL    as  follow: 

a  Phantasmatum.  Appearances  of  otgects  before 

Ocular  spectres.  the  sight  that  have  no  real 

existence. 
fi  Mutationis.  Real  objects  apparently  changed 

Ocular  transmuta-  in  their  natural  qualities, 

dons. 

Both  these  varieties  offer  a  very  numerous  family  of 
distinct  illusory  perceptions,  which  require  to  be  noticed 
in  their  order. 
m  P.  illuM-  ^  ^^®  OCULAR  SPECTRES,  Constituting  the  first  va- 
ria  phan-  RiETY,  One  of  the  most  frequent  forms  is  that  of  dare 
O^Sr*"^  SPOTS.  These  are  the  muscsB  volitantes  of  many  authors ; 
metres.  and  "  are  sometimes,""  says  Dr.  Young  "  if  not  always 
The  mwM  Occasioned  by  an  opacity  of  some  of  the  vessels  of  the 
Toiitantef  vitreous  humouT  near  the  retina.  They  are  seen  in  a 
tuthor^"*  ^^  light,  and  cannot,  therefore,  as  Sauvages  has  justly 
Caiue.  remarked,  be  caused  by  any  thing  in  the  anterior  part  of 
Apparent  the  eye;  and  they  may  often  be  observed  to  change  their 
po^n^  form  with  the  motions  of  the  eye ;  which  they  could  not 
accounted  do  if  they  did  not  depend  on  some  floating  substance. 
Their  apparent  change  of  position,  when  we  attempt  to 
follow  them  with  the  eye,  is  a  necessary  consequence  of 
the  motion  of  the  eye  itself  which  contains  them*"  ♦• 

*  Delius,  Diss.  Phantasmata  ante  oculot  Tolittntia,  afiactva  ociUorura 
singularis.    Erlang.  1751. 


for. 
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If,  however,  these  phantasmata  depended  upon  vas-     Gut.  t 
cular  opacity  of  any  Idnd,  it  is  difficult  to  account  for  ^^^^^^ 
their  mobility.     And  hence  Demours  is,  perhaps,  nearer  ria  phan- 
the  mark  in  ascribing  them  to  small  portions  of  Mor-  ^JJ^""' 
gagni^s  humour  that  have  acquired  an  increase  of  density,  spectres. 
weight,  and  refractile  power  without  losing  their  trans-  Supposed  to 
parency  *.  And  in  this  view  of  their  formation  Mr.  Guthrie  *f  ^^  "* 

'^  ,      -J       •  the  humor 

COUICiaeS  y .  Morgagni 

Another  form  these  ocular  spectres  exhibit  is  that  of  ^^^j^^T"" 

nbt-woek;   hence  called  suffixsio  reticularis  by  Sau-  ocular 

vi^es,  and  visus  reticularis  by  Plenck.     This  is  some-  spectres  of 

times  permanent ;  sometimes  transitory ;  and  is  probably,  ^f^^ ' 

as  conjectured  by  Sauvages,  produced  by  a  morbid  afiec-  reticularis. 
tion  of  the  arteriolse  of  the  retina. 

A  third  form  is  that  of  spaeks  ;  and  hence  called  by  Sp^  <>' 

Sauvages  sufEusio  scintillans.   It  proceeds  generally  from  scintiUans. 

a  blow  or  excess  of  light. 

The  eye  is  also  troubled  with  an  imairinary  sense  of  l>a««JJng  <>«• 
.       .  1  /»     1        *-i       1     myrmaryge. 

DAZZLING,  constitutmg  the  myrmaryge  ot  the   Greek 

writers.     Its  usual  cause  is  supposed  to  be  a  plethora  of 
the  minute  vessels  of  the  eye. 

Sometimes  from  the  same  cause  the  ocular  spectres  Irndescent 
a^;ume  an  irridescent  appeaeance;  or  exhibit,  in  JJ^JS^^' 
^lendid  succession,  all  the  colours  of  the  rainbow.  This  colons. 
Sauvages  calls  suflusio  coloris.     It  is  occasionally  a  regu- 
larly intermittent  affection,  or  returns  at  stated  periods, 
and  particularly  in  the  evenings;  and  occasionally  the 
morbid  appearance  is  confined  to  a  single  colour.     Dr. 
Heberden  has  given  a  curious  example  of  an  affection  of 
this  kind  in  a  lady  of  advanced  age,  who  took  lodgings 
on  the  eastern  coast  of  Kent  in  a  house  that  lo6ked  im- 
mediately upon  the  sea,  and  was  of  course  very  much 
exposed  to  the  glare  of  the  morning  sim.     The  curtains 
of  the  bed  in  which  she  slept,  and  of  the  windows,  were 
€ff  white  linen,  which  added  to  the  intensity  of  the  light. 
When  she  had  been  there  about  ten  days,  she  observed 


•  Traite  des  Maladies  des  Yeux,  p.  409. 
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isp.muso- 

riamuta- 

tionii. 

Ocular 

transmuta- 

tions. 

Metamor- 

I^op0iaof 

Error  of 
foim. 
Error  of 
motioii. 

Error  of 
number. 

The  diplo- 
pia of  Sao- 
▼iges. 

Error  of 
colour* 


one  evening  at  the  time  of  gun-set  that  first  the  fri]i^;es 
of  the  clouds  appeared  red,  and  soon  after  the  same  colour 
was  diilused  over  all  the  objects  arcnind  her,  and  especially 
if  the  objects  were  white,  as  a  sheet  of  pi^r,  a  pack  of 
cards,  or  a  lady'^s  gown.  This  lasted  the  whole  night ; 
but  in  the  morning  her  sight  was  again  perfect.  The 
same  alternation  of  morbid  and  soimd  sight  continued  the 
whole  time  the  lady  was  on  the  coast,  which  was  three 
weeks,  and  for  nearly  as  long  after  she  left  it ;  at  which 
time  it  ceased  suddenly  and  entirely  of  its  own  accord. 
Excess  of  light  upon  a  delicate  and  irritable  habit,  sppesm 
to  have  been  the  cause  of  this  singular  affection.  The 
retina  was  too  strongly  excited  to  throw  off  the  impression 
easily — and  that  of  the  red  rays  of  the  descending  «un, 
constituting  the  last  impression  commimicated,  remained 
aft;er  the  sun  himself  had  disappeared.  The  circle  of 
action  may  be  easily  accounted  for  by  an  uniform  return 
of  the  same  cause. 

The  SECOND  VARIETY  of  FALSE  SIGHT,  or  that  in  whidi 
real  otrjects  appear  changed  in  their  natural  qualities,  is 
by  Plenck  denominated,  in  consequence  of  such  change, 
metamorphopsia. 

Sometimes  the  change  exhibits  error  of  form  ;  and 
the  ol^ects  app^u*  too  large,  too  small,  cut  in  half,  or 
distorted. 

Sometimes  error  of  motion  :  in  consequence  of  which 
they  seem  to  be  dancing,  nodding,  or  in  rapid  succession. 

Sometimes  error  of  number  :  and  then  they  a]^>ear 
double,  triple,  or  otherwise  increased  or  mult^lied; 
constituting  the  diplopia  of  Sauvages  and  many  other 
writers." 

Sometimes  error  of  colour,  in  which  case  one  hue 
}8  n^staken  for  another,  as  red  for  green,  or  green  £n 
yellow,  ^  ev^  hue  appears  alilce.  Exai^ples  of  this 
imperfection  are  not  unftequent.  Mr.  Scott  has  given  a 
qingMlar  instance  of  it  in  one  of  the  volumes  of  the  Phi- 
losophical Transactions  *,  and  Dr.  Priestly  in  another*f*. 


VoL  u^viu.  177(8.  P.61L 


t  Id.  Lxyu.  1777.  p.  960. 
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The  last  is  especially  worthy  of  notice  as  in  some  degree     Gim.  I. 
a  family  defect;  and  was  communicated  to  Dr.  Priestley  a^p'^^ 
by  Mr.  Huddart  of  North  America.     Of  five  brothers  m  muta- 
and  two  sisters,  all  adults,  three  of  the  former  were  af-  o°cu^r 
fected  with  it  in  a  greater  or  less  de^ee,  while  the  re-  transmuta- 
maining  two  and  the  two  sisters  possessed  perfect  vision.  ^^\ 
One   of  the  brothers  could  form  no  idea  whatever  of  ewS^. 
colours,  though  he  judged  very  accurately  of  the  form 
and  other  qualities  of  objects ;  and  hence  he  thought 
stockings  were  sufficiently  distinguished  by  the  name  of 
stockings,  and  could  not  conceive  the  necessity  of  calling 
some  red  and  others  blue.     He  could  perceive  cherries 
on  cherry-trees,  but  only  distinguished  them,  even  when 
led-rlpe,  ^m  the  surrounding  leaves  by  their  size  and 
shape.     One  of  the  brothers  appears  to  have  had  a  faint 
sense  of  a  few  colours,  but  still  a  very  imperfect  notion : 
and  upon  the  whole  they  seem  to  have  possessed  no  other 
distinguishing  power  than  that  of  light  and  shade,  into 
which  they  resolved  all  the  colours  presented  to  them; 
80  that  dove  and  straw-coloured  were  regarded  as  white, 
and  green,  crimson,  and  purple,  as  black  or  dark.     On 
looking  at  a  rainbow  one  of  them  could  distinguish  it  as 
consisting  of  stripes,  but  nothing  more. 

Dr.  Nicholl  of  Ludlow  has  published  a  case  in  the  .y"''***'\ 
Medico-chirurgical  Transactions*,   of  the  same  kind,  in  a  case 
thoush  the  imperfection  seems  to  have  been  confined  to  connected 

^o  x^  ^  ^  ^        with  paropsiB 

one  or  two  colours  alone.  The  patient  could  easily  dis-  longinqua. 
tinguish  the  green  of  the  grass  or  the  leaves  of  the  trees, 
but,  like  those  in  Mr.  Huddart^s  statement,  he  confound- 
ed with  the  green  die  red-firuit  or  flowers  which  happened 
to  be  intermixed  with  it.  The  false-sight  in  this  case 
was  also  connected  with  paropsis  longinqua;  for  the  pa- 
tient saw  objects  at  a  greater  distance  than  other  people, 
and  more  distinctly  in  the  daric.  The  irids  were  here, 
also,  grey,  with  a  yellow  tinge  round  the  pupil. 

The  causes  of  these  varieties  are  not  always  assignable:  ^^^J^ 
many  of  them,  however,  are  the  same  as  have  been  point-  ^gtMe : 

sometimes 
"'  -  those  of  th« 

•  Transact,  of  the  Medko-Chir.  Soc.  VoL  ix.  preceding 

vanetiei* 
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Gxv.  L  ed  out  under  the  variety  of  ocuUr  spectres.  Diplopia,  or 
i9^?Ubi8o-  errors  of  number,  have  often  been  occasioned  by  long 
ria  muu-  exposure  to  severe  cold,  sometimes  by  local  spasm,  some- 
o!^^  times  by  hydrocephalus*.  Baumer  gives  a  case  pro- 
traosmuu-  duced  by  a  wrong,  position  of  the  pupil  "f.  Raghellini 
^^^  another  caused  by  a  double  pupil  J.  In  Lentin  is  a  sin- 
cause*  of  gularly  complicated  example  of  objects  seen  triply  §. 
diplopia  or  The  chief  diagnostic  of  many  of  these  illusions  is  their 
number.  mobility  ||,  which  distinguishes  them  very  decidedly  firom 
Tripiopian.  the  fixt  spots  perceived  in  the  eye,  and  which  depend 
How  far  re-  on  au  opacitv  of  the  lens,  or  a  defective  state  of  the 

mediable.  .  *-..   ^  .  ^ 

rpj^  y^^  retma.  Ihey  sometimes  precede  amaurosis  or  cataract^ 
pathogno-  though  upt  vcry  often ;  and  when  they  have  reached  a 
mobiSv'  certain  point,  cease  to  become  more  troublesome,  or  ra- 
in time  cease  ^^9  ^^^  habit,  to  be  troublesome  at  all,  and  are  little 
to  be  trouble-  attended  to :  for  if  cataract  or  amaurosis  do  not  soon  ftd- 
**"*^  low,  there  is  no  reason  for  expecting  either  of  than ;  a 

piedi^^oM  to  consolation  of  no  small  moment,  as  no  certain  remedy  haa 
»»y  worse      hitherto  been  discovered. 

pompiaint,  Jn  otjier  cases,  and  especially  where  the  misaffection  i^ 

not  structural,  but  dependent  upon  an  entonic  or  an  atonic 
^(^ondition  of  the  optic  nerve,  muscular  fibres,  or  blood- 
vessels, benefit  has  been  derived,  in  the  first  instance, 
from  local  bleeding,  blisters,  a^d  sedatives ;  the  jsedativea 
being  employed  bofh  generally  and  topically :  and  in  the 
l^st  instance  by  stimulfmt  collyriums,  and  general  tonics. 
Many  of  these  varieties  of  false-sight,  and  especially 
ogular  spectres,  are  also  found  as  symptoms  in  several 
species  of  dinus,  syspasia,  syncope,  plethora,  cephalitis, 
dyspepsy,  and  various  fevers ;  some  few  of  the  filaments 
.of  the  jpreat  sympathetic  pissing  ofi^,  at  its  origin  within 
^e  caverpous  sinus  to  the  orbit,  and  uniting  with  the 
lenticular  ganglion  ^, 

«  Justi,  Baldinger,  N.  Mag.  Band.  xi.  p.  446. 
t  Art  Htfn.  i.  Art.  xxviu 

i  J^tera  al  S.  Coechi  sopra  Toflfesa  della  vist^  in  una  Donaa*  Venet. 
J748,  1749. 

§  libr.  M.  Obs.  20.  ||   Guthrie^  Lectures,  &c  ttt  supril,  p.  Hit, 

i  Ctoquet,  Tkaitft  a'Anatomie  DescriptioD.  Blork,  Betcbreif bung  des  fueiiv 
•  ^tjer  nouTerpaares^  ^Cf    Leip.  1817. 
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SPECIES  VII. 

PAROPSIS  CALIGO. 

novate  eotnta. 

SUIKESS    OE    ABOLITION   OP    SIGHT    FKOM    OPACITY    OF 
THE    CORNEA,    OR    SPOTS    UPON    ITS    SURFACE. 

The  Latin  term  caligo  suflGciently  explains  the  na-     Gnr.  I. 
ture  of  the  disease,  by  importing  "  dimness,  darkness,  ^iJ^^^' 
cloudiness,  obscurity^.     In  old  English  this  opacity,  as  coUoquiai 
Veil  as  the  pterygium  ♦,  was  denominated  a  **  web  of  the  ^^  ^^ 
eye^,  firom  its  apparently  commencing  in  an  obscurity  of 
the  hyaloid  or  choroid  membrane,  and  giving  the  idea  of 
a  film  spreading  across  the  sight ;  whence  Shakspeare  in 
King  Lear,  *^  This  is  the  foul  fiend  Flibbertigibbet ;  he 
gives  the  web,  and  the  pin,  squints  the  eye,  and  makes 
the  hare-Hp.'*'    The  pin  is  a  variety  of  the  synesesis, 
^*  closed  or  contracted  pupil"^,  or  of  one  species  of  amau- 
Tosis,  and  will  be  noticed  in  its  proper  place. 

The  exciting  or  immediate  cause  of  this  disease  is  Exciting 
rarely  discoverable,  as  for  the  most  part  it  makes  its  ap.  ^JXait. 
proach  imperceptibly;  it  is  often,  however,  a  common  coTerabk: 
consequence  of  old  age.     Judging  from  the  last  species,  ^^^^ 
we  may  place  the  usual  proximate  cause  in  a  varicose  or  quence  of 
coogestedstate  of  the  vessels  of  the  cornea,  or  hyaloid  tunic  ^^!|^ 
from  deUlity,  whence  moreover  the  finer  and  more  atte-  proximate 
nuate  -parts  of  the  secerned  fluid  are  alone  carried  off,  and  <«"*^ 
the  denser  and  grosser  left  behind.    Hence  stimulants  and  ^^tl 
tonics,  as  blisters,  weak  solutions  of  brandy,  camphor, 
ahnn,  and  nitrate  of  silver,  are  often  found  useftil  in  the 
present  day;  as  the  saffiron^oloured,  or  golden  acrid  juice 

•  VoL  II.  a.  ni,  Ord.  u.  Sp.  1. 
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of  the  chelidonium  majvs^  or  greater  celandine,  diluted 
with  water  or  milk,  was  formerly. 

The  disease  is  often  accompanied  with  or  preceded  by 
congestion  of  the  vessels  of  the  head,  and  consequently  a 
stupid  pain  and  heaviness :  and  in  some  cases  there  is 
reason  to  apprehend  that  this  affection  of  the  head  is  it- 
self the  cause,  or  rather  that  an  obstructed  liver  is  the 
primary  cause,  Aom  which  the  overloaded  state  of  the 
blood-vessels  in  the  head  originates.  But  where  the  pain 
in  the  head  is  acute,  and  has  followed  instead  of  preced- 
ing the  obscurity,  the  affected  membrane  has  probably 
yidded  to  inflammation.  Leeches  or  cupping-glasses 
should  be  here  Aeely  applied  in  the  first  instance,  as  wdl 
as  brisk  cathartics  and  mercurial  alterants,  and  afterwards 
the  stimulant  plan  just  noticed.  It  is,  however,  generally 
a  tedious  disease  at  best,  and  mostly  incurable :  and  the 
author  has  at  this  moment  a  patient  who  has  laboured 
under  the  whole  of  the  above  symptoms  for  some  months, 
though  it  is  not  long  that  he  has  had  the  care  of  her.  She 
has  tried  local  bleeding,  purgatives,  and  at  night  an  equal 
mixture  of  Plummer^s  and  the  mercurial  pill ;  with  the 
vapour  of  ether  applied  to  the  eyes  three  times  a^y ,  and 
af^parently  with  advantage. 

Baron  Stoerdk  strongly  recolnmended  an  extract  of  the 
pasque-flower,  pulsatilla  nigricanSi  the  anemone  Ptdstt- 
tiUa  of  lann^us,  for  internal  use;  and  from  the  success  he 
ascribed  to  it,  the  plant  found  its  way  into  the  Edinbui^ 
Phaimaaqweia.  The  anemone  pratensis  would  probaUy 
•Bswer  aa  well.  These  plants  in  their  recent  state  have 
very  Ettle  smdl ;  but  dieir  taste  is  extremely  acrid,  and 
when  chewed  they  erode  the  tongue  and  fauces.  Other 
Gerpian  practitioners,  however,  as  Sdimiicker,  Bergius, 
and  Richter,  have  tried  even  die  pulsatilla  without  suo- 
oeas,  though  they  have  carried  dieir  doses  to  a  larger  ex- 
tent dtan  Stoerck  ventured  upon.  Small  and  frequently 
repeated  doses  of  tartariaed  antimony  appear,  upon  so 
many  testimcmies,  to  have  been  successftd  in  various  cases, 
that  it  is  a  remedy  well  worth  a  trial  .  Dr.  Rowley  used 
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U  with  snocesi  upon  an  extensive  fidd  of  prai^ce*.      Gxn,i. 
Gkise  employed  it  with  equal  jmccess  alone  f,  and  Hulb-  p^^i^^^^' 
laad  MS  8ati8&ctorily  in  comfaiBatioa  with  waim  baAing,  (^^- 
and  the  internal  nse  of  miUqiedes  I :  the  het  o£  which,  corm, 
however,  may  be  spared  without  any  serious  risk.     The 
disease  has  sometiaies  disiqipeared  spontaneously,  or  with- 
out any  known  cause. 

Where  the  disease  has  become  permanent,  it  Kiay  be  How  dutin- 
distinguished  from  a  cataract,  and  hence  a  useless  opera-  ^^*^||^ 
tinm  be  avoided,  by  a  greenish  hue  of  the  iris  if  previously  rac^ 
Uue  or  grey,  or  a  reddish,  if  previously  brown.    The  iris, 
mbreover  remains  immoveable,  as  the  debility  has  new  ex-      # 
tended  to  itself  and  from  an  irregular  contraction  of  its 
fringe,  die  pupil  acquires  a  broken,  and  for  the  most  part 
ai^^ular  or  elliptic  ^pe. 

In  newly-bom  in£uits  spots  on  the  cornea  are  occ»«  Spou  on 
sionally  met  with,  which  soon  vaniA  spontaoeoudy  § :  of^n^^ 
probably  the  rays  of  light  acting  as  a  salutary  stimulus  bornfnftnuf 
upon  the  occadon.  ISd^why. ' 


SPECIES  VIII. 
PAROPSIS  GLAUCOSIS. 

DIMNKSS    OK    ABOLITION    OF    SIGHT    FEOM    OPACITY    OF 
THE   HUMOUKS. 

Glaucosis  is  a  Greek  term  from  yxa</*o{,  "  Uueish  or      Gen.  l. 

greenish-tinted,^  from  the  common  colour  of  the  obscu-  spe^     ' 

rity.     It  was  also  called  by  the  Greeks  glaucoma,  and  name,  'm 

by  the  Ramans  glauc^.    Glaucosis  ishcoe  preferred  to  ^l^ludoiL 

•  On  the  Prindpal  Diseases  of  the  Eyes. 

t  NouTeOes  Observations,  &c.  \  Von  Blathem.  p.  159. 

§  Fan.  Med.  Commun.  u.  80. 
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glaucoma,  because  the  final  oma  imports  usually,  and, 
for  the  sake  of  simplicity  4Uid  consistency,  ought  always 
to  import,  external  protuberance,  as  in  staphyloma,  sar- 
coma, and  various  others  noticed  in  detail  in  the  volume 
of  Nosology. 

This  species  is  probably  produced  in  most  instances  by 
a  torpitude  of  action  in  the  absorbents  that  carry  off  the 
waste  fluid  of  the  humours,  similar  to  that  described 
under  the  last  species ;  and  is  sometimes  benefited  by  a 
like  stimulant  and  tonic  plan  of  treatment.  Sennert  calls 
it  indeed  a  caligo,  and  distinguishes  it  by  its  proceeding 
from  a  defect  of  the  aqueous  humour-— caligo  k  defectu 
humoris  aquei ;  by  which  he  seems  to  mean  that  the  tor- 
pitude belongs  rather  to  the  excretory  than  the  absorbent 
vessels;  but,  in  this  case,  the  cornea  would  appear  de- 
pressed or  flattened,  which  is  rarely  if  ever  a  symptom. 

Mr.  Guthrie  has  united  the  two  diseases  in  the  same 
manner  as  Sennert,  describing  both  under  the  name  of 
Glaucoma,  which  he  defines  ^^  an  alteration  of  the  com- 
ponent parts  of  the  vitreous  humour,  accompanied  by  de- 
rangement of  structure  of  the  hyaloid  membrane  of  the 
retina,  and  tunica  choroidea,  the  vessels  of  which  are 
always  more  or  less  in  a  varicose  state.^  * 

Both  this  and  the  preceding  species  have  sometimes 
ceased  spontaneously -f-,  without  any  apparent  cause; 
and  Helwig  I  gives  an  instance  in  which  the  cessation  was 
not  only  spontaneous  but  sudden.  They  have  also  been 
carried  off  by  fever.  In  the  caligo  there  is  often  a  sense 
of  fulness,  stifihess,  or  other  uneasiness,  and  occasionally 
of  pain.  In  the  present  affection  little  disquiet  of  any 
kind  is  complained  of.  CoUyriums  of  the  astringent 
minerals  or  metallic  earths,  or  other  stimulants  are  often 
serviceable,  when  persevered  in  §. 


*  Lectures  on  the  operative  Suzgeiy  of  the  Eye,  p.  214. 

t  Hagendom,  Obsenr.  Med.  Cent  x.  ObL  56.  Franc.  1698,  8vo.  Epb. 
Nat.  Cur.  Dec.  i.  Art.  n.  Obs.  166. 

I  Obs.2S. 

$  CoUezioned*  Osservazioni  e  Riflessioni  di  Chirurgia  di  Giuseppe  Flig«nit 
Dottore  in  Medidna  e  Chirurgia,  &c.  Tomi  jv.  Roma,  IbOS. 
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SPECIES  IX. 
PAROPSIS  CATARRACTA. 

DIMNESS    OE    ABOLITION    QP   SIGHT    FROM   OPACITY   OP 
THE    CRYSTALLINE   LENS. 

The  cataract  as  it  is  now  called,  was  by  old  English      G*v.  L 
writers  named  pearl-eye  or  pearl  in  the  eye,  and  is  -^      ' 
so  denominated  by  Holland,  the  faithful  translator  of  eye ofdd 
Pliny.     Catarracta,  as  a  Greek  term,  is  usually  derived  5^^'** 
from  Karappacra-u,   "  to  disturb,    destroy,  or   abolish^.  da-MU 
xarafpaKTni  or  xaTa^oucmg^  however,  was  employed  by  wbenc«de» 
the  Greek  writers  themselves  to  signify  a  gate,  door,  or  "^^^ 
loop-hole,  and  the  bar  which  fastens  it,  and  becomes  the  ^|^f^  ^^ 
impediment  to  its  being  opened.     And  it  is  probably  tbeteim. 
from  this  last  sense  that  the  term  cataract  was  first  ap- 
plied to  the  disease  in  question,  as  forming  a  bar  to  the 
eyes  which  were  called  the  loop-holes  or  windows  of  the 
mind  by  various  philosophers,  as  we  learn  from  Lucretius, 
who  thus  closes  his  opposition  to  their  view: 

Dicere  porro  oculon  nullam  rem  cemere  posse, 
Sed  per  eos  animum  ut/ort^  q>ectare  rechisb 
Difficile  est  *. 

To  deem  the  eyes,  then,  of  themsdves  survey 
Nought  in  existence,  while  th'  interior  mind 
Looks  at  all  nature  through  them,  as  alone, 
Through  wmdowi,  is  to  trifle— ^ 

Whence,  perhaps,  Shakspeare  in  the  speech  of  Rich- 
mond : — 

To  thee  I  do  commend  my  wakeful  soul 
Ere  I  ietfaU  the  windowt  of  mine  eyes. 

•  De  Rer.  Ntt  u.  360. 
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The  Greeks  themselves,  however,  called  this  disease 
indifferently  hypochyma,  apochysis,  and  hypochysis.  The 
earlier  Latins,  sufiusio:  Wh3e  catarraeia  seems  first  to  have 
been  made  use  of  by  the  Arabian  writers,  and  was  pro^ 
bably  introduced  into  the  medical  nomenclature  by  Avi- 
cenna.  Y^  the  ttiore  66lti\do1i  Jiartie  among  the  Arabians 
was  gutta  cbecwra^  as  that  for  amaurosis  was  gutta  ae- 
rena;  the  pupil,  in  this  last  species,  being  serene  or 
transparent. 

The  Arabians,  who  had  adopted  generally  the  hu- 
moral pathology  of  Galen,  conceived  both  these  diseases 
to  be  die  result  of  a  morbid  rheum  or  defluxion  fidling  on 
a  particular  part  of  the  visual  orb,  in  the  one  case  pro:- 
dudng  blindniess  with  obscurity,  whence  the  name  of  an 
obscure  rheum  or  gutta ;  and  in  the  other  without  ob- 
scurity, whence  the  contrary  name  of  a  transparetit  or 
serene  rheum  or  gutta.  But  as  various  other  diseases, 
and  particularly  of  the  joints,  were  also  supposed  to  ftsw 
from  a  like  cause,  and  were  fin*  more  comn^on,  the  terms^ 
gutta  and  rheuma  were  afterwards  emphatically  applied, 
and  at  length  altogethex*  limited,  to  these  laist  complainter : 
whence  the  terms  gout  and  rheumcttism  which  have  de- 
scended to  the  present  day,  as  the  author  has  already 
had  occasion  to  observe  under  arthbodia  fodagba. 
Tot  gutta  the  Arabian  writers  sometimes  employed  aqua  ; 
and  hence,  cataract  and  amaurosis  are  described  by  many 
of  them  under  die  nttmea  of  aqua  obseiirti^  and  aqua 
Serena ;  and  the  feraier,  by  way  of  emphasis,  sometimes 
under  the  name  of  aqua  or  arqzM  alone.  For  gutta 
obsct^a  the  modem  Crermans  have  revived  the  terms 
ONYX  and  cebatonyx  where  the  lenff  is  pecidiarly  hard 
or  homy  ♦. 

The  opacity  producing  a  catiaract  may  exist  in  the  lens 
alone,  the  capsule  alone,  or  in  bodi ;  thus  laying  a  fbaa«> 
dation  for  the  three  following  varieties  : 


*   See  Langenbeck'i  Prufung  der  Keratonyxis,  ciner  nener  Methode, 
&e.  Gotting.  1811,  8ro. 
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a  Lenlieukris.  TheopadtyexistiiignitkeleiHr  Gcir»  ^ 

LenticdUr  Cataract.  itself,  and  coined  to  it  Paro|«ii 

6  Capsularis.  The  opacity  confined  to  tke  dtiumota. 
Capsular  or  membra-  capsule,  or  rnembno^  of  the 

nous  Cataract  lens. 

7  CoDiplicata.  The  opacity   common  to  the 
Complicated  Cataract,      lens  and  its  capsuk. 

We  are  told  moreover  by  Richter*  of  a  cataract  of  ^J^  **^ 

,         •'  ,  ,         the  huinour 

the  humour  of  Morgagni,  or  the  interstitial  fluid  which  of  Mor- 
lies  between  the  capsule  and  the  lens :  whence  this  has  8V»»t  whtu 
also  been  copied  by  Plenck,  Professor  Beer,  and  Sir 
William  Adams  into  the  list  of  modifications ;  but  rather 
as  a  possible  than  an  actual  case ;  for  none  of  these  prac- 
titioners give  a  single  example  of  such  a  variety  ever 
having  occurred  to  them  with  certainty,  though  Beer 
suspected  it  in  one  casef . 

It  is  sometimes  accompanied  with  a  sac  inclosing  a  SomeUmea 
small  body  of  pus  or  ichor,  and  is  probably  the  result  of  the  ed  whh  a 
inflammation  tha^  produced  it.     In  this  case  it  forms  the  ^^!j^ 
cataracta  capsulo-lenticularis  cum  bursa  ichorem  conti-  and  panf^ 
nente  of  Schmidt  {.  Beer  affirms  that  this  sac  is  commonly  ^gdunSj. 
seated  between  the  lens  and  posterior  part  of  the  capsule,  3^^*^  ^^^ 
and  very  rarely  between  the  former  and  the  anterior  part  §.  of  the  »«. 

Professor  Beer  seems  to  have  refined  a  little  too  mudh  ^?f?P\^ 
in  his  divisions  and  subdivisions  of  cataract,  for  he  not  visiom  of 
only  assigns  a  distinct  place  to  the  Morgagnian,  and  this  ^^^  > 
pustular  cystic,  but  to  a  cystic  form  without  pus,  to  a 
sihquose,  and  a  trabecular;  while  he  Airther  partitions 
the  capsular  into  two  separate  forms,  according  as  it  is 
before  or  behind  in  the  capsular  chamber ;  thus  giving 
us  a  catalogue  of  nine  distinct  forms  of  what  he  calls  the  forlmtruk 
true  cataract;  while  he  allots  four  other  subdivisions  to  f ?^  ^^^  ^°' 

.         ,         ,  .  «  .  .hit  spunoui 

what  he  denominates  the  sptm&us  cataract:  meaning  cstanct, 
hereby  some  other  obstacle  to  vision,  the  seat  of  which  is 

T'  ■■>»■  I    m  III  II  I I  ■■  II  m 

*  Von  der  Ausziehung  des  grau^  Staars.  GikL  1778.  8to« 
f  htiae  von  den  Augenkrankheiter,  Band  u.  Sect.^. 
.    I  UelMrN3bclMMrmidI]0iti%&ew  Wien  1801. 

§  Ldirc  Ton  der  Augenkrankheitir,  Baoiii.  f,  901.  I81& 
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OsK.  I.  without  the  crystalline  capsule,  between  its  anterior 
j^^J^  hemi^here  and  the  iris,  and  consequently  constitutes  a 
Catamcta*  distinct  disease,  embracixur  several  modifications  of  par- 
^^  opsis  Glatuxms. 

^^^         Cataracts  are  of  different  colours  and  of  diflferent  de- 
colour and    grees  of  consistency  from  circumstances  influencing  the 
***'******"*7'  morbid  action  with  which  we  are  but  little  acquainted ; 
and  as  little  with  the  occasional  causes  of  such  action, 
though  old  age  seems  to  be  a  common  predisposing 
cause.     They  are,  therefore,  black,  white,  leaden-hued, 
ferruginous,  green,  amber;   as  they   are  also  fluid   or 
milky,  soft,  firm,  hard,  homy,  and  even  bony,  for  they 
have  been  sometimes  found  of  this  last  texture  ♦.     They 
are  not  unfrequently  the  result  of  an  hereditary  taint, 
adhering  to  generation  after  generation,  and  appearing 
either  congenitaUy,  or  by  a  very  general  predisposition 
afterwards. 
The  oonsist-       From  the  colour  of  the  cataract  no  conclusion,  in  the 
^  gati^red   opinion  of  that  acute  observer  Mr.  Pott,  can  be  drawn  in 
from  the       regard  to  its  consistence ;  but  he  thinks  that  when  the 
softcauract  ^V^^^  crystalline  is  perfectly  dissolved  so  as  to  form  a 
what;haid    «o/i^  Cataract,  it  is  somewhat  enlarged;  and  that  when 
such  dissolution  does  not  take  place,  and  a  hard  cataract 
is  produced^  the  crystalline  is  in  some  degree  lessened. 
The  hard  cataract  has  also  been  distinguished  by  the 
name  of  ripe^  as  the  soft  by  that  of  tmripe.     "  But  if  we 
would  think  and  speak  of  this  matter^,  observes   Mr. 
Pott,  ^*  as  it  really  is,  we  should  say  that  a  dissolution 
or  softening  of  the  crystalline  lens  is  by  much  the  most 
common  effect ;  and  that  seven  times  out  of  mne,  when 
it  becomes  opake,  and  tends  to  form  a  cataract,  it  is 
more  or  less  softened :  the  softening  sometimes  extending 
through  the  whole  range  of  the  lens  and  sometimes 
through  only  a  part  of  it;  while,  however,  the  part  that 
remains  undissolved  is  rarely,  if  ever  so  firm  as  the  centre 
of  the  sound  crystalline.""    Mr.  Pott  proposes  it  as  a 

*  Wenzel,  Trait^  de  la  Cataracte  avec  dea  Obaenrationa.  FwAs,  178a. 
Guthrie's  Lectures>  &c.  oa  th^  Sye^  p.  909« 
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question,  ipirhether  cataracts,  which  have  been  found  per-     Ovv.  L 

fectly  soft,  have  not  in  general  grown  opake  by  dow  pj^iu  ' 

dettrees  ?  and  whether  those  which  have  been  discovered  Caumcta. 

to  be  firm  have  not  become  opake  hastily,  and  been  pre-  „^    . 

jj,  .-/-  ■'',-  ^-    Whether 

ceded  by,  or  accompamed  with,  severe  and  deep-seated  soft  cata^ 
pain  in  the  head,  particularly  in  the  back  part  of  it  ?♦        racuof  dow 

rw^^  .  1    ,    ,       ,      .        ,  ,        ,  . ,    growth  ? 

There  is  no  ophthalmologist,  however,  who  has  paid  ^^  ^^  ^^ 
so  much  attention  to  this  subject  as  Professor  Beer ;  and  rapid 
though  his  divisions  are  perhaps  a  little  too  minute,  yet  ^^"^^ 
the  microscopical  accuracy  with  which  he  has  followed  accurate   * 
up  all  the  modifications  of  the  cataract  are  entitled  to  our  remarks  of 
most  serious  attention.     He  agrees  with  Mr.  Pott  that  a       ^' 
hard  cataract  is  always  comparatively  small,  though  he 
adds  that  every  small  cataract  is  not  necessarily  hard. 
He  is  peculiarly  minute  in  examining  all  the  qualities 
which  the  disease  may  exhibit  of  position,  colour,  shadow,  The  venfi- 
shape,  range ;  together  with  the  mobility  and  degree  of  cataract.  * 
^  prominence  of  the  iris ;  and  till  all  these  characters  have 
been  accurately  weighed,  he  hesitates  to  determine  as  to 
the  variety  of  the  cataract ;  or,  in  eifect  whether  it  be  a 
cataract  at  all.     The  shadow  cast  by  the  iris  constitutes 
his  leading  due.     If  the  lens  in  an  opake  state  maintain  Character 
the  siae  it  possest  when  transparent,  there  is  a  manifest  cLm'timr 
shadow  thrown  back  upon  the  surface  of  the  cataract  by  by  the  ins. 
the  iris.     If  the  cataract  be  less  than  the  natural  lens, 
this  shadow  is  broader  than  usual.     If  the  opake  lens  be 
swollen  no  shadow  is  present,  as  the  capsule  is  pushed 
forward  into  contact  with  the  iris,   and  the  posterior 
chamber  is  abolished.     And  by  carefully  comparing  all 
the  signs  that  lie  before  him,  he  is  able  to  indicate  with 
certainty,  in  every  instance,  the  seat,  the  size,  and  the 
consistence  of  the  cataract 

We  have  already  observed  that  a  cataract  is  occasion-  Sometimes 
ally  the  result  of  an  hereditary  taint ;  in  other  instances  it  ^^^"^^ 
originates  spontaneously,  or  from  causes  we  cannot  trace,  ditary  taint 
It  has,  however,  often  followed  upon  convulsions,  chronic  Occasional 


*  Cbirurgical  Observatiops    relative  to   the   Cataract,   &c.  8vo.   1775. 
London. 
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iiead-ache,  Syphilis,  rheumatism,  suppressed  perspiratiDii, 
and  in  a  few  instances  trichosis  PUca^  or  matted  hair*. 
It  has  also  appeared  as  an  effect  of  inflammation,  produc- 
^  by  a  thunder  storm  f. 

The  siliquose  or  bean-shaped  cataract  is  usually  the 
result  of  a  wound  or  rupture  of  the  capsule,  through  whidi 
the  aqueous  humour  is  admitted  to  the  lens.  In  children 
this  mischief  is  occasionally  produced  by  those  fita  of 
convulsion  to  which  they  are  subject  as  socm  as  bom,  and 
during  which  the  muscles  of  ^e  eye-ball  are  affectod 
widi  violent  spasms ;[.  At  this  age  the  opacity  is  a  light 
gray,  and  evidently  has  'its  seat  in  the  anterior  capsule, 
which  is  shrivelled  and  wrinkled.  In  adults  the  opacity 
is  chalky,  when  the  capsule  has  been  wounded ;  otherwise 
it  is  dusky  or  yellowish ;  and  the  kernel  of  the  lens  usually 
remains,  while  its  surface  and  circumference  are  dissdv- 
ed.  The  opacity  is  flat;  and  the  shadow  of  the  iris  broad. 
From  its  occurring  occasicmally  in  infants  soon  after  Unh, 
it  is  often  confounded  with  a  genuine  coi^enital  cataract. 

Like  PABOPsis  Glaucosis  or  humoral  opacity,  it  has 
sometimes  ceased  spontaneously,  or  without  any  manifest 
eause§;  and  Helwig  gives  an  instance  in  which  the  cessa- 
tion was  not  only  spontaneous  but  sudden  ||.  It  has  also, 
at  times,  been  carried  off  by  a  fever^. 

There  is  hence,  specious  ground  for  conceiving  thf  t 
some  medicine  might  be  discovered  capaUe,  by  some  gene- 
ral or  specific  action,  of  producing  a  like  change,  and 
proving  a  remedy  for  the^sease ;  and  the  more  so  as  we 
find  ganglions  and  other  accidental  deformities  frequmtiy 
removed  from  the  extreme  parte  of  the  system  by  extcnial 
or  internal  aj^licationa.  But  no  such  remedy  has  hitherto 
been  descried,  or  at  least  none  Aat  can  be  in  any  < 


*  De  la  Fontaine^  Cbirug.  Med. 

f  Riehter,  Cbtr.  BibL  Band,  vl  158.  %  Beer»  ut  soprL 

$  Haggendom,  Observ.  Med.  Cent  l  Obi.  60.  Franc.  1698,8^.  ludoK 
MisceD.B<«oLTom.iv.S58.  Walker,  On  the  Theory  and  Cur«  of  a  CitUMt. 
I  Observ.  Physico-Med.  2S,  Au^.  Vind.  WO,  4to. 
f  Velschius,  Episagm.  80. 
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iriiedapoii,  exceptiBgindiosec^aes^fmipiKMedlwtmift-     G«v.l* 
Gftlled  eataractSy  which  have  consisted  in  a  doposiitiim  of  f^l^^ 
lymph  fioBtan  inflammation  of  the  iris  and  dliary  processes :  CaunKt*. 
taar  recourse  has  been  had  to  mercurial  preparations  both  ^'^^'^^ 
external  and  intefsal,  as  well  as  afaaost  every  other  metallic 
salt,  aconite,  the  pasque-flower,  or  pulsatilla,  to  inrotract- 
ed  vomiting,  electricity,  and  puncturing  the  tunics  of  the 
eyes,  but  without  any  certun  advantage*.    This  is  the  ?^*^ 
more  to  be  lamented,  because  whatever  surgical  (^>eration  becauie  of 
may  be  determined  upon  as  most  adviseable,  there  is  no  *•  "^p"^ 
guarding,  on  all  occasicms,  against  the  mischievous  e£bcts  many  opt- 
which  may  result,  I  do  not  me&nfirom  the  complication  or  '^^'V^ 
aeveri^  of  the  operation,  for  this,  under  ev^  modifica-  dexterouaij 
tion,  is  simpler  and  less  formidable  than  the  uninitiated  P^^^""^ 
can  readily  imagine;  but  from  the  tendency  which  is  i^l^^ 
sometimes  met  with,  from  idiosyncrasy,  habits  some  pecu- 
liar acrimony,  or  other  irritable  principle,  to  run  rapidly 
into  a  state  of  ulcerative  inflammation,  and  in  a  angle 
night,  or  even  a  few  hours,  in  spite  €£  the  wisest  precau- 
tions that  can  be  adopted,  to  endanger  a  total  and  p^- 
manent  loss  of  vision.    I  speak  from  personal  knowledge,  BlujtnttdL 
and  have,  in  one  or  two  instances,  seen  such  an  eSect  fol- 
low, after  the  operation  had  been  p^orraed  with  the 
utmost  dexterity,  and  with  every  promise  ci  success;  and 
where  a  total  blindness  has  taken  ]dace  in  both  eyes,  the 
opevatiott  having  been  performed  on  both ;  neither  of  them 
being  quite  cpake  antecedently,  and  cme  <^  them  in  no- 
thing more  than  an  mcipi^nt  9tate  of  the  disease,  and  the 
patient  capable  of  writing  and  reading  with  it*    And  Heace  an 
hence  it  is  &r  better,  in  the  author's  iqiinim,  to  h^ve  a  ^^^ 
trial  made  on  one  eye  only  at  a  time,  and  diat  the  worst,  hadreoouive 
where  both  are  affected  and  one  is  still  useful,  than  to  ^JJ^ 
sidyect  both  to  the  swne  risk ;  for  the  sympaAy  between 
them  is  so  consideraUe,  that  if  an  inflammatory  process 
from  any  constitutional  or  accidental  cause  should  show 


*  Bejtrafe  xvr  CUrufgie  and  Augienheffkunit.    Von  ¥rwnn  Reiiiiis«r, 
iff.    GaftbgM,  1S14, 
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itself  in  either,  the  other  would  be  sure  to  associate  in  the 
morbid  action. 

The  usual  modes  of  operating  for  the  cure  of  a  cataract 
are  three ;  that  of  couching  or  depression :  that  of  extrac- 
tion :  and  that  of,  what  is  called,  absorption*.  The  first 
was  well  known  to  the  practitioners  of  Greece  and  Rome ; 
and  is  ably  described  by  Celsus,  who  advises,  in  cases 
where  the  lens  cannot  be  kept  down,  to  cut  it  into  pieces 
with  the  sharp-edged  acus  or  needle,  by  which  mean  it 
will  be  the  more  readily  absorbed.  And,  from  this  last 
remark,  we  have  some  reason  for  believing  that  even  the 
third  of  the  above  methods,  that  of  absorption,  was  also 
known  at  the  same  time ;  as  it  is  probable,  indeed,  that 
the  second,  or  the  operation  by  extraction,  was  likewise ; 
since  we  find  Pliny  recommending  the  process  of  simple 
removal  or  depression  in  preference  to  that  of  extraction 
or  drawing  it  forth ;  **  squammam  in  oculis  emovendam 
potius  qnam  extrahendam'^f,  which  Holland  has  thus 
honestly,  though  paraphrastically  translated  *^  a  cataract 
or  pearl  in  the  eye  is  to  be  couched  rather,  and  driven 
down  by  the  needle,  than  quite  to  be  plucked  forth.^ 

In  the  East,  however,  both  these  plans  appear  to  have 
been  pursued  through  a  much  longer  period.  Both  are 
noticed  by  the  Arabian  writers  in  general,  and  especially 
by  Avicenna  and  Rhazes ;  and  both  seem  to  have  been 
practised  firom  time  immemorial  in  India,  and,  according 
to  the  account  of  the  cabirajas,  with  wonderftil  success. 
Dr.  Scot  was  informed  by  one  of  the  travelling  operators, 
who,  however,  spoke  without  a  register,  that  in  the  ope- 
ration of  depression  this  success  was  in  the  proportion  of 
a  hundred  who  were  benefited  to  five  who  obtained  no 
advantage  whatever. 

Upon  the  ordinary  operation  of  depression  M.  Will- 
burg  seems  to  have  made  a  considerable  improvement,  by 
pressing  the  cataract  backwards  and  downwards  into  a 
particular  position  where  it  is  less  likely  to  ascend  or  touch 


*  Guthrie,  Lect.  on  the  Operative  Surgery  of  the  Eye,  p.  184,  8yo.  1988. 
f  Nat.  Hist  Lib.  xxix.  Cap.  i. 
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the  retina ;  and  to  this  mode  of  operation  is  ffiven  the     <^s^*  '• 
A  r-  ft  Sf«c.  IX. 

name  of  reclination.  •  Ptropsis 

The  operation  of  extraction  seems  to  have  derived  no  Catarracu, 
small   improvement  from  the  method  of  Sir   William   ^^  .  .  ^ 
Adams,  who,  after  detaching  the  cataract,  first  passes  it  extraction 
throiurh  the  opening  of  the  pupil  into  the  interior  cham-  Improved 
ber  by  means  of  his  needle,  and  then  extracts  it  by  an  and  how. 
opening  on  the  outer  side  of  the  cornea,  instead  of  by 
one  in  its  interior  part. 

The  simplest  and  least  irritating  of  these  operations.   Method  of 
however,  is  that  by  absorption,  as  it  is  now  commonly  mott'^ 
called,  as  it  was  named  precipitation  by  Maitre-jan*,  on   ^'^^®  • 
his  first  noticing  the  dis^pearance  of  portions  of  the 
opake  lens ;  but  which  in  effect  is  neither  absorption  nor  pj Jtionof 
precipitation,  but  solution,  or  dissolution,  as  Mr.  Pott  Maitre  Jan. 
correctly  described  it.     But  it  should  be  known  to  the  Soirent 
operator  that  while  the  solvent  power  of  the  aqueous  S^J^^ueoua 
humour  is  wonderfiilly  active,  that  of  the  vitreous  is  weak  humour 
and  inconsiderable :  and  ]ience  the  solvent  or  absorbent  a^ve : 
plan,  first  practised  by  Buchhom,  and  since  in  our  own  that  of  the 
country  by  Sir  William  Adams,  consists  in  dividing  the  humour 
cataract,  after  its  separation,  into  small  fragments,  and  ^»^^'* 
passing  them  with  the  needle  by  which  they  are  thus  ?^°*^^^ 
divided,  through  the  pupil  into  the  anterior  chamber,  ub  pracuaed 
which  constitutes  the  seat  of  the  aqueous  humour,  appar-  ^  Adams. 
ently  in  perfect  coincidence  with  the  method  first  practis- 
ed by  Gleize,  and  since  recommended  by  Richterf.     The  ^^J^^es 
fragments  thus  deposited  are  usually  dissolved  in  a  few  very  rapid- 
weeks  ;  and  where  the  cataract  is  fluid  they  have  often  ^^'^JJIJ^ 
been  dissolved  and  absorbed  in  a  fisw  seconds ;  and  some-  off. 
times  even  before  the  needle  has  been  withdrawn.     The 
division  is  here  made   through  the   cornea,  previously 
illined  with  belladonna  to  dilate  the  pupil,  and  it  is  to  this 
method  of  operating  that  M.  Buchhom  gave  the  name 
of  cERATONYXis  J.     The  first  inventor,  however,  of  the  Ceratonyxis* 
plan  in  its  simplest  state  was  Conradi  of  Nordheim. 

•  TraitI  des  Maladies  de  TOeil.    Edit,  sec    Troyes,  1711. 

f  Cbirurgische  Bibliothek.  Band.  x. 

4  Buchhom  dr  KfmtonyxiHe.     Halar,  1906, 
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SPECIES  X. 

PAROPSIS  SYNIZESIS. 

ClOMli  VuptU 

DiMNKSS   OR  ABOLITION  OF   SIGHT   FftOM  CONTRACTIOl^ 
X         OR   OBLITERATION   OF   THE  PUPIL. 

CfBH.  I.      The  term  synizesis  is  derived  from  avn^a^  "  consido 

*^^    coeo,  coalesco'** ;  and  was  used  among  the  Greek  gram- 

UM^^cific    mariaas,  before  it  obtained  an  introduction  into  the  medi- 

^^'^  cal  vocabulary,  to  signify  the  coalescence  of  two  or  more 

qrllables  into  one.     This  species  exhibits  two  varieties : 

m  Simplex/  Simple    closure    of   the 

Sample  closed  pupil*  pupil. 

fi  Complicata.  Closure  of  the  pujMl  com* 

Complicated  dosed  pupils  plicated  with  cataract^ 

or  opake  cornea. 
4t  P.  ^.  The  pupil  becomes  closed  or  obliterated  from  a  gra^ 
^1  >™-  dual  contraction  and,  at  length,  coalition  of  the  muscular 
Km]^  fibres  of  the  iris ;  from  inflammation  of  the  surrounding 
doMd  pupil,  meminranes ;  or  from  protrusion  of  the  iris.  In  all  these 
cases  it  is  a  simple  obliteration  of  the  pupil.  It  is 
A  P.  SyiA"  complicated  whcu  the  obliteration  is  combined  with  an 
P^tT*""  opacity  of  the  cornea,  or  with  a  cataract.  When  the  disease 
Complicated  is  an  eflfect  of  inflammation,  it  forms  the  atresia  iridis 
aI^JsT*  of  Dr.  Schmidt  of  Vienna,  who  further  subdivides  it  into 
^  of  complete f  incomplete^  and  partial,  according  as  the  vision 

Schmidt      ig  totally  destroyed,  impaired,  or  confined  to  a  part  of  the 

pupil*. 
Form  of  (be      The  natural  form  of  the  human  pupil  is  circular,  diia 
S^^^^  bemg  the  natural  form  of  the  fine  frmge  of  the  iris  by 

cliwMe.  *        — ■ 

•  Ucber  NachsUar  und  Irtti*  Nachslaar  operationcn.    4to.  Wicn.  1801. 
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which  it  is  surrounded.  But  in  a  veiy  few  instances  the  Gw  i- 
frioge,  or  r»y«,  of  the  iris  has  evinced  a  diffisrent  figure^  ^5  p[%^' 
and  the  pupil,  in  consequence,  has  been  found  oUong,  or  *^  <»>"-- 
heart-shaped  ♦.  The  first  has  occurred  most  frequently :  Co^^^Mt^i 
sod  according  to  Albinus  has  sometinies  preceded  loss  of  ciowdpu^ 
vision  f.  Block  gives  an  instance  in  which  the  disease  J^a^n-' 
was  congenital  and  hereditary  |.  genital  an^ 

If  the  iris  contract  irregularfy,  scHnetimes  only  a  few  of  ***^*"®^^y- 
its  fibres  spread  across  the  pupil,  while  others  are  retract- 
ed :  and  hence  we  have  examples  of  double  or  more  than  Double 
doable  pupils,  though  of  smaller  dimensions  than  the  na-  j^^^^"' 
tiaral  circle.    Sdinus  gives  an  instance  of  two  pupils  here- 
by produced  §,  and  Janm  of  not  less  than  five  f|.     Ihr.  Pupil  five 
Plenck,  who  very  unnecessarily  multij^es  diseases,  con- 
fines  the  term  synizesLs  to  a  total  oontractioft  of  the  pupil; 
and  makes  its  partial  contraction  &  distinct  iiffection, 
which  he  calls  my6sis :  and  the  second  or  complicated  Complicated 
variety,  another  distinct  affection  which  he  denominates  My6af'T'' 
synechia.     But  this  is  to  perplex  rather  than  to  simplify  Plenck. 
the  subject.  l^:^ 

Medicines  in  this  disease  are  of  littlt  avidl.     In  the  Medical 
first  variety  an  external  application  of  the  tincture  of  treatment 
belladonna^  or  a  solution  o(  stramomuia^  which  is  said  to  variety.^'^ 
answer  the  same  purpose  ^,  has  occasionally  effected  a 
cure  by  destroying  the  contractile  action ;  and  dilute  so- 
lutions of  brandy,  camphor,  or  sulphate  of  zinc,  by  their 
tonic  or  stimulant  power.     When  the  disease  does  not  The  second 
yield  to  this  mode  of  treatment,  or  consists  of  the  com-  towrge^. 
plicated  variety,  it  belongs  manifestly"  to  the  art  of  sur- 
gery, and  lis  removal  must  be  sought  for  in  books  on  that 
sulject :  among  the  best  of  which  may  be  mentioned,  Mr. 
tiuthrie^s  Lectures  on  the  Eye  lately  published,  and  Pro- 
fessor Be^^s  Essay  on  Staphyloma,  and  artificial  piq)il. 


•  Eph.  Nat  Cur.  Dec.  m.  Ann.  vii.  vm.  Obf,  21. 
t  Anat  Acad.  Lft.  ti.  cap.  8.        f  Medictnische  BeriueAungen,  p.  1. 
§  Vide  Marcd.  Donat  lib.  ti.  cap.  ii.  p.  619.  J  Memoircs,  &c. 

t  Annual  Report  of  the  Liverpool  Inititation  for  DitMttt  of  the  Bye 
By  Alexander  Hannay,  M.D.  18!^. 
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GiH.l.  published  in  1804  ♦,  and  his  Doctrine  of  the  Diseases  of 
/3  p.  Synil  the  Eye  published  in  1817  +.  According  to  die  nature 
Mis  com.  q{  the  coalition,  Beer  employs  three  varieties  of  operatioii, 
Compticated  u^cision,  cxcision,  and  separation,  which  he  distrngmmes 
doied  pupiL  by  the  names  of  corotomia,  corectomia,  and  corodia- 
Corotomia,   lysis.  The  first  is  the  simplest,  and  that  most  usually  had 

corectomia,  _      -  _*         .....  ••        •  •■ 

corodiaiysis.  recourse  to.  In  the  second,  an  incision  bemg  made  with  a 
cataract  knife,  close  to  the  edge  of  the  cornea,  and  not 
larger  than  the  third  part  of  its  circumference,  the  iris,  if 
it  protrude,  is  laid  hold  of  by  the  hook ;  or  if  no  protru- 
sion take  place,  the  hook  introduced  through  the  incision, 
is  made  to  lay  hold  of  the  pupillary  edge  of  the  iris,  which 
drags  it  through  the  wound  when  a  sufficient  portion  of 
it  is  removed  by  a  pair  of  scissors.  In  the  third  method, 
which  is  that  formerly  proposed  by  Dr.  Reisinger,  the 
operation  is  performed  by  a  double  hook  or  hook  forceps^ 


SPECIES  XI. 

PAROPSIS  AMAUROSIS. 

I9rop  Sktvtm* 

DIMNESS  OR  ABOLITION  OF  SIGHT  WITH  AN  UNALTER- 
ABLE PUPIL,  USUALLY  BLACK  AND  DILATED;  BUT 
WITHOUT  ANY  OTHER  APPARENT  DEFECT. 

Gek.  I.     This  is  the  gutt a  serena  of  the  Arabic  writers,  whence 
'^g\^    the  term  "  Drop  Serene*"  of  our  own  tongue ;  terms  we 

serenaoftbe    ,__^.__..^___________ 

Anbiaiit.        — — —  _  «__ 

*  Amicht  der  Staphylomatoien  Metamorphosen  des  Anges,  uod  der  Kunttli- 

cfaen  Pupilkn  bildiizig. 

f  Lefare  von  der  Augenkraokheiter,  &c.  ut  supr^  -  • 

f  See  also  D.  Weller's  Treatise  Ueber  kunsUicbe  Pupilleo,  und  eine  beson- 

dere  Methode»  diese  fertigen ;  published  in  Langenbeck't  Neue  Biblioifaelc. 

B.  II.  St  4.     See  also  Dr.  Schlagintveit  Ueber  den  gagenwfurdgea  ZusUnd 

der  kiinstlichen  Pupillenbildung,  &c.    Miincben  1818. 
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have  already  ezplaiiied  mukr  paropsis  catabracta.  g^^'Jv 

Milton  is  well  known  to  allude  to  this  affection  in  his  Tuopd* 

beautifol  address  to  light,  as  he  does  also  to  the  cataract  Ammrodi. 

by  him  called  suffusion^  as  the  Latins  call  it  &uffkMw :  c^u^dcd 

but  it  is  singular  that,  in  the  course  of  this  allusion,  he  by  MUton 

seems  doubtftil  as  to  which  of  the  two  diseases  he  ought  JJJ^^^^ 

to  ascribe  his  owh  blindness :  fusion. 

Thee  I  revisit  safe 
And  feel  thy  sovereign  vital  lamp ;  but  thou 
Revisit'st  not  these  eyes,  that  roll  in  vain 
To  find  thy  piercing  ray,  and  find  no  dawn. 
So  thick  a  naop  sbbenb  has  quench'd  their  orbs. 
Or  dim  safFusioM  veil'd*. 

'    The  term   amaurosis  is  derived   from  the  Greek  9"^°°^ 

the  speciuc 

ofAovpog^   **  obscurus,  caliginosus,  opacus'^.      The  most  term. 
common  cause  is  a  paralysis  of  the  retina,  usually  in  con-  ^f^****^ 
junction  with  a  paralysis  and  dilatation  of  the  iris.     Oc- 
casionally, however,  the  iris  is  rigidly  contracted;  its 
debility  being  accompanied  with  great  irritability;  and 
hence,  offering  two  varieties ;  to  which  a  third  may  be 
added,  from  the  disease  assuming,  at  times,  an  intermit- 
tent type. 
a  Atonica.  With  permanent  atony,  and 

Atonic  amaurosis.  dilatation  of  the  pupil. 

p  Spasmodica.  With  a  permanent  contrac- 

Spasmodic  amaurosis.  tion  of  the  pupil. 

y  Intermittens.  With  periodical  cessations 

Intermittent  amaurosis.  and  returns. 

It  would  be  easy  to  admit  other  varieties  if  we  were  to  Other  mo- 
attend  to  all  that  has  been  written  on  the  subject,  and  noticed  by 
adopt  all  the  opinions  that  have  been  delivered ;  for  we  ^^ 
are  told  of  cases  in  which  the  pupil  has  not  been  perma- 
nently immoveable;  but  has  contracted  on  exposure  to  an 
intense  light  f  ;  and  of  others  in  which  the  pupil  instead 
of  being  black  has  evinced  a  pale  or  nebulous  appear- 


*  Par.  Lost,  lu.  21. 

t  Caldaiii   ad  Haller.  v.  Richter,  Nov.  Coram.  Soc.  Goett.  Tom.  iv.  77. 
Hey,  Medic.  Obscrv.  and  laquir.  Vol  3.  p.  1. 
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Gem.  L 
jlnc  XL 
Paropab 


bMtrooitiy 

resclfvbfe 

intodiflerent 

sUgetofthe 

one  or  otiier 

of  the  above. 

Mydriasis 

ofPlenck, 

what. 

Found  as  a 
sjmptoni  m 
some  other 
species  of 
paropsis. 
Fin  or  phi« 
eyct  what. 


ance^.  In  the  first  of  these  exceptions  the  disease  hai 
not  a^uired  comideticm :  and  the  other  is  allowed  for  oo- 
caooniJIy  in  the  definition.  It  will  often  be  found  no* 
thing  more  than  an  incipient  cataract. 

Pknck  makes  a  distinct  disease  of  an  unalteraUe  pupil 
ioith  or  withoiU  injury  of  the  vision  under  the  name  of 
MYDRIASIS.  When  accompanied  with  injured  vision,  it 
is  evidently  a  variety  of  amaurosis;  and  it  is  questionable 
whether  an  unalterable  pupil  is  ever  to  be  traced  without 
defective  vision. 

Under  the  one  or  other  of  these  varieties  amaurosis 
is  also  found,  oocanonally,  as  a  symptom  or  sequel  in 
hysteria,  syspasia,  lues,  and  loeal  rheumatism. 

It  is  probably  to  the  spasmodic  variety  of  this  species, 
that  Shakspeare  chiefly  alludes  by  the  term  pin  or  pin- 
eycy  the  pupil  being  sometimes  contracted  to  nearly  the 
diametar  of  a  pin^s  head ;  though  the  synizesis  is  equally 
.entided  to  the  name.  I  have  quoted  one  example  already 
under  P.  Caligo,  which  he  calls  web-eye :  another  is  con- 
tained in  the  following  couplet : 

—Wish  all  eyes 
Blind  with  the  pin  and  web. 

Diagnostics.  The  existence  of  an  amaurosis  is  known  by  the  specific 
symptoms  of  the  pupil  being  peculiarly  black  and  dilated, 

Conmeaoe-  aiid  the  want  of  coutractibility  in  the  iris  on  exposure  to 
a  strong  light.  Its  commencement  is  often  accompanied 
with  pain  in  the  head,  which  diminishes  as  the  disea^ 
increases.  Yet  it  occasionally  steals  on  without  pain; 
and  if  it  be  confined  to  ode  eye  only,  it  will  sometunes 
exist  for  months  or  perhaps  years,  without  a  penon^s  be- 
ing sensible  of  it ;  as,  in  such  cases,  it  is  «Bly  traoed  by 
the  patient^s  accidentally  closing  the  sound  eye  almie  aad 
then  finding  himself  in  darkness,  or  by  some  other  in^ 
cident* 

The  Uacb  cataract  hat  sometimes  been  oonfouadod 
with  it,  or  mistaken  for  it,  of  which  we  have  just  noticed 
an  instance  in  Milton,  as  has  also  that  modification  of  the 

*  Richter,  Nov.  Com.  Soc.  GoetU  Tom.  rr.  p.  77.  Goett,  Caset,  £d.  u. 
p.  52. 


ment  and 
progress. 


Confounded 
occasionaUy 
withbUck 
cataract: 
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capsular  cataract,  in  which  the  posterior  lamina  of  tlie    ^l^^i 
capstile  is  alone  opake.  Pan>|Mi|i  ' 

The  occasional  cause  is,  Acrefore,  for  the  most  part  ^^^^^L 
incapable  of  bemg  followed  up  *.     Richter  contends  that  ^^^  ^p,y.  * 
it  is  often  dependent  up<m  a  dyspeptic  state  of  the  diges-  ^  caumct 
tiTe  orgatis ;  and  it  has  at  tmies  occurred  suddenly  upon  ^ause. 
a  plethoric  state  of  the  vessels,  apoplexy,  cephalsea,  a 
blow  on  the  head,  or  some  other  injury  of  the  sensorium. 
It  has  sometiittes  succeeded  to  paropsis  hidfiiga^  and 
sometimes  purulent  ophthalmy.    From  die  stronger  sti- 
muhis  of  the  light,  it  is  more  frequent  among  soldiers  or 
labourers  in  tropical  than  in  temperate  climates.  It  is  also 
wdl  known  to  be  temporarily  produced  by  tlie  juice  of  the 
lolanum  or  atropa  Belladonna;  and  in  one  or  two  in- 
stances permanently  from  an  accidental  immission  into 
the  eye  -of  the  poison  of  a  serpent  or  spider  f.    It  has 
IBiewise  been  induced  tiy  a^lash  of  lightni^,  by  insola* 
tion  €B[  undue  exposure  to  the  rays  of  the  sun;  by  a  sup- 
pressed catarrh,  suppressed  hemorrhages,  or  venesection 
when  rendiered  habitual  I ;  by  suppressed  exanthems,  and 
eniptioiis  oi  various  kinds,  especially  porrigo,  herpes,  and 
scabies ;  by  some  sudden  strain  or  o^er  violence ;  or  by 
some  overwhelming  pasdon  of  the  mind  as  wratli   or 
terror  § .  It  has  also  appeared  as  a  sequel  or  metastasis  up-  Soraetimes 
<m  fevers;  and  succeeded  to  the  use  of  poisonous  cosmetics.  m^Sw^i^'^ 
There  are  a  few  cases  in  which  it  has  proved  hereditary  II .  of  other 

FrofessorBeer^  is  minuteindescribing  the  modifications  hu  proved 
diat  proceed  from  plethora,  and  a  morbid  state  of  the  di-  hereditaiy. 
gcstive  organs ;  but  gives  a  still  more  copious  detafl  of  RJ»«>m*tic 
Aat  which  depends  upon  local  rheumatism,  and  which  he,  ^f  Beer, 
hence,  calls  the  rheumatic  amaurosis.  In  this  he  remarks 
diat  the  pupil  is  perfectly  clear,  and  the  iris  unalterable, 

»  Lehre  von  den  Augenkrankheiter,  &c.  von.  G.  J.  Beer,  8vo.  Wen. 

t  BoMDaB,Bc8ekreftvng  vonChjuwi,  P.S69.  Boyl^  Tnet.  de.  Cancord. 
Me£c  Speeific 

I  Heister,  Wahmdun.  B.  n.  p.  441.    Bresl  Saxnml.  1726.  x.  60S. 

§  Hertohnu^  Comm.  in  Rbazis.  Lib.  iz.  Richter.  t.  c.  p.  81.  Schair- 
sclimi^  Med.  and  Ohtr.  Nacfarickten  m.  n.  18. 

I  Redlin,  Curat  Med.  MiHenar.  n.  822.    Oeheme  de  Amaurosi,  p.  SO. 

5  Lehrc  von  den  AiigeAkrankheit.  &c.  ut  supri. 
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GxK.  L     slightly  dilated,  and  thrust  a  little  nearer  the  nose  and 
^^^^    the  eye-brow  than  naturally,  so  as  to  be  in  a  small 
Amaurosis,    degree  displaced  inwards  and  upwards.     The  tears  flow 
Dfopscrenc  ^^  giight  occasions,  and  the  light  is  often  troublesome, 
accompanied  with  an  aching  pain  in  the  eye-balL     The 
movement  of  the  eye  is  impeded,  and  more  in  one  direc- 
tion than  in  others.     This  modification  rarely  proceeds 
so  far  as  to  perfect  blindness. 
Prognostics.      The  prognostics  are  generally  unfavourable,  except  where 
the  disease  exists  as  a  symptomatic  affection.     Where 
we  can  decidedly  trace  its  existence  to  plethora  whether 
entonic  or  atonic,  or  to  some  violent  injury  to  the  head. 
Treatment,    bleeding  and  purgatives  are  clearly  indicated :  and  though 
Bleeding,      ^j^^y  j^^^  frequently  failed  in  the  former,  they  have  often 
proved  of  the  utmost  success  in  the  latter,  when  pursued 
with  great  activity.  Where  however  there  is  great  weakness 
in  the  exquisitely  tender  organ  of  the  eye,  palsy  is  often 
induced  before  these  evacuations  can  relieve  the  oppres- 
sion, which  is  indeed  a  frequent  cause  of  their  failure  in 
Emetics.       ^^^  cases.     In  the  spasmodic  variety  active  emetics  fre- 
quently repeated,  and  resolutely  persevered  in  at  each 
time  till  the  system  becomes  weakened,  as  in  the  treatment 
for  the  epidemic  ophthalmy,  have  certainly  been  at  times 
Blisters  and  found  successfrd.  Blisters  and  sternutatories  also  demand 
^^^^'       attention :  the  first  should  be  applied  to  the  temples ;  the 
second  is  best  formed  of  turbeth  mineral  with  about  ten 
times  its  proportion  of  mild  snuff,  or  any  other  light  pow- 
der.    The  vapour  of  ammonia,  ether,  or  camphor,  mixed 
with  hot  water,  has  sometimes  also  afforded  benefit :  as 
Moza.  has  probably  the  use  of  moxa  frequently  repeated,  so 

warmly  recommended  by  Baron  Larrey.     "  By  this  re- 
medy,""  says  he,  ^^  not  only  has  the  progress  of  amau- 
rosis been  arrested,  but  in  some  cases  removed,  even  where 
the  blindness  was  complete.*^* 
Diapho-  The  rheumatic  form  is  frequently  treated  with  success, 

^^*' ,         and  principally  by  diaphoretics.     Beer  employs  guaiacum 
powder  with  <^d  camphor  Combined,  during  the  day,  and  Dover'^s  pow- 

blisters.  ^ _^ '  

♦  Rccueil  dc  Memoirs  de  Chirurgie,  &c.  Paris.  8vo.  1821. 
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der  at  night  -  ^^  ^^^  tliese  he  has  recourse  also  to  bhs^     Gen.  I. 
ters,  placed  in  succession  behind  the  ear,  on  the  temple,  p^*^*.^'* 
and  over  the  eye-brow,  so  as  to  maintain  a  catenation  of  Amaurong. 
counter-irritative  actions.     Both  this  and  the  plethoric  SH^!!^^' 
vodification,  in  which  local  bleediiig  is  of  the  utmost  be-  stimulants 
nefit,  are  frequently  hurried  on  to  a  complete  develope-  injurious  in 
meat  of  disease,  and  a  total  insensibility  of  the  retina  by  Sm^uoSTi^ 
stimulants,  and  particularly  by  galvanism  and  electricity:  stimulant 
Where  it  has  followed  on  repelled  eruptions,  it  has  alscf  ^wr«« 
been  occasionally  found  to  jrield  to  setons  and  blisters,  or  when^usefui. 
a  restoratidn  of  the  suppressed  efflorescence ;  and,  as  in  Theocca- 

i_j»  It  11  A  wonal  cause 

Other  diseases,  what  has  sometimes  proved  the  source  of  in  some 
its  production^  has  been  found  its  best  r^nedy ;  so  that  <:*>««>  u> 

11,  <,  ,w^         .     1  occasional 

the  cause  has  become  the  cure.     Thus  it  has  at  times  cure  in 
yielded  to  the  violence  of  a  fever,  to  that  of  a  sudden  <^^^ 
Uow  on  the  head,  to  a  strong  light,  to  a  paroxysm  of  con- 
vulsions.    Electricity,  and  especially  voltaism,  has  pro-  Electricity. 
bably  been  serviceable  in  some  instances ;  at  least  the  as- 
sertions to  this  effect  are  very  numerous,  though  in  various 
cases  both  these  have  sometimes  been  altogether  unsuccess^ 
taiy  and,  as  just  observed,  sometimes  highly  mischievous. 
Nor  is  the  magnet  without  its  recommendations,  having  Ma^^netisnu 
been  applied  to  the  upper  part  of  the  spine,  while  minute 
bags  filled  with  iron  filings  were  placed  on  the  eyes* ; 
and,  in  an  imperfect  case  of  the  complaint,  Weher  con- 
eaves  he  derived  benefit.   The  chief  dependencies  besides  internal 
lliesehavebeenoncamphor,cajeput,  musk,  mercury,  iron,  ^^ts. 
baric,  arnica,  and  externally  the  pulsatilla  nigra.     Of  the 
arnica  or  German  leopard^s  bane,  Fellier,  as  well  as  Col- 
lier, speaks  warmly.     The  latter  recommends  it  in  all 
nervous  atonies,  whether  general  or  local.     He  employed 
the  flowers  of  the  plant  in  decoctionf  in  the  proportion  of 
fAout  half  an  ounce  to  a  pint  of  the  strained  liquid,  which 


*  Wiirkung  des  Kunstlichen  Magnets,  &c.  p.  24^  25.  HeD.  v.  Nootnagel, 
I.e.  5  22.    Eph.  Nat  Cur.  Dec  u.  Ann.  V.  Obs.  247. 

f  Prodigious  Enlargement  and  Dropsy  of  the  Bye.  Dr.  Xisyard.  PbU. 
Tiana,  1757-8.  Vol  50.  p.  747. 
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Onr-L     may  be  taken  ift  a  day  or  a  day  and  a  lial£    BiektoE, 
^^^^'    Schmiicker  and  other  Genuan  writers  dedaxe  it  to  beaf  no 
AmuiroM.    avail.    The  pulaatiUa  is  certainly  better  entidod  toatte»* 
?^22Sr  tw«i-    "  I  ^««M  reconuneiid  it^  says  Dr.  Culleii  inth 
P^iiMinia      his  usual  fiberality,  ^^  to  the  attrition  oC  my  ccwu^ 
intitkd  to      and  particularly  to  a  r^ietition  of  trials  in  that  dianaa  ao 
^^        frequmtly  otherwise  incurable,  the  amauroos.  Than^pi- 
tive  experiments  of  Bergius  and  others  axe  not  sufficiem. 
to  discourage  til  trials,  considering  that  die  fisease  may 
depend  upon  different  causes,  some  of  whic^  may  yield  to 
remedies  ihou^^  others  do  not^*    When  distiUed  nidi 
water  it  gives  forth  a  terelnnidiinate  substance  xea»nbling 
eamphor,  whidi  necessarily  possesses  a  stimulam,  and 
Euphntja     Ittnce  a  medicinal  power.    Whence  the  euphraaia  o^fatt- 
to  Ihe^^^  ««*»»  ^^  eye-bright,  obtained  the  dunracter  it  once  poa- 
sest  as  a  qiecific  in  this  disease,  it  is  difficult  to  aay. 
By  Hildanus  and  Lientaud,  however,  it  was  chie%  con- 
fined, even  in  its  senith  of  popularity,  to  die  amamrosb  of 
dd  age.   Its  diief  sensiUe  quality  is  that  of  bemg  a  mild 
Rue.           astringent    Rue,  which  rivalled  it  at  one  time,  and  by 
Milton  is  put  upon  a  levd  with  it,  has  £»  better  preten- 
sions when  used  externally  in  the  form  of  a  potent  infii- 
non ;  for  it  uniteis  the  pnqierties  of  volatile  pungency  and 
bitterness :  both  which,  as  concentrated  in  strong  (Camo- 
mile tea,  I  have  occasionally  found  highly  serviceaUa  in 
an  incipient  state  of  this  disease  produced  by  weaki»88 ; 
though,  as  already  remarked,  none  of  these  should  beem^ 
ployed  in  several  fonns  of  the  disease. 
Narcoaci.         The  narcotics,  if  they  have  ever  been  serviceaUe  in  any 
way,  can  cmly  have  been  so  in  the  spasmodic  variety.  Of 
these  aconite  has  been  chiefly  popular  in  Grermany :  it  has 
been  strongly  recommended  by  many  writers  of  reputa^ 
lion,  and  has  sometimes  been  given  by  gradual  avgmenta- 
Union  ef     tiou  to  the  amount  of  a  drachm  daily -f*.     Chevillard 
sod  bUstert.  Combined  the  use  of  antimonials  with  blisters :  but  cold 
"  "       '         ,■■.■■. .1   ■    I  ■■■ .  ■  I  ,  ^ . I.    ■  . I  i-i  ii     — — 

*  Mk,  Med.  Vol  n.  Ptrt  n.  Qi.  v.  p.  SI6. 

f  Beobachtungea  und  UntersuchuBgea,  &c.  Band,  u,  Nuretnb.  1769. 
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applied-  extenutUy,  and  cold  bathing  as  reogonaendad  by     CIkv.  L 
Waslier,  will  often  be  as  much  entitled  to  our  attentMHi,  ParoMu 
«B  any  other  process.  Amaurom. 

Dr.  Powell  rdates  a  ease  of  sodden  loss  of  Tision,  pr&-  T^^nT* 
«eded  by  an  acutecephaheaiiti  which  an  emetic  was  found,  instance  of 
during  the  act  of  vomiting,  abrupdy  to  restore  sight  to  ^^Pg^^ 
the  rigKt  eye  (for  bodi  were  afibcted)  wHh  a  tensation  as  tion  from 
if  a  flash  of  ligfatanig  had  taken  {dace;  but  the  vision  was  «"^<»^ 
aoon  again  lost.    More  than  a  twelvemonth  nftefwiftrdi  tl^^r^ 
At  patient  returned  to  emeties ;  when,  after  the  use  of  cotreiy  of 
the  second,  the  pujnls  of  the  eyes  recovered  the  power  of  ^wct^S? "JL 
dilati^  and  contraoting  on  exposure  to  %ht,  and  pr»-  ms. 
served  it  till  death;  but  the  fk>wer  of  vision  was  not  re- 
stored.   Doring  the  whde  of  this  case  of  Uiiidness,  the 
sense  of  hearing  was  peeuliarly  aeule*.   Thedisoevay  of  Hetnng 
Br.  Bodi^  that  a  few  nervous  filaments  appertaining  to  the  ^^^"^^ 
great  sympathetic  nerve  are  thrown  off  while  tins  nerve  Explained. 
is  within  die  cavernous  sinus,  and  entering  the  orbit  unite 
witib  the  lenticular  gai^hon^  will  enable  us  sata^urtorily 
to  accofcnt  for  these  remote  influences ;  the  ear,  Mb  is  fire^ 
^aently  the  case,  sympathisiiqr  with  the  mcvlnd  state  of 
Ifaeqfe  either  directly  or  reversdy  f . 


SPECIES  XII. 
PAROPSIS  STRABISMUS.      ^    ' 

OPTIC  AXES  OF  THE  EYES  NOT  COINCIDING  ON  AN  OBJECT. 

*? HIS  disease,  in  colloquial  language  now  called^gmn/i^,    ^^\^ 
was  formerly  denominated  goggle-eyCy  whence  the  word  Fonneriy 

•  Tran*.  Med.  Vol.  v.  p.  226. 

f  Beschreibung  dee  fuensten  Nerren  paaret  und  seiner  Verbindungen  mit 
UDderen  Kerven,  kc,  Ton  D,  A«  Ctrl  Bock.  Xeiptic,  IS17. 
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whence  the 
term  gog- 
lei,  by  the 
French 
called  mas- 
ques k  lou- 
chette. 
Origin  of 
the  techni- 
cal term. 
Physiology. 
Why  objects 
appear  single 
though  seen 
by  both 
eyes. 


Both  eyes 
from  habity 
associate  in 
the  same 
action : 
and  hence 
difficult  to 
give  them  a 
difierent 
direction. 


No  such 
association 
in  persons 
bom  blind : 
whence  the 
difficulty  of 
fixing  both 
eyes  to  the 
same  object 
on  their 
obtaining 
sight 

A  like  want 
of  habit 
where  one 
eye  is 
naturally 
stronger 
than  the 
other, 


goggles  is  still  applied  to  the  glasses  iirliidh'  are  usect  by 
persons  affected  with  the  complaint.  The  French  caD 
these  glasses  masqtcea  i  louchette;  literally  a^ihtmg- 
guards.  The  technical  term  strabismus,  is  derived 
from  the  Greek  <rrf att^,  "  tortus  ocolis'',  or  "  sights 
twisted''. 

'  The  optic  axis  is  an  imaginary  line  passing  from  the 
centre  of  the  vitreous  humour,  lens,  and  globe  of  the  eye 
to  th^  object  of  vision.  In  perfect  vision  the  optic  ajdt 
of  the  one  eye  is  in  unison  with  that  of  the  other ;  and; 
consequently,  they  converge  or  coincide  at  the  same  point ; 
and  the  object  which  would  otherwise  appear  double,  as 
being  seen  by  each  eye,  is  contemplated  as  single.  In 
order  to  this  coincidence,  the  muscles  of  each  eye  nmst 
constantly  assume  the  same  direction,  their  position  and 
configuration  be  precisely  alike,  and  the  sight  be  of  an 
equal  power  and  focus :  a  deviation  from  each  of  which 
postulates  must  necessarily  produce  squinting,  or  an  in- 
accordant  action  of  one  eye  with  the  other.  From  com- 
mon and  early  habit  we  acquire  an  equal  command  over 
the  musdes  of  both,  and  are  able  to  give  them  any  diiec^ 
tion,  or  power  of  direction,  and  to  fix  them  upon  any 
object  we  please.  And  such  is  the  force  of  habit  that 
they  at  length  involuntarily  associate  in  the  same  action, 
and  it  is  difficult  for  us  to  give  to  the  one  eye  a  different 
direction  from  that  of  the  other ;  or,  in  other  words,  to 
make  their  optic  axes  diverge  instead  of  converge.  In 
p^hrsoBS  bom  blind  no  benefit  can  be  dmved  from  this 
unity  of  action,  andlienceTt  is  never  attempted;  and  the 
muscles  being  never  subjected  to  discipline,  the  eye-brils 
roll  at  random,  and  wander  in  every  direction.  In  om- 
sequence  of  which  one  of  the  most  d^cult  tasks  to  be  ac- 
quired by  such  persons,  after  obtaining  sight,  is  that  of 
keeping  their  eyes  fixed,  and  giving  the  same  bearing  or 
convergent  line  to  each.  And  hence,  again,  they  see 
thiiigs  double  at  first,  and  in  a  state  of  great  confrudon. 

When  one  eye  is  naturally  stronger,  or  of  a  more  fii- 
vourable  focus,  or  more  frequently  ei^ployed  than  the 
other,  as  among  watch-makers  and  jewellers,  the  latter. 
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ftooi  Mttipttitiird  negfeet,  reh^pata  into  an  nndiBciplined     Om  h 
•tate,  and  kss  readily  obeys  the  ocmtrol  of  the  will.     Its  ^^^^ 
auadoa  do  not  assiune  the  same  direction  as  those  of  the  StrabintMu, 
«ye  ^Hiployed ;  and  if  they  do,  in  the  two  former  caKs,  ^^* 
^  object  still  appears  double ;  and  hence,  the  neglected,  chiefly  or 
or  weaker  eye,  wanders  and  stares  at  one  or  at  various  ob*  ?1|^^^*''^ 
jeots,  while  the  eye  relied  upon  is  fixed  upon  some  other,  whence  the 
And  it  is  this  diverg^ce  of  the  optic  axes,  this  inaccord*  {^^^^ 
sttoe  of  direction,  or  looking  at  different  objects  at  th^  from  the 
same  time,  that  constitutes  the  present  disease*  ^^don. 

It  is  obrioitt,  therefore,  that  strabismus  may  hare  dn«e  This  inae. 
varieties:  eordtnceof 

a  Habitualis.  From  a  vitiated  habit;  or  the  coavtitutet 

HaUtual  squinting.  custom  of  using  one  eye,  squ^^* 

and  n^lectii^  the  other. 
fi  Atonicus.  From  debility  of  the  afibcted 

Atonic  squinting.  eye,  whence  the  sound  eye 

possesses  a  different  focus 
and  power  of  vision ;  and 
is  alone  trusted  to :  in  con- 
sequence of  which  the  weak 
or  n^lected  eye  insen^iU^ 
wanders  as  already  stated. 
y  O^nicus.  From  the  eye  being,  dtffnu 

Organic  squinting.  ently  constructed  in  form 

or  position. 
The  FIRST  of  these  varieties  constitutes  the  ny-  •  ?•  Strt- 
STAGMUS  of  Dr.  Plenck,  and  its  cause  is  sufSdently  ob-  h^il^iiiu. 
vioos.     In  the  second  the  sound  eye  is  alone  trusted  to.  Habitual 
because  it  is  the  only  eye  on  which  any  dependence  can  Se'^l^lrt^ 
be  {daced ;  and  hence  the  weak  eye,  neglect^  by  the  will^  mus  of 
wanders  insensibly,  as  in  the  preceding  order  we  have  .  p^  g^ 
seen  that  any  one  of  the  mental  faculties  will  wander  in  Usmua 
like  manner  under  the  same  want  of  discipline.     In  the  ]^JJJ|^ 
THIRD  variety  the  difference  of  form  or  position  respects  iqinBtiog. 
the  situation  or  figure  of  the  one  eye  compared  with  the  y^  S*^ 
other,  or  of  the  particular  parts  of  the  one  eye  compared  organicus. 
with  those  of  the  other :  in  consequence  of  which  the  one  0»8^ 

sQuintinff. 
is  fiivoured  and  the  other  thrown  into  disuse. 
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seldom 

serviceable. 


A  more  ef- 
fective plan 
proposed. 
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In  this  last  variety  a  complete  cure  is  hardly  to  be  ex- 
pected. In  the  second  it  is  attended  with  considerable 
difficulty ;  and  in  the  first  is  rather  to  be  accomplished  by 
what,  in  mania,  we  have  called  moral  treatment  than  by 
medicine.  A  constant  and  resolute  exertion  on  the  part 
of  the  patient  to  obtain  a  command  over  the  weak  or 
irregular  eye  is  of  absolute  necessity,  while  the  neglected 
eye  itself,  if  weak,  should  be  strengthened  by  tonics' and 
gentle  stimulants.  Gog^es,  though  often  recommended^ 
are  seldom  serviceable^  and  especially  to  children;  fi» 
although  the  sight  must  hereby  be  restrained  in  each 
eye  to  a  common  line,  the  child  will  still  use  the  sound 
eye. alone,  and  leave  the  irregular  eye  unemployed.  It  ia 
a  better,  plan  to  affix  some  object  near  the  cdbit  of  the 
affected  eye  at  such  a  distance  that  it  may  constantly 
catch  and  draw  off  the  pupil  from  the  inner  angle  to  the 
outer.  But  the  method  that  I  have  myself  found  I^  ftr 
the  most  effectual,  is  to  blindfold  the  sound  eye  with  a 
blink  for  a  considerable  part  of  every  day  ;  and  thus  force 
the  affected  eye  into  use,  and  a  subserviency  to  the  wiU. 
I  recommend  this  simple  plan  most  strongly,  and  espe- 
ciallyin  the  case  of  children ;  and  may  venture  to  predict 
that  it  will  be  sure  to  succeed  in  the  first  variety  of  the 
disease,  that  of  habit,  and  frequently  in  both  the  others. 
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GENUS    IL 

PARACUSIS. 
JUortiili  pleating* 

SENSE    OF    HEARING   VITIATED   OR    LOST. 

Paracusis  is  a  term  of  Hippocrates  derivedfrom  TrapaxovtOy    ^■*''  ^^ 
"  perper^,  depravate,  vitiose  audio^.     The  mechanism  thegeocric 
of  the  ear  is  as  complicated  as  that  of  the  eye,  and  as  ^f™- 
admirably  adapted,  in  all  its  parts,  to  the  perfection  of  P*»y«oJogy' 
the  soise  which  constitutes  its  function.    Its  lobes,  its 
entrances,  its  openings,  its  various  drums,  its  minute  and 
muU^lied  foramina,  its  delicate  bones,  all  contribute  to 
one  common  effect.     Even  the  surrounding  bones,  and  ^JJJId|nff*the 
still  more  than  this,  the  teeth,  are,  in  no  small  degree,  ear,  and 
auxiliary  to  the  same  object :  as  the  experiments  of  "M.  J^^. 
PeroUe,  given  in  the  fifth  volume  of  the  Turin  Transac-  iUaiy  to 
tions  have  abundantly  established:  as  they  have,  also,  ^^^^' 
that  bone  in  general  is  a  far  better  conductor  of  sound 
than  air,  alkohol,  or  water. 

We  may  hence  learn  one  very  important  use  of  the  Hence  one 
four  minute  bones  deposited  in  the  posterior  chamber  of  J^  \^  Sie 
the  tympaniun,  the  loss  of  any  one  of  which  impairs  the  ca^  ^ 
hearing,  and,  in  some  instances,  has  produced  total  deaf-  nimu  *°^ 
ness :  of  which  we  have  a  striking  proof  in  the  case  of  Case  in 
a  lad,  described  in  the  Philosophical  Transactions,  who  »Jl»«*«^o°- 
had  parted  with  the  incus  on  one  side,  and  both  the  incus 
and  malleus  on  the  other,  by  means  of  an  ulcerated  sore 
throat  that  opened  a  passage  from  the  fauces  into  each 
ear,  and  through  which  the  bones  were  discharged.     The 
tympanum,  on  the  boy''s  recovery,  seems  not  to  have  lost 
its  vibratory  power,  for  he  was  sensible  of  violent  or  sudden 
sounds,  but  altogether  insensible  to  conversation,  and 
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Illustrated. 
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Sympathy 
between  tb6 
senses  of 
sight  and 
hearing. 

Alternation 
of  deafness 
andblin^ 


From  the 
depth  of  the 
organ  of 
hearing  the 
seat  of  dis- 
ease often 
less  known 
than  in  dis- 
orders of 
vision. 
Whether 
the  cochlea 
be  the  most 
discrimina- 
tive part  of 
the  organ 
or  the 
membrana 
tympani? 


apparently  as  deaf  in  the  ear  that  had  only  parted  with 
the  incus  as  in  that  which  had  parted  with  both  bones*. 

From  the  complicated  organism  of  the  ear  it  follows 
necessarily  that,  lUce  the  eye,  it  must  be  subject  to  a  great 
variety  of  diseases ;  while  many  of  the  diseases  of  the 
one  sense  must  bear  a  striking  analogy  to  those  of  the 
other.  Thus  painftd  and  obtuse  hearing  and  dea&ess 
may  be  well  compared  with  pain^  and  obtuse  vision  and 
blindness.  As  the  eye  is  at  times  affected  with  illusory 
objects,  so  is  the  ear  with  illusory  sounds  ;  and  as,  when 
the  optic  axes  do  not  harmonize,  as  in  strabismus,  the 
same  object  may  be  seen  double,  so  may  the  same  sound 
be  heard  double  when  the  action  of  the  one  ear  is  inac- 
cordant  with  that  of  the  other. 

And  hence  it  is  not  at  all  to  be  wondered  at  that  a  pe- 
culiar degree  of  sympathy  should  exist  between  these 
senses,  and  the  state  of  the  one  be  frequently  affected  1^ 
that  of  the  other.  Bartholine  ^ves  a  case  in  which  deaf- 
ness and  blindness  alternated  with  each  other-f*,  and  we 
fhall  presently  have  to  observe  that  a  temporary  afibcticm 
of  the  eyes  may  sometimes  be  produced  by  particular 
noises. 

As  the  organ  of  the  ear,  however^  is  less  exposed  than 
that  of  the  eye,  we  are  far  less  acquainted  with  the  imme- 
diate seat  of  its  diseases,  and  even  with  the  exact  bearing 
which  every  particular  part  sustains  in  the  general  phae- 
nomenon  of  hearing.  It  was  at  one  time  supposed  that 
the  nicest  power  of  discriminating  sounds,  or,  in  other 
words,  that  accuracy  of  distinguishing  which  constitutes 
what  is  (sailed  a  musical  ear,  is  seated  in  the  codilea ; 
birds,  however,  whose  perception  is  exquisite,  have  no 
cochlea.  It  has  since  been  conceived  by  Sir  Evenod 
Home  that  it  is  the  membrana  tympani  in  which  this  Hoe 
feeling  is  peculiarly  lodged^,  and  that  it  depends  upon 
the  musculaiity  ef  tlus  membrane :  yet  the  same  feeling 
has  remained,  and  in  a  high  degree,  in  persons  whose 
membrana  tympani  has  been  ruptured. 


•  Vol  u.  No.  60. 1761. 
t  PhiL  Trans.    Year  1800. 


f  Epist,  Cent  iv.  No.  40. 
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Paracusis  as  a  genus  includes  the  following  spedes :         Gmm.  il 

1.  PARACUSIS   ACRIS.  ACRID   HEARING.  Morbid"* 


2.  OBTUSA.  HARDNESS  OF  HEARING,     hearing. 

3, PERVERSA.  PERVERSE  HEARING. 

4.  , DUPLICATA.  DOUBLE  HEARING. 

5    . ILLUSORIA.  IMAGINARY  SOUNDS- 

6.    ■■■    ■       .  SURDITAS.  DEAFNESS. 


SPECIES  I. 

PARACUSIS  ACRIS. 

SImti  fUtating. 

HEARING  PAINFULLY  ACUTE  AND    INTOLERANT  OF  THE 
LOWEST    SOUNDS. 

This  occurs  occasionally  as  an  idiopathic  affection  in     Gbn.  II. 
nervous  and  highly  irritable  idiosyncrasies,  and  bears  a  Occunidio. 
striking  analogy  to  that  acritude  of  sight  which  we  have  p^thicaiiy 
noticed  under  paropsis  ludfuga.     It  is  the  hypercottsisy  j^o^cn- 
»,  as  it  should  rather  be,  the  hyperactcsis  of  M.  Itard,  «^«- 
who  also  t^ards  it  as  an  idiopathic  afiection  in  various  ^^^JJj^JIl 


It  depends  upon  a  morbid  excitement,  sometimes  of 
die  whole  of  the  auditory  organs,  but  more  generally  of 
8<Hne  particular  part,  as  the  tympanum,  or  the  labyrinth, 
and  particularly  the  cochlea,  or  some  of  the  internal 
canals.  In  many  instances  it  seems  confined  to  the 
bnmches  of  the  nerve ;  and  Bonet  gives  an  instance  of 
it  from  the  very  singular  cause  of  a  triple  auditory  nerve 
formed  on  eith»  side  -f* ;  in  which  case  there  is  sufficient 
groimd  for  its  idiopathic  origin.     It  is  found  more  fre- 


*  Tnit^  dei  Maladies  de  TOreiDe,  et  del* Auction.  2  Tomes,  Svo.   Paris, 
1821. 
t  Sepukhr.  lib.  i.  Sect  xxx.  add.  Obi.  7. 
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Strikingly 
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NEUROTICA. 
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II. 


Singular 
sympathy 
with  the 
sense  of 
light. 


quendy  however  as  a  83anptom  of  ear-ache,  head-ache, 
epilepsy,  otitis,  cephalitis,  and  fevers  of  various  kinds. 

The  sensation  is  sometimes  so  keen  as  to  render  into- 
lerable the  whisperings  of  a  mere  current  of  air  in  a  room, 
or  the  respiration  of  persons  present,  while  noises  before 
imperceived  become  highly  distressing. 

I  have  at  this  moment  before  me  a  most  impressive 
description  of  this  effect,  in  a  letter  from  a  young  lady  of 
about  twenty-eight  years  of  age,  of  an  irritable  habit, 
great  genius,  and  a  highly  cultivated  mind,  who  about  a 
twelvemonth  ago  was  attacked  with  a  cephalitis  which 
proved  severe  and  alarming.  The  brain  has  hereby  been 
weakened,  but  the  mental  powers  are  rendered  more  acute; 
and  the  external  senses,  especially  those  of  hearing  and 
seeing,  strangely  sympathize  with  each  other.  "  You 
think  me"",  says  she,  in  this  letter,  "  unfit  for  study,  but 
study  I  must,  whether  I  am  fit  for  it  or  not,  otherwise 
my  mind  preys  upon  itself,  and  no  power  can  prevent  my 
thinking,  which  is  almost  as  bad  as  reading.  Last  night 
I  was  kept  awake  for  some  hours  by  so  powerful  an  excite- 
ment of  the  brain  that  I  really  thought  it  would  have 
taken  away  my  senses.  The  pain  is  very  acute,  but  I  do 
not  mind  that  so  much  as  the  distraction  which  accom- 
panies it.  It  usually  comes  on  with  a  most  painfrilly 
quick  hearing.  I  feel  as  if  the  tympanum  was  stretched 
so  tight  as  to  make  the  least  sound  appear  almost  as  loud 
as  thimder ;  and  a  loud  noise  is  just  as  if  I  received  a 
blow  quite  to  the  centre  of  the  brain.  This  really  is  not 
imagination  but  actual  sensation.  Moreover  a  noise 
affects  my  eyes  so  much  that  I  am  obliged  to  darken  my 
room  when  at  any  time  I  am  under  the  necessity  of  hear- 
ing any  thing  like  a  noise :  a  loud  sound  ejects  my  eyesj 
and  a  strong  light  my  ears.  They  seem  to  act  recipro- 
cally. My  head  is  certainly  not  so  bad,  nor  any  thing 
like  it,  as  it  was  at  Clifton,  but  still  the  sudden  attacks 
I  have  from  over-exertion  of  the  mental  powers,  or  upon 
any  other  excitement,  make  mc  always  fearful  I  shall  lose 
my  senses."" 
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.  Iiyectioiis  of  wann  water,  or  a  few  drops  of  almond  oil    <^nr.  u. 
dropfped  into  the  ear  will  occasionally  succeed  in  affor£ng  p^l^l^usis 
relief,  by  relaxing  the  spastic  tone  of  the  vessels.     But  &<^;* 
crfd  water,  and  cold  applications  about  the  ear,  and  even  i^g"    ^'" 
pounded  ice  where  there  is  no  tendency  to  a  periodic  Remedial 
rheumatism,  by  directly  inducing  torpitucte,  will  at  times,  pro^«»*- 
have  a  better  effect :  laudanum  may  also  be  introduced 
into  the  ear,  and  a  blister  be  applied  to  its  iiAinediate 
vicini^. 


SPECIES  II. 
PARACUSIS  OBTUSA, 

HEARING    DULL    AND    CONFtJSED  ;     AND    DEMANDING    A 
CLEAE   AND    MODULATED    ARTICULATION. 

This  may  proceed  from  organic  defect ;  from  local  de-  Gem.  II. 

bility,  in  which  case  it  is  called  nervous  deafness  ;  or  '**^* 

from  some  accidental  obstruction  in  the  external  tube  or  j,  "*^ 

passage,  as  that  of  mucus,  wax,  sordes,  or  any  other  ex-  deafness, 

trinsic  body:  or,  in  the  internal  or  Eustachian  tube,  from  '^*- 
mucus,  inflammation,  or  ulceration  and  its  consequences. 

It  is  also  found  occasionally  as  a  sjrmptom  or  sequel  in  Found  as  a 

various  fevers,  in  hemiplegia,  apoplexy,  otitis,  lues,  and  fy™PV*" 

polypous  caruncles  or  concretions  in  the  passage  of  the  diseases. 
ear:  and  has  followed  on  drinking  cold  water  during 
great  heat  and  perspiration  of  the  body,  of  which  several 
examples  'are  given  in  the  Ephemerides  of  Natural  Cu- 
riosities.    Among  the  cases  of  organic  defect  one  of  the 

least  common  is  atresia,  or  imperforation :  yet  Albucasis*  Sometimes 

gives  us  an  instance  of  this,  as  does  Bartholine  -f*  and  fnpjrfof^ 

^    tbn. 

•  Vide  Marc^  Donat  Lib.  tx.  Ctp,  n.  p.  «19. 
f  HiaU  Anat  Cent.  ti.  n.  36. 
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He&ckel  K  And  taMmg  tiie  vkm  sbgnbor  i 
of  an  accidental  kind  may  be  mentaoned  iUBeolt  asd  die 
grabs  of  insects  or  worms.  Bartholine  mentions  a  leech 
which  was  once  found  to  have  burrowed  in  die  ear :  tmi. 
Walker  a  small  stone  which  had  imaccountably  beoonw 
lodged  there  and  was  discharged  by  a  fit  (^sneesing  f*. 

The  cure  must  depend  upon  the  nature  of  the  caiiM« 
AU  foreign  bodies  must  be  carefiilly  removed  or^kestn^^ 
ed,  and  the  cavity  of  the  ear  be  washed  by  meaQS  of  a 
syringe.  Accumulations  of  wax  may  be  softened  by  oil 
of  almonds  and  alkohol,  which  will  dissolve  whatever  re- 
sinous part  it  possesses ;  and  a  like  inunction  will  be  found 
the  best  means  of  destroying  insects*  Atonic  or  nervous 
dea&ess  will  oft;en  bid  defiance  to  our  utmost  exertions : 
but  it  will  sometiipes  yield  to  local  stimulants  and  tonics ; 
of  the  former,  are  idkohol,  ether,  camphorated  spirits, 
essential  oil  of  turpentine  combined  with  olive  oil,  and  the 
tinctures  of  the  gum-resins,  as  myrrh,  amber,  kino,  balsam 
of  Tolu,  and  blisters  about  the  ear.  Of  the  latter,  coid 
water,  and  solutions  of  alum,  white  vitriol  or  other  me- 
tallic salts. 

Where  hardness  of  hearing  is  habitual  and  cannot  be 
radically  cured,  we  can  only  aideavour  to  diminish  the 
evil  by  advising  a  hearing  trumpet,  whidi  is,  in  tad^  an 
instrumei^  formed  upon  the  principle  of  imitating  the 
cavities  of  the  labyrinth  of  the  ear  itself,  and  the  object 
of  which  is  to  collect  a  l^rge  body  of  sonorous  tremors^ 
and  send  them  to  the  tympanum  in  a  concentrated  state^ 
by  means  of  a  convergent  tube,  or,  in  other  words,  to  in- 
crease as  much  as  possible  the  vibratory  power  of  the 
sound.  Now  sound  is  well  known  to  be  propagated  in 
straight  lines,  and  hence  persons  partially  deaf  will  al^ 
ways  hear  most  distinctly  when  directly  opposite  the 
speaker.  For  the  same  reason  the  trumpet  itself  should 
be  formed  as  nearly  as  possible  in  a  straight  line ;  though 
we  are  sometimes,  for  the«ake  of  convenience)  obliged  to 
deviate  firom  this  direction,  and  to  bend  the  tube  into  the 


•  N.  Anmerk.  i. 
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Mgramt  rf  a  dirie,  by  whidi  tome  degi^  cf  {M)wer  is    <*«.  bl 
•hn^laeL   m  metd  of  which  the  tube  is  made  Bhoidd  pj^^ 
be  Aat  which  is  fbmid  most  sonorous,  or,  in  other  words,  obtiMu 
wWdi  Most  completely  reflects,  instead  of  absorbing,  the  SlJ^*^ 
•rand^  and  while  the  fiinnd  or  burger  aperture  is  as  wide  Howfoimad 
as  possible,  the  extreme  end  of  the  pipe  cannot  be  too  "^^  "^^^"^ 
smdL     M.  Itard  has  fcnmd  that  a  paraboUcal  figure  has  ***^~^' 
no  iMlrantage  over  a  conical  or  pyramidal  tube:    but 
that  the  tube  is  assisted  m  piodudng  distinctness  of 
tmmia  by  an  insertion  into  it  of  slips  of  gold-beater^s 
k«f,  at  frep»  distances,  in  the  manner  of  partitions  *. 


SPECIES  III. 

PARACUSIS  PERVERSA^ 

fl^ni^nw  mtMinf. 

TUB  EAB  ONLY  SENSIBLE  TO  ABTICULATE  SOUNDS 
WXEK  XSCXTSD  BY  OTHEE  AND  LOUDSB  SOUNDS  IN- 
TEEMIXED   WITH.  THEM. 

Tttf s  is  8  very  extraordinary  hebetude  of  the  oigw,  fi«.  II. 
though  it  has  occasionally  been  met  with  in  most  coiin-  ^SoH^. 
tries.  Where  it  exists,  the  ear,  as  in  other  cases  of  im- 
perfect hearing,  requires  to  be  roused,  in  order  to  dis* 
criminate  the  articulate  sounds  addressed  to  it,  but  finds 
the  best  excitement  to  cotisist  in  a  great  and  vehement 
ncSse  of  almost  any  kind  -f-.  It  consists,  accordit^  to  Cause  ans 
Sauvages,  who  seems  to  judge  rightly  concerning  it,  in  a 
torpitude  or  paresis  of  some  parts  <k  the  external  organ 
whidi,  in  consequence  of  this  additional  stimulus,  convey 
the  proper  sounds  addressed  to  them  beyond  the  mean- 


MBt^'te 


«  Tnda  aeMaUKties  de  rOrdDe  et  de  i'Auditkm.    S  Toinei,  Buii,  ISSl. 
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brane  of  the  tympanum,  in  the  same  manner  as  the 
drowsy  or  those  who  are  sluggish  in  wakings  do  not  open 
their  eyes,  or  admit  the  light  to  the  retina  unless  a  strong 
glare  first  stimulates  the  exterior  tunics.  It  seems,  how- 
ever, sometimes  to  depend  upon  an  obstruction  of  the 
Eustachian  tubes. 

Under  the  influence  of  this  species  it  occasionally  hap- 
pens that  particular  sounds  or  noises  prove  a  better  sti- 
mulus than  others,  though  equally  loud  or  even  louder ; 
as  the  music  of  a  pipe,  of  a  drum,  or  of  several  bells  ring- 
ing at  the  same  time.  Holder  relates  the  case  of  a  man 
who  never  heard  but  when  he  was  beating  a  drum* ;  and 
Sauvages  a  similar  case  of  a  woman  who,  on  this  account, 
always  kept  a  drum  in  the  house,  which  was  constantly 
played  upon  while  she  was  conversing  with  her  husband. 
The  latter  gives  another  case  of  a  person  who  was  always 
deaf  except  when  travelling  in  a  carriage,  during  which 
time,  from  the  rattling  of  the  wheels,  he  was  perfectly  ca- 
pable of  hearing  and  engaging  in  conversation.  And 
Stahl  gives  an  instance  of  like  benefit  derived  from  the 
shrill  tones  of  a  pipe  -j-. 

In  ordinary  cases  of  practice  if  we  can  once  hit  upon  a 
stimulus  that  succeeds  in  giving  temporary  tone  to  a  de- 
bilitated organ,  we  can  often  avail  ourselves  of  it  to  pro- 
duce a  permanent  benefit,  and  sometimes  a  complete  re> 
storation,  by  raising  or  lowering  its  power,  continuing  its 
power  for  a  longer  or  shorter  term  of  time,  or  modifying 
it  in  some  other  way,  so  as  to  adapt  it  to  the  particular 
exigency.  And  it  is  hence  probable  that  if  any  of  these 
sonorous  stimuli  were  to  be  employed  medicinally,  and 
with  a  due  respect  to  length  of  time,  and  acuteness  of 
tone,  they  might,  in  some  instances,  be  made  the  medium 
of  obtaining  a  perfect  success.  Dr.  Birch,  indeed,  gives 
an  instance  of  such  success  in  a  person  who  only  heard 
during  the  ringing  of  bells ;  and  who,  by  a  permanent 
use  of  this  stimulus,  recovered  his  hearing  altogether  ^. 
Voltaism  may  here  also  be  employed  in  many  cases  with 


•  FhiL  Trans.  1668.  No.  8S.     f  CoUeg.  CasuaL  N.  76.     |  Hist.  VoL  it. 
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a  considerable  promise  of  advantage ;   and  especially  in    ^-  ^• 

connexion  with  the  ordinary  routine  of  general  and  local  p^rwniMs 

tonics  and  stimulants,  as  cold,  and  cold  bathing,  pungent  ^J^^ 

masticatories,  and  injections,  bark,  valerian,  alone  or  with  bearing. 

ammonia,  and  a  free  use  of  the  siliquose  and  coniferous  "^^^i^^^™* 

plants  as  a  part  of  the  common  diet.  uid  local 

atiniulanti 
and  tonici. 


SPECIES  IV. 
PARACUSIS  DUPLICATA. 

THE  ACTION  OF  THE  ONE  EAE  INACCOEDANT  WITH 
THAT  OF  THE  OTHEE  ;  SOUNDS  HEAED  DOUBLY,  AND 
IN  DIFFEEENT  TONES  OE  KEYS. 

This  pravity  of  hearing  depends  upon  an  inaccordance    P^'Jh 
of  the  auditory  nerve  on  the  one  side  with  that  on  the  Pbynology. 
other  :  so  that  the  same  sound  produces,  on  each  side,  a 
very  different  effect,  and  is  consequently  heard,  not  ho- 
motonously,  or  in  like  tones,  but  heterotonously,  or  in  se- 
parate and  unlike.     And  hence  this  species  of  morbid 
hearing,  as  I  have  already  observed,  has  a  considerable 
parallelism  with  that  of  strabismus  or  squinting,  in  which  Analagotu 
the  optic  axis  of  the  one  eye  is  not  accordant  with  that  of  ^g^^r 
the  other,  whence  the  same  object  is  seen  double,  and  squinting, 
often  in  a  different  position.     Sauvages  has  given  two  or  Singular 
three  very  curious  examples  of  this  afiection.  A  musician  ^"°^^ 
while  blowing  his  flute  heard  two  distinct  sounds  at  every 
note.     The  sounds  were  in  different  keys,  and  conse- 
quently not  in  harmony ;  and  as  they  were  heard  simul- 
taneously, the  one  could  not  be  an  echo  of  the  other.  On 
another  occasion  he  was  consulted  by  a  person  who  for 
^veral  months  had  been  troubled  with  a  hearing  of.  two 
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distiiict  voices  whenever  he  was  spoken  to ;  the  one  at 
least  an  octave  higher  than  the  other,  but  not  in  unison 
with  it ;  and  hence  producing  a  harsh  and  insupportable 
discordancy. 

This  affection  is  mostly  temporary,  and,  as  proceeding 
altogether  from  a  morbid  ocNidition  of  the  auditory  nerve, 
has  been  cured  by  blisters  and  other  local  stimulants. 
From  not  being  attended  to,  however,  in  due  time,  it  has 
sometimes  assumed  a  chronic  character,  when  it  is  removed 
with  great  difficulty :  and  in  a  few  instances  it  has  been 
connected  with  a  constitutional  uritability  of  the  nervous 
system ;  in  which  case  a  plan  of  general  tonics  must  co- 
operate witb  local  applications. 


SPECIES  V. 
PARACUSIS  ILLUSORIA. 

INTERNAL   SENSE  OF   SOUNDS   WITHOUT   EXTERNAL 
CAUSES. 


GsK.  IL 
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This  is  in  most  instances  strictly  a  nervous  afiisction,  and 
bears  a  striking  analogy  to  paropsis  UltMori€^  or  that  illur 
sory  or  fidse  sight  in  which  unreal  objects  of  Tarious  forms, 
cdloura,  and  other  sensible  qualities  appear  before  the 
eyes.  The  morbid  state  is  oftea  confined  to  the  auditory 
nerves,  or  some  of  the  branches  idone ;  yet  it  is  not  un*- 
frequently  the  result  of  a  peculiar  irrital^ity  that  extends 
through  die  whole  of  the  nerrous  system.  And  occa- 
aonally  it  proceeds  from  an  obstruction  of  one  or  both  the 
Eustachian  tubes.  M.  Itasd  ascribes  it  to  two  other 
causes,  both  of  whidi  a^e  highly  questionaUe  :  a  peculiar 
statCiOf  lihe  Ueod^Tcssels,  local  or  general,  and  an  impeded 
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motion  of  the  air  in  the  tympanal  cavity*     The  sounds    ^^'  ^^ 
hereby  produced  differ  greatly  in  different  persons,  and  p^^^' 
sometimes  in  the  very  same  person  at  different  periods ;  ilHisoni. 
but  it  is  sufficient  to  contemplate  them  under  the  three  ^^^m^ 
following  varieties,  all  which  the  French  express  by  the 
term  hov/rdonnementa: 
a  Sjrrigmus.  A  sharp,    shrill,    successive 

Ringing,  or  tinkling.  sound. 

0  Susurrus.  An  acute,  continuous,  hissing 

Whizzing.  sound. 

y  Bombus.  A    dull,  heavy,  intermitting 

Beating.  sound. 

Heister  recommends,  in  cases  arising  from  a  debility  of  y*^^ 
the  local  nerves,  to  fiimigate  the  ears  with  the  vapour  of 
a  hot  vinous  infiision  of  rosemary  and  lavender;  and, 
where  a  spasmodic  afiection  of  the  inner  membrane  may 
be  supposed  to  follow  upon  such  debility,  he  advises  a  si- 
multaneous use  of  diaphoretics  internally.     If  it  proceed 
from  an  obstruction  of  the  Eustachian  tubes  in  conse- 
quence of  spasm  or  inflammation,  the  frunes  of  tobacco 
drawn  into  the  mouth,  and  forcibly  pressed  against  these 
tubes  by  closing  the  Ups  and  nostrils,  and  then  urgently 
sniffing  the  vapours  upward  to  the  palate,  have  often 
proved  serviceable  by  taking  off  the  irritability  on  which 
the  spasmodic  or  inflammatory  action  is  dependent.    Sti- 
mulating the  external  ear  by  blisters,  or  aromatic  injec- 
tions has  sometimes  availed  though  not  often.     Chronic  Q»w«te 
cases  are  extremely  difficult  of  cure;  though  I  had  lately  Sj^jj^^ 
an  elderly  lady  for  a  patient,  who,  after  having  at  different  «**• « 
times  suffered  from  each  of  these  modifications  of  illusory 
sounds  for  several  years,  and  tried  every  remedy  that 
could  be  suggested  in  vain,  at  length  lost  the  distressing  aiMppetred 
sensation  by  degrees,  and  without  the  assistance  of  any  spo°^ 
medicme. 


*  Traite  des  Makdiet  de  V  Oreille,  et  de  1*  Audition.  2  Tomes,  Sto.  Paris 
1821. 
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TOTAL    INABILITY    OF    HEARING   OR    DISTINGUISHING 
SOUNDS. 

In  the  preceding  species  the  sense  of  hearing  is  in  various 
ways  depraved  or  impaired ;  in  the  present  it  is  altogether 
abolished ;  and  may  proceed  &om  causes  which  offer  three 
distinct  varieties  of  affection  : 


From  organic  defect  or  impedi- 
ment. 

From  local  debility  or  relaxa- 
ation. 

From  nervous  insensibility. 


a  Organica. 

Organic  deafiiess. 
0  Atonica. 

Atonic  dea&ess. 
7  Paretica. 

Paretic  deafiiess. 

The  ORGANIC  DEFECT  or  impediment  may  exist  in  the 
outer  or  inner  entrance  or  in  the  cavity  of  the  ear.  The 
outer  entrance  has  in  a  few  instances  been  imperforate  *  ; 
but  far  more  generally  ilUned  and  blocked  up  with  indu- 
rated wax,  excrescences,  concretions,  or  some  other  sub- 
stance. The  inner  entrance  or  Eustachian  tube  has  been 
sometimes  also  found  imperforate  on  both  sides,  but  more 
frequently  obliterated  by  ulceration  f,  or  closed  by  the 
mucous  secretion  of  a  catarrh,  or  the  pressure  of  the  ton- 
sils in  whatever  way  morbidly  enlarged.  If  the  defect  or 
impediment  exist  in  the  cavity  of  the  ear,  its  precise  na- 
ture can  seldom  be  known  during  the  life  of  the  patient, 
and  if  known  would  rarely  admit  of  a  remedy.  It  often 
consists  of  a  malformation  of  the  heUx ;  and,  as  we  have 
already  seen  under  parotitis,  in  a  loss  of  the  articula- 
tion or  substance  of  one  or  more  of  the  tympanal  bones. 

*  Cds.  De  Median.  Lib.  vu.  c.  8.  BUchner,  MisceU.  Phys.-Med.  p.  S18. 
1727. 
f  HaUer.  Elem.  Phys.  Tom.  r.  p.  286. 
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Atonic  deafness,  or  that  dependent  on  local  debility     Gctr.  il. 
or  relaxation,  may  be  superinduced  by  a  chronic  cold,  ab-  a^p%^}' 
ruptly  plunging  the  head  into  cold  water  in  a  heated  ditasatonict. 
state,  a  long  exposure  to  loud  and  deafening  noises,  or  ^^^ 
the  sudden  and  unexpected  burst  of  some  vehement  sound  Causes, 
upon  the  ears*,  as  that  of  a  cannon  or  a  thunder-clap  f.  Sometimes 
where  the  constitution  is  in  a  state  of  great  nervous  irri-  o°Sic«tf '^ 
tabiHty :  in  which  state  moreover  it  has  in  a  few  instances 
been  produced  by  a  violent  fright  j.     It  has  also  pro-  . 
ceeded  from  an  atony  of  the  excretories  of  the  outer  ear, 
in  consequence  of  which  there  has  been  neither  wax  nor 
moisture  of  any  kind.     And  it  has  followed  as  a  sequel 
upon  various  fevers  and  inflammations,  especially  cepha- 
litis and  otitis,  rheumatic  hemicrania,  and  other  nervous 
head-aches,  repelled  gout,  and  repelled  cutaneous  erup- 
tions. 

Paretic  deafness  may  be  regarded  in  many  cases  as  y  P.Sur- 
nothing  more  than  an  extreme  of  atonic  deafiiess ;  and  ti^^**^ 
almost  all  the  causes  producing  the  one,  when  operating  Paretic 
with  greater  violence  or  upon  a  feebler  frame,  may  also  ^™^* 
produce  the  other.     It  has  not  only  been  induced  sud-  those  of  the 
denly  by  loud  sounds,  and  violent  firights,  but  by  a  vehe-  J!^^ 
ment  fit  of  sneezing,  and,  from  sympathy,  by  the  use  of 
powerfiil  sternutatories  §;  tiie  olfactory  nerve  hereby  be- 
coming insentient  through  all  its  bitches. 

Deafiiess  has  often  been  transmitted  hereditarily ;  of  ?^?*™^ 
which  numerou9  and  unequivocal  instances  are  to  be  found 
inHoifrnan  ||,  Morgagni^,and  other  writers  of  established 
reputation. 

The  most  usual  causes  of  total  deafiiess  are  beyond  the  Ohen  im- 
power  of  the  medical  art  to  relieve ;  and  hence  the  disease  "*^**^' 
runs  very  generally  through  the  whole  period  of  life. 
Where  the  cause  is  an  imperforation  of  either  of  the  pas- 
sages, an  opening  has  been  often  effected  with  success. 

•  Schulze,  Diss,  de  Audit(U  Difficultate.  Sect.23. 

t  Borelfi,  Obsenr.  Cent.  it.. Par.  1666. 

i  Eph.  Nat.  Cur.  Cent.  ix.  Obs.  6. 

$  Eph.  Nat  Cur.  Dec.  ii.  Ann.iz.  Obs.  26, 

D  Consult,  et  Respons.  Cent.  i.  cas.  40. 

t  De  Scd.  ct  Caus.  Mork  Epist  xltiu.  Art  48. 
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Many  other  impedunents,  as  of  indurated  wax,  or  in- 
farction  from  inflammation,  are  in  general  removeaUe  stiD 
more  eaaily ;  and  some  obstructions  have  been  suddeoly 
carried  off  by  a  fall  or  other  violent  concussian  of  the 
head.  The  great  difficult,  however,  is  in  getting  ataiuA 
impediments  when  they  are  formed  in  the  tympanal  cavity* 
The  perforation  of  the  mastoid  process,  recommended  fay 
Biohmus,  has  been  practised  occasicmally  with  success 
and  especially  by  die  Swedish  anatomists  Jasser  and 
Hagstrcem.  But  the  difficulties  are  so  consideEmble  that 
the  {dan  has  usually  been  superseded  by  a  puncture  of  the 
membrane,  or  by  injecting  ihe  Eustachian  tube,  as  fivat 
proposed  by  an  unprofessional  artist,  Gruyot  of  VersaiUet, 
and  since  followed  up  suocessivdy  by  Ckland,  Fetit, 
Douglas,  and  Wathen.  Of  late,  however,  even  this  has 
been  dropt ;  though  now  once  more  revived  in  France  by 
M.  Itard*,  and  in  great  Britain  by  Mr.  Buchanan  "f. 

In  dea&ess  from  atonic  relaxatioa  almost  all  the  stimu. 
lant  and  tonic  methods  pointed  out  under  the  preceding 
species  have  been  tried  in  turn,  occasionally  with  palliative 
success,  sometimes  altogether  in  vain.  The  fiimes  of 
tobacco  sniffed  up  the  Eustachian  tidws  horn  the  movdi, 
in  the  manner  described  under  the  last  spedee  were  v». 
ocnnmended  by  MorgagniJ,  and  many  other  writers  of 
earlier  times,  and  have  occanonally  been  found  benefieiftl 
in  our  own  day;  the  spasm  or  other  obstruction  of  die  6ne 
tubes  ceasing  of  a  sudden,  and  wit^  the  sensation  ot  a 
smart  snap  that  almost  startles  the  patient.  And  as  sight 
has  sometimes  been  restored  in  amaurosis  by  a  violent 
fever,  or  a  flash  dPUghtning,  so  has  dea&ess  from  atony, 
approaching  to  paralysis,  been  reeovered  by  a  like  fever 
or  a  dumder  clap§;  ordinary  causes  being  thui  transfevrad 
into  extraordinary  modes  of  core. 

i^ong  tile  stimulants  most  useful,  where  the  deaiheaa 


•  Utsupr^ 

f  Engraved  Representation  of  the  Anatomy  of  the  Human  Bar,  &e.  HulU 
1828. 
I  Bpist  Anat  Tn.  Art.  14.  Bph.  Hat.  Cur.  Dae.  i.  Ann.  tL  Obs.  110. 
$  Bresl.  SammL  1718.  p.  1541. 
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is  dependent  upon  debility  of  the  membrane  o(  the  tym-     Cw«  n. 
pittimn,  or  the  nerve  of  hearing,  have  been  the  aura  of  iw^'gi, 
Toltaic  dectricity,  appfied  two  or  three  times  a^y  for  Surditai. 
hiJf  an  hour  or  l<^^r  each  time,  and  persevered  in  for  Treaimrat. 
many  weeks ;  a  series  of  blisters  continued  for  a  long  Voltaic 
period,  and  a  diluted  Sdlution  of  nitrate  of  silver.     Yet  a  ^«^^«'y- 
chronic  ulcer  forming  in  the  ear,  and  discharging  plenti-  ^^*^ 
fully,  has  often  proved  more  effectual  than  any  of  these,     niti^lte  of 

Mr.  Gordon,  in  the  Edinburgh  Medical  Commentaries,  **i^^- 
rdates  axmse  of  total  dei^aess  produced  suddenly  on  a  ^^roiUc 
8<ddier  in  good  health,  by  plunging  overhead  into  the  sea: 
lilnch,  acftor  a  long  routine  of  medicines  had  been  tried  in 
ran  for  thvee  months,  yielded  to  the  use  of  mercury  as 
soon  as  the  mouth  began  to  be  afifected.     A  gende  salivas  Cueof  cura 
iban  superyeaed,  his  hearing  was  gradually  restored,  and  ^^^^ 
in  nx  weeks  firom  its  onnmeiicement  he  retui^ned  to  his 
duly  pezfectly  cured*.     The  excitement  of  the  salivary 
(^a&ds  seems,  in  this  case,  to  have  extended  by  sympathy  Explained. 
to  the  Eustadnaa  tubes,  or  whatever  other  parts  of  the 
o^an  of  hearing  were  diseased. 

When  the  Eustachian  tubes  are  imperforate  or  irre-  P»«»cture  ^ 
coverably  closed,  which  may  commonly  be  determined  by  bnna  tym- 
an  absence  o£  that  sense  of  swelling  in  the  ears  which  P^°*  •  ^ 
otherwise  takes  place  on  blowing  the  nose  violently,  Rio^  imperfbra- 
lamus,  and  afterwards  Chisselden,  proposed  a  substitute  ^^^^ 
for  the  canal  by  making  a  small  perforation  through  the  tube. 
membrane  of  the  tympanum ;  and  Sir  Astley  Cooper  has 
boldly  put  their  necon^mendatiop  to  tl^e  test.'    The  arti- 
iicsid  opening  does  not  destroy  the  elasticity  of  the  mem- 
brane, and  it  has  hence  been  oocasionally  attended  with 
success ;  and  perhaps  would  be  always,  if  it  were  to  be  Itf  proper 
linit^d,  as  M.  Itarpl  f  has  shown  it  ought  to  be,  to  a  ^™**^"' 
permanent  obstruction  of  the  Eustachiap  tube,  unaccom- 
panied with  inflammation,  or  any  other  cause  of  deafiiess. 
And  it  is  from  a  wanton  AppUcation  <rf  this  xeroedy  to  JJ  J^^JJ^^ 
other  cases,  that  it  has  so  often  been  tried  in  vain  since  «nd  wanton 
Sir  Astley  Cooper's  successful  sanction.  ^t^" 

•  Edin.  Med.  Com.  VoL  m.  p.  80. 

f  TnH6a»Miladie8d9rOf«aiefctderAu<Ktion,&e.8Tomes.  Pkrif,  1691. 
VOL.  IV.  S 
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GENUS  III. 
P  A  R  O  S  M  I  S. 

SENSE   OF   SMELL   VITIATED   OR   LOST. 

s™'*  '^''    This  is  the  parosmia  and  anosmia  of  many  writers ;  from 

and  generic   ^apa,  "  mal^^,  and  o^Oy  ^^  olfacio^,  analogous  with  paka- 

dcHYation.     c^gig  and  PAROPSis :  anosmia,  however,  will  not  indude 

one  of  its  species,  and  the  present  termination  is  preferred 

on  account  of  its  analogy  with  that  of  the  parallel  tenns* 

Under  this  genus  may  be  arranged  the  three  Mlowing 

iBpedes: 

1.  PAROSMIS  ACRIS.  ACRID  SMELL. 


ORTUSA.  OBTUSE  SMELL« 


3,  ,  EXPERS.         WANT  OF  SMELL. 


SPECIES  I. 
PAROSMIS  ACRIS. 

BMILL  PAINFULLY  ACUTE  OR  8ENSIRLE  TO  ODOURS  VOt 
GENERALLY  PERCEIVED. 

<^jjlj^*   Generally  speaking,  the  sense  of  smell  in  all  animals 

nyMogf.  is  in  proportion  to  the  extent  of  the  Schneiderian  or  oh 

factory  membrane  with  which  the  nostrils  are  lined,  and 

over  which  the  branches  of  the  olfactory  nerves  divaricate 

and  ramify.  And  hence  this  membrane  is  much  more  ex- 
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tensive  in  quadrupeds  and  birds,  which  chiefly  trust  to  the    G«k.  IIL 
sense  of  smell  in  selectii^  their  food,  than  in  man ;  for  it  pgr^u* 
ascends  considerably  higher,  and  is,  for  the  most  part,  acris. 
possessed  of  numerous  folds  or  duplicatures*    It  is  hereby     ^ 
die  hound  distinguishes  the  peculiar  scent  thrown  forth 
firom  the  body  of  the  hare,  and  the  domestic  dog  recognises 
and  identifies  his  master  from  all  other  individuals. 

Yet  the  nerves  of  smell  are  not  only  spread  in  crreat  Olfcctoiy 
abundance  over  the  olfactory  membrane  of  all  animals  neariy 
possessing  such  an  organ,  but  they  are  distributed  so  near  '^®^* 
the  surface  as  to  be  almost  naked ;  and  hence  in  every  And  benee 
class  they  are  easily  and  hourly  excited  into  action,  being  multted^ 
covered  with  little  more  than  a  layer  of  bland,  insipid 
mucus,  thin  at  its  first  separation,  but  gradually  harden- 
ii^  by  the  access  of  air  into  viscid  crusts,  and  which  is 
exptessly  secreted  for  the  purpose  of  defending  them. 
From  this  nearly  naked  state  it  is  that  they  are  stimu-  by  the  finest 
lated  by  aromatics,  however  finely  and  impalpiUy  divided :  |^*^ 
whence  the  violent  sneesings  that  take  place  in  many  per-  pulverized; 
sons  in  an  atmosphere  in  which  only  a  few  particles  of 
sternutatories  or  other  acrid  olfiunents  are  floating :  and 
hence  also  the  rapidity  with  which  a  sympathetic  action  and  raptdty 
is  excited  in  the  neighbouring  parts  or  in  the  system  at  ^^"£thl 
large,  and  the  refreshment  which  is  felt  on  scenting  the  ^^  afford- 
pungent  vapour  of  carbonate  of  ammonia,  or  vinegar,  or  |^^  ^  * 
the  grateM  perftime  of  violets  or  lavender,  in  n^rirous 
head-aches  or  fainting-fits.     The  fetid  odoiurs  are  well  Hence  aUo 
known  to  affect  the  nostrils  quite  as  poignantly  as  the  and  extra- 
pleasant  ;  and  to  produce  quite  as  extensive  a  sympathy :  «ve  ^t 
and  hence  the  nausea,  and  even  intestinal  looseness  which  odoun. 
often  fallows  on  inhaling  putrid  and  other  offensive  ef- 
fluvia. 

Under  peculiar  circumstances,  however,  the  ordinary  ^^^J^ 
apparatus  for  smell  possesses  an  activity,  and  sometimes  sunces  the 
even  an  intokrable  keenness,  which  by  no  means  belongs  ^^^  **"_ 
to  it  in  its  natural  state.     M.  Virey,  who  has  written  a  quisitdy 
very  learned  treatise  upon  the  subject  of  odours,  asserts  ^^°* 
that  the  olfactory  sense  exists  among  savages  in  a  fiv  ^^ 
hif^ier  degree  of  ac^vity  than  among  civilised  nations^  among  m- 
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whose  faculty  of  smell  is  blunted  by  an  habitual  exposure 
to  strong  odours,  or  an  intricate  combination  of  odours, 
and  by  the  use  of  high-flavoured  foods.  And  he  mi^H 
have  added  that  this  sense,  like  every  other,  is  capaUe  of 
cultivation,  and  of  acquiring  delicacy  of  discrimination  by 
use ;  that  savages,  nuuiy  of  whom  make  an  approadi  to 
the  life  of  quadrupeds,  employ  it,  and  trust  to  in  a  similar 
manner ;  and  that  this  is,  perhaps,  the  chief  cause  of  the 
difference  he  has  pointed  out.  It  is  in  like  manner  reUed 
upon  by  persons  who  are  deprived  of  one  or  two  of  die 
other  external  senses,  as  those  of  sight  or  hearing,  or 
both :  not  merely  in  consequence  of  more  frequent  employ^ 
ment,  but  from  the  operation  of  the  law  we  have  already 
pointed  out,  that  where  one  of  the  external  senses  is  do* 
stroyed  or  constitutionally  wanting,  the  rest,  in  most  oases, 
are  endowed  with  an  extraordinary  degree  of  energy,  as 
though  the  share  of  sensorial  power,  naturally  belonging 
to  the  defective  organ,  were  distributed  among  the  rest 
and  modified  to  their  respective  uses.  One  of  the  mosi 
interesting  examples  that  I  am  acquainted  with  of  dubs 
transfer  of  sensorial  power  is  to  be  found  in  the  history, 
first  given  to  the  public  by  Mr.  Dugald  Stuart,  of  James 
Mitchell,  a  boy  bom  both  blind  and  deaf;  and  who,  hav^ 
ing  no  other  senses  by  which  to  discover  and  keep  ijqp  a 
connexion  with  an  external  world  than  those  of  smdl, 
touch,  and  taste,  chiefly  depended  for  information  on  the 
first,  employing  it  on  all  occasions,  like  a  domestic  dog, 
in  distinguishing  persons  and  things.  By  this  sense  he 
identified  his  friends  and  relatives;  and  conceived  a  sud- 
den  attachment  or  dislike  to  strangers  according  to  the 
nature  of  the  e£9uvium  that  escaped  from  their  skin. 
"  He  appeared,''  says  Mr.  Wardrop,  who  has  also  pub- 
lished  an  account  of  him,  ^^  to  know  his  relations  and  inti« 
mate  friends  by  smelling  them  very  slightly,  and  he  at 
once  detected  strangers.  It  was  difficult,  however,  to  aa- 
certain  at  what  distance  he  could  distinguish  pe<^le  by 
this  sense ;  but,  from  what  I  could  observe,  he  appeared 
to  be  able  to  do  so  at  a  considerable  distance  from  the 
^object.    This  was  particularly  striking  when  a  perscsn  aw 
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tefed  the  room,  as  he  seemed  to  be  aVaire  of  such  entrance    G«n.  hi. 
before  he  ooold  derive  information  from  any  other  sense  p^^^i^' 
tkan  that  of  smell.    When  a  stranger  approached  him  he  *<^^^ 
eagerly  began  to  touch  some  part  of  the  body,  commonly     ^"^  *"*^ 
taidng  hold  of  his  arm,  which  he  held  near  his  nose ;  and 
aftar  two  or  three  strong  inspirations  through  the  nostrils, 
he  appeared  to  form  a  decided  opinion  concerning  him.  If 
it  werefavourable,  he  shewed  a  disposition  to  become  more 
kitimate,  examined  more  minutely  his  dress,  and  express- 
ed, by  his  countenance,  more  or  less  satisfaction.    But  if 
it  happened  to  be  unfavourable,  he  suddenly  went  off  to  a 
distance  with  expressicms  c£  carelessness  or  disgust.  '^  * 

The  Journal  des  Sfavans  for  1667,  gives  a  curious  Sex,  age, 
Instory  of  a  monk  who  pretended  to  be  able  to  ascertain,  qlltUtieT 
by  the  di£Fereiice  of  odour  alone,  the  sex  and  age  of  a  *^^  ^o  be 
person,  whether  he  were  married  or  single,  and  the  man-  ^y  this  tense 
ner  of  life  to  which  he  was  accustomed.     This,  as  far  as  ^\^  «^ 
die  fiwrt  extended,  may  possibly  have  been  the  result  of  {^  ^ 
observations  grafted  upon  a  stronger  natural  sense  than 
belongs  to  mankind  in  general;  and  is  scarcely  to  be 
ranked  in  the  list  of  diseased  actions.     But  among  per-  ^^<»  ^Aen 
sons  of  a  highly  nervous  or  irritable  idiosyncrasy,  I  have  acutTwI?^ 
met  with  numerous  instances  of  an  acuteness  of  smell  particularly 
almost  intolerable  and  distracting  to  those  who  laboured  ofaloervous 
under  it ;  whidi  has  Mrlj  constituted  an  idiopathic  affec-  ^^^'' 
tion ;  and  sometimes  nearly  realized  the  description  of  the  footed  be. 
poet,  in  making  its  possessors  ready  at  every  moment  to    neath  the 

smell  of  a 

Die  of  a  rose  in  aromatic  pain.  ro««»  *» 

described  by 

Mr.  Pope  seems  to  have  written  this  line  as  a  play  of    °f^ 
fimcy  at  the  time,  but  the  writings  of  various  collectors  of  gcription  not 
medical  curiosities  abundantly  show  that  he  has  here  ^oifuL 
described  nothing  more  than  an  occasional  and  sober  fact. 
Thus   M.   Orfila  gives  us  an  account  of  a  celebrated  Examples 
painter  of  Paris  of  the  name  of  Vincent,  whp  cannot  re-  rectncss," 
main  in  any  room  where  there  are  roses  without  being  in 


•  History  of  James  Mitchell,  a  boy  born  blind  and  deaf,  &c.    By  James 
Wardrop,  FJtS.  Ed.  Mo.  IS  18. 
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Gbk.  III.  a  short  time  attacked  with  a  violent  cephalaea  succeeded 
Parosmii'  ^7  fainting*.  And  M.  Marrigues  informs  us  that  he 
acfii.  once  knew  a  surgeon  who  could  not  smell  at  a  rose  with- 

^  out  a  sense  of  suffocation,  which  subsided  as  soon  ate  die 

rose  was  removed  from  him  ;  as  he  also  knew  a  lady  who 
lost  her  voice  whenever  an  odoriferous  nosegay  was  ap- 
plied to  her  nostrils  -j-. 

We  have  observed  that  a  keen  stimulation  of  the  olfac- 
tory nerves  is  often  productive  of  a  very  powerfid  sympa- 
thetic action  in  other  organs.     There  are  few  persons 
who,  on  inhaling  the  fine  particles  of  black  hellebore  and 
coloc)mth,  while  in  the  act  of  being  pounded,  would  not 
feel  their  effect  on  the  intestines  by  a  copious  diarrhoea ; 
but  where  the  acuteness  of  smell  exists  which  consthutes 
the  present  disease,  whether  limited  to  particular  odours, 
or  extending  to  all  odours  equally,  the  sympathetic  acticm 
Singular       is  sometimes  of  a  very  singular  description.     M.  Valtain 
odour  of**    gives  the  history  of  an  officer  who  was  thrown  into  con- 
pinks  :  vulsions  and  lost  his  senses  by  having  in  his  room  a  basket 
of  pinks,  of  which,  nevertheless,  he  was  very  fond.     The 
flowers  were  removed,  and  the  windows  opened,  and  in  the 
course  of  half  an  hour  the  convulsions  ceased,  and  the  pa- 
tient recovered  his  speech.    Yet  for  twelve  years  afterward 
he  was  never  able  to  inhale  the  smell  of  pinks  without 
likecflfect      fainting  J.     And  M.  Orfila  relates  the  case  of  a  lady  of 
of  Jinteed?^  forty-six  ycars  of  age,  of  a  hale  constitution,  who  could 
never  be  present  where  a  decoction  of  linseed  was  preparing 
without  being  troubled  in  the  course  of  a  few  minutes 
afterwards  with  a  general  swelling  of  the  face,  followed  by 
fainting  and  a  loss  of  the  intellectual  faculties ;  which 
symptoms  continued  for  four  and  twenty  hours  §. 
Pre«spo-  The  predisponent  cause  of  the  species  before  us  is  a 

ucnt cause  •     .  * 

of  the  pre-     nervous  or  irritable  habit.     The  occasional  causes  are 
sent  sjMjcies.  local  irritation  from  a  slight  cold,  in  which  the  contact  of 
the  air  alone,  as  inhaled,  oftien  produces  sneezing ;  or  exr 


Occasional 
causes. 


•  Sur  les  Poisons,  Tom.  u.  CI.  v.  §  972. 

f  Joum.  d«  Pbynqu«,  year  1760. 

I  Hygiene  Cbirurgicale^  p.  26.  §  Sitt\ti  Vo'i^nsj  loc  dtfit. 
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conation  of  the  mucous  membrane  of  the  nostrils  from     Gn*.  III. 
the  use  of  sternutatories  in  those  not  accustomed  to  them.  p^^^J' 
It  is  often  the  result  of  idiosyncrasy;  and  perhaps  at  ^cm. 
times,  as  in  paracusis  acrisy  of  a  superfluous  distribution  ^™**"«^ 
of  ol&ctory  nerves.     As  a  symptom  it  is  often  found  in  remit  ^  * 
iqphthalmia  and  rheumatic  hemicrania.  idSosyncnwy. 

Where  the  disease  is  connected  with  the  habit,  the  ^^^^  ^"^^^ 
nervous  excitement  should  be  diminished  by  refrigerants  ptom  in  ra- 
and  tonics^  as  the  shower-bath,  bark,  acids,  neutral,  and  ^.^^ 
several  of  the  metallic  salts.     And  where  it  is  chiefly  Medical 
local,  we  may  often  produce  a  transfer  of  action  by  blisters  treatment. 
in  the  vicinity  of  the  organ :  or  relax  the  Schneiderian 
membrane,  and  moisten  its  surface  by  the  vapour  of  warm 
water.      The  sniffing  up  cold  water  will  also  prove  ser- 
viceable in  many  instances,  by  inducing  torpitude  at  first 
and  additional  tone  afterwards.      Dr.  Darwin  advises 
errhines  for  the  first  of  these  purposes,  that  of  exhausting 
the  excitability  and  blunting  the  sense. 


SPECIES  II. 
PAROSMIS  OBTUSA^ 

SMELt    DULL,   AND   IMPERFECTLY   DISCRIMINATIVE. 

This  is  often  a  natural  defect,  but  more  frequently  a  con-    Gkw.  IIL 
sequence  of  m  habitual  use  of  sternutatories,  which  ex-  Som^met 


liaust,  weaken,  and  torpify  the  nerves  of  smell,  as  long  ex-  *  natural 

posure  to  a  strong  light  weakens  and  impairs  the  vision,  and  .     ^ 

sometimes  destroys  it  altogether.   To  those  unaccustomed  produced 

to  sternutatories,  the  mildest  snuffs  will  produce  such  an  ^^©f 

excitement  as  is  marked  by  a  long  succession  of  sneezing,  atemuta- 

which  is  nothing  more  than  an  effort  of  the  remedial  ***""* 
power  of  nature  to  throw  off  the  offending  material ;      "* 
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GENUS  IV^ 
PARAGEUSIS. 


SEKSE   OF    TASTE    VITIATED    OE   LOST. 


Gek.IV, 
Origin  of 
the  generic 
term. 
Synonyms. 


Asiocittion 
between  the 
•enset  of 
taste  and 
anelL 

lUustrtted. 


Tongue  not 
the  only 
though  the 
chief  organ 
of  taste: 
as  taste  has 
remained 
when  the    * 
tongue  has 
been  lost; 
or  never 
existed. 
Some  ani- 
mals appear 
to  hare  a 
power  of 
taste  that 
have  no 
tongue. 
Other 


Parageusis  is  derived  from  irapaj  ^^  male'*^,  and  yiiv^ 
*^  gustum  prsebeo^,  whence  vapaytia^  and  consequently 
vafayeuo'tg.  The  author  has  preferred,  with  Vogd,  the 
present  termination  to  parageusia,  as  analogous  to  the 
names  of  the  preceding  genera  of  the  order  before  us. 

In  the  senses  of  taste  and  smell  there  is  a  considerable 
association,  partly  perhaps  resulting  from  the  proximi^ 
of  their  oi^ans  and  partly  from  an  affinity  in  the  modi- 
fication of  the  sentient  fluids  with  which  they  are  sup- 
plied. The  young  lady  I  have  just  noticed  who  was 
destitute,  or  nearly  so,  of  the  sense  of  smell,  was  equally 
destitute  of  that  of  taste,  and  could  not  distinguish  by 
this  criterion  between  beef,  veal,  and  pork ;  and  conse- 
quently in  respect  to  all  these  had  no  preference. 

The  chief  organ  of  taste  is  the  tongue,  but  this  is  not 
the  only  organ,  nor  is  it  absolutely  necessary  for  an  exist- 
ence of  the  sense.  The  Philosophical  Transactions  give 
us  eitamples  of  persons  who  possessed  a  perfect  taste  after 
the  tongue  had  been  wholly  destroyed ;  and  Profesa^H* 
Blumenbach,  in  his  Comparative  Anatomy,  affords  us  » 
similar  example  in  an  adult  whom  he  visited,  and  who 
was  bom  without  a  tongue.  Consonant  with  which  maay 
insects  appear  to  have  a  faculty  of  taste,  though  they 
have  no  organ  of  a  tongue :  and  among  these  the  gustatcny 
function  is  supposed  by  Professor  Enoch  to  be  performed 
by  the  posterior  pair  of  palpi  or  feelers.  While,  on  the 
other  hand,  there  are  many  animals  possessing  a  tongue 
who  do  not  use  it  as  an  organ  of  taste.     All  birds  possess 


possessing  a 
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m  ^ingue,  fiir  flvoi  ifae  pefican,  wliich  has  been  said  to    Gn^  iv. 
be  toBgveless,  liaslA  rudiment  of  this  member :  yet  there  ^f^^lu^"^ 
are  but  few  birds,  comparatively,  that  taste  or  are  able  tiste. 
to    taste   with    this   organ.      Parrots,  predaceous   and  **'°****^ 
swimming  birds  are  an  exception  to  this  remark  ;  for  they  ITaf^iua 
possess  a  soft  thick  tongue,  covered  with  papillae,  and  oi««nof 
moislened  with  a  salivary  fluid,  and  select  that  food  which  Few  birds 
is  the  most  agreeable.     Yet  in  by  far  the  greater  pro-  *J*J*  f "*- 
portion  of  birds  we  do  not  find  the  tongue  appropriated 
to  this  purpose.     In  many  of  them,  indeed,  it  is  stiff, 
homy,   and  destitute  of  nerves.     The  tongue  of  the  Toucan, 
toucan,  though  sometimes  several  inches  in  length,  is 
scarcely  two  lines  broad  at  its  root :  it  has  throughout 
the  appearance  of  whale-bone  and  its  margins  are  fibrous. 
The  tongues  of  the  woodpecker  and  cock  of  the  woods  Wood- 
are  equally  hard  and  homy:  in  themselves  they  are  ^^fuie 
"■■BhoTt,  and  in  a  quiescent  state,  lie  backward  in  the  ^oo^ 
moath,  and  are  covered  with  a  sort  of  sheath  issuing 
from  the  OS  hyoides  or  the  esojdiagus :  but  they  possess 
a  mechanism  which  renders  them  extremely  extensile, 
and  capable  of  being  thrust  forward  to  a  considerable 
distance.     That  of  the  woodpecker  is  sharp-pointed  with 
barbed  sides,  and  is  darted  with  great  rapidity  out  of  the 
mouth  to  an  extent  of  some  inches ;  by  which  means  it 
follows  up  such  insects  as  the  animal  is  in  pursuit  of, 
through  all  their  crannies  in  the  bark  of  trees;  sticks 
them  through  with  its  apex,  and  in  this  state  drags  them 
out  for  food.     The  chameleon  has  a  tongue  of  a  som&.  Chameleon. 
what  similar  kind,  which,  in  like  manner,  answers  the 
purpose  not  of  taste,  but  of  preying  for  food.     It  is  con-  ^ 
tamed  in  a  sheath  at  the  lower  part  of  the  mouth,  and 
has  its  extremity  covered  with  a  glutinous  secretion.     It 
jidmits  of  being  projected  to  the  length  of  six  inches ; 
and  is  used  in  this  manner  by  the  animal  in  catching  its 
frpoil,  and  especially  in  catching  flies.     It  is  darted  from 
the  mouth  with  wonderfrd  celerity  and  precision  ;  and 
the  viscous  secretion  on  its  extremity  entangles  minute 
animalcules,  which  constitute  another  portion  of  its  food. 
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Gen.  IV.        The  tongue,  when  it  fonns  an  organ  of  taste,  as  in 

M^rSd*'"'  *»an,  is  studded,  and  especially  on  its  upper  surface  and 

taste.  latend  edges,  with  innumerable  nervous  papillae  issmng 

The  tongue  ^i^m  |^  peculiar  membrane  that  lies  beneath,  and  has  a 

Trgin  d"  near  resemblance  to  the  skin  in  other  parts,  but  is  softer 

t^^  and  more  spongy.     Its  external  timic  or  cuticle  is  an 

with  papii-  exquisitely  fine  epithelium,  which  is  moistened,  not  by 

^  •  an  oily  fluid,  like  that  of  the  surface  of  the  body,  but  a 

with  a  fine  peculiar  mucus  which  proceeds  from  the  foramen  eaocam 

epitheUum.  ^  Mcibomius,  and  the  rest  of  the  glandular  expansion 

of  Morgagni. 
Hence  more      We  have  here,  therefore,  ^  more  exquisite  sense  of 

toud!*Uian  ^^^^  *^*^  <^  ^^^  general  skin,  whose  papillae  are  not 

the  pepiUs  only  Smaller  but  dry. 

lu^l^t       There  can  be  no  question,  also,  that  the  sentient  fluid 

fluid  differ,  with  which  they  are  supplied  is  differently  modified  firom 

^y  ™*^-  that  of  the  sldn ;  and  hence  the  provinces  of  the  two 

tnd  render-  *®n*^»  though  they  occasionally  approach  each  other, 

ing  it  capa-  are  stUl  kept  distinct ;  and  the  tongue  becomes  a  discemer 

^^i^i**"  of  certain  qualities,  which  the  skin  cannot  discriminate: 

qualities  as  souT,  swect,  rough,  bitter,  salt,  and  aromatic. 
jS»*^         Thus  much  we  know ;  but  we  do  not  know  the  cause 

the  iidn  of  that  different  efiect,  or,  in  other  words,  of  that  variety 

^•^^  of  tastes  which  different  substances  produce  upon  the  pa- 

of  aver«ity  P^U®  ^  ^^^  tongue,  and  which  constitute  their  respective 

of  flaTours  flavours.     It  was  supposed  by  the  Epicureans,  and  the 

^^  .  doctrine  has  descended  to  the  present  day,  that  all  diis 

tiM^!ut  depends  upon  the  geometrical  figure  of  the  sapid  con. 

«">•  »tiii  nfificles ;  and  particularly  so  with  respect  to  saline  bodies, 

common  in     "^  _  .  .  •  .     .  i         •  ...  ,  „ 

the  present    which  are  cubic  m  seap-salt,  pnsmatic  m  mtre,  and  equidly 
^y*  diversified  in  vitriol,  sugar,  and  other  crystals.     It  is  suf- 

^7^"i!!Sr"  ^^^^***9  however,  to  annul  this  explanation  to  observe, 
that  many  crystals  of  very  different  forms  are  alike  insipid; 
while  others  of  the  same,  or  nearly  the  same,  shape,  pos- 
sess very  difierent  flavours ;  as  also  that  the  flavour  in 
any  of  Uiem  continues  the  same  even  where  we  are  aUe 
to  change  the  figure ;  as,  for  example,  by  rendering  com- 
mon nitre  cubical.    The  cause  of  flavours,  therefore,  ap- 
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pears  to  reside  in  die  elementary  principles  of  substances    Okm.  TV. 
that  lie  beyond  the  reach  of  our  senses.  Mo^'^** 

But  the  variable  condition  of  the  pecuHar  covering  of  ta«te. 
the  pafnllse  of  the  tongue,  tc^^ether  with  the  condition  ai  Flavour  in- 
the  adjoining  organs,  which  concur  in  the  purpose  of  the  theiittte  of 
tcHigue,  as  also  the  changeable  nature  of  the  saliva,  and  ^^  ^ngy^ 
of  the  substances  lodged  in  the  stomach,  all  concur  m  1^^^^ 
influencing  the  taste,  and  giving  a<^haEacter  to  the  flavour,  whence 
And  hence  the  same  flavours  do  not  affect  persons  of  all  2**  ""*^  r 

*  flavours  af- 

ages  nor  of  all  temperaments ;  nor  even  the  same  person  feet  differ. 
at  all  times.     In  general  whatever  contains  less  salt  than  ^"^Irent?"* 
the  saliva  does,  seems  insipid.     The  spirituous  parts  of  and  the 
I^ants  are  received,  in  all  probability,  either  into   the  "J^'^'^^^f" 
papillsB  themselves,  or  into  the  absorbing  villi  of  the  times. 
tongue ;  and  hence  the  rapid  refreshment  and  renovation  Whence  the 
of  strength,  not  easy  to  be  accounted  for  otherwise,  being^n^ 
which   these  stimulatimr  materials  produce  even  when  ;'P*<^  , 

.  ,         .      ^  ,    '^  How  the 

they  are  not  taken  mto  the  stomach.  spirituous 

It  is  from  the  diversity  of  flavours  by  which  nature  P«^  ^ 
has  distinguished  different  substances,  that  animals  are  piyerdty  of 
taught  instinctively  what  is  proper  for  their  food :  for,  flavours 
speaking  generally,  no  aliment  is  unhealthy  that  is  of  an  J^tL*"" 
agreeable  taste ;  nor  is  any  thing  ill  tasted  that  is  fit  for  stinctivdy 
the  food  of  man.     We  here  take  no  notice  of  excess  by  f^  ^™^ 
which  the  most  healthy  foods  may  be  rendered  preju-  Noaiimoit 
dicial,  nor  of  mineral  preparations  which  are  not  ftimished  y°?®^*y 
by  nature  but  prepared  by  art.     And  hence  the  wisdom  i,  pf  an 
rf  Providence  incites  man  to  select  the  nutriment  that  is  agreeable 
best  fitted  for  his  subsistence  equally  by  the  pain  of 
hui^r,  and  the  pleasure  of  tasting.     Man,  however,  ^**P^<'»»* 
is  often  guided  by  instruction  and  example  as  well  as  by 
his  own  instinct :  but  animals  which  are  destitute  of  such  Q^iadrupeds 
collateral  aids,  and  have  to  depend  upon  their  instinct  diMrirtiiLu 
alone,  distinimish  flavours,  as  we  have  already  observed  **^  ^^  ", 

-         ,  ,?.,*.  -       "^         1  »    1      well  as  smell 

they  do  smells,  with  a  far  nicer  accuracy  than  mankind;  than  man: 
and,  admonished  by  this  correct  and  curious  test,  abstain  J^lj®"^ 
more  cautiously  than  man  himself  from  eating  what  would  tinguish  nu- 
be  injurious.     And  hence  herbivorous  animals,  whose  tritivefrom 
vegetable  food  grows  often  intermixed  with  a  great  di-  ^danu  when 

intermixed. 
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versity  of  noxious  plants,  are  fiirnished  with  much  longer 
papiUss,  and  a  more  delicate  structure  of  the  tongue  than 
mankind,  as  they  are  endowed  also  with  a  more  accurate 
sense  of  smell;  both  which,  indeed,  they  jointly  rely 
upon  for  the  same  purpose. 

The  sense  of  taste,  therefore,  which  possesses  so  close 
an  analogy  to  that  of  smell,  is  subject  to  a  similar  train 
of  specific  diseases,  and  consequently  the  genus  par»- 
geusis  must  contain  the  three  following  species : 

1.  PARAGEUSIS  ACRIDA.  ACRID  TASTE. 

2.  _—  OBTUSA.  OBTUSE  TASTE. 

3.  ■  EXPERS.  WANT  OF  TASTE. 


SPECIES  I. 
PARAGEUSIS  ACRIDA. 

TASTE    PAINFULLY    ACUTE    OR    SENSIBLE    TO    SAVOURS 
NOT    GENERALLY    PERCEIVED. 


GiH.  IV. 
Sric.  I. 

Sense  of 
taste  im- 
proYetble 
by  use: 

and  ex- 
hausted by 
labour. 


The  sense  of  taste,  like  that  of  sight,  smell,  or  hearing,  is 
capable  of  acquiring  a  higher  degree  of  accuracy  by  use : 
and  hence  those  who  are  in  the  habit  of  tasting  wines  by 
this  organ,  perceive  a  variety  of  flavours,  or  modifications 
of  flavour,  which  another  person  not  versed  in  such  trials^ 
is  insensible  of  We  also  perceive  that  the  nerves  of 
taste,  like  those  of  every  other  sense,  become  exhausted, 
and  consequently  torpid,  by  much  labour  and  fatigue. 
And  hence  the  nicest  discriminater,  after  having  tried  a 
variety  of  wines,  spirits,  or  other  pungent  savours  in  quick 
succession,  is  far  less  capable  of  judging  concerning  them^ 
and  has  at  last  little  more  than  a  confused  perception  of 
gustatory  excitement. 
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MorUd  acuteness  of  taste,  however,  v«rM  tmemMStf    ^!^^]^' 
firom  accuracy  of  taste :  for  under  particuiar  states  ct  ir-  pbagensu 
ritation,  pungent  savours,  of  whatevcf  kind,  give  equal  >^^ 
pain  to  the  tongue,  which  at  the  sane  tiae  is  altogedier  ^^^^ 
incapable  of  distinguishing  betwem  tlMO.  levteBess 

This  painfiil  acuteness  mm  proeeed  ftom  two  cauiea :  <^t»te  dis- 

,  . ,  .  ^,  ^  V*  .         rt    . ,  •       t«>ct  from 

a  morbid  or  excessive  sedimon  of  sentient  fluid,  or  a  de-  accuracy  of 
fident  secretion  of  the  peo^ar  mucus  that  lu^pcatas  the  ^^^^ 
lingual  papillae ;  in  €im«eqiience  of  which  the  latter  are  fjJJJ^d  or 
exposed  in  a  naked  ttate  to  whatever  stimuU  are  intro-  excetnre 
duced  into  the  moudl.     The  former  is  sometimes  found,  J^^JJ^  "^ 
tfaoogfa  for  the  most  part  only  temporarily,  in  highly  fluid; 
nervous  and  irritable  constitutions,  and  especially  during  ^f,*^^ 
a  state  of  pregnancy ;  the  latter  in  an  acrimonious  condi-  tion  of  lu- 
tkm  of  the  stomach  accompanied  with  great  thirst  and  a  ^^^ 
parched  tongue.     Both  these  causes,  however,  very  fire-  Both  cause* 
quently  co-exist ;  as  in  ulcerated  sore  throats,  or  other  ex-  lomedmes 
eoilaticHis  of  the  mouth,  in  which  the  papillae  are  in  a  ^^°"^'*- 
state  of  the  keenest  excitement,  while  the  tongue  is  sore 
either  firom  a  defective  secretion  of  mucus,  or  firom  its 
being  carried  off  by  a  morbid  and  augmented  action  of 
the  absorbents  as  fast  as  it  is  formed. 

In  this  state  of  diseased  action,  moreover,  it  not  un-  Mucus 
frequently  happens  that  the  mucus  itself  is  secreted  in  a  ^rimonious 
morlnd  and  acrimonious  condition ;  and  the  palate,  in-  when 
stead  of  being  soft  and  smooth,  becomes  harsh  and  ru-  "^ 
gous  or  furrowed,  exquisitely  irritable,  and  intolerant  of 
the  slightest  touch  or  the  mildest  savours.     I  have  some- 
times met  with  this  distressing  affection,  apparently  as  an 
idiopathic  ailment,  or  at  least  unconnected  with  any  ma- 
nifest disease  of  the  stomach  or  any  other  organ ;  and 
seemingly  induced  by  a  rheumatic  pain  firom  carious  teeth. 
It  is,  however,  far  more  fi^quently  a  symptom  of  acri- 
monious dyspepsy,  porphyra,  and  chronic  syphilis. 

In  treating  this  affection  we  should,  in  the  first  in-  Medical 
stance,  direct  our  attention  to  the  state  of  the  stomach,  ^*^** 
and  dear  it  of  whatever  sordes  may  probably  be  lodged 
there.     This  may  sometimes  be  done  by  aperients :  but 
when  we  are  sure  of  an  acrimonious  defoedation  in  this 
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organ^  it  will  he  the  ^hoitest  way  to  commence  with  an 
emetic. 

The  local  aymptoms  may,  in  the  mean  while,  be  re- 
tieyed  in  two  ways.  First,  by  changing  the  nature  of  die 
morbid  action,  .or  exhausting  the  accumulated  sentie&t 
power  by  acid  or  astringent  gargles,  or  a  firee  U3e  of  the 
coldest  water  alone :  for  which  purpose  also  sage-leaves 
and  acrid  fitters  have  often  been  employed  with  advant- 
age. And  next,  die  naked  and  irritable  tongue  may  be 
ladled  with  mucilages  of  various  kinds;  and  thus  a 
substitute  be  obtained  for  its  natural  defence.  And  in 
many  cases  both  these  classes  of  medicines  may  be  con- 
veniently united. 

When  the  a&ction  is  a  symptom  of  some  other  dis- 
ease, as  in  the  case  of  syphilis  and  scurvy,  it  can  only  be 
cured  by  curing  the  primary  malady.  Carious  teeth,  i£ 
such  exist,  should  be  extracted;  and  if  the  palate  be 
rugous  or  spongy,  scarification  should  be  employed  co- 
piously and  repeatedly. 


Gnr.IV. 

Sfk.  II. 
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SPECIES  II. 
PARAGEUSIS  OBTUSA. 

TASTIt  DULL,  AND  IMPEEFECTLY  DISCRIMINATIVE. 

This  species  rarely  calls  for  medical  attention.  It  oc- 
curs sometimes  idiopathically,  and  seems  to  be  depend- 
ent on  a  defective  supply  of  nerves,  or  nervous  secreticm 
subservient  to  the  organ  of  taste.  I  have  seen  it  under 
this  form  in  various  instances ;  and,  as  already  obscrvedy 
have  found  it  connected  in  a  few  cases  with  obtusenesa 
of  smell.  The  patient  has  not  been  altogether  without 
taste  or  smell,  but  both  have  been  extremely  weak  and 
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i]icapdble«f  Aficiiinmalion.     In  the caee  alluded  to  at  ^   s*^ii* 
oananeno^neBft  of  thk  species,  the  indiyidual  could  distin-  Parageuat 
gnidi  the  smell  of  a  rose  from  that  of  garlic,  aad  die  ^^ 
ilimNir  of  foTt  wine  from  that  of  mountapi  ormadsira;  uste. 
hat  abe  eonld  not  discriminate  between  the  odocffof  a 
rose  and  diat  of  a  lilly,  nor  between  the  taste  of  beef, 
veal,  or  poric,  and  consequently  gave  no  preference  to 
either  4>f  these  diflhes. 

As  a  fl^rmptcnn  this  affection  occurs  in  almost  all  the  ^ouuA  fre- 
aisaases  that  are  accompanied  with  hebetude  of  smell,  as  J^I^^L 
estanrb^  hysteria,  and  several  species  of  cephalssa. 


SPECIES  III. 

PARAGEUSIS  EXPERS. 

tmant  of  ^MU* 

TOTAL    INABILITY   OF    TASTING   OR   DISTINGUISHING. 
SAVOURS. 

As  an  utter  want  of  smell  is  sometimes  a  natural  or  con-    ^***  JJJ' 
genital  effect,  so  in  a  few  instances  is  an  utter  want  of  Sometimes* 
taste,  and  unquestionably  from  the  same  cause,  an  abso-  natural  and 
lute  destitution  of  nerves  or  nervous  power  subservient  ^^^^ 
to  the  gustatory  organ.     This  default  is  altogether  im-  immedic*. 
medicable :  as  is  also  for  the  most  part  the  same  when  a  ^^ 
result  of  palsy  general  or  local :  though  here  stimulant  therwSTof 
gargles  or  roasticatories,  as  mustard-seeds,  horse-radish,  im%i  and 
pyrethrum,  and  camphor,  have  sometimes  succeeded  in  ^Lqj^'^ 
restoring  action  to  the  torpid  nerves.     When,  however,  tion. 
it  occurs,  as  it  sometimes  does  from  a  long  use  of  tobacco, 
whether  by  smoking  or  chewing,  or  of  other  acrid  nar- 
cotics, these  stimulants  will  be  of  no  use. 

A  tenpo- 

In  fevers,  various  exanthems,  and  inflammations,  this  nryiym- 
species  exists  temporarily,  partly  perhaps  from  a  dimin-  v^^ 

VOL.    IV.  T  complaSntf. 
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This  species  of  morbid  sensibility  shows  itself  under 
almost  innumerable  modifications :  but  the  four  following 
are  the  chief: 

a  Teneritudo.  Soreness. 

P  Pmritus.  Itching. 

7  Ardor.  Heat. 

3^  Algor.  Coldness. 

In  the  first  variety  or  that  of  soeeness  there  is  a  feel- 
ing of  painful  uneasiness  or  tenderness,  local  or  general, 
on  being  touched  with  a  degree  of  pressure  that  is  usuall;^ 
unaccompanied  with  any  troublesome  sensation.  This  is 
often  an  idiopathic  affection ;  but  more  generally  a  sym- 
ptom or  sequel  o£  fevers  in  their  accession  or  first  stage,  in- 
flammations,  or  external  or  internal  violence,  as  strains, 
bruises,  and  spasms. 

It  is  not  always  easy  to  account  for  this  fiseling,  and 
perhaps  the  cause  is,  in  every  instance,  more  complicated 
than  we  might  at  first  be  induced  to  suppose.  It  occurs 
where  there  is  distention  of  the  vessels,  where  there  is 
contraction  of  them,  and  where  there  is  neither.  Wherever 
it  exists,  however,  it  is  a  concomitant  of  debility,  and  may, 
in  many  instances,  be  regarded  as  the  simple  pain  of  de- 
bility, the  uneasiness  of  an  organ  thrown  off  firom  its  ba- 
lance of  health.  The  general  health  of  the  body  depends 
in  a  very  considerable  degree  upon  the  harmonious  co- 
operation of  its  respective  organs;  insomuch,  indeed, 
that  this  harmony  of  action,  as  we  had  occasion  to  ob* 
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Mr¥e  in  the  Pbynobgical  Proem  prefixed  fo  the  present     On.  v. 
dass,  was  supposed  by  a  distinguished  school  of  ancient  «  p.  g^ 
pUfeeofdiers,  and  is  still  supposed  by  many  physio-  T^?^^* 
logiBts  of  the  present  day,  to  constitute  the  jmnciple  of  mom  of 
life  itself.    Bearded  as  an  uniyeraal  principle  the  hypo-  '^^^^^ 
thesis  is  unfounded,  though  in  many  respects  beautiAil 
andplanrible*.    Yet  notwithstandii^  that  the  life  of  the 
animal  firairo  does  not  altogether  depend  upon  an  har* 
Bumious  co-operation  of  the  whole  of  the  Mrgana  that 
enter  into  its  make,  much  of  the  comfort  of  life  has  such 
a  dependence ;  and  we  trace  die  same  principle  in  the 
minutest  and  comparatiYdy  most  trivial  parts  of  the 
animal  fimctions  as  manifestly  as  in  the  largest  and  most 
oomplicsted  organs.    Where  erery  portion  of  a  member, 
however  subordinate  in  itself,  as  a  toe  or  a  finger,  works 
well  or  healthily,  there  is  a  feddng  of  ease  and  comfort, 
but  whererer  it  works  ill  or  with  diflRculty,  there  is  a  J^^ 
of  disquiet,  and,  under  peculiar  circumstances,  of  teodernets 
I  OT  soreness.    A  chimge  m  the  diameter  of  a  "^1^  ^^ 
vessel  wliedier  by  dilatation  or  contraction,  provided  it  camei. 
be  moderate  and  gradual,  is  accompanied  with  no  uneasy 
amsstaon  whatever;  bat  if  either  be  violent  or  sudden,  a 
feeling  or  soreness  is  a  certain  result,  of  which  we  have 
diQly  examples  in  strains  and  spasms.     There  may  per« 
hsps  be  no  great  difficulty  in  accounting  for  this:  but  the  1^  chief 
more  common  canse  of  tenderness  is  of  a  different  kind,  ^l^Aod 
and  a  cause  whidi  often  operates  when  neither  of  these  described. 
are  present  though  it  is  often  combined  with  th^n. 

In  order  that  every  part  of  an  organ  may  play  upon  Contittfl 
every  other  part  with  a  feeling  of  ease  and  comfort,  it  is  l^^on  of 
well  known  that  throughout  the  entire  system,  not  only  theexcr». 
every  sorfece,  but  every,  even  the  minutest,  interstice  in  g^Scet 


tbe  tunica  of  the  minutest  vessels,  is  supplied  by  a  soft  ^od  \ 

and  lubricous  fluid,  which  is  poured  forth  by  secements  ofgnu)  audi 

of  exquuite  subtflty,  and  having  executed  its  purpose  and  *^]^**J?^ 

become  waste  matter,  is  carried  off  by  equally  subtile  ab-  aJ^nctu- 


oui  fluid 


•  Ut  tupri,  p.  14. 
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sorbentSy  and  succeeded  by  a  fresh  secretioii  of  the  i 
fluid. 

Now  in  all  cases  of  external  or  internal  violeiice  tiicse 
are  the  vessels  that  first  give  way  and  are  rendered  inca- 
pable of  fiiUilling  their  function.  The  secements  that 
supply  this  lubricous  fluid  become  weakened,  and  pour 
forth  a  smaller  quantity  of  it  than  is  suflident  for  a  free 
and  easy  play  of  one  part  of  an  oi^^  upon  another  part, 
and  hence  there  is  a  tenderness  or  soreness  from  the 
friction  of  sides  or  surfaces  against  each  other,  and  their 
coming  into  naked  contact.  But  as  the  corresponding 
absorbents  are  equally  weakened,  they  cannot  carry  off 
the  whole  of  the  fluid  that  is  actually  secreted,  how  much 
soever  diminished  in  quantity :  and  hence,  while  Aey 
imbibe  the  subtler  and  more  attenuate  particles,  they 
leave  the  grosser  behind;  which  not  only  become  so 
many  sources  of  impediment,  but,  from  forming  part  of  a 
mobile  and  lubricous  effiision,  are  transformed  into  so 
many  harsh  and  stationary  goads.  And  hence  another 
cause  of  that  soreness  which  accompanies  all  cases  of  vio- 
lence, as  well  internal  as  external,  and  particularly  upon 
external  pressure.  The  eflect  of  such  pressure,  as  forcing 
upon  each  other  naked  and  highly  sensible  surfaces,  may 
be  easily  conceived ;  but  there  can  be  little  doubt  that  the 
chief  sense  of  soreness,  in  the  case  of  external  pressure, 
proceeds,  from  thus  forcing  against  each  other  the  naked 
and  unlubricated  sides  of  the  vasa  vasorum,  which,  in  tliis 
manner  deprived  of  their  usual  inunction,  are  incapaUe, 
without  uneasiness,  of  yielding  even  to  the  ordinary  im- 
petus of  a  vis  ^  tergo,  or  the  touch  of  the  common  fluid 
they  convey. 

It  appears  probable  that  some  such  morbid  change  in 
the  natural  powers  of  these  excretories  and  absoiboits 
takes  place  occasionally  without  any  strain  or  violence 
whatever,  and  from  causes  we  cannot  follow  up ;  for  we 
sometimes  meet  with  a  like  sense  of  soreness  without  any 
forcible  injury.  But  that  these  are  the  vessels  which  pri- 
marily and  most  readily  give  way  under  the  operation  aP 
violence  is  dear  from  their  being  frequently,  ev^  from 
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BUght  acddeiits,  altogether  depmed  of  tone  and  rendered  Onr.  v. 
comi^etely  ttnrpid ;  bo  that  while  the  absorbents  carry  <^  ^  R^iris 
no  part  of  whatever  flnid  is  efiused,  the  excretories  open  Tenentudo. 
without  resistance,  and  from  mere  relaxation  to  the  im-  ^^^^  ^ 
petus  behind,  and  admit  fluids  of  almost  every  kind,  as  toreneu  or 
coagalable  lymph,  yellow  seitun,  and  occasionally  even  !fV.  ^ 
sed  blood :  whence  the  extensive  swelling  that  sometimes  these 


takes  place  almost  immediately  upon  a  strain  or  bruise,  ^"^gi^ 
and  the  diversified  hues  it  exhibits.  The  diversity  of  hues,  the  open- 
however,  appears  chiefly  as  the  swelling  subsides ;  for  as  ^.^^ 
the  subtlest,  which  are  the  most  limpid,  particles  are  first 
carried  off  by  themselves,  as  soon  as  the  absorbents  b^n 
to  resume  a  healthy  action,  the  grosser,  which  are  the 
coloured  partides,  as  the  yellow  and  the  red  or  purple, 
are  left  nearly  alime,  and  consequently  in  a  more  con- 
centrated state,  and  require  an  elaborate  subdivision  be- 
fofte  they  can  be  fitted  for  removal 

From  an  which  we  may  easily  trace  the  principle  that  Henct 
renders  warmth,  gentle  friction,  and  such  stimulants  as  ^^J^ 
spirits,  balsams,  and  essential  oils,  of  general  advantage,  form  the 
wherever  the  Idnd  of  tenderness  we  are  now  describing  ^^  remedy. 
occurs,  and  is  unconnected  with  inflammation. 

The  sense  of  iTCHiNe,  which  may  be  defined  a  painful  ^'.'^^ 
titillaticHL  local  or  general,  relieved  by  rubbing,  is  com-  Acrid  l^ie 
mooly  a  result  of  some  mechanical  or  morbid  irritant  of^^^iog- 
ai^lied  externally  or  intemaUy  to  the  part  affected;  ^^^ 
though  sometimes,  unquestioni^ly,  dependent  upon  a  hymecbft- 
nMnrbid  sensibility  of  the  nerves  of  feeling  themselves.    If  ^J^^' 
the  summit  of  the  nerves  or  their  extreme  points  be  alone  irritants. 
touched,  the  effect  is  tickling  or  titillation,  as  in  f^™®***^ 
the  vellication  of  the  skin  by  a  feather ;  if  it  descend  a  jL^ty 
little  below  the  summit  it  is  accompanied  with  a  vibratory  ^^ 
feel  whidi  we  call  tingling,  as  when  the  beard  of  barley-  feding. 
eams  creeps  unobserved  by  us  up  the  arms;  and  if  it  Mecbmicia 
readh  still  deeper,  it  is  combined  with  a  sense  of  piercing,  ^^^ 
which  we  call  paicxiNG,  as  when  the  keen  hairs  of  ticUmg. 
several  spedesof  dolichosor  cowage  are  handled  or  Mown  Ungibg. 
upon  the  skin  by  a  lij^t  breexe.  Priddng. 

In  many  cases  all  these  modifications  of  itehing  are  the 
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tikct  of  some  aorimonioufl  Mcareticm  cm  the  sur&ce  of  ihe 
body,  or  of  im  acrimonious  cluuige.  in  the  cononon  BMifetar 
of  perspiration  in  consequence  of  its  lodging  in  the 
cutaneous  follicles  longer  than  it  should  do.  The  pafu* 
LOUS  £FFLOE£sc£NC£s  we  sh&ll  have  to  treat  of  under  the 
third  order  of  the  sixth  class  vill  afford  abundant  ex- 
amples of  both  these  causes  of  itching,  as  they  will  also 
c£  an  intolerable  itchii^,  apparently  produced  by>  or 
closely  connected  with,  a  moibid  sensibility  of  Ae  cutane- 
oys  nerves  themselves.  For  the  present  we  can  do  no- 
thing more  than  refer  generally  to  various  speciee  of 
exormia,  as  lichen  and  prurigo ;  and  of  ecpyeas,  as  impe- 
tigo and  scaUe&u  It  is,  moreover^  highly  probable  that 
the  disorder  called  fidgets  is  sometimes  chiefly  de^ 
pendent  <m  a  morbid  sensibility  of  the  summits  or  extrone 
ends  of  the  cutaneous  nerves. 

This  affection  is  also  found  as  a  very  trouUeBone 
symptom  in  pernio  and  other  cutaneous  inflammations^  as 
likewise  in  urticaria  and  other  rashes. 

The  sensations  of  hbat  and  cold  may  be  explained 
at  the  same  time.  An  easy  and  pleasureable  wannth  de- 
pends, in  a  state  of  health,  upon  a  mediate  tasf^egratuie 
of  the  atmosphere,  which  cannot  be  very  acpuratdy  laid 
down,  because,  firom  habit  or  constitution^  of  some  other 
drciunstance,  dUEerent  perscwws  eq^y  very  diflerent  teoa- 
peratures.  Now  it  is  the  well  known  pf<qpi»ty  of  heat 
and  odd  to  disturb  the  temperature,  whatever  it  may  be, 
that  afbrds  ease  and  comfort  to  the  nerves  of  feeUi^; 
«nd  to  produce  di^squkt  as  they  either  raise  ar  depress  it. 
And  this  both  <^them  io  in  two  distinct  ways.  Hsat 
is  a  s^nmg  irritant*  Md  e^en  if  it  made  no  change  in  the 
bulk  of  a  living  organ,  or  the  jOxiar jpositjon  of  its  partjeba^ 
Uke  all  other  irritants  it  would  ^ill  excite  a  ti^ouUtaonie 
feeling,  amounting  at  length  to  acute  pain,  if  raised  to  a 
eonsiderable  range  beyond  the  ordinary  scale.  But  it 
does,  in  every  instance,  excite  a  change  in  the  bulk  of 
liying  organs  and  the  juxta-position  of  their  particles;  for 
it  enlarges  the  former  in  every  direction,  «id  only  does 
this  by  separating  the  partides  twa  each  other ;  in  which 
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ferdble  aoid  sudden  divefficatioii  we  hftve  a  second  soitfce    On.  v. 
of  die  trouUesome  sad  acute  sensation  whicb  so  constant-  ^^^^ 
Ij  accompanies  a  temperature  when  carried  yery  consider-  Ardor. 
aUj  aboTe  the  pwnt'of  health.  ^fh^JT* 

Heat,  as  an  idiopathic  affection,  occurs  chiefly  in  pie-  ^^^ 
thoiic  and  irritable  habits.     In  the  former  it  is  relicTed  >»  i^<n»- 
by  blood-letting,  ami  evacuants  of  neutral  salts:  in  the  aon,how 
l^;ter  by  mild  diaj^oretics,  and  afterwards  cold  bathing  nOieved. 
and  other  tonics. 

As  a  symptom  it  is  found,  also,  in  the  second  sti^  of  ^^)[']^^ 
fercr,  in  infljammatiwi,  and  enttmic  empathema.  ptom  m  ra- 

Cold  is  also  a  str#ng  irritant,  though  it  acts  by  the  ™**"  ^^ 


opposite  means  of  heat.  When  the  atmospheric  tempera-  )  p.  acris 
ture  is  too  high  it  is  a  pleasant  and  reviving  agent,  inas-  ^^f- 
much  as  it  both  reduces  the  heated  medium,  and  restores  of  e^a. 
die  particles  of  the  aifected  organ  firom  a  state  of  dis-  CoM  « 
qinedng  tenseness  to  dieb  usual  scide  of  approximation.  |^^^ 
Ifdiecoldbepushedfiurtber,  itmi^go  aUtdebeyondthis  ^^^^f 
and  still  be  pleasant  and  healdtful ;  for  the  organ  or  the  actkm  md 
general  system  may  be  in  a  state  of  morbid  relaxation, 
and,  consequendy,  in  their  actual  scdte  of  i^pfnioach,  the 
living  partides  may  be  too  fkr  remote  for  the  purposes  d 
Ugbelaadcity  and  vigour.    And  it  is  m  such  a  eondidon 
as  dda  that  cold  diieflj  shows  its  stimuknt  power,  and 
is  so  generaBy  resorted  to  as  a  tonic.    But  if  die  ageney  ^^^^^^ 
of  cold  be  carried  fiurdier  than  this,  it  produces  imeari^  maoner,  r». 
mst  to  the  nerves  of  ibefing  by  a  process  precisely  the  ^^^J^ 
nverse  of  dutw«  have  just  shown  to  be  ptiorsued  by  heat,  of  heat. 
and  consequendy  m  a  two^lbld  manner.    First  by  silk- 
ing the  warmth  of  the  organ,  or  of  the  system,  below  its 
scale  of  ease  aiHl  comfort,  and  next  by  Ibvcing  die  living 
pardeles  into  too  dose  end  crowded  a  state,  and  not  al- 
lowing them  suffident  r^om  fyt  jday. 

Cold,  as  an  idiopadiic  aflfecdon,  is  chiefly  local,  and  ^.^ 
most  common  to  die  head  and  feet.    It  is  temporarily  Ui^ 
relieved  by  warmth  and  stimulants,  and  pardcularly  l^  7^  ^ 
die  firicdon  of  a  warm  hand ;  and,  where  it  can  be  used,  aSbction; 
die  exercise  of  walking     It  is  permanently  relieved  by  "\f^^ 
the  warmer  tonics,  as  sea4)athing  and  aromadc  Utters. 
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able,  in  such  parts  of  the  body,  to  prick  or  cut  them- 
selves,  or  to  run  pms  to  any  depth  below  the  skin  with- 
out pain.  I  have  seen  several  striking  examples  of  this 
peculiar  affection.  Sometimes  the  niimbness  has  been 
limited  to  a  single  limb,  but  common  to  the  whole  of  it, 
as  the  hand,  for  example,  which  at  the  same  time  has 
possessed  a  ftill  power  of  motion.  Sometimes  the  insen- 
sibility has  been  universal,  or  extended  over  the  whde 
surface.  Lamarck  relates  a  case  in  which  this  want  of 
feeling  was  confined  to  the  arm;  but  at  the  same  time 
was  so  complete  that  the  man  who  laboured  under  it  had 
no  pdbi  during  the  progress  of  a  phlegmon ;  and  who,  on 
another  occasion  in  which  he  broke  his  arm,  felt  nothing 
more  than  a  crash,  -and  merely  thought  he  had  broken 
the  spade  he  was  at  work  with.  Dr.  Yelloly  has  de- 
scribed another  interesting  case  in  the  thiifd  volume  of 
the  Medico-Chirur^cal  Transactions.  The  patient,  aged 
58,  had  been  first  affected  in  Jamaica  about  three  years 
before,  and  the  affection  had  become  permanent.  *^  The 
hands,^  says  Dr.  Yelloly,  "  up  to  the  wrists,  and  the 
feet  half-way  up  the  legs,  tire  perfectly  insensible  to  any 
species  of  ii^ury,  as  cutting,  pinching,  scratching  or 
burning.  The  insensibility,  however,  does  not  suddenly 
temnnate;  but  exists  to  a  certain  degree  nearly  up  to  tlie 
elbow,  and  tat  some  distance  above  the  knee.  He  acci- 
dentally put  one  of  his  feet,  some  time  ago,  into  boiBng 
water,  but  was  no  otherwise  aware  of  die  high  tempera- 
ture, Am  by  Sliding  the  whole  sur&ce  a  complete  blister 
on  rett^Mng  it.  The  extremities  are  insensiUe  to  dec- 
trical  sparks  taken  in  every  variety  of  mode.^ 

As  an  example  of  the  sscoirn  icoi^incATion  or  ift- 
sensibtUty  in  the  organ  of  touch,  complicated  wiA  in- 
s^nsiUlity  hi  several  other  sensto,  we  may  mention  die 
following  which  Sauvages  has  copied  ftam  tibe  Academy 
CoUeetions :  ^  The  patient,  a  deiicafe  young  man,  was 
Middeiify  in  the  momii^  deprived  eqaBUy  of  speech  $Ad 
of  the  sehse  of  touch,  without  any  ass^naUc  cause  or 
premonition.  PuTOtured  and  pricked  hi  dlffi^rent  parts 
of  his  body,  m  his  head,  ne<^,  badk,  ^ouM^rs,  breast, 
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arms,   abdomen,  he  £elt   nothing  whatever,  and  even  Om  nY. 

laqghed  at  the  singiilarity  of  the  phfl^KMnenon ;  as,  with  /^^ij; 

the  exception  of  numbness,  and  cutaneous  insensibility,  Coi^piiotti. 

he  UxMired  und^  no  kind  of  disease.     The  complaint  ^^^^ 

ccndmied  two  days,  and  seems  to  hare  yielded  to  vene-  numbneM. 
tection.'' 

Insensibility  of  touch,  ^ther  simirfe  or  complicated,  is  ^°^^^  ^" 

1         ^1^  ^  .  ,  ,       ^         ,  one  form  or 

also  mt  as  a  symptom  in  i^piexy,  palsy,  catalqpqr,  another  !n 

epilepsy,  syspasia,  and  syncope.  ^^°12 

Where  the  numbness  is  complete  and  constitutional,  it  it^^ai^ 

lies  beyond  the  reach  of  medicine ;  where  it  is  recent  trnd  treatment. 
less  extreme,  it  will  often  yield  to  friction  alone,  or  witlb 
CMnphoEated  oil  or  spirits  to  heat,  especially  that  of  the 
warm-hath,  ether,  Yolatile  alkali  and  water,  «id  the  vol- 
taic stream,  or  small  shocks  of  electrid^. 


SPECIES  III. 
PARAPSIS  ILLUSORIA. 

IMAGINARY  SENSE  OF  TOUCH,  OR  GENERAL  FEELING  IN 
ORGANS  THAT  HAVE  NO  EXISTENCE. 

This  is  the  pseudaesthesia  of  Ploucquet ;  and  is  fre-     Giw.  V. 
quently  found  among  persons  that  have  suffered  amputa^  P«eudset-  * 
tion;  who  for  a  long  time,  after  the  loss  of  the  separated  ^^  <^ 
Kmb,  have  still  a  sense  of  its  forming  a  part  of  the  body,  Bj^bntT" 
and  suffer  in  idea  the  same  kind  of  pain  or  other  incon-  tion. 
venience  they  endured  before  its  removal. 

It  proceeds  from  that  close  sympathy  which  peculiarly  Pwhology. 
prevails  between  the  extremities  of  the  living  fibre  in  all  ^^JJ^?  ®" 
organs  whatever,  and  which,  as  we  have  already  had  oc-  lariawof 
casion  to  show,  extends  also  between  the  terminating  TP^^^ 


links  of  various  chiuns  of  action  that  run  into  organs  at  a  ming  on 
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ocmsiderable  distance  from  each  other.  Of  the  first  we 
have  an  example  in  the  constrictive  pain  produced  in  die 
glans  penis  when  the  neck  of  the  bladder  is  irritated  by 
the  lodgement  of  a  calculus  upon  it.  So  if  the  finices  or 
upper  end  of  the  es(^hagus  be  tickled  by  a  feather,  the 
stomach,  at  the  lower  end,  will  be  excited  to  nausea  and 
sickness ;  and  if  the  stomach  itself  feel  suddenly  faint  and 
enfeebled,  the  rectum  will  at  the  same  time  give  way,  and 
involuntarily  discharge  its  contents.  Of  the  second  kind 
of  sjrmpathy,  or  that  which  shows  itself  between  remote 
organs  engaged  in  a  common  chain  of  action,  we  have  a 
striking  instance  in  the  swelling  of  the  mammae  on  the 
irritation  of  the  uterus  in  pregnancy ;  and  we  had  occa- 
sion to  point  out  another  equally  striking,  when  treating, 
under  the  last  dass,  of  several  species  of  marasmus,  in 
which  the  chylific  and  assimilating  organs,  constituting 
the  two  extremities  of  the  great  chain  of  the  nutritive 
fimction,  maintain,  on  various  occasions,  a  wonderfiil  har- 
mony both  of  energy  and  weakness*. 

And  hence,  in  a  diseased  Umb,  the  pain  which  origi- 
nates in  the  part  affected  is  often  extended,  or  even  trans- 
ferred, by  sympathy  to  its  tendinous  extremities,  where 
the  morbid  impression  remains  in  many  instances  long 
after  the  diseased  portion  of  it  has  been  removed.  Nor 
is  this  protraction  of  the  impression  to  be  wondered  at, 
for  we  are  perpetually  witnessing  cases,  in  which,  when  a 
morbid  impression  has  once  been  established,  it  continues 
to  manifest  itself  in  the  same  manner.  Thus,  when  dust 
has  been  blown  into  the  eye,  a  sensation  of  pricking  is 
just  as  much  felt  in  the  conjunctiva  for  some  hours  after 
the  dust  has  been  washed  out,  as  when  it  was  actually 
goading  the  tender  tunic:  and  in  like  manner  when  an 
ague  has  been  once  generated  in  the  animal  frame  by 
an  exposure  to  marsh-miasm,  the  patient  will  be  still 
subject  for  many  weeks,  or  perhaps  months,  to  the  same 
return  of  febrile  paroxysm,  how  widely  soever  he  may  re- 


*  Vol.  n.  CI.  lu.  Ord.  iv.  Oen.  iii.  Spec.  i.  Marasmus  Atrophia;  a«ui 
Spec.  m.  M.  CUmactertcus. 
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morefinom  the/tainted  regiim,  and  thus  6ee  himself  from     Om.  v. 
the  cause  of  the  disease.  vl^^^ 

In  the  case  before  us  the  illusory  fiseliiig  becomes  oiuiorit. 
fiunter  hy  degrees,  and  as  the  affected  fibres  return  to  a  ^^^ 
healthy  condition.    And  if  in  the  mean  time  it  be  very  touch. 
troublesome,  it  may  generally  be  relieved  by  a  moderate  ^^J^jJ, 
use  of  narcotics.- 

A  Hke  imaginary  sensation  is  occasionally  felt,  as  a  Poundaia 
symptom,  in  hypochondrias,  and  various  other  mental  af-  ^e      ^ 
fections;  in  which  ideas  of  pain  and  distress  are  mistaken  j^J?^ 
for  realities,  and  produce  as  severe  a  8u£feriiig. 


Mi 
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The  term  neuralgia  from  wfov,  "  nervus"',  and  a^7•f^ 
"  dolor"",  has  been  for  many  years  employed  with  great 
accuracy  to  express  a  division  of  diseases  which  will  pro- 
bably  hereafter  be  found  to  be  peculiarly  numerous,  and, 
in  some  modification  or  other,  to  appertain  to  most  of  the 
organs  of  the  animal  frame. 

The  term  Neuralgia  has  of  late  been  employed  I7 
various  Nosologists  to  e}q>ress  this  group  of  diseases,  es- 
pecially by  Professor  Chaussier  of  Paris,  and  Dr.  Meglin 
of  Strasburg.  Yet,  till  of  late,  only  the  Neuralgia  of 
the  face  seems  to  have  been  known  to  any  Pathologist; 
M.  Chaussier  however  has  added  the  second  of  the  pre- 
sent species  under  the  name  of  Neuralgia  Plantaria. 

Since  the  publication  of  the  volume  on  Nosology  I 
have  been  consulted  on  a  very  striking  disease  of  the 
same  kind,  occurring,  with  a  few  local  peculiarities  of 
feature,  in  the  female  breast,  and  we  are  hence  put  into 
possession  of  another  species,  making  the  entire  number 
three  that  have  now  exhibited  themselves  under  precise 
and  determinate  characters.  These  species,  therefore, 
are  as  follow : 
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1.  NEURALGIA  FACIEI.  NERVE-ACHE  OF  THE      Omc.  VI. 

FACE  Neuralgia. 

2.  — ^_—  PEDIS.  NERVE-ACHE  OF  THE 

FOOT.  • 

3.  MAMMiE.  NERVE-ACHE  OF  THE 

BfiEAST. 

There  can  be  little  doubt  that  other  organs  besides 
these  are  subject  to  the  same  mis-affection ;  and  it  is  not 
improbable  that  accident,  on  a  minuter  investigation  of 
the  subject,  may  shew  that  ahnost  every  part  of  the  body 
may  become  a  seat  of  Neuralgia.  M .  Kecamier  has  of 
late  met  with  a  painful  and  intractable  disease  of  the 
uterus,  which  he  has  regarded  as  of  this  kind,  and  has 
denominated  uterine  Neuralgia^  though  he  does  not 
speak  of  it  with  much  decision  *. 

The  corporeal  senses  which  have  hitherto  passed  within 
the  range  of  our  observations,  as  the  seats  of  different 
genera  of  diseases,  are  external,  and  serve  to  convey  im- 
pr^sions  peculiar  to  themselves.     It  is,  however,  suf-  Ncnre«of 
fidendy  known  to  every  one  that  there  is  not  an  organ  in  feelings 
the  body  but  is  possessed  of  nerves  productive  of  a  very  J^^  ^^^ 
different  kind  of  sensibility  from  any  of  these,  less  di&-  ed  from 
tinct,  perhaps,  and  elaborate,  but  the  index  of  its  weal  {^^**/  ^" 
or  wear,  its  comfort  or  disquiet :  and  which  may  be  suf-  ing. 
ficiently  expressed  by  the  name  ot  general  feeling.     It  is 
possible,  indeed,  that  this  general  feeling  may,  in  some 
degree,  be  differently  modified  in  every  organ ;  but  as  the 
distinctioiis,  whatever  they  may  be,  are  not  nice  enough 
fiH*  us  to  trace  out  and  arrange,  as  they  are  in  the  local 
senses,  it  is  sufficient  for  all  the  purposes  of  pathology  to 
regard  this  feeling  as  common  to  all  the  sentient  organs, 
and  consequently  as  one  and  the  same.     We  have  already 
taken  some  notice  of  it  in  the  proem  to  the  present  class  f, 
and  have  observed  that  it  h^  been  described  by  some 
physiologists  under  the  name  of  casnesthesis,  and  by  the  The  sensa- 

tion  named 
■  """    cienetthe- 

•  Tableau  des  Maladies  observe  \  rHdCel-Dieu,  dans  lea  SaHes  de  f^^f?!*^' 
Cfiniqiiea,  &c.  Par  L.  Martinet,  Reyue  MWicak,  Ac.  18«4.  Se  Ge^ 

t  ^^^»  P-  22.  mans. 
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Germans  is  denominated  gemeingefuhl,  or  general  feeling. 
Dr.  Hubner  published  an  inaugural  dissertation  <m  this 
subject  in  1794,  in  which  he  enumerates  its  properties  at 
some  length  *,  I  have  never  seen  this  treatise,  but  Sir 
Alexander  Crichton,  who  has,  describes  it  as  a  very  in- 
genious production. 

It  is  these  nerves  of  general  sensibility  that  seem  to 
constitute  the  seat  of  disease  in  the  three  species  we  are 
now  about  to  enter  upon,  and  consequently  indicate  that 
the  present  is  their  proper  place  in  a  system  of  physiolo^- 
cal  nosology. 


SPECIES  I. 
NEURALGIA  FACIEI. 


Gin.  yi. 

Spec.  I. 

Synonyms. 


LANCINATING  PAINS  SHOOTING  FROM  THE  REGION  OF 
THE  MOUTH  TO  THE  ORBIT,  OFTEN  TO  THE  EAR,  AND 
OVER  THE  CHEEK,  PALATE,  TEETH  AND  FAUCES; 
WITH  CONVULSIVE  TWITCHINGS  OF  THE  ADJOINING 
MUSCLES. 

This  is  the  trismus  mamUaris,  or  t.  dolor^bms  of  M.  de 
Sauvages,  for  it  is  not  necessary  to  make  a  distinction 
between  them,  as  Sauvages  himself  has  done;  by  Dr. 
Fother^ll  it  is  denominated  dolor  crucians  faciei.  As  the 
French  give  the  name  of  tic  to  trismus  or  locked-jaw, 
they  distinguish  this  first  species  of  neuralgia,  affecting 
the  nerves  about  the  jaw,  by  the  name  of  tic  douloureux, 
by  which  term  the  disease  is,  perhaps,  chiefly  known  even 
in  our  own  coimtry  in  the  present  day.  I  shall  have  oc- 
casion to  observe  more  at  large,  under  the  genus  trismus, 

*  Con^mentaUo  ^e  Cstiesthesi  Dissert  Inaug.  MedicawAuctore.  C.  F. 
Hubner,  J  794. 
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that  the  woid  tic  is  commonly  supposed  to  be  an  onoma-    ^-  Y' 
topy  or  a  soimd  expressive  of  the  action  it  imports ;  de*  Neuralgia 
rived  according  to  some,  from  the  pungent  stroke  with  ^^^^^- 
-which  the  pain  makes  its  assault,  resembling  the  bite  of  of  tiie&ce. 
aa  insect;  but,  according  to  Sauvages  and  Soleysel,  frcnn  Ticdou- 
the  sound  made  by  horses  that  are  perpetually  biting  the  ^^^^[^ 
manger  when  labouring  under  this  peculiar  affection.  We  raesMtng  of 
do  not,  however,  appear  to  be  acquainted  with  the  real  the  word  tic 
origin  of  the  term. 

From  the  symptoms  by  which  this  complaint  is  distin^  o^d^^^*"' 
guished  it  b  not  difficult  to  decide  concerning  both  its  seat  cies  tuffi- 
and  nature.     The  character  pf  the  pain  is  very  peculiar,  ^^^J^*^ 
and  its  course  corresponds  exactly  with  that  of  the  nerves,  and  nature. 
The  second  branch  of  the  fifth  pair  is,  perhaps,  more  Seat  and 
frequently  affected  than  either  the  first  or  the  third.  But  ^^^^^ed. 
the  portio  dura  of  the  seventh  pair,  which  is  distributed  Diagnostics. 
more  exten»vely  upon  die  fisu^e,  under  the  name  of  pes 
anserina,  is  more  frequently  the  seat  of  affection  than  any 
of  the  branches  of  the  fif^h  pair  seem  to  be ;  which  is  a 
matter  of  no  small  regret,  as  it  is  difficult  for  any  opera- 
tion to  reach  this  quarter  effiectually,  although  it  is  a  dif- 
cul^  which  we  shall  presently  find  has  in  one  instance,  at 
least,  been  encountered  and  surmounted.     When,  how- 
ever,  the  disease  is. seated  in  the  seventh  pair  of  nerves 
we  can  be  at  no  loss  to  decide  concerning  it,  in  conse- 
quence of  the  course  and  divarications  of  the  pain,  which 
commeoces  with  great  acutaieas  in  the  fore-part  of  the 
cheek  towards  the  mouth  and  ate  of  the  nose,  sometimes 
spreading  as  high  as  the  forehead,  and  ramifying  in  the 
direction  of  the  ears.  At  other  times  the  forehead,  temple  cbimgesaii^ 
and  inner  angle  of  the  eye  on  the  side^ected,  and  even  the  difierent 
th^  ball  of  the  eye  itsdf,  form  the  chief  lines  of  pungent  q^^^ 
a^ny,  while  firom  irritation  of  the  lachrymal  gland  the  afiected. 
eye  we^  ]^volun$arjily.    In  this  case  we  may  reasonaUy 
suqpect  the  disease  to  be  6<e$ted  in  some  part  of  the  supe- 
rior maxillary  nerve,  constitutii]^  theseeond  brandi  of  the 
fifth  pair.    4^  }P  ^  hence  obvious  ihat  the  radiadon  of 
the  i^in  must  vary  acoording  to  the  nerves  or  nervous 
twigs  that  IMT^  a&^ted. 

u2 
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GEir.vi.  The  disease  has  been  occasionally  mistaken  &r  rheo- 
NeunSgia  matism,  hemicrania,  and  tooth-ache :  yet  the  brevity  of 
^cW.  the  paroxysm,  the  lancinating  pungency  of  the  pang,  the 

of UK&ce!  absence  of  all  intumescence  or  inflammation,  the comp*- 
Disease  has  rative  shallowness,  instead  of  depth,  of  its  seat,  and  its 
teen  mis-  inTariable  divarication  in  the  course  of  the  fiurial  nerves 
Yarioiu  or  their  of&ets,  will  always  be  sufficient  to  distinguisli  H 
others.         ^^  every  other  kind  of  pain.  • 

^J^°-  Of  its  exciting  causes  we  know  but  litde.  It  seems 
Cause  Kttle  «wnetimes  to  have  been  produced  by  cold,  and  sometimes 
known.  by  mental  agitation  in  persons  of  an  irritable  tempera- 
ment. But  it  has  been  found  in  the  robust  as  well  as  in 
the  delicate,  in  the  middle-aged  as  well  as  in  the  old.  In 
^nje  thnes  |^  few  cases  the  irritation  has  been  local,  of  whidi  Mr. 
ExeiD  Hfied.  ^^^^^  ^^  given  a  very  striking  instance  in  a  young 
woman  who,  when  only  six  years  old,  fell  down  with  a 
tea-cup  in  her  hand,  which  was  hereby  broken,  one  of  t^e 
cheeks  lacerated,  and  a  fragment  of  the  tea-cup  imbedded 
under  the  skin.  The  wound  healed,  though  slowly  and 
with  difficulty ;  the  buried  fragment  of  the  tea-cup  was 
not  noticed,  and  consequently  was  not  extracted.  From 
an  early  period  a  violent  nervous  pain  returned  nightly, 
and  one  side  of  the  face  was  paralytic.  These  dreadful 
symptoms  were  endured  for  fourteen  years :  at  the  end  of 
whidh  time  an  incision  was  made  through  the  dcatrix 
down  upon  what  was  then  foimd  to  be  the  edge  of  a  hard 
substance,  and  which  appeared,  when  extracted,  to  be  the 
piece  of  the  te»-cup  above  noticed.  From  this  time  the 
neuralgia  and  paralysis  ceased ;  the  affected  cheek  re- 
covered its  proper  plumpness,  and  the  muscles  tlieir  doe 
power*.  % 

It  is  possible,  as  suggested  by  M.  Martinet,  that,  ad  a 
symptom,  it  may  sometimes  occur  in  what  he  calls,  and 
perhaps  correctly,  an  inflammation  of  the  nerves,  or  a 
thickening  of  die  neurilemma  in  some  particular  organ,  of 
which  he  has  given  various  examples,  accompanied  with  a 
reddish  or  even  violet  tinge,  and  studded  with  minute  ec- 
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cbymofles*^    But  that  this  is  not  the  only,  or  even  the     ^*  ^^' 
<mliiiary,  proximate  cause  is  clear,  since  in  the  cases  al-  Neun^u 
hided  to,  pressure  upon  the  part  is  intolerable,  while  in  ^^* 
idi<qpathic  neuralgia  it  is  commonly  consolatory,  and  con-  of^e  (tee. 
siderafaly  diminishes  the  agony. 

Andr^  ajqpears  to  have  been  the  earliest  writer  who  re-  Naiureof 
marked  this  painfiil  affection  with  accuracy;  and  he  sue-  snt  pointed 
ceeded  in  removing  it  permanently  by  applying  a  caustic  ^^^  ^ 
to  the  infra-orfaitary,  or  maxillary  branch  of  nerves  in  one  attacked 
case  in  which  a  previous  division  of  the  nerve  by  the  witbnicceti, 
acalpel,  as  pactised  by  Marechal,  had  produced  only  a 
temporary  cure.    Andr^  who  resided  at  Versailles,  pub- 
lished his  account  in  17^9  whimsically  enough  intervemng 
it  in  a  treatise  on  diseases  of  the  urethra.   A  few  unsatis- 
factpry  experiments  and  operations  were  given  to  the  pub- 
lic in  the  course  of  the  next  fifteen  years,  chiefly  by  French 
ptactitioners,  from  which  little  of  real  value  is  deducible. 
In  1776,  Dr.  Fothergill,  in  the  fifth  volume  of  Medical  ^T"^^ 
Observations  and  Inquiries,  communicated  a  very  foil  gcr^by 
and  elaborate  description  and  history  of  the  disease:  since  Pothergm : 
which  time  M.  Thouret  and  Ptgol  have  each  published  a  ^^2|UJ*f 
valuable  paper  on  the  same  subject,  in  the  Memoir  of  the 
Society  of  Medicine  of  Paris,  containing  various  cases  col- 
lected and  described  with  great  minuteness;  ai|d  we  have 
already  adverted  to  the  more  recent  publications  of  Dr.  hj  M^iin 
Meglin  and  Professor  Chaussier.  iier.      "^ 

It  has  of  late  been  suspected  that  in  some  cases,  at  seatof  ini- 
least,  of  this  disease,  the  seat  of  irritation  might  be  at  the  ^*^>o". 
origin  instead  of  at  the  extremity  of  the  nerve ;  an  idea  suspected  at 
that  has  arisen  from  the  powerftil  sympathetic  action  ma-  ^  ^^^  ^ 
nifested  by  the  eye  and  the  stomadi  %nning  the  bound-       "^'^ 
aries  of  the  chain,  upon  which  sulgect  we  shall  have  to 
speak  at  large  when  treating  of  the  genus  entasi  a  in  the 
ensuing  order.    "  The  nerves,''  remarks  Dr.  Parr,  "  that 
supply  the  eye  externally,  and  the  slight  connexion  of 
the  intercostal  with  the  brain,  are  nearly  from  the  same 
spot  in  the  cerebrum,  and  it  did  not  seem  improbaUe,  in 

*  'Mimaut  lur  rtnflammation  dei  Kciif,  &c  1824. 
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GjfN.  VL  the  case  alluded  to,  that  the  disease  may  have  really  been 
Netira^ia  »*  ^^^  origin  of  the  nerve,  although  felt  as  usual  at  its 
faciei.  extremity.""   Dr.  Parr  'iras,  m  consequence,  induced  to  try 

of  ihe  face!  arsenic,  and  in  one  instance,  he  tells  us,  with  a  decidedly 
Hence  air-     good  effect.     It  is  also  Said  to  have  been  since  found  ser- 
scnic  tried :    yiceaUe  in  a  fe^r  other  cases.     In  Mr.  Thomas's  hands, 
however,  we  shall  presently  perceive  that  it  completely 
anamer-      failed.     Mcrcury  is  also  reported  to  have  occasionally 
proved  successful,  and  especially  when  carried  to  the  ex- 
even  to        tent  of  salivation  ;  though  in  numerous  instances  it  has 
been  tried  even  to  this  last  effect  without  any  benefit 
whatever. 

When  about  thirty  years  ago  animal  magnetism  was  a 
&shionable  study  in  France,  it  was  had  recourse  to  for 
this  disease  among  others,  and  had  its  day  of  favour  as  a 
popular  remedy  ♦.     Of  late,  however,  neuralgia  has  been 
attempted  to  be  cured  in  France  by  an  external  use  of 
^^^         acetic  ether;  while  in  Germany  Dr.  Meglin  has  employed 
henbane  au4  P^*  composed  of  the  extract  of  henbane,  and  sublimed 
zinc.  oxyde  of  zinc,  and  according  to  his  own  statement  with 

great  success.  But,  beyond  controversy,  one  of  the  most 
Subcar.  valuable  medicines  that  have  hitherto  bc^n  tried  is  the  sub- 
bonaicof  carbonate  of  iron,  for  the  first  use  of  which,  so  fiwr  as  I 
•know,  we  are  indebted  to  Mr.  Hutchinson  f,  who  com- 
monly employs  it  in  doses  of  a  drachtn  three  times  a  day. 
The  instances  of  succera  appear  to  be  very  numerous, 
though  this  also,  like  all  other  medicines,  has  often  fiiiled. 
The  action  of  the  iron  seems  to  depend  upon  its  tonic 
power,  the  most  valuable  quality  we  can  desire.  But 
ihere  is  another  energetic  medicine  which  has  also  a  fair 
claim  to  attention  ♦om  a  very  different  property — ^that  of 
frussicacid.  subduing  the  sensibility,  and  this  is  pntssic  acid.  Mr. 
Taylor,  of  Cricklade,  Wilts,  has  made  repeated  trials  of 
this  powerfiil  sedative  in  various  cases,  and  apparently 
with  more  rapid  relief  than  is  afforded  by  the  carbonate 
of  iron.  He  commenced  his  career  with  a  drop  of  Scheele^s 
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preparation,  in  twenty-fimr  hoars,  in  divided  doses :  but    ^'"*  ^ 
as  he  grew  better  ac^piainted  with  the  effects  of  the  medi-  Neuralgia 
cine,  he  gave  a  drop  for  a  dose  at  first,  and  then  increased  ^^c-tche 
die  dose  to  two  drops,  repeating  it  three  times  a  day.    In  of  the  facew 
«ne  or  two  instances  he  has  carried  the  quantity,  by  a 
gradual  augmentation,  to  twenty-four  drops  a  day,  in  the 
course  of  a  month'^s  use :  and  very  often  to  five  and  six 
drops  a  day,  by  adding  a  drop  to  every  day''s  account  *. 
Time  alone  must  determine  whether  the  cures  thus  ob- 
tained win  jnrove  as  permanent  as  those  afiected  by  the 
tonic  power  of  the  subcsrbonate  of  iron.     To  induce  ease, 
however,  under  any  circumstances^  and  for  any  period  of 
time,  in  the  midst  of  so  much  torment,  is  an  invaluable 
hksfling. 

In  e&ct,  neither  narcotics,  nor  tonics,  nor  any  other  No  medi- 
class  of  medicines  that  has  hitherto  been  employed,  can  a^nded 
be  in  every  case  depended  upon  for  a  radical  cure,  though  upon  for  a 
8<»ne  of  ^em,  and  particularly  the  subcarbonate  of  iron,  j^ilucun! 
iure  worthy  of  high  commendation^      ^^  My   father,^  Case  from 
says   Dr,    Perceval   of   Dublin,   "  in  his  manuscript  P««»^^ 
comment  on  the  present  author's  Nosology,  was  subject 
to  neuralgia  faciei  for  several  years,  and  used  a  variety 
of  medicines  without  relief.   He  was  worse  in  dose  damp 
weather,  and  much  worse  when  his  mind  was  occupied. 
At  length  he  had  an  issue  inserted  in  the  nucha,  kept  his 
boweb  firee  with  James's  analeptic  pills,  and  exchanged 
a  town  residence  for  the  country.     In  this  situation  he 
soon  threw  off  the  disease,  from  which  he  was  firee  for  a 
consideraUe  time  before  his  death.''    Change  of  scene,  a  Oc<»8ional 
transfer  of  morbid  action,  and  a  recruited  cheerfiilness  of  ^'i^ 
spirits  are  valuable  auxiliaries  in  the  present  as  in  every  ^^^^^  '• 
other  nervous  affection:  but  I  much  question  whether 
these  alone  have  ever  operated  a  cure.     A  spontaneous  ^"^  ^<*^ 
cure  is  the  work  of  time  alone ;  and  time,  though  often  a  MturaTcurt 
long  and  tedious  period  is  requisite,  will  generally  accom-  ^  worked 
plish  it,  and  probably  did  so  in  the  case  before  us.     The  ' 
fact  is,  that  the  nervous  system  in  every  part,  and  eveiy 
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ramification,  becomes  gradually  torpefied  by  excesB  of  a& 
tion ;  and  as  the  eyes  grow  blind  and  the  nostrils  inolfiik 
cient  by  strong  stimulants  applied  to  them,  so  the  merrofm 
twigs  of  every  kind,  after  a  long  series  <^  imtation  firom 
the  present  disease,  become  exhausted  o£  power  and  ob^ 
tuse  in  feeling :  and  it  is  probably  by  hastening  this  state 
that  the  most  active  stimulants,  and  the  warmer  tonicty 
produce  whatever  benefit  is  to  be  ascribed  to  them. 

How  far  acupuncture  or  needle  pricking,  the  sin4dng 
of  the  Chinese,  which  we  have  already  described  oader 
chronic  rheumatism,  might  be  useful,  has  not  yet  been 
determined.  It  has,  at  least,  a  &ir  claim  for  experiment, 
before  having  recourse  to  a  curative  attempt  by  the  knife. 

This  radical  cure  consists  in  a  division  of  the.af* 
fected  branches,  provided  they  can  be  followed  home. 
Dr.  Haighton  completely  succeeded,  some  years  i^, 
in  a  case  in  which  he  divided  the  sub-orbital  branch 
of  the  fifth  pair ;  and  Mr.  Cruickdiank  and  Mr.  Tho* 
mas  more  recently  in  a  case  of  considerable  complica^ 
tion,  and  where  the  affection  was  evidently  not  confine 
ed  to  the  different  branches  of  any  single  nerve.  This 
last  case  is  given  by  Dr.  Darwin,  whom  the  patient 
had  intermediately  consulted,  in  the  second  part  of  hie 
Zoonomia,  and  is  <»ie  of  the  most  interesting  sectioiis  of 
the  work.  The  patient,  a  Mr.  Bosworth  by  name,  wm 
between  thirty  and  forty  years  of  age.  When  he  first 
applied  to  Dr.  Darwin  he  complained  of  much  pain  about 
the  left  cheek-bone.  Dr.  Darwin  suspected  the  anAnim 
maxiUare  might  be  diseased ;  and,  as  the  second  of  die 
grinding  teeth  had  been  lately  extracted,  directed  a  per*- 
forati<m  into  the  antrum,  which  was  done,  and  the  woond 
kept  open  for  two  or  three  days  without  advantage.  Af- 
terwards by  firiction  about  the  head  and  neck  with  mer^ 
curial  unguent,  he  was  for  a  few  days  cojMously  salivated, 
and  had  another  tooth  extracted  by  his  own  desiie,  as 
also  an  incision  made  in  such  direction  as  to  divide  the 
artery  near  the  centre  of  the  ear  next  the  cheek,  whidi 
gave  also  a  chance  of  dividing  a  branch  of  the  a£fected^ 
nerve;    but  without  success.     Internally  ofnates  were 
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administered  in  large  quantity  when  the  pain  was  exceed-    Okh.  vi. 
ingij  violMit :    bark  being  used  freely  in  the  intervals,  Neuni^ia 

bol  without  effect.  faciei. 

The  pain  spread  in  various  directions  from  a  point  in  of  the  fac^ 
die  left  cheek  a  little  before  the  ear,  sometinies  to  the  Progi^u  of 
iHMe,  andforepartof  the  lower  jaw,  and  sometimes  to  the  **»«<*»a«»e. 
oiliit  of  the  eye  on  the  same  side ;  the  under  part  of  the 
tongue  being  at  times  also  affected.    It  returned  on  some 
days  many  times  in  an  hour,  and  continued  several  mi- 
nutes ;  during  which  period,  it  is  weU  worth  observing, 
as  showing  the  connexion  between  an  irregular  sensitive 
and  an  in^pilar  irritative  power  in  the  same  muscles,  the 
patient,  says  Dr.  Darwin,  seemed  to  stretch  and  exert 
his  arms,  and  appeared  to  have  a  tendency  to  epileptic 
actions,  so  that  his  life  was  rendered  miseraUe  to  him- 
self to  support,  and  to  his  friends  to  witness.     The  com- 
plaint gradually  grew  worse,  and  Mr.  Bosworth  removed 
to  London  for  the  purpose  of  again  putting  himself  under 
Mr.  Cruidcshank's  care,  and  of  submitting  to  any  opera-  Patient  put 
tion  he  should  recommend.   The  pain  was  now  intolerably  ^^J^^ 
acute,  and  almost  unremitting ;  and  opiates  afforded  him  Cnuck- 
litde  or  no  relief  though  tskexx  to  the  quantity  of  six  tea-  ^^^omas, 
spoonsfiil  of  laudaniun  at  a  time.     The  operation  of 
Aviding  the  diseased  nerve  was  therefore  determined 
upon. 

"As  the  pain^,  says  Mr.  Thomas  in  his  letter  to  Dr. 
Darwin,  after  its  completion,  "  was  felt  more  acute  in  the 
left  ala  of  the  nose,  and  the  upper  lip  of  the  same  side, 
we  were  induced  to  divide  the  second  branch  of  the  fifth  ^JV^' 

,  ,  rated  upon 

pair  of  nerves  as  it  passes  out  at  the  infra-orbital  foramen,  with  partial 
He  was  instantly  relieved  in  the  nose  and  lip ;  but  towards  »«5ce»* 
nif^  the  pain  from  the  eye  to  the  crown  of  the  head 
became  more  acute  than  ever.     Two  days  after  we  were  J^^^„ 
obliged  to  cut  through  the  first  branch  passing  out  at  the  submitted 
supra-orbital  foramen :  this  afforded  him  the  like  relief  ^^ 
with  the  first.     On  the  same  day  the  pain  attacked,  with 
great  violence,  the  lower  lip  on  the  left  side,  and  the  c)nn ; 
this  circumstance  induced  the  necessity  of  dividing  the 
third  branch,  passing  out  at  the  feramenmentale.  Durii^ 
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the  whole  period,  from  the  first  divisicm  of  the  nerves, 
he  had  frequent  attacks  of  pam  on  the  side  of  the  tongi^ ; 
these,    however,    disappeared  on  division  of  the   last 


nerve. 


The  patient  was  evidently  bettered  by  each  openu 
tion;  still  the  pain  was  very  severe,  passing  from  the 
ear  under  the  zygoma  towards  the  nose  and  mouth,  and 
upwards  round  the  orbit.  This  route  proved  pretty 
clearly  that  the  portio  dura  of  the  auditory  nerve  was 
also  affected,  at  least  the  uppermost  branch  of  the  pes 
anserina.  Before  I  proceeded,  continues  Mr.  Thomas^ 
to  divide  this — Mr.  Cruickshank  had  operated  hitherto 
— -I  was  willing  to  try  the  effect  of  arsenic  internally,  and 
he  took  it  in  sufficient  quantity  to  excite  nausea  and  ver- 
tigo,  but  without  perceiving  any  good  efibct.  I  could 
now  trust  only  to  the  knife  to  alleviate  his  misery,  as  the 
pain  round  the  orbit  was  become  most  violent ;  and  there- 
fore intercepted  the  nerve  by  an  incision  across  the  side 
of  the  nose,  and  also  made  some  smaller  incisions  about 
the  ala  nasi.  To  divide  the  great  branch  lying  below 
the  zygomatic  process,  I  found  it  necessary  to  pass  the 
scalpel  through  the  masseter  muscle  till  it  came  in  con- 
tact with  the  jaw-bone,  and  then  to  cut  upwards ;  this 
relieved  him  as  usual.  Then  the  lower  branch  was 
affected,  and  also  divided ;  then  the  middle  branch  run- 
ning  under  the  parotid  gland.  In  cutting  this,  the  gland 
was  consequently  divided  into  two  equal  parts,  and  healed 
tolerably  well  after  a  copious  discharge  of  saliva  for  seve- 
ral days. 

^^  I  hoped  and  expected  that  this  last  operation  would 
have  terminated  his  sufierings,  and  my  difficulties ;  but 
the  pain  still  affected  the  lower  lip  and  side  of  the  nose, 
and  upon  coughing,  or  swaUowing,  his  misery  was  dread* 
fill.  This  pain  could  only  arise  from  brandies  firom  the 
second  of  the  fifth  pair  passing  into  the  cheek,  and  lying 
between  the  pDi^rygoideus  intemus  muscle  and  the  upper 
part  of  the  lower  jaw.  The  situation  of  this  nerve 
rendered  the  operation  hazardous,  but  after  some  at<- 
tempts  it  was  accomplished."^    This  finidied  tiie  series 
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of  opetB^onSj  and  restored  the  afflicted  patient  to  perfect    Gek.  vi. 

I  have  dwelt  the  longer  on  this  interesting  case,  because  ^ad. 
it  seems  to  show,  first,  that  there  is  occasionally  no  certain  o/the^! 
core  but  in  the  use  of  the  knife ;  secondly,  that  a  delay  in  General 
perfonning  the  operation  only  affords  time  for  the  disease  ^^a^** 
to  spreod  from  one  branch  of  the  affected  nerve  to  another, 
and  even  to  different  branches  of  nerves  in  a  state  of 
contiguity :  and  thirdly,  that  the  disease  betrays  the  spas- 
modic character  of  the  diathesis  when  minutely  watched, 
even  in  cases  in  which  this  character  is  most  obscure. 
Dr.  Darwin  objects  properly  enough  to  arranging  this 
-cUsease  as  a  trismus,  ^^  since  no  fixed  spasm,^  says  he, 
"  like  the  locked  jaw  exists  in  this  malady.*"    He  adds, 
indeed,  that  in  the  few  cases  .he  has  witnessed,  there  has 
not  been  any  convulsion  of  the  muscles  of  the  fiice ;  but 
in  Mr.  BoswortFs  case  he  has  expressly  noticed  the  mor- 
Hd  stretching  of  the  arms,  and  the  tendency  to  epileptic 
actions.     Its  proper  place,  however,  seems  to  be  where  it 
is  now  arranged. 


SPECIES  II. 
NEURALGIA  PEDIS. 
gittt^t^uftt  of  tje  dToot* 

BACKING  AND  LANCINATING  PAINS  EANGING  ABOUT  THE 
HEEL  ;  AND  TREMULOUSLY  SHOOTING  IN  IRllEGULAtt 
DIRECTIONS  TOWARDS  THE  ANCLE  AND  BONES  OF  THE 
TARSUS. 

This  is  the  neuralgia  plantaris  of  Professor  Chaussicr  :     f^^^' 
who  mentions  a  very  decided  case  of  it,  to  which  Dr.  Synonym 
Marino,  a  physician  of  Piedmont,  had  been  long  subject.  ex«™P*'^«^' 
It  commenced,  he  tells  us,  in  early  life;  was  relieved  by 
the  mineral  waters  of  Vivadio;  and  still  more  by  the 
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^-  VL  pressure  of  a  tight  bandage.  With  advancing  years  it 
Neuralgia  became  less  severe,  the  cause  of  which  we  have  ahready 
P^^^*v^  explained  in  the  precedii^  species,  but  never  ceased  alto^ 
of  the  foot    gether.     It  alternated  with  other  nervous  affections^  and 

was  at  length  c(Hnplicated  with  convulsive  asthma. 
Ca«e  from         In  calling  the  attention  of  the  medical  profession  to  this 
preMot  ape-  spccics,  by  introducing  it  into  the  volume  of  Nosology,  so 
des  waa  firat  long  ago  as  the  beginning  of  1817>  I  had  my  eye  directed 
the  author.    ^  ^  ^^  marked  case  which  had  then  lately  occurred  to 
me  in  a  clergyman  of  this  metropolis,  about  forty-five 
years  of  age,  but  otherwise  in  firm  health  and  cheerfiil 
s[Hrits.    Heliad  for  many  years  been  a  victim  to  it.    The 
paroxysms  were  short,  and  of  uncertain  recurrence,  bat 
so  acute  as  nearly  to  make  him  faint,  and  at  length  com- 
pelled him  to  relinquish  the  duties  of  the  pulpit,  for  which 
firom  his  zeal  and  eloquaice  he  was  admirably  qualified, 
but  where  he  had  frequently  been  obliged  to  break  off 
with  great  abruptness  from  the  unexpected  incursion  of 
of  a  fresh  paroxysm.     The  pain  usually  extended  up  Uie 
calf  of  the  1^  towards  the  Imee,  and  ramified  towards  the 
toes  in  an  opposite  direction,  and  was  usually  compared 
by  himself  to  that  of  scalding  verjuice  poured  over  a 
naked  woimd.   The  tibial  branches  of  the  popliteal  nerve, 
and  particularly  the  plantar  twigs,  seem  in  this  species  to 
have  been  the  part  chiefly  affected,  though  it  is  probable 
that  some  of  the  offsets  from  the  peroneal  branch  asao- 
ciated  in  some  instances  in  the  morbid  action. 
Curatire  Every  therapeutic  process  that  the  art  of  medicine  in 

Yain.  the  hands  of  the  most  experienced  physicians  of  this  me- 

tropolis could  devise,  was  in  this  case  tried  in  a  long  and 
tedious  succession  in  vain.   Sometimes  external  and  some- 
times internal  preparations,  or  a  tight  ligature,  appeared  to 
afford  a  temporary  alleviation,  and  to  protract  the  inter- 
Ampuution  vals:  but  ucver  any  thing  more.     It  was  in  consequence 
recommend-  pj-Qpoged  by  a  surgeon  of  great  eminence  to  amputate  the 
oijectkms     l^g)  which  was  at  one  time  on  the  point  of -being  submitted 
^"^  to,  though  protested  against  by  the  present  author,  on 

two  accounts.    First,  the  uncertainty  whether  the  morbid 
conditon  of  the  nerve  might  not  be  seated  chiefly  in  the 
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origin  instead  of  in  the  extremity  of  the  nerve ;  in  which   ^^  ^J- 
cftse,  amputation  could  be  of  no  avail ;  and  secondly,  the  Neunigu' 
chance  that  in  process  of  time  the  keen  sensibility  of  the  ^^^^.^^jji^ 
aflfected  branches  would  be  worn  out  and  obtunded  by  oftiielbou 
the  violence  of  the  action.     Such  was  the  undecided  and 
miserable  condition  of  this  patient  at  the  time  of  noticing 
his  case  on  the  publication  of  the  author^s  volume  of  No- 
sology.    Since  this  period,  the  prediction  that  the  dis- 
ease would  gradually  wear  itself  out,  has  been  completed :  Cure  efiect- 
Ae  paroxysms  are  now  slight  and  tolerable,  and  the  in-  ^^  ^"^ 
tervals  much  longer:  and  the  patient  has  for  neariy  a 
twdvemonth  been  able  to  resume  the  duties  of  his  preces- 
sion without  any  interruption. 


SPECIES  III. 

NEURALGIA    MAMMiE. 

jlrtbe^cj^  of  l^t  l^ttMU 

SHA&P,  LANCINATING  PAINS  DIVAEICATING  FROM  A 
FIXED  POINT  IN  THE  BBE AST  ;  AND  SHOOTING  EQUALLY 
DOWN  THE  COUE8E  OF  THE  BIBS  AND  OF  THE  ABM  TO 
THE  elbow:  the  BBE  AST  RETAINING  ITS  NATUBAL 
SIZE,  COMPLEXION  AND  SOFTNESS. 

About  the  year  1820,  I  was  requested  by  Mr.  Blair,    Gnr.  VL 
to  examine  a  young  woman,  then  eighteen  years  of  age,  n]^|^J|^„ 
who,  for  more  thi|n  two  years  had  been  sulgect  to  a  pain-  of  cue  on 
fid  disOTder  of  the  breast  that  seemed  equaUy  to  defy  all  "^^^^ 
parallel  and  all  mode  of  treatment    On  examining  into  ipedetb 
the  nature  of  the  symptoms,  I  found  them  as  described  ^'^^'^^^ 
ia  the  preceding  definition.     The  organ  was  fuU-formed, 
aoft,  aiid  glotolar,  without  the  slightest  6egKe  of  ihflam- 
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mation,  or  hardness.  When  the  paroxysm  of  pain  was 
not  present  it  would  bear  pressure  without  inconvenience, 
but  during  the  pain  the  whole  breast  was  acutely  sensible. 
The  paroxysms  returned  at  first  five  or  six  times  in  the 
course  of  the  day,  and  were  short  and  transient :  but  as 
the  disease  became  more  fixed,  it  became  also  more  severe 
and  extensive :  for  the  agonizing  fits  at  length  recurred  aa 
often  as  once  an  hour,  and  sometimes  more  frequently : 
and  from  being  comparatively  concentrated,  the  lanci- 
nating shoots  darted  both  downward  in  the  course  of  the 
circumjacent  ribs,  and  upwards  to  the  axilla,  whence  they 
afterwards  descended  to  the  elbow,  below  which  I  do  m^ 
know  that  they  proceeded  at  any  time.  These  fits  were 
at  length  so  frequent  and  vehement  as  to  embitter  her  whole 
Ufa,  and  incapacitate  her  from  pursuing  any  employment ; 
for  it  frequently  happened  that,  if  «she  attempted  needle- 
work, her  fingers  abruptly  dropped  the  needle  a  few  minutes 
after  taking  hold  of  it,  from  a  mixture  of  pungent  pain 
and  tremulous  twitching.  The  twitching  or  snatches  in 
the  shoulder,  for  it  at  length  reached  to  this  height,  were 
at  one  time  so  considerable  as  to  give  the  patient  an  idea, 
to  use  her  own  words,  that  something  was  alive  there ; 
while,  though  the  lancinating  pain  did  not  descend  below 
the  elbow,  a  considerable  degree  of  trepidation  reached 
occasionally  to  her  fingers'"  ends.  Her  general  health  was 
in  the  mean  time  una^^ted,  and  she  was  r^ular  in  men- 
struation. 

I  had  no  hesitation  in  r^arding  this  as  a  non-descript 
spedes  of  neuralgia ;  and  as  little  in  communicating  my 
fears  that  no  plan  of  medicine  we  could  lay  down  would 
be  more  than  palliative,  even  if  it  should  prove  thus  far 
beneficial)  and  that  we  must  trust  to  time  alone  for  a  cur«, 
and  that  obtuseness  of  sensibility  which  I  have  already 
noticed  as  a  oommon  consequence  of  high  neiYous  irrita- 
tion continued  till  the  organ  becomes  exhausted  and 
t(»pefied. 

Ev^  remedial  process,  was  nevertheless^  tiied  in  sa- 
ries  for  liie  purpose  of  obtaining  relief,  if  not  full  suc- 
cess.   Bleedii^,  local  and  genertd,  frequently  and  jhto. 
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fiidely  repeated ;  purgttiTes  of  all  kinds ;  tonics  and  ash     On*.  VL 
tispaismodic^  of  all  kinds ;  the  hot  and  cold  bath ;  elec-  n^JJSJu'* 
tricity  and  galvwiiism  in  every  fonn ;  rubefacients,  blisters,  mammse. 
setons,  issues,  and  whatever  else  could  be  suggested,  were  of  a«^^ 
enlisted  into  service  in  succession.     But  every  thing  was  in  erery 
equally  without  avail :  nor  do  I  know  that  even  a  tempo-  "*P®^. 
rary  relief  was  obtained  by  any  of  these.    Narcotics  of  all 
kinds  proved  impotent :  drowsiness,  indeed,  and  a  ccnna- 
tose  stupor  were  hereby  in  various  instances  obtained,  but 
the  interval  of  wakefiilness  was  as  much  as  ever  tormented 
with  the  same  racking  paroxysms.     From  the  powerful 
influence  of  nux  vomica  in  many  cases  c£  nervous  affec-  Failure  of 
tiiHi,  to  some  of  which  we  shall  have  occasion  to  advert  ""^^^'"**^- 
heaieafter,  I  had  some  hope  of  producing  a  slight  impres- 
sion on  the  nerves  affected :  but  the  hope  proved  illusory: 
the  patient  took  it  in  infiision  as  fiur  as  to  about  eight 
grains  at  a  dose  three  or  foor  times  a-day,  tiU  her  head 
was  intolerably  confused  and  every  other  part  became 
numb,  but  the  paroxysms  were  intractable. 

The  poor  sufferer,  whose  relations  were  incapable  of 
affording  the  resources  of  private  practice,  tried  one  dis- 
pensary after  another,  and  at  length  one  of  the  largest 
hospitals  of  this  metropolis,  without  the  smaUest  benefit^ 
and  from  each  was  discharged  as  incurable.     About  six 
months  since,  however,  being  nearly  four  years  from  the 
c(Hnmencement  of  the  disease  at  home,  and  having  utterly 
relinquished  all  medical  means,  with  the  exception  of  a  ^pwf«e  di- 
seton  under  the  breast,   which  was  not  dned  up,   she  tpontane- 
b^an  to  think  herself  rather  better,  and  has  continued  ^^J' 
to  improve  ever  since,  till  a  week  ago,  when  her  mother 
came  to  inform  me  she  was  worse  again.     This  intelli- 
gence greatly  surprised  me,  till  I  learned  that  the  seton 
was  now  quite  healed.     It  has  since  been  opened  and 
there  is  a  hope  of  her  again  improving. 

Thus  far  was  written  in  the  first  edition  of  this  work.  ^*®*^* 
The  patient,  under  the  kindness  of  Sir  William  BHzard,  concerning 
obtained  an  entrance  into  the  Margate  Sea-bathing  Infir-  ^^  ^^^' 
mary,  and  after  five  or  six  weeks  use  of  the  marine-bath 
returned  home-^not  indeed  entirely  free  from  pain,  but 
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Geh.  vl    in  comfortable  ease,  and  able  to  resume  die  use  of  her 

Neul^  *    needle.     About  six  months  afterwards,  howerer,  the  com- 

n»mm<B*       plaint  returned  with  as  much  violence  as  ever,  and  again 

of  thebreaM,  ^^  ^^^  powerM  toiiics  and  antispasmodics  were  tried  in 

vain.     The  sub-carbonate  of  iron,  in  the  fullest  doses 

employed  by  Mr.  Hutchinson,  were  had  recourse  to  and 

steadily  persevered  in,  but  to  as  little  purpose  as  every 

other  medicine.     She  has  now  again  returned  to  the 

Margate  Infirmary,  where  I  hear  she  has  again  found 

benefit.     In  various  cases,  however,  even  in  thb  speciea, 

I  have  reason  to  believe  that  the  iron  has  proved  as 

successftd  as  in  neuralgia /octei.     And  Dr.  Alderscm  has 

given  another  example,  in  a  very  striking  instance  of 

mammary  neuralgia,  but  in  an  older  and  less  irritable 

period  of  life*. 

*  Cues  of  Neuralgia  Sposroodica,  &c.    By  B.  Hutchintoo*  &c.    Sro. 
London,  1888. 


CLASS  IV. 

NEUROTICA. 


ORDER  III. 
CINETICA. 


IKESGULAE   ACTION    OF    THB    MU8CLSS    OB    MUSCULAB 
FIBBBS;    COMMONLY   PENOMINATBD   SPASMS. 

Hating,  in  the  Physiologieal  Proem  to  the  present  class,    Olam  IV. 
(^ced,  as  fiur  as  our  space  would  allow,  at  the  disputed  ^'^ 
question  concerning  the  nature  of  muscular  irritability,  character  of 
OT  eontracttUtyj  to  adopt  the  language  of  Dr.  Bostock,  2]JJ^*^ 
and  its  affinity  with  sensorial  or  nervous  influence,  it  is  miggy  fom. 
now  only  necessary  at  present  to  take  a  very  brief  view 
of  the  general  character  and  mode  of  action  of  muscles 
as  they  appear  to  the  naked  eye  in  a  massy  form,  or,  in 
other  words,  as  composed  of  an  almost  infinite  variety  of 
minute  fibres. 

A  muscle  thrown  into  action,   increases  in  absolute  Bfiecttof 
wei{^t,   in  density,  and  in  power  of  resistanoe.    It  is  action  upon 
also  said  to  increase  in  absolute  bulk;  but  the  ezperi-  ™^f^_ 
ments  iqpon  this  subject  are  contradictory ;  the  middle 
or  belly  of  the  muscle,  indeed,  is  at  this  time  evidently 
fftbirgpd,  but  then  its  Isngth  appcti  to  be  psopoitionally 
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diminidhed.  Muscles  constitute  the  cords,  as  Ixmes  do 
the  levers,  of  the  living  frame ;  and  in  most  cases  the  mus- 
cles grow  tendinous,  as  the  bones  do  cartilaginous,  towards 
their  extremities ;  by  which  means  the  fleshy  and  the  os- 
seous parts  of  the  organs  of  motion  become  assimilated 
and  fitted  for  that  insertion  of  the  one  structure  into  die 
other  upon  which  their  mutual  action  depends ;  the  ex- 
tent and  nature  of  the  motion  being  determined  by  the 
nature  of  the  articulation,  which  is  varied  with  the  nicest 
skill  to  answer  the  purpose  intended.  Whether,  how- 
ever, the  substance  o£  tendons  consists  of  the  same  fibres 
as  the  belly  of  a  muscle  but  only  in  a  state  of  closer  ap- 
proximation and  possessed  of  finer  vessels  which  do  not 
admit  the  introduction  of  red  blood,  or  whether  they 
form  a  distinct  system  of  fibres,  merely  attached  to  those 
of  the  muscles,  is  at  present  undecided.  It  is  certain 
that  tendons  possess  nothing  of  the  peculiar  structore 
of  muscles,  and  seem  to  be  more  nearly  allied  to  the  sim- 
ple solid*. 

It  appears  singular,  at  first  sight,  that  the  tendinous 
fibres  which  thus  seem  to  be  compacted  into  a  firmer 
and  more  substantial  cord  than  those  of  the  muscles, 
should  be  sometimes  broken  by  muscular  exertion,  while 
the  muscular  fibres  remain  uninjured ;  yet  this  unques- 
tionably depends  upon  their  greater  rigidity,  and,  conse- 
quently, inability  of  yielding  to  the  force  by  which  they 
are  opposed.  And  hence  it  is  that  the  bones  themselves 
are  sometimes  broken  in  the  same  manner,  as  by  a  violent 
jerk,  or  a  sudden  and  spasmodic  contraction,  of  which 
we  shall  presently  meet  with  examples,  especially  in  the 
patella,  the  ribs,  and  the  arms.  The  muscles  themselves, 
however,  are  occasionally  ruptured  by  a  like  irregular 
violence  and  excess  of  power,  as  the  recti  abdominis  in 
tetanus,  and  the  gastrocnemii  in  cramps. 

Muscular  action,  then,  consists  in  a  mutual  attraction 
and  concentration  of  the  constituent  fibres  of  musdes^ 
in  a  manner  peculiar  to  living  matter,  for  we  cannot 

*SetDr.Bortodc'iBlciaeDtarySyttemofPhyiiology^p.67,aTo.  188i. 
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imitate  it  by  any  camlmiation  or  action  of  mechanical    Class  iv. 
fibres.     It  is  not,  however,  a  contraction  in  every  di-  cm^ca. 
menaion,  since  in  this  case  the  muscular  volume  would  l>iseases  a£. 
be  diminished ;  but  in  length  only,  attended  with  a  pro-  i^^^^ 
porti(mal  increase  of  bulk,  so  as  to  preserve  the  absolute 
volume  unchanged,  or  nearly  so. 

It  is  easy  to  conceive,  from  these  few  remarks,  that  Its  force 
the  force  exerted  by  muscular  contraction  may  be  enor-  Sf^!J^* 
mous ;  but  by  the  mechanical  physicians  it  was  calculated  rated  by 

,       _  ^  .  .  tiic  me* 

m  the  most  extravagant  manner  from  premises  m  many  cbankd 
instances  wholly  chimerical.    Thus  Borelli  estimated  the  phytiduu. 
force  with  which  the  heart  contracts,  in  order  to  carry  ®"fi^**^ 
forward  the  circulation  of  the  blood,  to  be  equal  to  not  LisMtoula- 
lesB  than  180,000  lbs.  at  each  contraction ;  while  Pitcaim,  **<»• 
a]^lying  the  same  speculation  to  the  fimction  of  diges- 
tion,  conceived  that  this  process  is  accomplished  by  a 
muscular  exertion  divided  equally  between  the  stomach 
and  the  auxiliary  muscles  that  surround  it,  amoimting 
in  the  stomach  alone  to  the  force  of  1 17)088  lbs.  for 
which   ^^  had  he  assigned  five  ounces,'"  says  Professor 
Monro,   "  he  would  have  been  nearer    the    truth."*'* 
Yet  we  do  not  want  these  visionary  calculations  to  prove 
the  wonderM  power  possessed  by  muscular  fibres  ;   the 
fiicts  we  have  already  adverted  to,  and  others  we  shall 
have  to  notice  in  the  course  of  the  present  order,   are 
su£Scient  to  estaUish  their  astonishii^  energy,  without 
having  recourse  to  imfounded  hypotheses,  or  exaggerated 
statements. 

In  general,  says  Dr.  Parr,  in  a  very  excellent  article 
upon  this  subject^,  it  appears  that  the  force  with  wHich 
a  muscle  contracts  is  in  proportion  to  the  number  of  its 
fleshy  fibres,  and  the  extent  of  the  surface  to  which  these 
fibres  are  attached ;  but  its  d^ee  of  contraction  or  the 
extent  of  its  motion  is  in  proportion  to  their  length. 
The  limits  of  contraction  differ  in  the  long  and  in  the  ^^^  ^ 
circular  muscles ;  for  the  former  do  not  contract  more  contreetion : 
than  one  third  of  their  length,  but  the  circular  filwes  of  f»  «ha*ted 

^     '  in  tbe.long 


•  Monro,  Comp.  Aaat.  Pref.  pw  viii.       f  Med,  Dfet  In  v*b.  Musculus. 
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the  Stomach,  whidi  in  their  utmost  dilatatiofn  te^j  be 
expanded  to  a  foot  in  citcumferende,  may,  aftor  mnch 
fasting,  be  reduced  to  the  circle  of  an  inch.  It  must, 
however,  be  added  that  in  circular  muscles  no  fibres  pass 
completely  round ;  bundles  of  fibres  are  collected  and 
end  at  diflFerent  points,  while  some  begin  where  others 
end.  Each  may,  therefore,  admit  of  only  a  limited  con- 
traction, while  the  dilatation  just  mentioned  may  be  the 
sum  of  the  whole. 

The  action  of  muscles  is  never  intermitted,  and  only 
diminished  in  the  sleeping  state ;  though  where  the  deep 
is  profound  and  lethargic  the  diminution  amounts  to  al- 
most  a  cessation,  except  in  the  voluntary  organs.     When 
muscles  are  not  exercised,  the  sensorial  or  irritable  fluid 
moves  forward  with  an  easy  flow ;  or  in  the  words  of  Hallei 
"  the  vis  insita  is  very  slightly  exerted"" ;  but  we  can  still 
trace  its  influence  by  the  position  whidi  the  limbs  assume 
and  discover  the  relative  strength  of  the  antagonising 
muscles.     Thus  we  find  the  flexors  stronger  than  Ac  ex- 
teiisors ;  for,  during  sleep,  the  head  fidls  forward,  and  the 
body,  legs,  arms,  and  fingers  are  slightly  bent.     The 
cause  of  this  additional  strength  is  easily  explained ;  for 
the  flexors  have  stronger  and  more  numerous  fibres ;  thedr 
insertion  is  farther  from  the  centre  of  their  motions,  and 
ilnder  a  larger  angle,  which  must  increase  when  flexion 
has  begun.     This  superiority  of  the  flexors  bends  the 
fetus  in  the  womb  into  a  round  ball.     The  sime  superi- 
ority of  power  continues,  though  in  a  less  degr^,  after 
birth,  and  hence  frequent  pandiculations  are  tequired  to 
give  activity  and  energy  to  the  extensors,  which  they 
again  lose  in  advanced  age.     On  awaking  from  a  isoulid 
sleep  the  same  yawnings  and  stretchings  occur  from  the 
same  cause:  atrd  Bethel  fancifrilly  refers  the  ctowii^ 
of  the  cock  and  the  fluttering  of  his  wings  to  a  similar 
purpose.    It  is  always  usefol  in  diseases  to  examine  the 
position  of  tht  Umbs  during  sleep,  particularly  the  sleep 
of  children.     If  they  deviate  from  the  ordinary  degr^  of 
flexure  to  a  more  straight  position,  there  is  generally  some 
iiteguli^ty  in  the  state  of  tone»  and  of  com^e  in  the  vital 
influx. 
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The  imtdbili^  or  oontraotility  of  a  musde  is  a  vary    CtA«iv. 
cB«ferciit  power  from  that  of  elaatidty.    The  btter  always  q^JSL™' 
depends  upon  ample  re-action,  and  is  never  a  source  of  DisttMt  af- 
aetoal  ^ergy :  it  merdy  restores,  in  a  contrary  directifm,  JjJ|^J[^* 
the  fi>rce  wldch  had  been  impressed,  and  the  ^eet  whidb  Costiio. 
iM  jMroduces  can  never  be  greats  than  the  aooiount  ol  the  ^  ^^^^ 
eause.    But  in  muscular  contraction  the  mechanical  ef-  from 
feet  produced  is  infinitdy  greater  than  the  mechanical  ^^^**^^» 
cause  producing  it,  as  when  the  organ  of  the  heart  recant-  ^^^P**^ 
ly  detached  fitna  the  body  just  dead  is  sli^tly  scratched 
in  its  inside  by  a  needle,  it  will  contract  so  stronj^y  as  to 
fivoe  the  jxNnt  of  die  needle  into  its  substance*.    But 
(he  chief  proof  of  the  difference  between  the  two  is  that 
the  irritaUe  power  of  a  musde  is  often  excited  without 
any  mechanical  eause  at  all,  and  from  the  mere  influence 
of  the  will,  whidi  has  no  effect  upon  the  simple  dlastidty 
of  0rgans.     Hence,  while  contractility  belongs  to  die 
muscnlar  structure  alone,  elasticity  aiq>ertain8  to  many 
other  substances  as  well,  whether  anhnal,  vegetridie,  or 
even  metallia  /  Muscles  also  have  their  elastici^,  but 
the  principle  is  altogether  of  a  diffident  kind,  diongfa 
eAen  confounded  with  the  preceding,  by  modem  patholo- 
gists ;  and  particularly  in  their  use  of  t^  texm  Aom0i/y*f*,  Tonicity 
wfaidi  is  often  employed  with  little  precision,  and  fre-  ^nonym- 
qnoitly  means  notldng  more  dian  this  common  princi]d6  ously  with 
of  elasticity,  to  whidi  indeed  it  seems  cyirecdy  to  be  ap-  ^  ^*^' 
plied  by  Dr.  CuUen. 

^The  musdes  of  the  body  may  be  divided  into  Kwo  ^^^^^ 
grand  classes,  voluntary  or  animal,  and  involuntory  or  muadet  m 
automatic.    In  Ae  former  we  meet  wiib  «»ne  ibM  9^  2^21^ 
pecofiady  remadcable  for  strengtibi  and  continuity  ^  oon-  2X2^ 
ttaotftim,  as  the  greater  part  o(  the  round  musdes ;  and  ^^^^^^ 
odifirs  as  remarkable  for  mobility  and  vadllation ;  among  matic 
which  we  may  place  most  of  the  long  musdes.    Theve  Dittiiietkt 
properties  are  strikingly  exemplified  in  a  stale  of  iisease,  <^'^*'"<^*'*^ 
and  call  for  particular  attention ;  the  musdes  diaracteidi^ 
cd  by  moUlky  presenting  examples  of  atonic  or  agitatory 


•  Fordycc,  Phil.  Trani.  1788,  p.  80. 

t  BmI«c1c,  Elcm.  Syit^fFliyiblogy,  p.l68»8vo.lSS4. 
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spaBm ;  while  those  that  are  conspicuous  for  continuity 
of  action  are  chiefly  subject  to  rigid  or  entastic  dpasm. 

Continuity  of  exertion,  however,  is  generally  less  evi- 
dent in  the  voluntary  than  in  the  involuntary  muscles, 
of  which  last  some  organs,  as  the  heart,  continue  their 
efforts  through  life  without  intermission ;  though  all'  of 
them  relax  or  remit  occasionally  or  periodically.  For 
this  greater  permanency  and  regularity  of  action  they 
are  indebted  to  the  peculiar  provision  which  has  been 
made  for  their  supply  of  nervous  power ;  for  while  the 
voluntary  muscles  are  ftimished  in  a  direct  line  fix>m  the 
sensorium,  whence  indeed  the  close  connexion  they  hold 
with  it,  the  control  the  will  exercises  over  them,  and 
their  catenation  with  the  prevailing  emotionof  the  mo- 
ment :  the  involuntary  muscles  are  dependent  chiefly  on 
the  intermediate  or  ganglionic  system  described  in  the 
proem  to  the  present  class,  and  are  more  remotely  con- 
nected with  the  s^ditorium :  they  are  in  consequence  fitr 
less  influenced  by  the  variable  impulses  of  ike  mental  flu 
culties,  and  are  placed  beyond  the  jurisdictbn  of  the  w3L 
And  hence  the  tenour  of  their  action  is  more  equable, 
more  permanent,  more  uninterrupted,  and  less  subject  to 
fatigue  or  weariness. 

But  as  these  organs  are  by  no  means  free  firom  the 
power  of  injury,  or  diseased  action,  they  are  also  subject 
at  times,  in  common  with  the  voluntary  organs,  to  those 
abnormal  motions  which  are  ordinarily  denominated 
spasms :  and  it  is  not  a  little  curious  to  observe  die  uni- 
form tendency  which  different  spasmodic  affections  mani- 
fest towards  some  organs  or 'fimctions  rather  than  towards 
others.  Thus  the  vital  function,  in  which  the  heart  and 
lungs  are  such  prominent  agents,  is  chiefly  disturbed  by 
palpitation  and  syncope ;  the  natural,  or  that  in  whidi 
the  abdominal  organs  so  generally  co-operate,  by  hysterics; 
and  the  animal,  extending  through  the  range  of  the  vo- 
luntary  organs,  by  tetanus  and  epilepsy.  In  the  prose- 
cution of  the  present  order,  indeed,  we  shall  see  that  this 
does  not  hotSt  universally ;  that  epilepsy,  for  instance,  is 
often  a  disease  rather  of  the  stomach  or  intestines,  than 
of  any  other  organ,  and  that  the  heart  is  sometimes  a£. 
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fibcted  with  rigid  instead  of  with  clonic  sptsm :  but  the  Clam  iv. 
rule  holds  goierally  and  is  not  essentially  shaken  by  these  ci^^^^'* 
casual  exceptions.  Dtseuet  a^ 

Dr.  Cullen  has  contended  that  in  all  spasmodic  afiec-  ^^^^^ 
tions  the  brain  is  the  actual  seat  of  disease,  and  that  thtj  CuUen't 
consist  in  some  morbid  modifications  of  its  energy.    ^^  The  doctrine 
scope  and  purpose  of  all  that  he  has  said,"^  he  tells  us,  spasmi  de- 
^^  is  to  estaJblish  the  general  proposition  that  spasmodic  pendupona 
affections,  whether  they  arise  primarily  in  the  brain  or  in  ofthcbrSn? 
particular  |Nurt3,  do  consist  chiefly,  and  always  in  part,  in 
W  affection  and  particular  state  of  the  energy  of  the  brain: 
and  that  the  operation  of  antispasmodic  medicines  must 
consist  in.  their  correcting  this  morbid  or  {Nretematucal 
state  in  the  energy  of  the  brain,  by  their  correcting  either 
the  state  of  preternatural  excitement  or  collapse,  or  by 
obviating  the  too  suddai  alteration  of  these  states.'" 

This  pi:opo8ition  seems  rather  to  follow  from  Dr.  Cul-  Origin  of 
len'^s  singular  doctrine;  concerning  the  mutable  condition  I'^^l^^lJi^ 
^  the  energy  of  the  brain,  and  the  immutable  nature  of  Cm-; 
the  nervous  power  which  is  propagated  from  it  by  vibra- 
tidis,  than  from  the  clear  face  of  facts  before  us.    Spasms,  its  errooe. 
in  many  instances,  are  altogether  local;  they  are  con-  !^jJJ^om, 
fined  to  particidar  muscles,  or  particular  sets  of  associate 
muscles,  and  have  no  effect  on  the  brain  whatever  so  as  to 
disturb  its  energy ;  of  which  we  have  examples  in  hic- 
cough, priapism,  chorea,  and  often  in  palpitation.     They 
depend  upon  some  irritation  existing  not  at  the  origin, 
but  at  the  extremity  of  the  nerves :  and,  where  such  is 
jtheir  source,  even  though  the  chain  of  morbid  action 
should  at  length  reach  the  brain  and  affect  its  energy,  as 
in  convulsions  from  teething,  epilepsy  from  worms,  or 
some  palpitations  from  ossific  or  polypous  concretions,  all 
the  antispasmodics  in  the  world  will  afford  no  relief  so 
long  as  the  local  cause  of  irritation  continues  to  operate ; 
while  the  moment  this  is  removed,  where  it  is  capable 
of  removal,  as  by  the  use  of  a  gum-lancet  or  active  an- 
thelmintics, all  the  powers  of  the  brain  become  instantly 
tnuupullized ;  its  faculties  are  rendered  cleai,  its  energy  is 
re-invigorated,  and  its  motive  power  or  sensorial  fluid 
flows  forward  in  an  uninterrupted  tenour.    The  greater 
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CtjL«  IV.   number  of  spasmodic  afiectiom  thertfore,  do  not  80  -miiuii 
Cineti^       depend  upon  the  state  of  the  farain  as  of  the  living  fibres 
Diieuet  af-  that  issue  from  it,  and  maintain  a  correspoiidenee  with  it; 
^^i,       for  the  stream  may  be  vitiated  while  the  feuntain  is  un- 
Argument     touched.    We  have  seen,  indeed,  in  the  proem  to  the 
[mi^nted     P^e^cn^  class,  from  the  concurrent  results  of  various  phy- 
siological experimenters,  that  although,  while  the  oigan 
of  a  brain  exists,  it  exerts  a  certain  influence  over  the 
principle  of  muscular  motion,  this  principle  is  far  less  de- 
pendent upon  the  encephalon  than  that  of  general  fi^d- 
ing  or  of  the  local  senses :  that  it  is  found  abundandy  in 
animals  totally  destitute  of  a  brain ;  and  that  hence,  those 
possessing  a  brain  may  be  excited  not  only  into  abnormal 
and  spasmodic,  but  even  into  a  continuation  or  re-produc- 
tion of  regular  and  natural,  moticms  of  various  museukr 
organs  after  the  brain  has  been  separated  from  the  spinal 
chain,  by  stimuli  applied  to  this  chain,  or  even  by  the 
artificial  breath  of  a  pair  of  bellows. 
Sentificand       We  have  Seen  also  that  the  nervous  filaments  of  the 
^^         muscles  are  of  two  kinds,  sensific  and  motific,  the  former 
proceeding  from  the  cerebellum,  or  the  posterior  trunk  of 
Spinal  chord  the  spinal  chord,  to  which  it  gives  rise,  and  the  latter 
from  the  cerebrum,  or  anterior  trunk  of  the  same  dodble 
chord :  and,  as  these  two  sets  of  filaments  do  not  necessarily 
concur  in  the  same  affection,  it  is  d[>vious  that  the  mus- 
cles of  a  limb,  or  of  the  whole  body,  may  be  thrown  into 
the  most  violent  agitati<m,  or  die  firmest  rigidity,  without 
much,  or  perhaps  any  d^ee  of  painful  emoti(m,  or  m- 
Why  often    coeased  sensibility.     And  we  can  hence  readily  account 
fdt  dimng     ^'  ^  ^^^  complaint  that  is  made  by  pali^ts  npoa  this 
serere  fits  of  sulgect,  on  their  being  freed  from  a  severe  paroxysm  of 
J^JJJJJ^^  tetanus,  convulsion-fit,  or  hysterics. 

The  following  are  the  genera  of  diseases  which  will  be 
found  to  appertain  to  the  pesent  order : 

I.    ENTASIA.  CONSTRICTIVE  SPASM. 

II.    CLONUS.  CLONIC  SPASM. 

III.    SYNCLONUS.  SYNCLONIC  SPASM. 
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GENUS    L 

ENTASIA. 

CoiiMrtrttiie  S»Mm. 

lEBEGULAA    MUSCULAE   ACTION    PE0DUCIN6    CONTEAC- 
TION,   EIOIDITT,   OE  BOTH. 

Entasia  is  derived  from  the  Greek  hratrtfj  "  intentio**,      ^^'  ^ 
^  veliementia^  "rigor*,  from  hrma,  ^^intendo**.     By  ^^""^ 
many  nosologists  the  genus  is  called  tonos,  or  tonus,  oMne  ud 
which  is  here  dropped  in  favour  of  the  present  term,  be-  '^L2S2l^ 
cause  tonus  or  tone  is  employed  by  physiologists  and  pa- 
tfiologists,  in  direct  opposition  to  irregular  vehemence  or 
rigidity,  to  import  a  healthy  and  perfect  vigour  or  energy 
of  the  muscles ;  and  by  therapeutists  to  signify  medicines 
capable  of  producmg  such  or  similar  eflfects. 
The  genus  entasia  includes  the  following  8peci0s : 

1.   ENTASIA   PEIAPISMUS.  PEI APISH. 

2. LOXIA.  WEY-NECK. 

3. EHACHYBIA.  MUSCULAE    DI8T0ETI0N   OF 

THE  SPINE. 

4. AETICULAEIS.  MUSCULAE  STIFF-JOINT. 

5,   SYSTEEMMA.  CEAMP. 

6. TEISMU8.  LOCKED-JAW. 

y.    . TETANUS.  TETANUS. 

8. LYSSA.  EABIES.     CANINE  MADl^ESS. 

9. ACEOTISMUS.  8UPPEESSEP  PULSE. 
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Howuied 
by  Galen. 

Pecnliarljr 
a  disease  of 
debility. 


SometiiDei 
ehronic 


SPECIES  I. 
ENTASIA  PRIAPISMUS. 

PERMANENT    RIGIDITY    AND    ERECTION  OF   THE    PENIS 
WITHOUT    CONCUPISCENCE. 

The  specific  term  is  derived  from  the  naone  of  Priapus, 
the  son  of  Venus  and  Bacchus,  who  is  usually  thus  repre- 
sented in  paintings  and  sculptures,  but  with  a  concu- 
piscent feeling.  Galen  applies  the  term  also  to  females, 
as  importing  a  rigid  elongation  of  the  clitoris  without 
concupiscence. 

Spasm  is,  in  all  instances,  a  disease  not  of  vigour,  but  of 
debility  with  a  high  degree  of  irritability :  and  there  is 
no  case  in  which  this  is  more  striking  than  in  the  present 
species.  It  has  been  found  occasionally  in  in£uicy ;  but 
it  is  fiur  more  frequently  an  attendant  upon  advanced 
years.  It  has  sometimes  also  followed  upon  cold,  aod 
especially  local  cold,  dap,  dysury,  and  the  use  of  caa- 
tharides  as  a  cure  for  seminal  weakness.  It  has  at  times 
been  a  result  of  free  living,  and  particularly  hard  drink- 
ing. The  spasms  consist  in  a  stiff  and  permanent  con- 
traction of  the  erectores  penis,  unconnected  with  any  sti- 
mulus arising  from  a  frilness  of  the  vesiculse  seminales. 

Dr.  Darwin  says,  he  had  met  with  two  cases  where  the 
erection,  producing  a  homy  hardness,  continued  two  or 
three  weeks  without  any  venereal  desire,  but  not  without 
pain.  The  easiest  attitude  was  lying  upon  the  back  with 
the  knees  bent  upwards.  The  corpus  cavemosum  urethne 
at  length  became  soft,  and  in  a  day  or  two  the  whole 
rigidity  subsided.  One  of  these  patients  had  been  a  free 
drinker,  had  a  gutta  rosacea  on  his  face,  and  died  sud- 
denly a  few  months  after  his  recovery  fit>m  the  present 
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complaint.  It  is  singular  that  this  spasm  should  some-  Gek.  r. 
times  continue  after  death :  at  least  we  have  accounts  of  ^ jj^*"  '* 
such  cases  in  Marcellus  Donatus  and  other  writers.  Priipinnus. 

As  the  disease  is  a  case  of  both  local  and  general  de-  ^'^""^ 
biBty,  <ks  cure  is  in  most  instances  difficult.     Antispas-  ^^^ 
modics  and  tonics,  ^are  the  only  medicines  that  promise 
relief,  as  camphor,  opium,  bark,  warm  aromatics,  warm- 
bathing,  cold-bathing :  but  the  whole  are  often  tried  with- 
out effect. 


SPECIES  II. 

ENTASIA  LOXIA. 

PERKAKENT  CONTRACTION  OF  THE  FLEXOR  MUSCLES 
O'H  THE  RIGHT  OR  LEFT  SIDE  OF  THE  NECK,  DRAWING 
THE  HEAD  OBLIQUELY  IN  THE  SAME  DIRECTION. 

The  term  loxia  is  derived  from  the  Greek,  Xoiof,  "  ch^     ^ra^*  '• 
liquus,  tortus";  whence  loxarthrus  in  surg^,  an  oUiquily  qJ^^^ 
of  a  joint  of  any  kind,  without  spasm  or  luxation.  By  the  specUfe 
Ghreeks,  however,  the  term  was  specially  applied  to  the  **™' 
joints  or  muscles  of  the  neck. 

This  disease,  in  its  genuine  form,  proceeds  from  an  ex-  CanMt. 
cess  of  muscular  action,  particularly  of  the  mastoid  muscle 
on  the  contracted  side.  But  we  frequently  meet  with  a 
similar  eflfect  from  two  other  causes :  one  in  which  there 
is  a  disparity  in  the  length  of  the  muscles  opposed  to 
each  other,  and  consequently  a  permanent  contraction  on 
the  side  on  which  they  are  shortest ;  and  the  other  in 
which,  from  cold  or  a  strain,  there  is  great  debility  or 
atony  on  the  side  affected,  and,  consequently,  an  incurva- 
tion of  the  neck  on  the  opposite  side,  not  from  a  morbid 
excess,  but  an  overbaUnce  of  action. 
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This  9fe6eBf  therefore,  oSefe  m  the  three  foUormg 
yarieties : 


From  disparity  in  the  length 
of  the  muscles  opposed  to 
each  other. 

From  excess  of  muscular  ac- 
tion on  the  contracted  side. 

From  direct  atony  of  the  mus- 
cles on  the  yieldmg  side. 


m  E.Loxia 
dispars. 
Natural 
wry-neck : 
mottly  con- 
genitiL 

Occasional 


irritata. 
E.  Lozia 
atonica. 
Spaitic  wiy- 
ttook. 

Atonic  wzy- 
nedc 


Mode  of 
treatment. 


a  Dispars. 
Natural  wry-neck. 

P  Irritata. 

Spastic  wry-neck. 
y  Atonica. 

Atonic  wry-neck. 

The  FIRST  VARIETY  is  mostly  congenital,  though  some- 
times produced  by  severe  bums  or  other  injuries.  And 
a  like  effect  occasionally  issues  firom  a  cause  that  may  be 
noticed  in  the  present  place,  though  not  connected  with  a 
morbid  state  of  the  muscles;  a  displacement  of  the  muscles 
from  an  incurvation  in  the  vertebrse  of  the  neck,  by  which, 
though  the  antagonist  muscles  be  of  equal  length  and 
power?  those  on  the  receding  side  of  the  neck  are  kept  on 
a  perpetual  stretch,  while  those  on  the  protruding  side 
are  in  a  state  of  constant  relaxation.  The  other  two 
TAJiiETiEs  are  commonly  the  result  of  cold,  or  inflamma- 
tion, €ft  a  strain ;  often  by  carrying  too  heavy  loads  on 
the  head.  M.  Boyer  ^ves  instances  of  the  disease  pro- 
duced by  moral  causes :  and  Wepfer  relates  Ae  case  of 
a  man  who  liad  a  wry-neck,  occasioned  by  a  oonvulsiye 
action  of  the  muscles  on  one  side  of  the  neck,  which  ap- 
pealed whatever  he  was  tonnaited  by  chagrin,  but  ceaaed 
as  soon  as  he  was  restored  to  a  state  of  mental  tnui- 
qoiHky*. 

The  cure  must  dq>end  upon  the  nature  eftiie  cause.  In 
colds  and  stnuns,  warmth,  the  frietion  of  Aumel,  and  the 
stimulus  of  volattte  or  camphor  limmgnt  combined  widi 
opium,  will  be  found  most  sernceaUe,'a6  tending  to  di- 
minish pam,  and  restore  aptim  to  tiio  wei&eiied  organ. 
In  dfoect  spasms  the  same  prooess  will  jdse  frequently  be 
found  useftd,  but  the  appttcation  of  cold  water  as  a  tone 
and  imtispasmodic  will  often  answer  better.    Where  Ae 


*  Traits  de  Makdies  Ghinirgici^  &c.  Tom.Tii.  8to.  Paris,  18tl. 
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mAtngomst  muficles  areof  uneqiial  lei^th,  thecase  lies  be-     <>»•  t 
yond  the  reach  of  medical  paetice,  and,  if  relieved  at  aD,  ^.nuJi 
caiEi  only  be  so  by  a  surgical  operation.     If  the  cervical  ^^^ 
vertebrae  be  incurvated,  but  the  bones  sound,  the  disease  TrStmcnt. 
may  not  unfrequently  be  made  to  yield  to  a  skilftil  appli- 
cation of  machinery  by  the  hands  of  an  ingenious  surgeon. 
It  sometimes  happens,  however,  that  the  bones  in  this 
case  are  soft  and  occasionally  carious,  and  the  slightest 
motion  of  the  head  is  attended  with  intolerable  pain.  Setons 
have  here  been  found  serviceable,  with  an  artificial  support 
of  tlie  head;  bat  this  kind  of  affection  is  often  connected 
with  a  constitutional  softness  of  the  bones,  of  which  we 
shall  have  to  tireat  in  the  first  order  of  the  sixth  dass, 
under  the  head  parostia /fe^/M. 


SPECIES  III. 
ENTASIA  RHACHYBIA. 

FBmUANBNT  AND  LATERAL  CUBVAT0BE  OF  THE  SPINE, 
WITHOUT  FABALT8IB  OF  THE  LOWER  LIMBS :  MUSCLES 
OF  THE  BACE  EMACIATED ;  MOSTLY,  WITHOUT  SORE- 
VfmSS  UPON  PRESSURE. 

DisTOftTiaN  of  Ae  spine  is  produced  in  various  ways ;     Onr.  L 
and  it  is  chiefly  owing  to  a  want  of  due  attention  to  this     "^' 
fact,  dut  so  much  coitfa8i<m  has  of  late  prevailed  respect-  kin^of 
ing  the  real  nature  of  the  particular  case  to  be  treated,  stHKi^^i*- 
and  the  particukr  treatment  that  ought  to  be  adopted.  ^ 

The  disease,  under  diis  general  name,  was  first  intro-  SpiMi  ^»- 
chieed  before  the  public  with  any  c^msidmibbi  degree  of  ^^|^^ 
netorie^  by  Mr.  Pott,  as  eonnected  irHh  a  piAsy  of  the  edby  Fbtt; 
lower  extremities,  and  as  dependent  upon  a  scroftilous  ^^^^^^ 
diathesis ;  irliacii  it  leBgjit  fixed  Hsetf  vqp^a  some  part  of  ^aang 
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Gin.  L  the  vertebral  columii,  softened  or  rendered  caiious  the 
^toria^^*  bones  that  became  affected;  and  hereby  necessarily  pro* 
Rhachybia.  duced  crookedness,  and  a  morbid  pressure  upon  the  rif^ 
distortio^of  line  of  the  spinal  marrow. 

the  spine.  Xhis  is  a  case  that  often  happais,  and  a  like  effect  oc- 

RhacheUc  casionaUy  occurs  in  a  very  early  period  of  life,  from  a 
rhachetic,  instead  of  a  scrofiilous  diathesis ;  though  &om 
the  greater  facility  with  which  the  principle  of  life  is  aide 
to  adapt  itself  to  deviations  from  the  ordinary  laws  «f 
health,  at  this  latter  period  than  afterwards,  a  paralysis  of 
the  lower  extremities  is  less  common ;  and  even  the  mis- 
chiefs incidental  to  a  misformation  of  the  chest  less  fttal. 
So  that  while  the  disease  of  a  hump-back  can  rarely  take 
place  in  puberty  or  later  life,  without  a  serious  injury  to 
almost  every  ftmction,  we  often  find  it  occur  in  infigmcy, 
without  making  much  encroachm^t  on  the  general  health. 
In  these  In  all  cases  of  this  kind  the  malady  is  primarily  and 

?^  ^^  idiopathically  an  affection  of  the  vertebral  bones  ;  tgnd 
priroaiy  af-  there  is  always  to  the  touch  a  mollescence  in  their  stnic- 
^Ktionof  the  ^^^^^  ^^  ^  manifest  soreness  and  ulceration.  And  from  die 
peculiar  contour  of  the  vertebral  column  the  distortion  is 
always  from  within  outwards,  forming  what  has  been  called 
Produdn^  an  anguUiT^  in  contradistinction  to  a  laterai  curvatme. 
angular  du-   g^  ^j^^^  ^.jj^  characters  of  the  osseous  nbbosity  are  sdB- 

tortion,  a»         .       -       ,  ,  .  /. 

opposed  to     ciently  clear  and  specific. 

^■^  But  the  muscles  of  the  vertebral  column,  and  their  ap- 

lig^unentous  pcudages,  the  ligaments  and  cartilages  into  which  the 

or  cartii-      latter  are  inserted,  are  of  as  much  importance  to  its  healthy 

a^outcon-  ^^^^^^  ^  j^^  bones.     And  hence  any  morbid  affection  in 

any  of  these  moving  powers  may  as  essentially  intei^are 

with  the  natural  curve  of  the  spine,  and  the  wdl-being  of 

the  constitution,  as  a  disease  of  the  vertebral  bones. 

Thew  It  is  possible  that  these  are  all  affected  in  particular  in- 

lometimet     8****<5^>  sometimes  separately,  sometimes  joindy  ♦ ;  but 

afiected        there  can  be  no  doubt  that  the  muscular  fibres  of  the 

Mm^'raea     ^^>  ^Mcky  and  loins,  those  on  whidi  all  the  complicated 

jointly.         movements  of  the  vertebral  column  depend,  and  wfaieh 

But  most 

the  musdtf.  *  Copeltnd'f  Obseiyatioaff  on  the  j^pine,  p.  15^ 
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give  rise  to  more  than  three  hundred  distinct  musdeg  in      Giv.  I. 
the  whole,  are  most  frequently  thus  enfeebled  either  in  ^^^ 
part  or  in  their  entire  range ;  though  an  enfeebled  state  RhachybU. 
of  any  of  these  organs  must  produce  an  inability  of  pre-  aisto^on  of 
serving  the  spine  in  its  natural  sweep  and  equilibrium,  the  ipine. 
And  where  distortion  proceeds  from  this  cause  the  indi- 
cattons  are  in  most  cases  as  clear  as  where  it  is  the  result  In  these 
of  a  diseased  condition  of  the  bony  structure :  for  first  the  SlrtOT^n 
moribid  curvature  u^stead  of  being  from  within  outwardsy  lateral  alone. 
takes  place  laterally y  the  crookedness  being  manifestly  on 
the  right  or  the  lefr  side  according  as  the  muscles  on  the 
one  side  or  the  other  overpower  the  action  of  their  anta- 
gonists ;  there  is  little  or  no  soreness  upon  pressure,  un- 
less indeed  the  bones  or  their  cartilages  should  ultimately 
beeome  affected  from  the  protracted  state  of  the  disease ; 
and,  the  distortion  being  less  abrupt  or  angular  than  in 
the  oesific  gibbosity,  the  lower  limbs  are  not  affected  with 
paralysis. 

The  distinction  therefore  between  the  osseous  and  the  I>istinction 
muscular  distortion  of  the  spine  is  clear  and  definite ;  and  the  Greek 
so  far  as  regards  the  peculiar  character  of  the  cmrviEiture  writen. 
was  minutely  noticed  by  the  Greek  writers,  who  identi- 
fied  the  first  by  the  names  of  lordosis  or  ctbtosis,  ac-  whaL^''^ 
cording  as  this  curvature  was  anterior  or  posterior,  and  Cyrtoos, 
the  second  or  the  lateral  curvature  by  the  term  htbosis,  Hybosis, 
from  iiiig  (hybu8)  incurvus.     It  is  from  this  term  that  "^^^ 
the  author  has  derived  the  name  which  he  has  ventured 
to  assign  to  the  present  species — bhachybia«-«8  anallow- 
able*]  contraction  of  rhachyhybia^  literally   spinal  in- 
fLEXiOK.    Swediaur  has  denominated  it  from  the  same 
aource,  byboma  ScoUoHa  *. 

The  distinction  is  very  accurately  pointed  out  by  Mr.  ^^  *^ 
Pott,  who, — awhile  he  aifirms  that  ^^  the  ligaments  and  by  Pott. 
cartilages  of  the  spine  may  become  the  seat  of  the  dis* 
oid^  (scrofiila)  without  any  affection  of  the  vertebrse" ; 
in  which  case  '^  it  sometimes  haj^ns  that  the  whole  spine, 
from  the  lowest  vertebra  of  the  neck  downward,  gives  way 

*  ToBu  n.  p.  740. 
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Gnr.  L  laterally,  fonmng  sometiiiies  one  great  cunre  to  one  Bide, 
Entuia  ''^^  sometimes  a  more  irregular  figure,  producing  general 
Rbftchyfaia.  cTOokednoss,  and  deformity  of  the  whole  trunk  of  the 
mt^  of  *^y>  attended  with  many  marks  of  ill  health^— yet  ad- 
the  tpine.  mits  that  paralysis  of  the  lower  limbs  never  accompanies 
cases  of  this  sort,  so  far  as  his  experience  had  extended, 
nor  even  that  untempered,  and  mis-shapen  structure  of 
the  spine  which  occurs  at  birth  or  during  infimcy  from  a 
rhachetic  softness  of  the  bony  materii^.  '^  I  have  ney«r", 
says  he,  ^^  seen  paralytic  effect  on  the  1^  from  a  maL 
fiinasation  of  the  spine,  however  crooked  such  a  malr 
formation  might  have  rendered  it,  whether  such  crooked^ 
ness  had  been  from  time  of  birth,  or  had  come  on  at  any 
time  afterwards  during  infancy. — ^None  of  those  strange 
twists  and  deviaticms  which  the  majority  of  European 
women  get  in  their  shapes,  from  the  very  absurd  custom 
of  dressing  them  in  stays  during  their  in&ncy,  and  wliich 
put  them  into  all  directions  but  the  right,  ever  caused 
any  thing  of  this  land,  however  great  the  deformity  might 
be.  The  curvatore  of  the  spine  which  is  accompanied 
by  this  affioctum  of  the  linibs  (L  e.  that  which  takes 
place  from  a  diseased  condition  of  the  bones  AemselTes^ 
subsequently  to  dnldhood,  and  from  a  supposed  scro- 
ftdous  diathesis),  whatever  may  be  its  degree  or  actent^ 
is  at  first  almost  always  the  same ;  that  is,  it  is  always 
from  within  outwards,  and  seldom  or  never  to  either  side^. 
Pott't  riewt  Now  it  has  unfortunately  happened  that,  as  Mr.  Pottos 
^^^^  remarks  w«re  written  chiefly  to  explain  this  last  finaa 
and  why.  of  spinal  distortion,  and  addressed  to  the  single  cause  of 
scrofula,  ^  hints  he  has  given  respecting  distovtions 
from  every  other  cause  have  been  too  often  fingotten ;  and 
the  moment  a  young  ftmale  is  firand  to  have  a  tendency 
to  a  vertefanl  distortion  of  any  kind,  it  has  too.generally 
been  taken  tot  granted  that  die  bones  were  in  a  diseaasd 
state,  or  on  die  point  of  becoming  so ;  that  die  patient 
was  labouring  under  the  influence  of  a  strumous  di^esis, 
whtdi  was  manifesting  itself  in  tUs  quarter ;  and  aQ  the 
severe  measures  of  caustics  or  setons,  with  an  undeviatiog 
permanent  confinement  to  a  hard  mattress,  or  inclined 
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plane,  for  many  weeks  or  months,  wbicb  a  atromoiis  a£-     On^*  I* 
fecti<m  of  this  kmd.  calls  for  and  fiilly  justifies,  has  been  Entaab 
improvulently  had  recourse  to,  with  a  great  addition  to  Rbachybia. 
the  sufferings  of  the  patient,  and,  in  many  instances,  no  dbtortion  •£ 
small  addition  to  the  actual  disease  which  has  been  so  the  spine. 
unhappily  misunderstood. 

Mr.  Baynton  seems  justly  chargeable  with  having  Viewtof 
adopted.this  general  view  of  the  subject,  and  extending  it  ^^  ^' 
indiscriminatdy  to  every  case.  Mr.  Wilson,  who  thouj^  of  Wflion: 
he  conceived  the  disease  to  originate  in  a  rachetic  ra* 
ther  than  a  strumous  diathesis,  and  had  recourse,. as  we 
jsbalL  observe  presently,  to  a  different  mode  of  treatment, 
seems  to  h^tve  stretched  his  parallel  hypothesis  over  the 
same  extent  of  ground.  And  Mr.  Lloyd,  who  has  lately  of  Uoyd: 
fiivoured  the  profession  with  a  valuable  work  on  the  same 
subject,  in  like  manner  contemplates  every  case  of  spinal 
distortion  as  issuing  from  a  common  and  that  a  strumoiis 
cause ;  to  which  cause  also  it  has  since  as  uniformly  been 
assigned  by  Dr.  Jarrold  *.  Mr.  Lloyd,  correctly  indeed,  *^  Jarroia. 
distinguishes  between  the  angular  and  the  lateral  curvature; 
and  with  equal  correctness  observes  that  '^  in  the  former  there 
IB  always  some  destruction  of  some  portion  of  the  verte- 
bral column,  and  often,  for  a  considerable  time,  progress 
sive  destruction  of  bone,  cartilage,  and  ligament,  and  the 
vertebrae  undergo  precisely  the  same  changes  as  the  ex- 
trinities  of  other  bones  in  scrofulous  diseases  of  the 
joints^ ;  while  he  adds  that  ^^  in  the  latter  there  is  no  de- 
struction of  parts,  but  merely  an  alteration  of  structure^ ; 
that  *^  a  wasting  of  the  muscles  always  attends  it  in  a 
greater  or  less  degree^ ;  and  that  ^^  it  has  been  supposed 
fay  some  authors  that -the  cause  of  the  curvature  is  entirdy 
in  the  action  of  the  muscles.  But  although^,  he  conti- 
nues, '^  this  may  be  and  most  probably  is  the  immediate 
cause,  I  am  much  more  inclined  to  believe  that  the  pri^ 
maty  cause  is  in  the  vertebrae :  that  scrofulous  action  is 
set  iq>  in  them,  which  increases  their  vascularity,  and 
8<rfiens  their  texture.*" 

•  Enquiry  into  the  Causes  of  the  Curvature  of  the  Spine,  with  Sugges- 
tions, &c.  Bvo.  1824. 

VOL.  IV.  Y 
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^^^        Hoe,  thftii,  16  a  distinct  recognition  of  the  twoformt  of 
EntMia    *    Borbid  distortion  of  die  ipine,  to  whidi  I  am  anzioas  to 
"^^1^    direct  the  attention  of  the  reader :  and  each  of  them  is 
^gstortMaof  aUotled  its  peculiar  seat,  and  diacritical  signs ;  the  bones, 
the  ipfaic.      ^iji  manifest  injury  of  the  bones,  and  the  musdes  with 
iMuion.     Mi*>^®**  injury  of  the  muscles.     The  rest  is  matter  of 
Two  chief     ™^^  hypothesis,  and  needs  not  urge  us  into  a  discussion. 
and  dutinet        So  obTious  and  SO  much  more  ootomon  indeed  is  mus- 
^^^  ^       cular  than  osseous  distortion  of  the  spine,  that  other  pa- 
distorUoiu      thologists,  from  this  fkct  chiefly,  have  contended,  that  tins 
The  muscii-  jg  ^  ^j  f^^m  of  the  disease  in  its  commenocmoit 
common ;      Soch  was  the  opinion  of  the  late  Mr.  Grant,  of  Bath,  and 
and  hence,     g^^}^  jg  i]^q  Opinion  of  Dr.  Dods,  of  the  same  city,  in  an 
said'tobethe  interesting  tract  he  has  lately  published  on  this  subject*: 
only  form  of  ^jijig  jy^,  Harrison  refers  its  origin  to  "  the  connecting 
Opinion  of    lig*™®'**^  ®^  *^®  Vertebrae.     These  ^,  he  obsenres,  "  get 
Grant:         relaxed,  and  suffer  a  single  vertebra  to  became  slightly  di&- 
of  HinLon  •  P^<^^^^  >  ^  consecpienoe  of  which,  he  adds,  ^^  the  ooIuiBn 
tested  Boidfy  loses  its  natural  firmness,  other  bones  b^in  to  press 
Mcdnff^"'    ^™^y  ^Ifon  the  surrounding  ligaments ;  they  in  tnm  get 
ligamentf.     relaxed  imd  elongated,  by  whidi  the  dislocation  is  in- 
creased, and  the  distortion  permanently  established.  The 
ilirection  becomes  lateral^  anieriar,  or  poeterior^  accord- 
ing to  circumstances:   but  the  malady  has,  in  ev^ 
instance,  the  same  origin  and  requires  the  same  mode  of 
cure.*"-!* 
ThUlaithy.      There  is  much  ingenuity  in  this  explanation,  and  I 
poth^  like  |j^y^  j^^  doubt  that  it  is  a  correct  expression  of  variens 

the  rest  too  .  ,      ,     ,.  -r       iT^      ^.^       ..,        , 

cases  of  vertebral  distortion.  It  du^y  £eu1s,  like  the 
osseous  hypothesis,  in  too  wide  a  spirit  of  simplificatioii, 
and  in  allowing  no  other  origin  in  any  instance  than  that 
which  forms  the  key-stone  of  its  own  pretensions.  Ad- 
inustiated.  mitting  the  disease  to  commence  in  the  connecting  liga- 
ments, the  associating  muscles  must  soon  be  involved  in 
the  mischief,  while,  if  it  commence  in  the  latter,  die 
ligaments  which  unite  them  to  the  bones  cannot  long 

*  Pathological  Obiervations  on  the  Rotated  or  Contorted  Spin^  Br^ 
Lcttd.l88i. 
f  Lond.  Mfd.  and  Phys.  Joum.   No.  cclziv. 
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eonttnue  unaSfected.    So  that  the  queition  is  mardy  one     Omm.  r. 

of  primog^ture,  and  imposes  little  or  no  di£ferenee  in  Enta^ 

the  mode  of  treatment.     Nay,  even  the  bones  themsdves,  Ri^achyfai*. 

bjr  being  irregularly  preued upon,  may  at  length  .ufier  in  ^:r^^ 


such  ptvts  from  increased  abeorpdon,  become  dnnner  and  ^** 
more  spongy,  or  even  ulcerate  and  grow  carious ;  so  as, 
in  process  of  time,  to  give  a  direct  proof  of  osseous  or 
angular  contortion,  though  induced  instead  of  taking  the 
lead. 

One  of  die  chief  difficulties,  in  cases  where  we  have  no  Whence  the 
reaeon  to  apprehend  a  morbid  state  of  the  bones,  aiosists  ^^^*^]n  ^he 
in  accounting  for  the  chango^that  seems  to  take  place  in  relative  po- 
the  relative  position  of  several  of  the  vertefar»  or  their  "ous  vertel 
potaoesses;  and  especially  in  the  greater  elevation  or  pro-  bre  ortheir 
mintnoe  of  their  transverse  iwocesses  on  one  side,  while  r^T*^!^ 
tfaose  OB  the  other  are  scarcely  perceptible.    And  it  is  m  ferenUy  ex- 
tmdi  ddefly  to  solve  this  question  that  most  of  the  hy-  P^^*^  • 
potlieses  of  the  present  day  are  started  in  opposition  to  ^  ^*^' 
)nofa  other.     The  idea  of  an  actual  dislocation  of  the  vex- 
tdbnd  bones,  which  enters  into  that  of  Dr.  Harrison, 
would  sufficiently  account  for  the  fitct,  if  such  a  disloca- 
tion could  be  unequivocally   shown.      But  while  the 
diange  of  podtiomdoes  not  seem  in  any  instance  to  amount 
to  a  complete  extrusion  of  a  vertebra  from  its  seat  of  arti- 
eidatioii,  the  ease  and  quietude  with  which,  under  judi- 
ckms  management,  it  often  seems  to  recover  its  proper 
position,  and  to  evince  its  proper  shapes,  are  inconsistent 
with  the  phsenomena  that  accompany  a  reduction  of  lux* 
ated  bones  in  every  other  part  of  the  body. 

The  explanation  therefiire  has  not  been  felt  satisfactory 
to  a  numerous  body  of  pathologists ;  and  Dr.  Dods  has  by  Doda. 
hence  offiared  us  another  solution,  which  is  also  highly 
ingenious,  and  may  perhiqis  in  the  end  be  found  correct 
m  those  cascy  in  which  the  miscurvature  is  very  consider- 
able, and  especially  where  it  becomes  double  or  assumes  a 
ngmoid  figure.  He  supposes,  in  the  first  place,  that  the 
whole  disease  in  its  origin  is  seated  in  the  extensor  muscles 
of  the  back,  or  that  part  of  them  to  which  it  is  confined : 
more  especially  in  the  quadratus  lumborum,  sacro-lumba- 
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Obk.  L     }ig^  03xd  longissimus  dorsi.     He  supposes,  next,  that  the 
EntasUi        right  hand  being  habitually  more  exerted  than  the  left, 
RhachyWa.    ih^  effect  of  such  surplus  offeree,  in  consequence  of  our 
distortion  of  throwing  the  body  towards  the  left  to  preserve  its  centre 
the  jjrifte.      of  gravity,  and  hence  strongly  contracting  the  muscles  of 
this  side  of  the  spine,  must  fall  in  a  greater  degree  upcm 
those  muscles,  and  more  dispose  them  ''  to  suffer  disor- 
ganization and  become  contracted '''';  and  he  hence  accounts 
for  the  greater  ^equency  of  contortion  on  the  right  side 
than  on  its  opposite.     He  then  proceeds  to  account  for 
Double  cur-  the  single  or    double  curvature   which   the  contortion 
Counted  for.  ^"fects,    by  remarking    thait    the    morbidly  contracted 
muscles  of  the  left  side,  in  overcoming  the  action  of  the 
RotaUon  of   muscles  of  the  right,  do  not  drag  the  vertebrae  forwmrd 
bFsew  towards  themselves  in  a  direct  line,  but  rotate  the  verte- 

brae to  which  they  are  attached,  because  of  the  angles 
formed,  relatively,  between  the  vertebrae  and  the  ])elviB 
(the  points  of  origin  and  insertion  of  these  muscles),  and 
the  force  of  their  contraction  acting  upon  moveable,  hori- 
zontal, or  transverse  levers,  namely,  the  traiifflverse  pro- 
cesses of  the  vertebrae*. 
Eflecta  of  Morbid  curvation  of  the  spine,  therefore,  in  the  ofnnion 
to^ciLige.  ^^  ^'  I^ods,  does  not  consist  in  an  evulsion  of  separate 
vertebrae  from  their  natural  course  and  position,  but  in  a 
twist  of  a  great  part  or  the  entire  column,  by  which  means 
the  morbid  lateral  flexure  is  nothing  more  than  the  natural 
sigmoid  sweep  of  the  vertebral  chain,  wrested  more  or  leas 
round  to  one  side,  as  by  the  turning  of  a  cork-screw. 

Whatever  displacement  is  met  with  in  the  ribs  or  the 
other  bones  of  the  chest,  is  necessarily  a  result  of  this  first 
deviation  from  the  line  of  health.  ^^  All  the  ribs*^,  he 
observes,  ^'  have  a  double  attachment  to  the  vertebrae ; 
one,  by  their  heads,  to  the  bodies  of  them,  and  the  other, 
by  their  tubercles  to  the  transverse  proce^jses.  When 
the  vertebrae,  then,  are  made  to  rotate  upon  each  other, 
in  the  manner  described,  by  the  permanent  contraction, 
and  this,  for  example,  to  the  right  side,  which  is  the 
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more  frequent  diiectioii  they  take,  from  the  causes  no-  Gnr.l. 
ticed,  they,  by  this  movement,  push  out  or  backwards  gnij^  ' 
the  heads  of  the  ribs  of  the  left  side,  and  force  their  sternal  Bhacbybia. 
extremities  considerably  forward,  because  of  the  quick  ^'JJJtionof 
circular  turn  which  the  ribs  make  between  their  angles  the  spine. 
and  their  points  of  attachment  to  the  vertebrae,  and  the 
very  small  motion,  from  such  a  formation  of  them,  requi- 
site here  to  produce  them.  Together  with  this  movement 
of  the  ribs,  which  produces  the  projection  of  the  left  side 
of  the  chest  in  front,  they  are  also  made,  from  their 
double  attachment  to  the  vertebrae,  to  fall  down  aitd  ap- 
proximate, or,  as  it  were,  t>verlap  each  other,  at  their 
angles.  This  causes  that  hollowness  or  sinking  in  of  the 
left  side  of  the  chest  behind.  The  falling  down  of  the 
ribe  here  described  appears  to  me  to  be  in  part  owing, 
also,  to  the  permanent  contraction  of  the  sacroJumbaUs 
muscle,  which  is  inserted  into  all  their  angles.  While 
these  movements  take  place  with  the  ribs  on  the  left  side 
of  the  body,  the  very  opposite,  of  necessity,  happens  to 
those  on  the  right.  By  the  rotatory  movement  of  the 
vertelN*8e,  the  ribs  on  the  right  side  have  their  heads'con- 
trary  to  those  on  the  left,  drawn  inwards,  and  their  sterr 
nal  extremities  made  to  recede  backward:  while  their 
double  connexion  with  the  vertebrae  causes  them,  contrary 
also  to  those  of  the  left  side,  to  be  raised  up  and  separat- 
ed from  each  other  at  their  angles.  This  rising  up  and 
separation  of  the  ribs  at  their:  angles,  is  what  produces 
the  projection  of  the  right  side  of  the  chest  behind.*" 

From  this  general  change  of  position,  and  particularly  Morbid  ti- 
the twist  of  the  ribs.  Dr.  Dods  accounts  for  the  unnatural  {he^^^uUe 
situation  of  the  scapulae,  and  in  many  instances  of  the  accounted 
clavicles  and  the  sternum,  with  the  falling  down  of  the    °^' 
right  shoulder.     He  observes,  moreover,  that  though  the 
contortion  of  the  spine  most  frequently  takes  place  to  the 
right  side,  yet  that  it  occasionally  takes  place  to  the  left. 
That  the  whole  column  is  not  always  moved  round,  but 
only  a  part  of  it ;  and  that  hence,  insteadof  a  profile  of 
three  morbid  ftexiures  brought  into  view,  which  invaria- 
bly follows   in  the  former  case,  we  have  often  a  pro- 
file of  only  two :  and  that  where  the  muscles  of  both 
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sides  of  th^  column  become  contracted  from  position^  whiek 
sometimes  takes  place,  the  greater  numb^  g£  the  verte- 
bral joints  acquire  an  ancylosis,  and  the  body  is  aiched 
backwards. 

There  is  much  ingenuity  through  the  whole  of  thii  ex- 
planation, which  plausibly  accounts  for  that  ridgy  line  of 
projection  so  frequently  felt  on  the  left  side  of  the  loins, 
when  the  morbid  curvation  is  on  the  right,  ascending 
nearly  to  a  level  with  the  spinous  processes,  while  th^re  is 
not  only  no  such  ridge  on  the  opposite  side,  but  even  bo 
appearance  of  the  transverse  processes.  Upon  the  hypo^ 
thesis  before  us  these  processes  are  conceived  to  be  equally 
elevated  on  the  one  side  and  depressed  on  the  other,  which 
gives  us  the  two  phsenomena  of  an  unnatural  and  ridgy 
prominence  in  the  former  line,  and  of  m  unnatural  dis- 
appearance in  the  latter.  The  hypothesis  nevCTtheless 
(for  at  present  it  cannot  be  entitled  to  a  higher  appdla- 
tion)  requires  frirther  elucidation  and  support :  and,  after 
all,  can  never  alt<^ther  reach  the  precise  object  at  which 
it  aims,  that  of  establishing  itself  at  the  expense  of  every 
other  view,  and  especially  of  subverting  the  doctrines  of 
a  diseased  action  of  the  other  moving  powers  or  their  ap- 
pendages, the  ligaments  of  the  spinal  musdes,  or  the  car- 
tilages into  which  they  are  inserted ;  a  morbid  conditiofi 
of  which  is  often  capable  of  proof  from  the  very  limited 
area  of  ]min  and  tenderness  to  which,  on  pressure,  the  dis- 
ease seems  to  be  confined :  to  say  nothing  of  the  aflecti^m 
of  the  vertebral  bones  themselves,  in  which,  as  already  ob- 
served, spinous  distortion  sometimes  commences,  though 
from  a  very  different  source,  and  in  which,  even  when 
derived  from  the  source  now  contemplated,  it  sometimeB 
terminates. 

There  can  be  no  doubt,  however,  that  the  spinal  diatotw 
tion  of  the  present  day  is  a  disease  fiir  more  frequently  of 
the  muscles  and  their  appendages  than  of  the  bones,  tfnd  is 
the  result  of  a  want  of  equilibrium  between  the  antagonist 
forces  on  the  one  side  and  on  the  other  of  the  vertebral 
column,  as  well  those  of  the  trunk  as  of  the  back;  in  con^- 
sequence  of  which  this  column  is  deranged  in  its  natural 
sweep,  and  either  twisted  or  deflected  in  particular  parts. 
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t»r  IB  hs  whole  length:  all  the  other  changes  in  the  general   .^""in. 
figure  and  deviations  ftom  the  general  health  being  de-  Entaaa 
pendent  upon  this  primary  aberrati(m.  SlS^ 

It  is  hence  a  disease  of  muscular  debility  or  irr^^ular,  dSstoriionar 
and  hence  clonic,  action  in  the  fibres  ci  the  yielding  mus-  ^  "i*^ 
dee,  and  an  inability  to  resist  the  encroachment  diat  is  debOhy  tiM 
made  on  them  by  theb  more  poweiftil  antagonists.  proziM*« 

The  complaint  ahnost  invariably  shows  itself  fixmi  the  ^^^^^^^^^ 
age  of  pub^ty  to  that  of  mature  life,  though  sometimes  ment  of  the 
later ;  and  is  nearly  limited  to  females,  and  among  fe-  ^^***^ 
males,  to  those  of  delicate  haUts,  and  who  are  especially  J^      ^ 
disciplined  in  the  fiilse  and  fiK>lish  niles  for  obtaining  a 
fine  figure.     It  is  hence  a  perpetual  inmate  in  our  public 
female  schools,  and  is  by  no  means  an  unfirequent  attend- 
ant upon  domestic  education.  * 

Tl^  progress  of  the  disease  may  be  so  easily  collected 
from  the  physiological  survey  we  have  already  taken,  that 
a  few  words  in  addition  is  all  that  is  necessary  to  be 
added. 

The  corajdaint  first  shows  itself  by  a  general  listless-  Progreu. 
ness  and  aversion  to  muscular  exertion  of  any  kind,  and 
an  tmwonted  desire  to  lounge  and  loll  about  No  signs 
of  constitutional  disease,  however,  are  as  yet  manifest; 
the  n^ts  are  not  distuibed,  the  appetite  does  not  fidl, 
the  evacuations  are  regular,  and  the  pulse  unaffected. 
There  is  soon  afterwards  a  sense  of  weariness,  and  even  at 
times  uneasiness,  about  the  hatk  and  especially  the  loins ; 
and  if  the  muscles  of  these  parts  be  minutely  examined, 
several  of  them  will  give  proof  of  flacddity  and  extenua- 
tion. If  no  steps  be  taken  at  tiiis  time  to  arrest  the  dis« 
ease  in  its  march,  or  if  the  steps  taken  be  injudicious  or 
madeqnate,  the  vertebral  column  will  soon  be  invdved  in 
themorind  action ;  and  especiidly,  as  Mr.  Ward  observes, 
^  on  the  oecumnee  of  any  particular  disturbance  to  tiie 
constitutian^;  its  numerous  joints  will  lose  their  nicely 
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adjusted  poLse ;  they  will  in  variouB.  parts  be  left  too  1oq80 
on  the  one  side,  and  dragged  too  rigidly  <m  the  other ; 
apd  the  elegant  contour  of  the  spinal  chain  will  jnrogres- 
sively  be  broken  in  upon.  All  the  other  changes,  whether 
upon- the  general  form  or  the  general  health,  which  pro- 
gressively take  place  in  the  advance  of  the  disease,  arp 
entirely  consecutive  upon  the  symptoms  before  us,  •and 
may  be  anticipated  by  any  one.  From  the  morbid  con- 
test which  is  thus  continually  going  on  between  the  an- 
tagonist muscles,  their  internal  organisation  must  neces- 
sarily become  greatly  affected,  and  the  growing  ddnliiy 
which  is  manifest  in  the  contractile  and  extensile  power 
of  their  aggr^ate  fibre,  will  enter  into  every  part  of 
every  separate  fibril,  and  affect  their  vis  insita.  The 
flow  of  nervous  power,  instead  of  being  uniform,  will  tak^ 
place  in  irregular  jets ;  and,  for  reasons  already  urged  in 
a  preceding  part  of  this  work  *,  a  clonic  though  occult 
agitation,  will  succeed  to  a  tenour  of  measured  energy. 
This  debility  and  irregular  action  of  one  muscle  will 
iqpread  by  sympathy  or  association  to  various  others ;  and 
from  the  derangement  of  the  bones  of  the  spine  and  the 
chest,  the  Amotions  of  respiration  and  digestion,  and  con- 
sequently, in  a  greater  or  less  d^ree,  aU  the  other  fun&p 
tions  of  tile  body  must  be  interfered  with  in  their  respective 
powers,  so  that  there  is  scarcely  any  other  disease  but  msy 
follow :  and  the  frame  will  become  generally  emaciated.  * 
As  the  proximate  cause  is  debility  of  the  extenaor 
muscles  of  the  back  or  loins  on  either  side,  the  occar* 
sional  cause  will  consist  in  whatever  has  a  tendency  to 
produce  such  debility.  Too  rapid  growth  is  a  firequeot 
source  of  this  complaint ;  a  casual  strain  of  the  muscles 
on  either  side  is  a  source  not  less  common  ;  chlorosis  or 
any  other  constitutional  weakness  may  lead  to  the  same 
e£^t ;  and  assuredly  the  use  of  stiff  and  girding  stays,  or 
any  other  part  of  that  fashionable  compression  which  is 
designed  in  the  school-discipline  of  the  present  day  to 
mould  the  form  into  a  somewhat  different  and  more  grace- 
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fid  shape  than  perhaps  the  niggard  hand  of  nature  has     ^n^*  ^ 
mtended-^snch  as  back-boards,  braces,  steel-bodices,  or  s^tuia 
steel-crutches,  spiked  collars,  neck-swings,  and  even  edu-  Bhachybia. 
eati0n^hair8.     The  tendency  of  all  these  to  produce  de-  autortionof 
fimai^  where  it  does  not  exist,  and  to  aggravate  it  where  ^«  "P*"*- 
It  does,  is  forcibly  pointed  out  by  Dr.  Dods ;  who  never- 
theless seems  to  censure,  with  rather  more  acrimony  than 
needfiil,  the  whole  system  of  school-drilling  education  as 
practised  in  many  of  our  most  fashionable  estabUshments. 
A  course  of  disdpline  for  giving  grace  and  el^ance  to  How  hr 
the  gnowing  form,  if  conducted  with  judgement,  devoid  of  ^e  miy  be 
rigonms  compression  to  the  expanding  organs,  and  allow-  alutiry : 
ing  a  sufficient  alternation  of  relaxation  and  ease,  so  far 
from  being  injurious  to  the  health  and  strength  of  the 
general  frame,  has  a  natural  tendency  to  invigorate  it. 
But  the  greater  freipiency  of  the  lateral  distortion  of  the 
spne  in  our  own  day,  compared  with  its  apparent  range 
in  former  times,  togstbet  with  the  increased  coercion  and 
complication  of  the  plan  laid  down  in  many  of  our  fiishion- 
aUe  schools  for.  young  ladies,  seems  clearly  to  indicate 
that  some  part  at  least  of  its  increased  inroad  is  charge- 
able to  this  source :  and  the  following  remarks  of  Mr.  but  appears 
Pott  upon  the  various  instruments  applied  to  a  growing  too  fu^ 
giri  in  order  to  prevent  a  crooked  shape,  have  a  wider  m«ny 
cfadm  to  attention  in  the  present  day  than  when  they  were  ^  justly 
first  given  to  the  world.     "  These'',  says  he,  "  are  used  ^»enrcd  by 
with  design  to  prevent  growing  children  from  becoming 
czooked  or  mis-shapen ;  and  this  they  are  supposed  to  do 
by  supporting  the  back-bone,  and  by  forcing  the  shoulders 
nauturally  backwards.     The  former  they  cannot  do; 
and  in  all  cases  where  the  spine  is  weak,  cmd  therefore 
vneUned  to  demote  from  a  right  figure,  the  latter  action 
of  diese  instruments  must  contribute  to,   rather  than 
prevent,  such  deviations,  as  will  appear  to  whoever  will, 
with  attention,  examine  the  matter.   If,  instead  of  adding 
to  the  embarrassment  of  children's  dress  by  such  iron 
restraints,  parents  would  throw  off  all  of  every  kind,  and 
thereby  give  nature  an  opportunity  of  exerting  her  own 
powers ;  and  if,  in  all  cas^  of  manifest  debility,  recourse 
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0«f.  1.  were  had  to  friction,  bgrk,  acnd  ooU-badung,  with  dne  at- 
Enusit  '  tention  to  air,  diet,  exercise  and  rest ;  the  childreo  q£  the 
Riiachybit.  opulent  would  perhaps  stand  a  chance  of  bemg  as  stout^ 
4istoition  of  ^  stnught^  and  as  well-shapen  as  those  of  die  Uborioai 

the  ftpme*        poor  " 

wfeS*^**"!!!-        ^^^  simple  fact  is  that  the  system  of  discipline  is  ear* 

pared  with     ricd  too  far,  and  ruddered  mnch  too  complicated;  aad 

^oiuh*^      AET,  which  should  never  be  more  than  the  hand-aiatd  rf 

KATUEE,  is  elevated  into  her  tyrant     In  rustic  life  we 

have  health  and  vigour,  and  a  pretty  free  use  of  the  Ihnhs 

and  the  muscles,  because  all  are  left  to  the  impulse  of  the 

moment  to  be  exercised  without  restraint ;  the  comUjy 

girl  rests  when  she  is  weary,  and  in  whatever  poatioo  she 

chooses  or  finds  easiest ;  and  walks,  hops,  or  runs  as  her 

fancy  may  direct  when  she  has  recovered  hersdlf ;  she 

bends  her  body,  and  erects  it  as  die  lists,  and  the  flexor 

and  extensor  muscles  are  called  into  an  equal  and  hnu 

monious  play.     There  may  be  some  d^ree  of  awkwaitl- 

ness,  and  there  generally  will  be,  in  her  altitudes  and 

movements;  and  the  great  scope  of  female  discipliiie 

should  consist  in  correcting  this.     With  this  it  shovdd 

begin,  and  with  this  it  should  terminate,  whedier  our  ob. 

ject  bedirected  to  giving  grace  to  the  uncultivated  humim 

figure  or  the  uncultivated  brute.    We  may  modify  the 

action  of  muscles  in  common  use,  or  even  cbH  more  into 

play  than  are  ordinarily  exercised,  as  in  various  kinds  of 

dancing ;  but  the  moment  we  em^oy  one  set  of  musciea 

at  the  expense  of  another ;  keep  the  extensors  on  a  fiiU 

stretch  from  day  to  day  by  forbiddii^  the  head  to  stoop, 

or  the  back  to  be  hextt ;  and  throw  the  flexors  of  thtte 

organs  into  disuse  and  despisal ;  we  destroy  the  harmon j 

of  the  frame  instead  of  adding  to  its  deganoe ;  weaken 

the  muscles  that  have  the  disproportioi|»te  load  cast  upon 

them ;  render  the  rejected  muscles  torpid  and  unpliaat ; 

sap  the  foundation  of  the  genend  health,  and  introduce  « 

crookedness  of  the  spine  instead  of  guarding  against  it. 

The  child  of  the  opulent^  while  too  young  to  be  filtered 

with  a  fashionable  dress,  or  driUed  mbo  the  discipline  <^ 

omr  female  schools^  has  usually  as  much  healthi  and  «« 
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Ikde  teitdentiy  to  distortioii,  as  the  ehfld  of  the  peasant;     Gut.  l 
hat  tet  these  two,  for  the  ensuing  eight  or  ten  years,  ^'^^"* 
change  jdaees  wiA  each  other ;  let  the  young  heiress  of  RhacfayiMu 
opaknce  be  left  at  liberty ;  and  let  the  peasant-girl  be  ^^^  ^f 
restrained  firom  her  freedom  of  muscular  exertion  in  play  the  sptne. 
and  exercise  of  every  kind ;  and  instead  of  this  let  her 
be  compelled  to  sit  bolt  upright,  in  a  high  narrow  chair 
wkh  a  straight  baclc  diat  hardly  allows  of  any  flexion  to 
the  sitting  muscles,  or  of  any  recurvation  to  the  spine ; 
aad  let  the  whole  of  her  exercise,  instead  of  irregular  play 
and  frolic  gaiety,  be  limited  to  the  staid  and  measured 
mardi  of  Mehmcholy  in  the  Penseroso  of  Milton : 

With  even  step  and  musing  gait ; 

to  be  regularly  performed  fior  an  hour  or  two  every  day, 
and  to  oonstitute  the  whole  of  her  corpoiteil  relamtion 
from  montii  to  month,  girded  moreover,  all  the  while, 
witii  the  paraphernalia  of  braces,  bodiced  stays,  and  a 
spiked  collar, — and  there  can  be  littie  doubt  that,  while 
the  child  of  opulence  shall  be  acquiring  all  the  health 
aad  vigour  her  parents  could  wish  finr,  though  it  may  be 
with  a  colour  somewhat  too  shaded  with  brown,  and  an  air 
somewhat  less  elegant  than  might  be  desired,  the  trans- 
planted child  of  the  cottage  will  eidiibit  a  shape  as  fine, 
and  a  d^neanour  as  el^;ant  as  &shion  can  communicate, 
but  at  the  heavy  expense  of  a  languor  and  relaxation  of 
fibce  tiiat  no  stays  or  proper  can  compensate,  and  no  im- 
provement of  figure  can  atone  fiir. 

Surdy  it  is  not  necessary,  in  order  to  acquire  all  the  Muscalv 
air  and  gracefrdness  of  jGuhionable  life,  to  banish  from  notincon. 
the  hours  of  recreation  the  old  rational  amusements  of  sutent  with 
battledore  and  shuttlecock,  of  tenms,  trap-ball,  gt  any  |(^ 
other  game  that  calls  into  action  the  bending  as  well  as 
the  extending  muscles,  gives  firmness  to  every  organ,  and 
the  f^aom  of  health  to  the  entire  surfiK^. 

Such,  and  a  thousand  simikr  recreations,  varied  ac-  SuchrfiouU 
cording  to  the  fancy,  should  enter  into  the  school-drilling  with  tfaoMia 
of  the  day,  and  alternate  with  the  grave  procession  and  ordinaiyuK. 
the  measured  dance,  for  there  is  no  occasion  to  banish 
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OwM.  h     either;  although  many  of  the  more  intricate  and  ventnrcius 
]^^    '    opera  dances,  as  the  Bolero,  should  be  but  occaaonaUy 
Bbachybia.    and  moderately  indulged  in;  since,  as  has  been  suffi- 
^rtion  of  ciently  shown  by  Mr.  Shaw,  "  we  have  daily  opportuni- 
tbe  spine,      (ieg  of  observing,  not  only  the  good  effects  of  well-regu- 
lated exercise,  but  also  the  actual  deformity  which  arises 
from  the  disproportionate  developement  that  is  produced 
by  the  undue  exertion  of  particular  classes  of  muscles*. 
It  may  be  observed,""  continues  the  same  excellent  writer, 
^^  that  the  ligaments  of  the  ankles  of  some  of  the  most 
admired  dancers  are  so  unnaturally  stretched  that,  in  cer- 
tain postures,  as  in  the  Bolero  dance,  the  tibia  nearly 
touches  the  floor.     So  bad,  indeed,  is  the  effect  occasion- 
ally produced  by  a  frequent  stretching  of  the  ligaments, 
that  the  feet  of  many  of  them  are  deformed:  for  tbe  liga- 
ments which  bind  the  tarsal  and  metatarsal  bones  together 
become  so  much  lengthened  by  dancing  and  standing  on 
the  tips  of  the  toes,  that  the  natural  arch  of  the  foot  is  at 
length  destroyed.*"  -I* 
Such  the  Snch  then  are  the  best  preventive  means  against  mus- 

tive  meant,    cular  or  ligamentous  distortion  of  the  young  female  frame, 
and  especially  of  the  vertebral  column,  in  conjunction 
with  pure  air,  plain  diet,  and  well-regulated  hours  of  rest 
Remedial  If,  notwithstanding  such  means,  a  tendency  to  crooked- 

ness on  either  side  should  manifest  itself,  evidenced  by  the 
'  symptoms  already  pointed  out,  no  time  should  be  lost  iii 
making  an  accurate  examination  of  the  spinal  chain :  and 
if  such  tendency  should  be  accompanied  with  pains  about 
the  pelvis  and  lower  extremities,  our  attention  should  be 
particularly  directed  to  the  state  of  the  vertebrae  seated 
in  the  centre  of  the  different  flexures  of  the  column,  but  es- 
pecially of  the  lumbar,  for  it  is  probable,  in  this  case,  that 
one  or  more  of  them  may  be  in  a  state  of  inflammation. 
Cupping  Where  this  is  the  case,  the  usual  means  of  taking  off 

necessary,     inflammatory  action,  and  especially  depletion,  by  cupping- 


•  On  the  Nature  and  Treatment  of  Diitortions,  &Cn  p.  15.    Lond«   8ro. 
1828. 
t  Id.  p.  17. 
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glasses,  diould  be  instantly  had  leootuse  to.    But  wluare     Ow.  L 
the  cause  is  delnlity  alone,  and  a  want  of  eqiiilihrium  bfr-  i^^J^ 
tweea.  antagonist  sets  of  musdes,  rest,  redination,  gene^  Rhachybia. 
nl  tonics,  especially  myrrh,   steel,  and  in  many  cases  ^|J[^^of 
the  sulphate  dP  ijpnnine,  seaJNithing,  and  in  ^ect  what-  the  spine. 
ever  may  tend  to  introduce  a  greater  firmness  of  fibre  ^^  *®*°- 
and  general  vigour  of  constitution,  constitute  the  best  uma. 
{dan  of  treatment. 

To  th^e  should  be  added  a  series  of  firiction,  and  es-  FnctiQnana 
pecially  of  shampooing  or  manipulation  applied  down  the  |^^^^^ 
whole  course  of  the  spine,  and  particularly  that  part  of 
it.  where  the  distortion  is  most  evident :  and  it  may  be  of 
advantage,  as  proposed  by  Dr.  Dods,  to  direct  the  course  ^ 

of  the  maniptdation  in  a  particular  manner  to  such  trans-  >bouid  be 
verse  processes  of  the  vertebrse  as  appear  peculiarly  ele-  d^terity. 
vated,  so  as  artfully,  and  by  insinuation,  to  asrist  in  ret* 
storing  them  to  their  proper  position.     It  will  also  be 
found  expedient  in  most  cases  to  illine  the  hand  with  oil 
or  some  other  unctuous  substance,  in  order  to  prevent  the 
firiction  firom  irritating  or  excoriating  the  skin. 
>   Those  who  ascribe  the  disease  to  a  strumous  diathesis  How  treated 
in  every  instance,  have  of  course  a  medical  treatment  of  Ts^ouT 
their  own  adapted  to  this  view  of  the  case.     Such  is  the  complaint. 
practice  of  Dr.  Jarrold  who  has  lately  written  a  treatise 
upon  this  subject  ccmtaining  many  valuable  hints,  but 
who  fimits  the  seat  of  the  malady  to  the  intervertebral 
•  cartilages,  as  he  does  its  cause  to  a  strumous  taint.  HisMa- 
tenA  Medica,  therefore,  fi)r  the  present  purpose,  is  nearly 
restricted  to  burnt  sponge  and  carbonate  of  soda.   *'.  Con- 
ceiving'^, says  he,  that  ^^  there  might  be  some  relation  be-  Plan  <^ 
tween  it  and  bronchocele,  I  have  made  use  of  similar  reme^    ^^ 
dies."^*  To  which  he  occasionally  adds,  when  the  debility 
is  considjsrable,  twenty  drops  of  nitric  acid  daily.  And  widi 
this  simple  process  he  tells  us  that  he  has  been  so  success-  Us  aUeged 
ful  in  a  restoration  of  health,  strength,  plumpness  and  "^ 
uprightness,  that  ^^  medical  treatment  is  seldom  further 
required,  imless  the  appetite  and  digestion  be  impaired.'" 
Not  acceding  to  this  causation,  I  have  not  tried  the. 

•  Enquiry  into  the  Causes  of  the  Curvature  of  the  Spine,  &c.  ut  suprd, 
p.  119. 
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{dan;  whidt msem» ham lo luwre faei Hg aitte sucoMafiil 
tkm  is  bnmdiooab  ttadf ;  even  wktu  dM  more  povwrM 
aid  of  iodine  b  callad  into  oo^^peralioi^  vluc^  it  ia  fii^^ 
lar  tlial  Dr.  Janold  doea  not  afqpcar  to  hare  had  veooiiBB 
to»  To  aB  the  oonfedbnte  meana,  however,  of  recun- 
Wnqr^fnctkn,  diampooing,  pore  airland  occasional  evr* 
^se,  he  is  peculiarly  fnendly :  and  as  these  have  ef  them- 
s^es  e&^ed  a  cure  in  the  hands  of  various  other  pcao- 
tkiooers,  it  is  not  improbalde  that  Dr.  Jarrold  is  far  xoore 
indebted  to  such  oonfederates  than  he  is  avare  <^;  and 
that  his  auxiliaries  have  been  of  more  service  to  him  than 
his  main  force. 

It  has  been  made  a  question  of  some  importance,  which 
is  the  best  position  for  a  patient  to  rest  in  who  is  kbouring 
under  the  complaint  before  us,  or  has  a  striking  tendenqr 
to  it ;  as  also  what  is  the  best  formed  couch  for  him  to 
recline  upon  ? 

All  seem  to  agree  that  the  couch  should  be  inot0i. 
presaiMe,  or  nearly  ao,  in  order  that  the  weight  of  the 
body  may  be  equally,  instead  of  unequally  sustained,  and 
not  one  part  elevated  and  another  depressed :  and  hence  a 
mattress  is  judged  preferable  to  a  bed;  and  a  plain 
board  is  by  many  esteemed  preferable  to  a  mattreaa.  It 
is  also  very  generally  agreed  that  the  board  or  mattress 
should  form  an  inclining  plane,  so  that  the  body,  placed 
directly  on  the  back,  may  be  kept  perpetually  on  the 
stretch ;  while  Dr.  Dods  maintains  in  oppoation  to  this 
general  opinion,  that  the  line  should  be  horizontal^  or 
even  curved ;  that  a  positi<m  on  the  back  is  by  no  means 
necessary,  and  that  a  posture  of  extension  cannot  fiul  of 
being  iiqurious,  and  adding  to  the  strength  or  extent  of 
die  disease. 

Either  of  these  opini<ms  may  be  right  or  wrong,  acoosd- 
ing  to  die  nature  of  the  case ;  and  hence  neither  of  than 
canbeeorrect  as  an  universal  proposition.  Ease  andrefiedi- 
ment  are  the  great  points  to  be  obtained,  and  whatever 
couch,  or  whatever  position  will  give  the  largest  propoT'- 
tkm  of  these  is  the  couch  or  the  position  toberecomniend-  ' 
ed :  whether  that  of  supine  extension,  or  relaxed  flexure. 

Dr.  Dods,  who  refers  all  kinds  of  lateral  distention  to 
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debilky  of  the  fflires  of  the  eztensofr  muscles,  proscribes      On.h 
aa  extended  positioii  in  e^ery  instance ;  and,  as  already  Entaiia 
obaerved,  recommends  a  curved  relaxinir  couch  in  its  FiwiiijFfcii 
slaad,  so  that  the  patient  may  sink  into  it  at  his  ease,  in-  ^tiftintiaisf 
stead  of  being  put  upon  the  stretch.  The  advice  is  good  so  theipi««. 
fiv  as  die  opinion  is  correct,  and  the  disease  is  dependent 
upon  debility  of  the  extensor  muscles  alone:  for  here 
nothing  can  afford  so  much  ease  to  the  patient  as  such  an 
indulgence.    But  it  is  not  to  be  conceded  that  the  fibrous 
stnictore  c£  these  muscles  form  the  seat  of  the  disease  in 
every  case,  and  consequently  the  recommendation  will  not 
always  apply :  for  the  flexor  muscles  may  be  affected,  or  the 
debility  be  seated  in  the  extensor  ligaments,  or'die  vertebral 
cartilages  with  which  they  are  connected.     I  have  at  this 
moment  under  my  care  a  lady  just  of  age  who,  for  four  years 
past,  has  been  labouring  under  a  slight  affection  of  lateral 
distortion,  feeling  much  more  of  it  whenever  she  suffers 
fiitigue,  or  is  affected  in  her  spirits.     A  position  strictly  lUuMraiid. 
supine,  and  somewhat  extended,  upon  a  hard  mattress  or 
a  level  floor  is  the  only  posture  that  affords  her  ease,  and 
takes  off  the  sense  of  weight  on  the  spine,  and  oppression 
on  the  chest.     She  has  often  tried  other  positions  but 
in  vaku     To  this,  therefore,   she  has    uniformly  re- 
course after  dinner,  and,  occasionally,  at  other  times  in 
the  day  as  well.     Pure  country  air  has  also  been  of  great 
service,  but  above  all  things  sea-bathing.     She  has  just 
returned  from  an  excursion  around  the  Devonshire  coast. 
The  first  day's  journey,  though  in  a  reclined  position  in 
an  open  landaulet,  with  every  attention  that  could  afford 
ease  and  accommodation,  proved  so  fatiguing,  and  pro- 
duced so  much  pain  in  the  spine,  that  it  was  doubtfrd 
whether  she  woidd  be  able  to  proceed.    A  better  night, 
however,  than  was  expected,  capacitated  her  for  another 
trial,  and  the  fatigue  was  considerably  less :  on  the  third 
or  fourth  day  she  had  an  oj^rtunity  of  beginning  to 
bathe ;   and  by  a  daily  perseverance  in  the  same  was 
csaUed,  soon  after  reaching  Teignmouth,  to  engage  in 
long  walks,  climb  its  loftiest  hills,  and  enjoy  the  entire 
aeenery :  her  appetite  became  idmost  unbounded,  and  her 
flagging  spirits  wen  restored  to  vivacity. 
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On.  L  It  is  hence  perfectly  clear  that  vhile  that  podtioii  and 
Entasa  '  that  mode  ofdress  are  most  to  be  recommended  whichaflfoid 
Rjiachybia.  the  highest  degree  of  ease  and  comfort ;  gestation,  pure  air, 
dbtortioo  of  8ea-bathing,  and  every  other  kind  of  tonic,  whether  exteir- 
the.fpiDe.  nal  or  internal,  are  also  of  the  utmost  importance ;  and 
toSn^SutB  *^*  perfect  and  continued  rest,  in  whatever  pontion 
air,  sea4m.  it  be  tried,  is  fiir  less  efficacious  than  when  interrupted  by 
^^^  ■"**  such  motion  as  can  be  borne,  though  with  some  degree  of 
tonica  to  fiitigue,  and  the  other  tonic  auxiliaries  just  adverted  to. 
A™TOw^*****  '^  extreme  cases,  indeed,  such  exercise  as  is  here  ad- 
ceding,  verted  to  should  be  postponed  till  the  debilitated  and, 
^^^  most  probably,  irritable  orirans  have  lost  some  part  of  thdr 

interrupted  ,.       *^             •^'             .         %  ^,     .                      •      ^     -        ^ 

rather  than  disease :  yet  the  motion  of  tnction  or  mampulation  by  a 

continued :  stol&jl  and  dextrous  hand  may  still  be  adverted  to,  and 

extreme  should  supply  its  place. 


SPECIES  IV. 
ENTASIA  ARTICULARIS. 

PERMANENT    AND    RIGID    CONTRACTION    OF    ONE    OR 
MORE  ARTICULAR  MUSCLES  OR  THEIR  TENDONS. 

q^**'fv  ^^^  joints  of  the  limbs  are  as  subject  to  muscular  con- 
tractions as  the  neck :  and,  in  many  instances,  from  like 
causes :  the  following  are  the  varieties  of  affection  hereby 
produced : 

a  Irritata.  From  excess  of  action  in  the 

:    Spastic  stiff-joint.  muscles  contracted. 

0  Atonica.  From  direct  atony  in  the  yidd- 

Atonic  stiff-joint.  ing  muscles. 

7  Inusitata.  From  long,  confinement  or  neg* 

Chronic  stiff-joint.  lectofuse.. 
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Besides  the  ordinary  causes  of  cold,  inflammation,  and     Gnr.  i. 
strains,  by  which  the  (irst  and  second  variety  are  produced,  j^^^ 
the  former  has  scmietimes  f<^owed  upon  a  sudden  fright*,  ajticukris. 
upon  drying  up  a  cutaneous  eruption,  or  checked  per-  stiffjoiot. 
qiiration*f.  Freind,  also,  mentions  a  case  in  which  it  has  Caiuei. 
been  cured  by  a  fright  :|:;  and  Baldinger  one  in  which  it 
disappeared  on  the  revival  of  a  suppressed  eruption  which 
had  given  rise  to  it§.     Rheumatism  has  often  produced 
it,  and  particularly  the  second  variety,  in  the  joint  of  the 
knee  and  thigh-bone. 

In  a  case  of  the  latter  kind,  it  was  successfrily  attack-  Trtttmeat 
ed  by  Richter||,  with  a  cautery  of  a  cylinder  of  cotton. 
In  this  and  the  third  variety  much  benefit  is  often  de- 
rived from  repeated  and  long  continued  friction  with  a 
warm  hand,  and  particularly  if  ilUned  with  some  stimu- 
lant balsam  or  liniment.  In  an  obstinate  contraction  of  the 
fingers  succeeding  to  a  fractured  arm,  Dr.  Eason  relates 
an  instance  in  which  the  rigidity  suddenly  gave  way  to  a 
pretty  smart  stroke  of  electricity  after  every  other  mean 
had  failed ;  imd  the  patient  had  the  use  of  his  fingers 
from  this  time  ^.  Such  exercise,  moreover,  or  exertion 
<^  the  limb,  should  be  recommended  as  it  m&y  bear  with- 
out fiitigue.  The  cold-bath,  as  an  antispasmodic,  has 
sometimes  been  serviceable  in  the  first  variety,  and 
more  frequently,  as  a  tonic,  in  the  second. 

Most  men  exhibit  proofs  of  the  third  variety  or  Cbronk 
dironic  stifi-joint,  from  a  neglect  of  using  many  of  their  'ftStro. 
muscular  powers :  for  nearly  a  fourth  part  of  the  voluntary  duced  from 
muscles,  from  being  seldom  called  into  frill  and  active  neglect  of 
exertion,  acquire  a  stifihess  which  does  not  naturally  muidet 
belong  to  them,  while  many  that,  by  exercise,  might  have 
been  rendered  perfectly  pliant  and  obedient  to  the  will 
have  lost  all  mobility,  and  are  of  no  avail.     Tumblers  ExplMiMd. 
and  bufibons  are  well  aware  of  this  &ct,  and  it  is  princi- 
pally by  a  cultivation  of  these  n^lected  muscles  that  they 
are  able  to  assume  those  outrageous  postures  and  gri- 

*  Starke,  Klin.  InstiU  p.  S3.  f  Paulini  Oent.  i.  39. 

t  Vit.  Ot^riel.  $  N.  Magasin.  Band.  zi.7S. 
I  Chir.  Bibl.  Bamd.  z.  ai9.  f  Bdio.  Med.  Comment,  r.  p.  64. 
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maces,  and  exhiUt  those  feats  of  agility  whidi  so  often 
amuse  and  surprise  us.  It  is  a  like  cultivation  that  gives 
that  measured  grace  and  firmness  as  well  as  erect  position 
in  walking,  by  which  the  soldier  is  distinguished  from 
the  clown ;  and  that  enables  the  musician  to  run  with 
rajnd  execution,  and  the  most  delicate  touch,  over  keys 
or  finger-holes  that  call  thousands  of  muscular  fibres  into 
play  or  into  quick  combinations  of  action,  which  in  the 
untutored  are  stiff  and  immoveable,  and  cannot  be  forced 
into  an  imitation  without  the  utmost  awkwardness  and 
fatigue. 


SPECIES  V. 


ENTASIA  SYSTREMMA. 


(Itvamp* 


SUDDEN  AND  RIGID  CONTEACTION  AND  CONVOLUTION  OP 
ONE  OK  MOBE  MUSCLES  OF  THE  BODY  :  MOSTLY  OF  THS 
STOMACH  AND  EXTBEMITIES,  VEHEMENTLY  PAINFUL, 
BUT  OF  SHOBT  DURATION. 


GlK.  I. 
StKC,  V. 

Origin  of 
speofic 


,"gldbus''. 


invented  to 


thebarbfi- 
roui  term 
crampuB. 

Raptuf  of 
the  Latini, 
what 


Systremma,  literally  "  contortio,  convolutio'^; 
is  derived  from  cri/orTf e^«,  "  contorqueo^,  "  convolvo  in 
fascein''\  Stremma,  the  primary  noun,  is  an  established 
technical  term  for  "  strain,  twist,  wrench*" ;  and  the 
author  has  hence  been  induced  to  add  the  present  term 
to  the  medical  vocabulary  in  the  sense  now  oflfered,  for 
the  purpose  of  superseding  and  getting  rid  of  crampus 
which  has  hitherto  been  commonly  employed,  though  nt 
the  same  time  commonly  reprobated,  as  a  term  intol^abfy* 
barbarous,  derived  from  the  German  krampf.  The  proper 
Latin  term  is,  perhaps,  "  raptus  nervorum^;  whence 
opisthotonia  or  opisthotonus  is  denominated  by  die  Latin 
writers  ^^  raptua  supinus^.  But  raptus  is  upon  the  whole 
of  too  general  a  meaning  to  be  employed  on  the  present 
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eecanon,  unksa  widi  the  inconTmence  of  another  term     Gek.  I. 
comlmied  with  it.  En^Ai^' 

The  parts  chiefly  attacked  with  cramp  are  the  calves  Systremma. 
of  the  legs,  the  neck,  and  the  stomach.     The  common  Cramp. 
causes  are  sudden  exposure  to  cold,  drinking  cold  liquids  ^^ 
during  great  heat  and  perspiration,  eating  cold  cucurbi-  tfiected. 
taceous  fruits  when  the  stomach  is  infirm  and  incapable  Causes. 
of  digesting  them,  the  excitement  of  transferred  gout  and 
overstretching  the  muscles  of  the  limbs,  in  which  last  case 
ii  is  an  ^excess  c£  reaction  produced  by  the  stimulus  of 
too  great  an  extension.     Hence  many  persons  are  subject  In  the  last 
to  it,  and  especially  those  of  irritable  habits,  during  the  ^uc^ 
warmth  and  relaxation  of  a  bed,  and  particularly  towards  f^p^ciaUy 
the  morning  when  the  relaxation  is  greatest,  the  accumu-  musde^ 
lotion  of  muscular  or  irritable  power  most  considerable, 
and  the  extensor-musdes  of  the  legs  are  strained  to  their 
utmost  length  to  balance  the  action  which  the  flexor- 
muscles  have  gained  over  them  during  sleep.  Cold  night-  Other 
air  is  also  a  common  cause  of  cramp,  and  it  is  a  still  more  ^^J^  ^ 
frequent  attendant  upon  swimming,  in  which  we  have  How  pro* 
the  two  causes  united  of  cdd  and  great  muscular  exten-  ?^!?^^„ 
gionu     An  uneasy  position  of  the  muscles  is  also  in  many 
cases  a  sufficient  cause  of  irritation ;  and  hence  we  often 
meet  with  very  painful  cases  of  cramp  in  pregnant  women 
down  the  1^,  or  about  the  sides,  or  the  hypogastrium. 

When  the  hollow  or  membranous  muscles  are  afiected.  Symptoms 
they  fed  as  though  they  were  puckered  and  drawn  to  a  hoikw^ 
point ;  the  pain  is  agonizing,  and  generally  produces  a  membr». 
vident  perspiration :  and  if  the  stomach  be  the  afiected  deTajre"*" 
organ  the  diaphragm  assodates  in  the  constriction,  and  afiected. 
the  breathimr  is  short  and  distressing.     If  the  cramp  be  ^^"i  *he 
seated  m  the  more  neshy  muscles,  they  seem  to  be  writhed  musdes  am 
and  twisted  into  a  hard  knot,  and  a  knotty  induration  is  ■^'«^ 
peorcdvable  to  die  touch  accompanied  with  great  soreness, 
i^di  continues  for  a  long  time  afler  the  balance  of  power 
has  been  restored. 

In  common  cases  where  the  calves  of  the  legs  are  Mode  of 
affected,  an  exdtement  of  the  distressed  muscles  into 
their  usual  train  of  exer^n  is  found  sufficient:  and  hence 
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most  people  cure  themselves  by  suddenly  rising  into  an 
erect  position.  I  have  often  produced  the  same  dFect 
and  overcome  the  re-action  without  rising,  by  forcibly 
stretching  out  the  affected  leg  by  means  of  other  muscles, 
whose  united  power  overmatches  that  of  the  muscle  that 
is  contracted.  Warm  friction  with  the  naked  hand,  or, 
which  is  better,  with  the  hand  illined  with  camphorated 
oil  or  alcohol,  will  also  generally  be  foimd  to  succeed. 
A  forcible  exertion  of  some  remote  muscles,  which  thus 
collects  and  concentrates  the  irritable  power  in  another 
quarter,  will  also  frequently  effect  a  cure;  and  it  is  to 
this  principle  alone,  I  suppose,  we  are  to  refer  the  benefit 
which  is  said  to  arise  firom  squeezing  strenuously  a  roll 
of  brimstone,  which  suddenly  snaps  beneath  the  hold. 
The  brimstone  snaps  from  the  warmth  of  the  hand  ap- 
plied to  it ;  but  its  only  remedial  power  consists  in  afford* 
ing  a  something  for  the  hand  to  grasp  vehemently,  and 
thus  excite  a  sudden  change  of  action. 

Where  the  stomach  is  affected,  brandy,  usquebaugh, 
ether,  or  laudanum  afford  the  speediest  means  of  cure ; 
and  it  is  often  necessary  to  combine  the  laudanum  with 
one  or  the  other  of  the  preceding  stimulants.  Here  also 
the  external  application  of  warmth,  and  diffiisible  irri* 
tants,  as  hot  flannels  moistened  with  the  compound  cam- 
phor  liniment,  are  found  in  most  cases  peculiarly  bene- 
ficial. Exciting  a  transfer  of  action  to  the  extremities^  as 
by  bathing  the  feet  in  hot  water,  or  applying  mustard 
sinapisms  to  them,  is  frequently  of  great  advantage;  as 
is  the  use  of  hot,  emollient  and  anod}me  injections,  whoee 
palliative  power  reaches  the  seat  of  spasm  by  sympa- 
thetic difiusion,  and  often  affords  considerable  quiet.  Here, 
also,  the  patient  should  be  particularly  attentive  to  his 
diet  and  rq^en,  confining  himself  to  such  viands  as  are 
most  easy  of  digestion,  and  least  disposed  to  rouse  the 
stomach  to  a  return  of  these  morMd  imd  anomalous 
actions;  for  a  habit  of  recurrence  is  soon  estaUished, 
which  it  is  difficult  to  break  off. 

In  pregnancy,  where  the  crampy  spasms  are  often 
migratory  and  fiigitive,  the  position  should  frequently 
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be  changed)  so  as  to  remove  the  stiinulus  of  uneasiness     G^^- 1* 
by  throwing  the  pressure  upon  some  other  set  of  muscles:  EnuiU 
and  if  the  stomach  be  affected  with  gout,  opium,  rhubarb,  Systrerama. 
chalk,  or  aromatics  should  be  taken  on  going  to  rest.         ^"7^ 

The  best  preventives  when  the  cause  is  constitutional,  vntiret. 
are  warm  tonics,  and  habituating  the  affected  muscles  to 
as  much  exercise  as  their  strength  will  bear:  and  hence 
the  same  forcible  extension  used  in  swimming  which  pro- 
duces cramp  the  first  or  second  time  of  trial,  will  rarely 
do  00  afterwards. 

Cramp  is  also  found,  as  a  symptom,  and  as  one  of  the  ^^""^  *^ 
severest  symptoms  of  the  disease,  in  various  species  of  ptom  in 
colic  and  cholera ;  in  which  cases  it  must  be  treated  ac-  ^^  ***** 
ccHrding  to  the  methods  already  pointed  out  under  those 
respective  heads. 


SPECIES  VI. 
ENTASIA  TRISMUS. 

PERMANENT   AND   ttlGID  FIXATION  OF  THE  MUSCLEjS  OF 
THE  LOWEE  JAW. 

This  disease  is  by  the  French  writers  called  tic.     The    ^^;  vL 
tedmical  term  is  derived  from  the  Greek  t^/^»,  "  to  French  sy- 
gnash  or  grind  the  teeth  ^;  which,  like  the  French  sy-  Monym. 
nonym,  is  supposed  by  the  lexicographers  to  be  an  ono-  ^"^"  ^^. 
matopy,  or  a  word  formed  from  the  sound   that  takes  aaterm.' 
jj^ace  in  the  act  of  gnashing. 

In  truth  it  was  to  a  disease  in  whidi  morbid  gnashing  Both  the 
finrmed  a  symptom,  that  both  the  Greek  and  French  F^B^h*"** 
term  was  originally  applied;  for  the  trismus  of  the  old  *«™« 
writers  condsted,  not   of  a  rigid,  but  a  convulsive  or  a^l^toa 
aghtttory  spasm  of  the  lower  jaw ;  an  affection  compara-  <iifl«r«it  af- 
tively  trifling,  and  rarely  to  be  met  with,  and  when  it  ^^^^' 
does  occur  appertaining  to  the  clonus  of  the  present 
system  of  nosology,  the  clonic  spasm  of  authors  in  ge- 
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nerd.  And  the  use  of  trismus  or  tic  to  import  a  state  of 
muscle  directly  opposed  to  that  which  it  first  indicated,  is 
another  striking  proof  of  the  incongnums  change  which 
is  perpetually  occurring  in  the  nomendature  of  medicine, 
for  the  want  of  established  rules  and  principles  to  gire 
fixation  and  a  definite  sense  to  its  respective  terms. 

Dr.  Akerman  is  the  only  writer  of  reputation  I  am 
acquainted  with  in  recent  times,  who  has  used  trismus 
in  its  original  intention ;  or  rather  who  has  united  its 
original  with  its  modem  meaning.  For  he  em^doys  the 
term  generically ;  and  arranges  under  it  die  two  spedes 
of  trismus  tonicttSy  being  that  now  under  considttatkni, 
and  trismus  clonicus,  or  the  disease  it  originally  dimoted. 
But  this  arrangement  is  uncalled  for,  and  inconvenient, 
and  has  not  been  received  into  general  use:  the  term 
trismus  being,  with  every  writer  of  the  present  day,  li- 
mited to  the  first  of  these  two  species  alone,  notwith- 
standing the  origin  of  the  word.  And  hence,  as  it  is  so 
generally  and  completely  understood,  there  would  be  an 
afiectation  in  changing  it  for  any  other.  The  Germans 
call  it  kinnbakkenzwange,  which  is  precisely  parallel  with 
the  LOCKED-JAW  of  our  own  tongue. 

Dr.  Cullen  in  the  first  edition  of  his  Nosology,  made 
trismus,  and  tetanus,  our  next  species,  distinct  genera, 
but  he  altered  his  opinion  before  the  publication  of  his 
First  Lines,  and  regarded  them  as  nothing  more  than 
degrees  or  varieties  even  of  the  same  species.  *^  From 
the  history  of  the  disease,^  says  he,  ^'  it  will  be  evident 
that  there  is  no  room  for  distii^uishing  the  tetanus,  opis- 
thotonos, and  trismus  or  locked-jaw  as  different  species  i£ 
this  disease ;  since  they  all  arise  from  the  same  causes^ 
and  are  dbnost  constantly  conjoined  in  the  same  per- 
son.**^* In  consequence  dTwhidb,  in  the  later  editions  of 
Dr.  Cullen^s  Synopsis,  in  which  the  supposed  error  is 
attempted  to  be  corrected,  the  disease  is  introduced  with 
a  very  singular  departure  from  nosological  method :  for 
first,  tetanus  is  employed  as  the  term  for  a  distinct  genus. 


*  Pnct.  of  Fbys*  Book,  ixju  Seet.  l.  Chap.  i.  $  mcclztil 
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defined  ^^  a  spsslic  rigidity  ei  many  muadoe"^;  and  Bwt     Osv.L 
under  this  generic  divi»on  are  given  no  flpedes  whatever  b^hMl^' 
but  two  varieties  of  degree  alone,  to  the  fir«t  of  which  is  TriMMM. 
again  applied  the  nan^  of  tbtanub,  defined  *'  the  half  •''*• 

or  whole  of  the  body  a£Eected  with  spasms'*;  and  to  the 
second  that  of  tbjshus  ;  defined  ^^  spastic  rigidity  ohiefly 
rf  the  lower  jaw."" 

Passing  by  this  irregularity  of  method,  the  pr<^r  Proper 
view  of  the  subject  seems  to  Ue  in  a  middle  course ;  in  ^JJ^iUje 
contemplating  trismus  and  tetanus,  not  as  distinct  goiera,   of  amnge- 
or  mere   varieties  of  a   s^x^le  disease,  but  as  distinct  ^^j^ 
species  of  a  common  genus ;  and  under  this  view  it  is  distinct 
contemplated  in  the  present  arrangement.     Trismus  bears  ^^^j^ 
the  same  relation  to  tetanus  as  synochus  does  to  typhus ; 
the  two  former,  like  the  two  latter,  may  proceed  from  a 
common  cause  and  require  a  similar  treatment ;  and  the 
first  may  terminate  in  the  last.     But  trismus,  like  syno- 
chus, may  run  its  course  alone,  and  continue  limited  to 
its  specific  sjonptoms.     And  as  Dr.  Cullen  has  thought 
proper  to  make  synochus  and  typhus  distinct  genera,  he 
ought  at  least  to  have  ranked  trismus  and  tetanus  as  dis- 
tinct species. 

Trismus  is  found  in  all  ages,  sexes,  temperaments,  and  ^^^  f^ 
dimates.     In  warm  climates,  however,  it  occurs  &r  more  all  ages° 
frequently  than  in  cold ;  and  chiefly  in  the  hottest  of  t«np««^ 
warm  donates.     Dr.  Cullen  observes  that  the  middle-  ritmi^m. 
qged  are  most  susceptible  of  the  disease,  men  more  so 
than  women,  and  the   robust  and  vigorous  than  the 
weakly.     Other  animals  are  subject  to  this  complaint  as  In  other 
well  as  man,  particularly  parrots ;  and  from  many  of  the  ^J^-^ 
causes*  that  afiect  the  human  race. 

These  causes,  for  the  most  part,  are  chilliness  and  damp 
operating  upon  the  body  when  heated,  and  hence  sudden 
vicissitudes  of  heat  and  cold;  woimds,  punctures,  lacera- 
tions, or  other  irritations  of  nerves  in  any  part  of  the 
body,  whence  it  has  not  unfrequently  followed  on  vene- 
section when  unskilfully  performed*)*,  and  still  more  fre- 

*  B^oD.  Abhandkngen  Von  Kraokbeit  auf  der  lotd  Cayenne,  &e. 
t  Belaroche,  Jouin.  de  Med. Tool  xt.  p. 218.    Foreatus.  Lib.  z.  Obs.  III. 
Scbeiidc,0b8.L.i.N.SIK). 
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quently  (m  amputation,  worms  or  other  acrimony  in  tho 
stomadi,  and  especially  in  those  of  infimts.  We'  h«T« 
thus  the  three  following  varieties  offered  to  us,  which, 
however,  chiefly  differ  in  symptoms  peculiar  to  the  period 
of  life  in  which  the  disease  is  most  disposed  to  show  it- 
self, or  in  the  interval  between  the  casual  excitement  and 
the  spastic  action  : 

Attacking  infants  during  the 
first  fortnight  after  birth. 

Occurring  at  all  ages,  after 
exposure  to  cold  and  damp. 


a  Nascentium. 

Locked-jaw  of  infancy. 
fi  Algidus. 

Catarrhal  locked-jaw. 


Traumaticus. 
Traumatic  locked- 
jaw. 


especially  the  dew  of  the 
evening,  the  sjrmptoms  usu- 
ally appearing  within  two 
or  three  days. 
Occurring  as  the  consequence 
of  a  wound,  puncture,  or 
ulcer;  chiefly  in  hot  cli- 
mates; and  rarely  appear- 
ing till  ten  days  or  a  fort- 
night after  local  afiection. 

The  pathology  is  highly  difficult,  if  not  mysterious, 
and  has  hence  been  purposely  avoided  by  most  preceding 
writers.  Dr.  Cullen  expressly  avows  that  he  "  cannot 
in  any .  measure  attempt  it*.*"  There  is  one  principle, 
however,  to  which  I  have  frequently  had  occasion  to  di- 
rect the  reader's  attention,  which  will  help  us  in  a  consi- 
derable degree  to  develope  something  of  its  obscurity, 
and  to  account  more  especially  for  so  remote  a  separation 
between  the  seat  of  primary  irritation  and  tiiat  of  spas- 
modic excitement,  which  constitutes,  perhaps,  its  most 
embarrassing  feature.  The  princii^e  I  allude  to  is  the 
sympathy  that  prevails  throughout  the  whole  of  any 
chain  of  organs,  whether  continuous  or  distinct,,  engaged 
in  a  common  fimction,  and  which  is  particularly  manifest 
at  its  extremities;  so  that  let  a  morbid  action  commence 
in  whatever  part  of  the  chain  it  may,  the  extremities,  in 


*  Fract.  of  Fhys.  Book  m»  Sect.  t.  Chap.  i.  §  mccuux. 
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many  instances,  become  the  chief  seat  of  distress,  and     Our.  i. 
ercn  of  danger.     We  had  occasion  to  notice  this  kw  of  ^^^^' 
the  animal  economy  vhen  treating  of  pa&apsis  illusoei a,  Tnimus. 
«r  that  imaginary  sense  of  fiseling  and  of  acute  pain  in  a  T^j[r*^* 
limb  that  has  been  amputated  and  is  no  Icmger  a  part  of  Sympi^ 
the  body,  which  we  referred  to  the  principle  before  us :  of  remote 
and  farther  noticed,  by  way  of  illustration,  the  pain  often  unuS'J?*^ 
suffered  at  the  glans  penis  from  the  mechanical  irritation  common 
of  the  neck  of  the  bladder  by  a  calculus.     So,  irritating  ^^^ 
the  &uoes  with  a  feather  excites  the  stomach,  and  even 
the  diaphragm,  to  a  spasmodic  action,  and  the  contents  of 
the  organ  are  rqected.     Irritating  the  ileum,  as  in  ileac 
passion,  produces  the  same  effect  upon  the  stomach  and 
esophagus ;  at  the  same  time  that  the  other  extremity  of 
the  canal  is  attacked  with  rigid  spasm,  and  consequently 
with  obstinate  costiveness :  while  in  cholera  both  extremi- 
ties are  affected  in  a  like  way,  and  we  have  hence  both 
purging  and  vomiting.     It  is  to  the  same  principle  we 
are  to  ascribe  it  that  when  the  surfiice  of  the  body  is  sud* 
denly  chilled,  as  on  plunging  into  a  cold4)ath,  the  sphine- 
.ter  of  the  bladder  becomes  irritated,  and  evacuates  the 
ccmtained  urine :  and,  in  treating  of  maeasmus,  we  had 
occasion  to  show  that  while,  in  one  of  its  species,  the 
disease  seems  to  commence  in  the  digestive,  and  in  another 
in  the  assimilating  organs,  constituting  the  extreme  ends 
of  a  very  long  and  complicated  chain  of  action,  it  very 
generally  happens  that  at  whidi  end  soever  the  decay 
commences  the  opposite  end  is  very  soon  affected  equally. 

In  a  continued  chain  of  nervous  fibres,  however,  this  ^p**hy 
principle  of  sympathy  which  induces  remote  parts,  and  J^iSn'S 
particularly  remote  extremities,  to  associate  in  the  same  ^^^ 
morbid  action,  is  peculiarly  conspicuous.    Hence,  if  a      ,  '.^ 
long  muscle  be  lacerated  in  any  part  of  its  belly  the  ten-  chieSy  in 
dinous  terminations  are  often  the  chief  seat  of  suffering,  ^y '^T*^ 

i/v**tf»  111  exiremiuef. 

As  the  ulnar  nerve  sends  off  twiggs  from  the  elbow  to  myg^y^ted. 
supply  the  fore-arm  and  fingers,  a  blow  on  the  internal 
condyle  of  the  humerus  gives  a  tremulous  sensation 
through  the  fore-ann  and  hand :  and  as  the  ulnar  nerve 
itself  is  only  an  offset  from  a  plexus  or  commissure  q[ 
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the  cerrieai  nervei  which  also  gire  a  large  branch  to  the 
scapula^  a  paralysif  of  the  ring  or  little  finger  has  some- 
times been  ir^noved  by  stimulating  the  scapular  eictremity 
by  a  caustic  applied  at  the  internal  angle  of  the  scapula; 
In  inflammation  of  the  liver,  a  sev^e  pain  is  often  felt  at 
the  top  of  the  shoulder^  and  in  palpitation  of  the  heart, 
at  the  left  orifice  of  the  stomach.  Both  these  are  to  be 
accounted  for  by  recollecting  that  the  radiations  of  the 
phrenic  nerve  extend  in  an  upper  Une  to  the  shoulder, 
and  in  a  lower  to  the  diaphragm,  which  constitute  its 
extreme  points;  and  that  one  of  its  branches  passes  over 
the  apex  of  the  heart.  Now  as  the  under  sur&ce  of  the 
diiq>hragm  participates,  from  its  contiguity,  in  an  inflam- 
mation of  the  Uver,  the  top  of  the  shoulder  suffers,  as 
forming  the  extreme  point  of  the  phrenic  chain  by  which 
these  organs  are  connected ;  and  as  the  upper  surfece  of 
the  diaphragm  is  in  direct  contact  with  the  left  and  very 
sensible  orifice  of  the  stomach,  an  uneasiness  at  the  apex 
of  the  heart  becomes  the  cause  of  irritation  to  this  orifice 
in  consequ^oe  of  its  connexion  with  the  diaphragm,  and 
henoe,  of  necessity,  with  the  lower  branch  of  the  phrenic 
nerve  at  its  ex^^eme  distribution. 

These  remarks  apply  with  particular  force  to  the  dis- 
ease before  us,  and  many  others  of  the  same  class  with 
which  it  has  a  dose  analogy,  as  tetanus,  lyssa,  and 
hemicrania.  And,  although  from  the  intricacy  of  the 
intersections  and  decussations  with  which  various  nerves 
pursue  their  radiating  courses,  it  is  impossible  for  us,  in 
many  instaRces,  to  determine  why  one  line  of  connexion 
suffers  while  atooth^  remains  unaffected,  yet  in  most  in- 
stances we  may  be  able,  by  an  accurate  survey,  to  trace 
the  catenation,  and  hence  to  obtain  some  insight  into 
tile  physiology  of  thase  exquisitely  curious,  and  complin 
cated  disorders. 

In  mapping  the  nervous  ramifications  which  give  rise 
to  trismus  or  locked-jaw,  we  must  regard  the  ganglionic 
8yst»m,  consisting  of  the  various  branches  of  the  inter- 
costal truidc,  and  the  numerous  branches  which  unite  with 
H  fron  the  whole  line  of  the  s^nnal  marrow,  as  constituting 
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the  centre ;  tatkA  ae,  from  tibii  centre,  we  perceive  nHB&    i^^'^ 
oatioiifl  radiating  in  every  direction  to  the  fiKe,  the  entire  Ennmk 
length  of  the  back,  the  upper  and  lower  limbs,  and  the  T^T^ 
thoracic  and  abd(»ninal  viscera,  we  see  a  fomidation  laid  ^"^ 

even  by  a  continuous  chain,  for  an  association  of  remote 
pprts  and  even  extreme  pcnnts  in  moorlnd  changes,  evai 
diough  we  may  not  be  able,  sadsfiu^rUy  perhaps,  in  any 
instttiee,  to  trace  out  the  individual  line  by  which  th« 
diseased  actiim  is  carried  forward,  and  to  separate  it  firom 
other  lines  with  which  it  is  inextricably  interwoven.  Thus, 
in  the  case  of  trismus  nascentium^  fonmng  the  first  va-  niuiti«Uon 

It  .         ,      .     .       »     ®  -  ,  applied  to 

nety  under  the  present  speaes,  the  irritation  of  the  nerves  tbefirttf«- 
of  the  Btomadii,  which  is  very  clearly  the  jHrimary  seat  of  ^^' 
disease  in  most  cases,  is  propagated  directly  to  the  central 
branches  of  the  ganglionic  system,  by  the  tributary  off- 
sets which  tbe  stoipach  receives  firom  it.  But  we  have 
already  observed,  that  the  chief  contribution  to  this  grand 
junction-canal  is  derived  firom  the  intercostal  narve  itsd^ 
in  the  first  instance  an  arm  fiom  the  trigeminus  or  HAk 
pair  of  nerves,  two  branches  of  which  radiate  upwards, 
Constitute  the  maxillaris  superior  and  maxiUaris  inferior, 
andarelost  in  the  muscles  of  the  jaws:  so  thatthet4>p«r 
extremity  of  the  nervous  line  distributed  over  the  stomach 
is  the  i^rves  of  the  jaws  themselves.  While  various 
branches  of  isbe  fifth  occasionally  unite  with  the  portio 
dura,  or  respimtory  trunk  of  the  seventh  pair,  which  di- 
varicates not  only  to  the  diaphragm,  but  over  all  Ae 
muscles  that  have  the  remotest  connexkm  with  the  xeqnr- 
atoiy  system.  And  hence,  agreeably  to  the  law  of  the 
mimal  economy  we  have  just  pcHntsd  out,  die  musdes  of 
the  jaws,  forming  this  extremity  in  the  chain  of  morbid 
actk»n,  are  the  organs  in  which  we  may  expect  an  irrita- 
tion of  the  nerves  of  the  stomach  in  various  instances  to 
manifost  itself  most  strikingly. 

In  like  manner  we  may  account  for  the  second  and  miction 
diird  varieties  of  trismus,  or  that  produced  by  a  chilly  Ih!^  second 
dampness,  or  irritative  violence  aj^tied  to  the  upp»  or  "|^!^ 
lower  extremities:  for  as  these  are  all  supplied  by  neinres 
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firom  the  vertebral  source,  which,  as  we  have  abeady  re^ 
marked,  gives  ofF  branches  from  every  aperture  in  the 
spine  to  the  ganglionic  system,  and  as  this  system,  at  ita^ 
upper  end,  terminates  in  the  maxillary  branches  of  the 
fii^  pair  of  nerves,  the  muscles  into  which  these  nerves 
are  distributed  constitute  one  extreme  point  of  a  long 
chain  of  nervous  action,  while  those  of  the  upper  and 
lower  limbs  ccmstitute  the  other.    And  hence  the  same 
law  which  produces  a  spastic  fixation  of  these  muscles  in 
certain  irritations  of  the  stomach,  may  reasonably  be  ex* 
pected  to  operate  with  a  like  effect  in  certain  irritations 
of  the  upper  and  low^  limbs.     And  as  the  intercostal 
nerve,  at  its  first  rise  from  the  common  source  of  itself 
and  the  maxillary  branches,  receives  also,  in  its  progress, 
oiisets  firom  the  sixth,  seventh,  eighth,  and  ninth  pairs  of 
cerebral  nerves,  as  well  as  from  all  the  vertebral,  and  as^ 
all  these,  in  consequence  of  such  an  interunion  and  decus-' 
sation,  are  sending  forth  branches  over  the  muscles  of  the 
back,  the  chest,  and  the  thorax,  there  is  no  difficulty  in 
conceiving,  when  a  rigid  spasm  has  once  commenced  in 
the  lower  jaw,  why  it  should  be  propagated  through  any  of 
the  muscles  appertaining  to  these  parts  of  the  system,  or- 
even  originate  in  them  firom  any  of  the  causes  that  excite 
locked-jaw,  and  h^ice  lay  a  foimdation  for  tetanus  as  weH 
as  trismus,  both  as  a  primary  and  a  secondary  disease. 
And  I  have  touched  upon  this  subject  now  that  we  may 
not  have  to  repeat  the  present  explanation  when  treating 
of  tetanus  in  its  proper  place*. 

In  the  simplest  state  of  trismus,  indeed,  there  is  some 
d^:ee  of  stifihess  found  at  the  back  of  the  neck,  and  even 
in  the  sternum.  The  disease,  in  some  cases,  shows  itsdf 
with  sudden  violence,  but  more  usually  advances  gra- 
dually :  till  at  length  the  muscles  that  pull  up  the  jaw 
become  so  rigid,  and  set  the  teeth  so  closely  together  that 
they  do  not  admit  of  the  smallest  opening. 

•  See  Cloquet,  Traite  d'Anatomie  Descripthre.  Bork  Beschreibung  des 
fuensten  Nenrenpaares  and  seiner  Veibindungen  mit  anderen  KerveOy  rot^ 
xuci^et  mit  dem  OaoglieDyiteme.    Leips.  J  817. 
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T    In  troi»cal  climates,  for  Dr.  Cullen^s  remark  that  it  is    ^^'  ^ 
most  common  to  the  middle-aged  only  applies  to  the  tern-  «  £.  Tru.' 


perate  r^ons  of  Europe,  children  are  particularly  subject  ?^ ' 

to  this  complaint,  and  with  a  few  peculiarities  which,  Locked-jaw 

Aough  producing  no  specific  <fi£ference,  are  sufficient  to  <^i°^°<7- 

establish  a  variety.     The  disease  in  this  case  is  vulgarly  ^«^"^^iy 

-^  — o      J    common  to 

known  by  the  absurd  name  of  falling  of  the  jaw.    It  tropicti  di- 
occurs  chiefly  between  the  ninth  and  fourteenth  day  from  ]^^  ^_ 
birth ;  seldom  after  the  latter  period.  Without  any.  febrile  gariy,  but 
accession,  and  often  without  any  perceptible  cause  what-  ^^S^^of 
ever,  the  infimt  sinks  into  an  unnatural  weariness,  and  the  jaw. 
drowsiness,  attended  with  frequent  yawnings,  and  with  a  I>«scriptioii. 
difficulty,  at  first  slight,  of  moving  the  lower  jaw ;  which 
last  8]anptom  takes  place  in  some  instances  sooner,  in 
others  later.     Even  while  the  infant  is  yet  able  to  open 
its  mouth  there  is,  occasionally,  an  inability  to  suck  or 
swallow.     By  degrees  the  lower  jaw  becomes  rigid,  and 
totally  resists  the  introduction  of  food.  There  is  no  pain« 
fill  sensation;  but  the  skin  assumes  a  yellow  hue,  the  eyes 
appear  dull,  the  spasms  often  extend  over  the  body,  and 
H^  two  or  three  days  the  disease  proves  mortal. 

The  ordinary  cause  is  irritation  in  the  intestinal  canal.  ^^^^^ 
Hence  viscid  and  acnmomous  mecomum  frequently  pro- 
duces it ;  as  worms  are  said  also  to  do,  some  months  after 
Urth.  It  seems,  moreover,  in  some  instances,  to  have 
followed  from  irritation  in  tying  the  navd-string,  or  its 
not  being  properly  attended  to  aftierwards :  in  which  case, 
though  the  stomach  may  be  aflected  by  contiguous  sym- 
pathy, the  disease  makes  a  near  approach  to  the  third 
or  traumatic  variety.  Yet  the  appearance  of  the  spastic 
action  is  as  early  as  where  the  stomach  is  primarily  af- 
fected. 

In  cold  and  even  mountainous  counties  this  variety  is  ^^**^_ 
also  sometimes  found.     ^^  I  am  informed  ,  says  Dr.  Cul-  found  in  cold 
len,  "  of  its  frequently  occurring  m  the  Highlands  of  J^^^*^ 
Scotland ;  but  I  never  met  with  any  instance  of  it  in  the  countries. 
low  country.''*    Whether,  accordi^  to  the  conjecture  of 

*  Loc.  dtat.  §  HccLzxxx. 
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Obm.  L     duscekhrated  initer,  it  is  more  common  to  some  districts 
•  B^ii»?    than  to  others,  has  not  been  suffidently  detennined.  ^  It 
miM  nascen-  seems,^  says  he,  ^^  to  be  more  frequent  in  Switzerland 
jj]J2^  u^   than  in  France.^    Hot  climates,  however,  constitute  its 
ofiniancy.     principal  domain;  and  hence  it  is  not  very  surprisii^ 
that  Bajon  should  place  one  of  its  chief  residences  at  Cay- 
enne* ;  or  that  Akerman  should  assert  it  to  be  endonic 
in  Guinea. 
^  E.  TVU.         jjj  ^jj^  SECOND  VAEIETY  of  the  discase,  or  that  pro- 

mils  ciXA*  *■ 

rrhafis.  coeduig  from  cold  or  night  dew,  the  symptoms  often  ap- 
i^dSlwr.  P®*'  ^ttiJi  *  day  or  two  after  esqiosure  to  Ae  eidtuig 
DescriptioD.  cause.  It  is  not  common  that  the  spasm  extends  to  die 
muades  of  Ae  diest  or  back  so  as  to  produce  tetanus, 
though  there  is  often  an  uneasy  sensation  at  tike  root  of 
the  tongue  with  some  difficult  in  swallowing  liquids  sSte» 
their  introduction  into  the  mouth,  the  disease  thus  mdc- 
ing  an  approach  towards  lyssa  or  canine  madness  in  its 
symptoms,  as  we  have  just  endeavoured  to  diow  that  it 
does  in  its  physiology.  According  to  the  observations  oi 
Baron  Larrey,  indeed,  this  approadi  is  in  many  instances 
very  considerable ;  fiir  he  informs  us  that  on  post-obituary 
examinations  he  has  often  found  the  pharynx  and  esopha- 
gus mudi  contracted,  and  their  internal  membranes  red, 
inflamed,  and  covered  with  a  visdd  reddish  mucus.  Dr. 
Hennen,  however,  does  not  place  much  dependence  upm 
any  sudi  ajqpearances ;  he  admits,  nevertheless,  that  ihej 
are  to  be  traced  occasionally,  though  he  ascribes  diam 
more  to  an  increased  flow  of  blood  consequent  on  increased 
action  dian  to  any  other  causef . 

In  this  variety,  fit>m  the  slighter  nature  of  its  attad^ 
the  patient  pot  unfrequently  recovers  by  skilful  medical 
treatment,  and  there  are  unquestionably  instances  of 
spontaneous  recovery;^,  though  cases  of  this  kind  are  very 
rare.     The  intellect  remains  unaffected,  these  is  litda 

*  Bi^  Abhandlung.  ron  Knnkbeit  tuf  der  Insal  Cayenne^  &c  Eipu 
1781. 

t  Principles  of  Military  Surgery,  «i6. 

t  Briot,  Hist,  de  la  Chiniigie  Militairt  en  France^  &c.  8to.  Bcgansoii, 
1817. 
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qoickness  of  tire  pidse,  sometimes  none  whatever,  and  *  Oxv.i. 
Kttle  or  no  disorder  of  any  kind,  though  the  bowels  are  ^  rt^ 
usually  very  costive.     If  the  patient  pass  the  fourth  or  ™U8  cata- 
fifth  day  we  may  begin  to  have  hopes  of  him ;  for  the  SSrhai 
spasmodic  constriction  will  then  frequently  remit,  or  in-  locked-jaw. 
termit :   but,  as  even  in  the  last  case,  it  is  apt  to  return  ^ogDotda. 
at  uncertain  intervals,  there  is  still  a  consideraUe  danger 
for  many  days  longer. 

When,  as  in  the  third  variety,  the  disease  proceeds  y  ^  '^"s- 
from  a  nerve  irritated  by  a  wound  or  sore  of  any  kind,  J^c*^ 
the  spasmodic  sjrmptoms  are  much  later  in  showing  them-  Traumatic 
selves ;  and  sometimes  do  not  make  their  appearance  till  ^       ^' 
eight  or  nine  days  afterwards,  occasionally,  indeed,  not  app^ia^ 
at  all  till  the  wound  is  healed.   The  disease  is  more  dan-  *^?^^^ 
gerous  in  proportion  to  the  delay ;  the  adjoining  muscles  varietiet: 
of  the  &ce  become  more  affected,  and,  as  is  already  ob-  and  are  pro- 
served,  die  spasms  often  shoot  downward  into  the  back  m^J^^^S^ 
or  chest,  and  trismus  is  complicated  with  tetanus.     The  geroua. 
breathing  is  nasal  and  abrupt,  the  accents  are  interrupted  Betcription. 
and  slow,  and  uttered  by  the  same  avenue ;  the  muscles 
of  the  nose,  lips,  mouth,  and  the  whole  of  the  fiice  are 
violently  draped  and  ^storted,  and  the  patient  sinks 
from  nervous  exhaustion  and  want  of  nutriment,  the  jaw- 
bone being  set  so  fast  that  it  will  often  break  rather  than 
give  way  to  mechanical  force. 

The  disease,  from  this  cause,  is  generally  fatal :  and  ^1^"*^^ 
we  are  indebted  to  the  ingenuousness  of  Sir  James  &taL 
M^Ghrigor  and  Dr.  Hennen  for  a  confession  that,  what- 
ever remedies  were  employed  in  the  British  army,  whether 
in  India  or  in  Spain,  the  mortality  was  nearly  the  same. 
But  as  the  treatment  of  the  present  variety  and  the  ensu-  Treatment 
ing  species  should  be  founded  on  a  like  principle,  we  shall  ^J  '^^g^ 
reserve  this  subject  till  we  have  entered  upon  a  distinct  and  reserved 
history  of  the  latter.  ^^^.''^^ 

ject 
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SPECIES  VII. 
ENTASIA  TETANUS. 

PERMANENT  AND  RIGID  FIXATION  OF  MANY  OR  ALL 
THE  VOLUNTARY  MUSCLES;  WITH  INCURVATION  OF 
THE    BODY,    AND    DYSPN(EA. 

Gen.  L  Tetanus  is  derived  from  nraiva^  which  itself  is  a  de- 
Origin  of  '  rivative  from  ts/vo;,  "  tendo,  extendo^.  Like  trismus  it 
the  specific  is  a  term  common  to  the  early  Greek  writers,  among 
^^^^  whom  it  was  used  synonymously  with  opisthotonus  and 

emprosthotonus,  though  the  two  latter  were  afterwards 
employed  to  express  two  distinct  modifications  of  the  dis- 
ease. « 

From  peculiarities  in  the  seat  or  mode  of  its  attack 
this  species  offers  us  the  four  following  varieties : 

a  Anticus.  Tetanus  of  the  flexor-mus^ 

Tetanic  procurvation.  cles.    The  body  rigidly 

bent  forwards. 
/S  Dorsalis.  Tetanus   of -the  extensor- 

Tetanic  recurvation.  muscles.     The  body  ri- 

gidly bent  backward. 
7  Lateralis.  Tetanus  of  the  lateral  mus- 

Tetanic  transcurvation.  cles.    The  body  rigidly 

bent  laterally. 
i  Erectus.  Tetanus  of  both  the  poste- 

Tetanic  inflexibility  of  rior  and   anterior  mus- 

the  body.  cles.     The  body  rigidly 

erect. 
Empros-  The  FIRST  of  these  varieties  is  the  emprosthotonus  of 

wiu^""*       early  writers ;  the  second  the  opisthotonus ;  the  third 
the  pleurosthotonus  of  authors  of  a  later  date ;  the  fourth 
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the  jiroper  tetanus  d  Dr.  Lionel  Clarke  and  a  few  others.     ^>y-  ^ 
To  these  varieties  it  has  been  usual  to  add  the  singular  dis-  ^^\^ 
ease  called  catochus ;  which  by  Sauvages,  CuUen,  and  va-  Tetanus. 
nous  other  authorities  is  r^arded  as  closely  connected  with  p***]?*" 
this  species.     It  has  a  near  affinity  to  it  unquestionably,  how  eon- 
and  hence  out  of  deference  to  concurrent  opinions,  it  was  ^^  ^^ 
su^eid  to  stand  as  a  variety  of  tetanus  in  the  first  edition 
of  the  author^s  Nosology,  but  with  a  note  intimating  that 
it  seems  rather  to  bdong  to  the  genus  cabus  of  the  fourth  ^^^e  pm- 
order  of  the  present  class,  and  to  be  a  modification  of  the  i^yon  of  * 
species  ecstasis,  under  that  genus :  and  as  this  appears  <:^^s* 
to  be  its  proper  place  it  will  now  be  found  arranged  there 
accofdingly. 

The  general  physiology,  so  &r  as  it  seems  capable  of  General 
eluddation,  has  been  already  given  under  the  preceding  2i^^°^ 
species ;  the  proximate  cause  being  that  of  a  peculiar  irri-  glanced  at. 
tation  of  a  certain  chain  or  association  of  nerves,  chiefly  Proumtte 
operating  with  the  greatest  violence  at  the  two  extremi-  ^^^^ 
ties  of  the  morbid  line.     This  irritation  seems,  in  many 
iBStanoes,  to  consist  in  inflammation ;  and  hence  is  made 
a  common  cause  by  many  of  the  most  valuable  writers  of 
the  present  day.    Professor  Frank  seems  first  to  have 
started  the  idea,  and  he  has  been  followed  in  succession 
by  Dr.  Saundors  of  Edinburgh,  Dr.  Chisholm,  Dr.  James 
Thomson,  and  Dr.  Abercrombie,  who  have  been  upheld 
in  Italy  by  M.M.  Brera,  Racbetti,  and  Bergamaschi, 
aad  in  France  by  M,  Esquirol.    Bergamaschi*  advances 
indeed  so  fkr  as  to  maintain  that  where  wounds  them- 
selves, of  whatever  form,  are  the  remote  cause,  ^  neu-  Neurottenia 
rmieoitLy  as  he  calls  it,  or  inflammatory  aflection  of  the  „^^ 
nerves,  is  still  the  proximate  cause ;  extending  itself  from 
Ae  wounded  part,  by  the  nervous  extremities,  to  the 
apmal  marroir  and  the  brain,  or,  vice  versfi,  from  the  brain 
to  ihe  spinal  marrow  and  principal  nerves,  and  thence  to 
the  parts  that  are  subservient  to  loco-motion.     Dissection, 
however,  is  very  far  (rwxk  giving  prodb  of  such  inflamma- 

*  Owenrazioni  Af  edico-prttiche  sul  TeUM.— -Gioraite  di  Madidiia  pnA- 
«m  del  Sig.  Cons,  e  Prot  Cav.  V.  L.  Bma. 
VOL.  IV.  A  A 
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tory  change  in  every  instance :  while  in  many  cases  the 
disease  is  of  too  fiigitive  a  character,  and  makes  its  seiEure 
or  its  disappearance  too  rapidly  for  the  more  measured 
progress  of  inflammation. 

The  exciting  causes  are  also  for  the  most  part  those  of 
TAisMUs ;  though  it  appears  in  infancy  fiu*  less  frequently, 
unless  as  a  concomitant  of  that  disease.  Damp  and  cold, 
therefore,  and  simple  nervous  irritation  from  wounds  or 
sores  in  hot  climates  and  crowded  hospitals,  are  the  chief 
sources  of  its  production;  and  where  these  accessories 
exist,  terror  seems  to  be  a  powerfiil  auxiliary,  and  has 
alone,  in  some  instances,  been  sufficient  for  its  produc- 
tion. "  Passion,  or  terror,'^  says  Dr.  Hennen,  "  after 
wounds  and  operations,  has  been  known  to  produce  the 
disease  in  some :  and  sympathy,  though  a  rare  cause,  in 
others.*"  It  is  said  also  to  have  been  produced  by  insola^ 
tion  or  exposure  to  the  direct  rays  of  the  sun*,  and  has 
unquestionably  followed,  as  M.  Magendie,  and  numerous 
other  French  authors-f  have  abundantly  shown,  from  va- 
rious irritant  narcotics,  as  strychnine,  or  the  extractive 
of  nux  vomica,  as  also  from  ^vanism,  when  raised  to  a 
sufficient  power  for  the  purpose. 

Lateral  tetanus  is  very  rarely  to  be  met  with,  and 
seems  to  be  rather  a  chronic  than  an  acute  malady.  Fer- 
nelius,  who  first  described  it  l^  gives  a  case  in  which  it 
occurred  annually,  but  only  in  the  winter,  during  whick 
season  the  patient  had  two  gr  three  paroxysms  daily,  the 
head  was  fost  attacked  with  a  peculiar  vibratory  feeling 
which  gradually  descended  to  the  neck  with  a  sensatioii 
of  cold,  and  by  the  time  it  reached  the  scapula,  was  im- 
mediately succeeded  by  symptoms  of  opisdiotonus,  and 
afterwards  of  lateral  contraction ;  during  which  the  mind 
and  external  senses  were  unaffected,  but  the  flexor-musdes 
were  so  firmly  fixed  that  no  antagonist  force  of  the  by- 
standers was  able  to  overpower  the  contortion. 


•  PwhoL  Lih,  Y.  p.  87t. 

t  Desportes,  Raflencan,  Fonquier,  Dupuy. 
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Nor  are  either  of  the  other  varieties,  in  any  degree,  so    ^^'  '• 
frequent  as  trismus,  except  where  they  form  a  subsequent  Entaa» 
part  of  the  general  chain  of  morbid  action.     My  observ-  ^etamii. 
ant  friend  Dr.  Hennen,  confesses  that  during  the  whole  -^^^ 
period  of  his  superintending  the  British  hospitals  in  Spain  j^^  ^^^ 
he  never  met  with  but  one  case  of  emprosthotonus,  and  Tariedetalio 
even  this  he  describes  as  an  incurvation  that  rather  ap-  IS^^JJ^JJ^ 
proached  it  than  constituted  the  disease  itself.     ^^  It  was  when  strictly 
observed,''  says  he,  "  at  the  same  time  and  in  the  same  '  *'P****^ 
hospital,    with  the  various  degrees  of  trismus:    rigid 
spasms  of  almost  every  muscle  of  the  body,  and  violent 
periodical  convulsions,  all  from  similar  injuries  to  that  in 
which  it  Vas  produced.*"* 

From  the  complicated  manner,  indeed,  in  which  teta-  '^^^^^ 
nus  shows  itself,  and  its  anomalous  attack  upon  different  complicated 
sets  of  muscles  at  the  same  time,  it  seems  in  many  in-  ^"^^IJ^ 
stances  to  put  all  the  subordinate  divisions  of  classifica- 
tion at  defiance.  It  is,  in  truth,  for  the  most  part  a  mixed 
disease,  affecting  various  and  opposite  sets  of  muscles ; 
and  this  in  many  cases  so  equally  that  the  spastic  action 
of  the  flexors  just  balancing  that  of  the  extensors,  ^'  the 
patient,^  to  adopt  the  language  of  Dr.  Lionel  Clarke, 
'^  seems  often  to  be  braced  between  opposite  contracti(ms^. 
It  is  to  this  form,  indeed,  that  this  last  very  intelligent 
writer  has  limited  the  name  of  tetanus  as  that  to  which  it 
applies  most  emphatically.  Like  Dr.  Hennen,  he  asserts 
that  he  had  never  seen  a  single  case  of  genuine  emprostho- 
tonus ;  and  that  of  the  other  two  varieties  d  which  he 
treats,  the  opisthotonus  and  proper  tetanus,  the  former  oc- 
curs most  frequently. 

In  episthotonus  or  tetanic  eecuevation  the  sym-  Tt^anic  r*. 
ptoms  sometimes  show  themselves  suddenly,  but  more  ^ 

commonly  advance  slowly  md  imperceptibly :  the  patient  I^«*^'<»* 
iwigtAlriTig  the  uneasy  stifiB^ess  which  he  feels  about  the 
shoulders  and  cervical  region  for  a  cridi  in  the  neck,  pro- 
duced by  cold  and  rheumatism.    The  stiffiiess,  however, 


*  Sfilitaiy  Surgery,  p.  847.  Syo.  Edinb.  1880. 
A  a3 
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Okw.  I.  increasing,  he  finds  it  impossible  to  turn  his  head  on  either 
Entwii^^^'  side  without  turning  his  body :  he  cannot  open  his  jaws 
Tetaaut.  without  pain,  and  he  has  some  difficulty  in  swallowing. 
A  spastic  and  aching  traction  now  suddenly  darts  at 
times  towards  the  ensiform  cartilage,  and  thence  strikes 
through  to  the  back,  augmenting  all  the  previous  sym- 
ptoms to  such  a  degree  that  the  patient  is  no  longer 
able  to  support  himself,  and  is  compelled  to  take  to  his 
bed.  The  pathognomic  symptom  in  this  variety  is  the 
spasm  under  the  sternum  which  is  perpetually  increasing 
in  vehemence ;  and,  instead  of  returning,  as  at  first,  once 
in  two  or  three  hours,  returns  now  every  ten  or  fifteen 
minutes.  Immediately  after  which  all  the  host  of  concomi- 
tant contractions  renew  their  violence  and  with  additional 
severity :  the  head  is  forcibly  retracted,  and  the  jaws 
snap  with  a  fixation  that  rarely  allows  them  to  be  after«* 
wards  opened  wide  enough  to  admit  the  little  finger. 
This  vehemence  of  paroxysm  may  not,  perhaps,  last 
longer  than  for  a  few  minutes  or  even  seconds :  but  the 
spastic  action  prevails  so  considerably^  even  through  the 
intervals,  that  it  is  difficidt  for  an  attendant  to  bend  the 
contorted  limbs  into  any  thing  like  an  easy  jor  reclined 
position.  The  breathing  is  quick  and  laborious,  and  tb« 
pulse,  though  calmer  and  less  hurried,  small  and  irr^ular. 
The  fiice  is  sometimes  pale,  but  oftener  flushed,  (he 
tongue  stiff  and  torpid  but  not  much  ftirred ;  the  whole 
countenance  evinces  the  most  marked  signs  of  deep  dis- 
tress, and  swallowing  is  pertinaciously  abstidned  from,  as 
accompanied  with  great  difficulty  and  oft«n  producing  a 
sudden  renewal  of  the  paroxysms.  The  last  stage  of  the 
disease  is  truly  pitiable.  The  spasms  return  every  minute 
and  scarcely  allow  a  mementos  r^nisoion.  The  anterior 
muscles  join  in  the  spastic  action,  but  the  power  of  the 
posterior  is  still  dominant ;  and  hence  while  every  or« 
gan  is  literally  on  the  radc  from  the  severity  of  the  a|i^ 
tagonism,  the  spine  is  more  strongly  recurvated  than  ever, 
and  forms  an  arch  over  the  bed,  so  that  the  patient  rests 
only  on  the  back  part  of  the  head  and  on  the  heels. 
During  the  exacerbation  of  the  spasms,  the  lower  extremi- 
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tiesy^even  while  they  contiiiue  rigid,  are  so  violently  jerked,  ^''irlv 
that  the  utmost  attention  is  necessary  to  prevent  the  pa-  Enusia 
tient  from  being  projected  from  his  bed :  and  Desportes  Tetanus. 
^ves  a  case  in  which  both  the  thigh  bones  were  broken  ^^^^^  ^^.^ 
from  the  violent  contraction  of  the  flexor-muscles  during  a  bonei  have 
momentary  remission  of  the  extensors  * ;  similar  results  to  ^^  ^^^*" 
which  we  shall  have  occasion  to  notice  hereafter.  violent  con- 

The  tongue  is  in  like  manner  darted  spasmodically  out  {he*fl«or- 
of  the  mouth,  and  the  teeth  snapped  suddenly  and  with  muscits. 
great  force ;  so  that  unless  a  spoon  covered  with  soft  rags, 
or  some  other  intervening  substance,  is  introduced  between 
the  teeth  at  such  periods,  the  tcmgue  must  be  miserably 
hi%t0a  and  lacerated.  The  exertion  is  so  laborious  that 
the  patient  sweats  as  in  a  hot  bath :  and  the  heat  has  in 
some  instances  been  raised  to  110^  Fahrenheit.  The 
pulse  is  at  this  time  small,  and  irregular :  the  heart  throbs 
so  vidently  that  its  palpitations  may  be  seen ;  the  eyes 
are  sometimes  watry  and  languid ;  but  more  commonly 
rigid  and  immoveable  in  their  sockets :  the  nostrils  are 
drawn  upward,  apd  the  cheeks  backward  towards  the  ears^ 
so  that  the  whole  countenance  assumes  the  air  of  a  cynic 
spasm  or  sardonic  grin,  while  a  limpid  or  bloody  froth 
bubbles  from  the  lips.  There  is  sometimes  delirium,  but  ^ 
this  is  not  common :  the  patient  is  worn  out  under  this 
laborious  agony  in  a  few  hours ;  though  more  usually  a  ge- 
neral convidsion  comes  to  his  relief,  and  he  sinks  suddenly 
under  its  assault. 

In  the  BRsqT  tetanus,  in  which  there  is  a  balance  Erect 
of  spastic  action  between  the  anterior  and  posterior  sets  of  ^!^"f* . 

".1  i»   1      i»  .  .  11      T/.    Description. 

muscles,  the  progress  of  the  disease  is  not  essentially  dif- 
ferent    The  march  of  the  spastic  action,  however,  varies  Spastic 
in  some  degree,  as  we  have  abready  observed,  in  ahnost  nderabiy 
every  instance  from  trismus  to  tetanus,  and  from  one  mo-  ^^^ 
dification  of  tetanus  to  another :  yet  the  course  we  have 
now  described  is  that  which  chiefly  takes  place  where  the 
disease  advances  in  something  of  a  regular  and  unin- 
terrupted progress.     Its  danger  and  duration  are  com-  Prognotties. 

*  Hist.  dM  Maladief  de  St.  Dominguey  u.  p.  171. 
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monly  to  be  estimated  from  the  d^ree  of  violence  of  tbe 
incursion.  Where  this  is  very  severe  the  patient  Tarely 
survives  the  third  day,  and  is  sometimes  cut  off  on  the 
second,  or  even  in  six  and  thirty  or  four  and  twenty  hours. 
But,  where  the  attack  is  less  acute,  the  patient  may  con- 
tinue to  suffer  for  a  week  before  he  reaches  his  tra^c  ter- 
mination. If  he  have  strength  enough  to  survive  the 
ninth  day  he  commonly  recovers,  for  the  paroxysms  di- 
minish in  violence,  the  intervals  of  remission  are  longer, 
and  the  muscles  being  generally  more  relaxed  he  is  able 
to  take  a  little  nourishment.  Through  the  whole  period 
there  is  an  obstinate  costiveness,  partly  from  want  of  food 
in  the  stomach,  but  chiefly  from  an  association  of  the 
mouths  of  the  intestinal  excements  in  the  spasmodic  con- 
8triction« 

The  general  principle  of  cure  is  faf  more  easily  ex- 
pressed than  carried  into  execution.  It  is  that  of  taking 
off  the  local  irritation,  wherever  such  exists,  and  of  tran- 
quillizing the  nervous  erethism  of  the  entire  system.  The 
first  of  these  two  objects  is  of  great  importance  in  thelocked- 
jaw  or  trismus  of  infants ;  for  by  removing  the  viscid  and 
acrimonious  meconium,  or  whatever  other  irritant  is 
lodged  in  the  stomach  or  bowels,  we  can  sometimes  effect 
a  speedy  cure  without  any  other  medicine.  Castor  oil  is 
by  far  the  best  aperient  on  this  occasion,  and  it  may  be 
given  both  by  the  mouth  and  in  injections.  But  if  this 
do  not  succeed  we  shoidd  have  recourse  to  powerful  ano- 
d3mes ;  and  of  these  the  best  by  far  i&  opium,  which 
should  be  administered  from  three  to  five  drops  in  a  dose, 
according  to  the  age  of  the  patient.  Musk  and  the  host 
of  antispasmodics  have  been  tried  so  often  with  so  little 
success  that  it  is  not  worth  while  to  put  the  smallest  de- 
pendence upon  them:  nor  has  the  warm  or  cold  bath 
produced  effects  sufficiently  general  or  dedsive,  to  allow 
us  to  lose  any  time  in  trusting  to  their  operation.  They 
may  be  employed,  however,  as  auxiliaries ;  but  our  sheet- 
anchor  must  be  opiiun,  which  if  the  spastic  action  have 
made  much  advance  when  we  first  see  the  patient,  should 
instantly  be  employed  in  conjuncti<m  with  the  preaqribed 
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aperient.     By  taking  off  the  constriction  from  the  intesti-     Oxn.  l 

Bal  canal,  and  thus  restoring  and  quickening  the  peristal-  s^^a 

tie  motion,  it  may  even  expedite  the  dejections.  Tcunus. 

In  trismus  or  tetanus  from  wounds  or  sores,  the  local  ^    .     ; 

....  .1111  •     .  1      /.  Treatment 

ivntalion  is  not  so  easily  subdued :  nor  is  its  removal  of  of  trUmus 
so  much  importance,  though  in  no  case  of  small  moment.  J'  ^tanui 

„  !•        ^  ......        from  wounds 

But,  generally  speaking,  the  spastic  action  is,  m  these  in-  or  sores. 
stances,  as  much  dependent  upon  constitutional,  as  upon  Spastic 
topical  irritability,  and  when  it  has  been  once  excited  it  as  much^'^ 
will  run  through  its  career,  whether  the  local  cause  con-  dependent 
tkiue  or  not.     It  is  owing  chiefly  to  this  fact  that  the  best  su^uUonAi 
and  most  active  plan  of  cure  so  often  fails  of  success ;  and  f.*Tf.*^ 
the  most  cautious  practitioners  hesitate  in  their  prognos-  andben^' 
tications,  whatever  be  the  march  of  symptoms,  for  the  ^^^  ^^^ 
first  four  or  five  days.     "  From  the  state  of  the  pulse,*^  the  latter 
says  Dr.  Hennen,  "  I  have  derived  no  clue  to  either  the  ^  ceased. 
]^oper  treatment  or  the  prdbable  event :  it  has,  in  the  ?^J^^ 
cases  I  have  met  with,  been  astonishingly  unaffected,  cuityof 
From  the  state  of  the  skin  I  have  been  left  equally  in  the  j^^ST*^ 
dark.     Sweating,  which  some  have  imagined  critical,  I 
have  seen  during  the  whole  course  of  the  disease,  and 
attended  with  a  most  pungent  and  peculiar  smell,  while 
in  others  it  has  never  appeared  at  idl :  and  suppuration, 
which  is  generally  interrupted,  I  have  seen  continue  un- 
wSeded  by  the  spasms.    Even  the  process  of  healing, 
which,  it  would  be  reas<«able  to  conclude,  should  be  alto- 
gether put  a  stop  to,  has  gone  on  apparently  uninfluenced 
by  the  disease :  and  in  the  most  severe  case  I  ever  saw, 
which  occurred  after  a  shoulder-jomt  amputation,  sent 
into  Elvas  from  before  the  lines  of  Badajos,  the  life  of 
the  patient  and  the  perfect  healing  of  the  wound  were 
terminated  on  the  same  day.**^    So  powerftdly  does  the 
constitutional  irritability  operate  in  many  cases  after  the 
the  disease  has  once  displayed  its  hideous  features,  and 
fender  the  local  treatment  of  subordinate  importance. 

-In  numerous  instances,  however,  a  change  in  the  con-  Local  im- 
dition  of  the  wound  has  produced  a  beneficial  result;  and  ho^J^^** 
hence  various  means  have  been  resorted  to  for  the  purpose  often  highly 
of  effecting  such  a  change,  Ju  local  bleeding,  anodyne  ^^®«'*"«= 
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applications  to  allay  the  morbid  sensibility;  resinous,  tere^ 
binthinate,  or  mercurial  stimulants  to  exdte  a  new  action  ; 
and  amputation  of  the  diseased  limb.  The  first  of  these 
three  jdans  is  the  ordinary  n^ode  of  practice,  and  in  full 
plethoric  habits  it  has  sometimes  proved  favouraUe;  the 
second  plan  seems  to  have  been  very  generally  employed  by 
Baron  Larrey,  who  occasionally  used  stimulants  of  a  finr 
higher  power,  as  pencilling  the  wound  with  lunar  caustie^ 
or  an  application  of  the  actual  cautery.  It  is  upon  thia 
principle  of  counter-irritation  that  advantage  has  somieN 
times  been  derived  from  needle-puncturing,  of  which  the 
periodical  journals  have  lately  finnished  us  with  various 
examples* :  and,  by  the  French  pathologists,  from  an  em* 
ployment  of  strychnine  or  the  active  alkaline  part  of  mox 
vomica,  where  the  disease  has  not  been  {nrimarily  mdiieed 
by  this  irritant  f .  Amputation  seems  to  have  answcxed 
in  a  few  cases,  if  we  may  give  full  credit  to  thoae  who 
have  chiefly  tried  and  recommended  it^  ;  but  it  is  at  be9t> 
a  clumsy  and  desperate  kind  of  remedy ;  and,  for  reasons 
already  assigned,  must  be  often  altogether  inefficient  if  it 
do  not  add  to  the  constitutional  erethism. 

The  general  treatment  has  consisted  in  a  firee  nse  of 
opium ;  salivation ;  the  hot  or  cold  bath ;  and  wine  or 
ardent  spirits,  in  some  instances  so  fiir  as  to  produce  in^ 
toxication.  Dr.  Cross  gives  a  case  in  which,  after  odiev 
medicines  had  been  used  in  vain,  and  every  hqpe  seemed 
to  £ul,  the  patient  was  inebriated  with  spirits,  and  kept  in 
this  state  for  ten  days,  with  the  result  o£  a  perfect  £»• 
covery§*  A  generous  use  of  wine  appears  to  be  abnosfc 
indispensable,  and,  considering  the  oidinary  ocmstitulioa 
in  winch  the  disease  occurs,  the  difficulty  of  su{^KNrtiag 
the  system  by  common  means,  and  the  gt^st  sensorial  «u 
haustion  which  is  perpetually  taking  place,  it  is  far  firom 
difficult  to  explain  in  what  manner  it  operates  beneficially  t 


•  London  Med.  R^ot.  Vol  xx.  p.  408.    Caae  fiirttished  by  Mr*  FuMh. 

f  M.  Coze.  Remarques  sur  la  Niix  Vomique,  Ste. 

i  Silvester, Med.  Ob8.and  Inquir.i.  Art.  j.    Whiter  Med.0b8»  and  loq.  ii» 
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but  intozicftlioii  is  a  firan^  experiment,  and,  where  it      6iy.  I. 
succeeds  once,  we  have  reascm  to  ai^jHrehend  it  would  kill  ^^J^ 
m  a  hunAred  instances.  Teunus. 

The  waim  and  the  cold  bath  have  each  at  fhem  a  x^^t. 
femich  better  daim  to  attention ;  and  their  votaries  are  so  butmtoxica- 
aqually  divided  that  it  is  no  easy  matter  to  say  which  is  tionadespe- 
most  strongly  recommended.     The  latter  demands  more  ^u^"' 
general  strength  in  the  system  than  the  former :  but  nei-  Warm  and 
Iher  of  them  are  to  be  depended  upon  except  as  an  auxi-  ^^i^^'*^^- 
liary.   The  cold  bath  has  the  authority  <tf  Dr.  Lind  in  its 
fiivonr*,  and  has  in  some  instances  been  tried  with  success 
in  America*!-. 

Sfarcsry,  in  various  forms,  has  been  had  recourse  to  Marem^ 
frcBtt  a  vwy  early  period:  and,  on  the  auAority  of  Dr.  ^U)«dte* 
Stoll,  has  occasionally  been  used  for  Ae  purpose  of  ex-  uii^^on* 
ckn^  safivation.  On  what  ground  it  has  been  oirried  to 
iiUm  extent  I  do  not  know,  except  it  be  that  a  pretty  free 
Ibw  of  saliva  from  the  moudi  spontaneously  has,  by  many 
petsens,  been  regarded  as  a  favourable  sign.  The  disease, 
luywever,  does  not  seem  to  be  accompanied  with  any  sym- 
ptom that  can  be  called  critical ;  and  it  is  h^iee  probaUe 
tibat  this  spontaneous  flow  of  saliva  is  nodiing  more  than 
fl  result  of  tibe  violent  action  and  ahemating  relaxation  of 
all  die  parts  about  the  fiiuces.  Nevertheless,  salivation 
3vhepe  it  has  been  accomplished,  is  said  by  many  writes 
to  have  been  serviceable,  though  I  know  of  no  practitioner 
-who  has  reHed  on  it  alone.  And,  in  r^idity,  such  is  the 
rapidly  with  wUch  both  trkonas  and  tetanus  usually 
nardi  firward  where  they  have  once  taken  a  hold  on  the 
8y8tein,t]iat  we  have  seldmm  time  to  avail  ourselves  of  tbis 
iDode  of  core,  were  its  preteneoims  still' more  decisive  dian 
Aey  swm  to  be.  It  is  most  «accessftilly  easfiffjed  after 
ccqmms  voaesection,  and  in  conjunction  with  opium. 

Opium,  mdeed,  in  evei^  stage  and  every  variety  of  both  ^^.  ^ 
tetanus  Md  loeked-jaw,  is  the  remedy  on  whidi  we  are  to  a^en^ 
ylaceourchief  if  not  our  <mly  dependence.    But  to  give  ^""J^ 

•  Eisay  on  Diieases  in  Hot  CHmaUa,  p.  857.  ^o"^ 
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it  a  full  chance  of  success  it  should  be  administered  in 
very  free  doses^  and  it  is  not  easy  for  us  to  be  too  firee  in 
its  use.  In  the  Edinburgh  Medical  Commentaries*  we 
have  a  case  in  which  five  hundred  grains,  were  taken 
within  seventeen  days,  which  is  about  thirty  grains 
a-day :  and  in  the  Edinburgh  Journal  f,  another  case,  iii 
which,  after  smaller  doses  along  with  calomel,  the  practi- 
tioner at  last  gave  a  drachm  of  solid  opium  at  one  tamei 
This,  however,  proved  too  high  a  dose ;  for  the  induced 
stupor  was  accompanied  with  very  laborious  respiraticm, 
and  nearly  an  extinction  of  the  pulse,  and  the  patient  was 
obliged  to  be  roused  by  stimulants.  He  recovered  ulti- 
mately. Yet  in  the  West  Indies  opium  is  often  carried 
with  the  most  beneficial  effects  to  as  great  an  extent 
as  this,  though  not  at  oace.  Thus  Dr.  Gloster  of  St 
John^s,  Antigua,  gave  to  a  negro,  labouring  under  tetanus 
from  an  exposuxe  to  the  night  air,  not  less  than  twenly 
grains  every  three  hours,  in  conjunction  with  musk,  cin- 
nabar, and  other  medicines :  and  continued  it  with  but 
little  abatement  for  a  term  of  seventeen  days,  in  the  course 
of  which  the  patient  took  five  hundred  grains  of  this  nar- 
cotic. For  the  first  six  days  little  benefit  seemed  te  be 
effected,  but  after  this  period  the  symptoms  gradually  de- 
clined under  the  same  perseverance  in  the  medicine ;  and 
in  thirteen  days  more  they  were  so  much  diminished  that 
no  ftirther  assistance  was  thought  necessary. 

If  there  be  any  thing  which  adds  to  die  jBcdative  power 
of  opium  in  this  disease  it  is  sudonfics,  and  particularly 
ipecacuan.  And  upon  this  subject  Dr.  Latham  has  given 
a  valuable  paper  in  the  Medical  Transaction^^  in  which 
he  offers  examples  of  faUure  in  the  use  oiJamestB  powder, 
when  used  either  alone  or  in  alternation  with  ojHum ;  \mt 
of  ftill  success  by  uniting  the  two  powers  of  the  narcotic 
and  the  sudorific,  though  he  afterwards  prefisrred  ipeca- 
cuan to  James's  powder,  and  prescribed  it  in  the  fcmn  of 
the  omipound  powder  of  this  name.     He  gives  cases  in 


•  Vol  I.  p.  88. 
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which  he  employed  this  oompound  in  very  severe  sttftcks,      <^^- 1. 
and  sometimes  in  what  seemed  to  be  its  last  stage  of  the  sli^a 
disease,  with  an  immediate  arrest  of  its  symptoms,  and  Tetumf. 
progressively  a  perfiect  restoration  to  health.     His  doses  T^tmeDt. 
consisted  of  ten  grains  repeated  every  three  or  four  hours. 
In  no  instance  was  there  any  unusual  inclination  to  sleep, 
how  loag  soever  this  treatment  was  continued,  whidi  in 
(me  case  was  for  a  forrtnight :  nor  was  there  any  degree  of 
sickness,  nor  any  other  inconvenience,  except  that  ef  a 
perspiration  troublesome  from  its  excess*. 

It  is  only  necessary  to  observe  further  that  durimr  the  ^f^  ^5^ 

^  ,  ^  ^  .  P    ,        tilation  of 

treatment  ^ther  of  tnsmus  or  tetanus,  a  very  particular  esaentudUn- 
attention  should  be  ^d  to  ventilate  the  chamber  with  porttnce. 
pure  air :  and  especially  to  purify  the  air  of  dose  and 
crowded  hospitals,  without  which  no  plan  of  treatment  in 
the  world  can  be  of  any  avail.     We  should  also  remove,  '^^^^^^Jf^ 
if  possible,  the  costiveness  to  which  the  bowels  are  so  pe-  of  cosUve- 
culiarly  sul)ject,byt»ome  gentle  aperient :  for  it  sometimes  ^^^^^ 
happens,  not  only  in  infimtile  trismus  or  tetanus,  but  in  rienus 
that  firom  obstructed  perspiration,  or  edd  and  damp- 
ness, that  die  primary  cause  of  irritation  is  seated  in  the 
bowels :  while,  whatever  accumulation  takes  place  in  this 
quarter,  during  the  course  of  the  disease,  may  add  to  and 
exacerbate  the  general  erethism.     At  the  same  time  no-  but  draiik 
thing  can  be  more  mischievous  than  die  drastic  purges  ^|![^niis- 
which  practitioners  are  apt  to  give  at  the  commencement  chierout. 
of  this  disease,  consisting  of  jalap,  scammony,  and  aloes. 
We  have  have  already  seen  that  the  general  exdtemait  Explained. 
is  80  extreme  that  the  slightest  occasional  irritation,  even 
diat  of  changing  the  position  of  the  head,  is  sometimes 
sufficient  to  produce  a  return  of  the  spasms :  and  hence 
there  can  be  nothing  more  likdy  to  do  it  than  the  griping ' 
effiects  of  such  acrimonious  medidnes.    And  it  will  be  far 
srfer  to  pass  by  the  constipation  altogether,  than  to  at- 
tempt to  remove  it  by  such  dangerous  means.     The  best 
medicine  is  castor  oil,  which  may  be  given  either  by  the 
mouth  or  in  the  form  of  iiyections :  and  if  this  do  not 
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SPASMODIC  CONSTRICTION  OF  THE  MUSCLES  OT  THE 
chest;  supervening  to  the  bite  OF  A  RABID  ANI- 
MAL ;  USUALLY  PRECEDED  BY  A  RETURN  OF  PAIN  AND 
INFLAMMATION  IN  THE  BITTEN  PART  !  GREAT  REST- 
LESSNESS, HORROR,  AND  HURRY  OP  MIND. 

The  Greek  term  for  rabies  was  lyssa  :  and  the  anti- 
quity of  the  disease  is  sufficiently  established  from  its 
being  referred  to  several  times  under  this  name  by  Homer 
in  his  IMad,  who  is  perpetually  making  his  Grecian 
heroes  compare  Hector  to  a .  mad-dog  niva  Ku<ra'nriifa^ 
which  is  the  term  used  by  Teucer ;  while  Ulysses,  speak- 
ing of  him  to  Achilles,  says, 

So  with  a  furious  Ltssa  was  he  stung. 

The  author  has  ventured  to  restore  ihe  Greek  terra, 
not  only  as  being  more  classical,  but  as  being  far  more 
correct  than  the  technical  term  of  the  present  day,  which 
is  hf/draphobiaj  or  water-dread;  since  this  is  by  no  means 
It  pathognomic  symptom ;  being  sometimes  found  in  other 
diseases ;  occasionally  ceasing  in  the  present  towards  the 
dose  of  the  career ;  and,  though  almost  always  observable 
among  mankind,  in  numerous  instances  wanting,  even 
firom  the  commencement,  in  rabid  dogs,  wolves,  and  other 

«  ltfad,u.S37. 
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linimals.     "  Constat  repetitfi,''  says  Sauvages,  "  apud  g^^^t^JV, 
€rallo-provinciales  experientid,   canes  lupoeque  rabidos  Entaate 
bibisse,  manducasse,  flumen  transasse,  ut  olim  Marologn,  ^^^^ 
et  bis  Forolivii  observatum,  adeoque  nee  cibum  nee  potum 
aversari.'"     The  same  fiict  is  affirmed  of  rabid  wolves  in 
a  case  given  by  Trecourt  in  his  Chirur^cal  Memoirs  and 
Observations.     Dr.  James  in  like  manner  relates  the  case 
of  a  mad-dog  that  both  drank  milk  and  swam  through  a 
piece  of  water* ;  and  one  or  two  similar  cases  are  said  to  and'said  to 
have  occurred  among  mankind  f;   though  even   here  a  ^"^^"JJli^t 
spasmodic  constriction  of  the  muscles  of  the  chest,  and  in  nuiDkind, 
sometimes  of  the  throat,  seems  to  have  been  present. 
Dr.  Vaughan,  indeed,  gives  the  case  of  a  patient  who 
called  for  drink  through  the  whole  course  of  the  disease, 
and  only  ceased  to  ask  for  it  a  short  time  before  his 
death. 

I  have  occasionally  met,  on  the  contrary,  with  a  few  Hydropho^ 
obstinate  cases  of  hydrophobia,  or  water-dread,  without  tjm^fo^nd 
any  connexion  with  rabies :  one  especially*  in  a  yofmg  without 
lady  of  nineteen  years  of  age,  of  a  highly  nervous  tem*  Exraplified. 
perament,  which  was  preceded  by  a  very  severe  tooth- 
ache and  catarrh.     The  muscles  of  the  throat  had  no 
constriction,  except  on  the  approach  of  liquids,  and  the 
patient  through  the  whole  of  the  disease,  which  lasted  a 
week,  was  able  to  swallow  solids  without  difficulty ;  but 
the  moment  any  kind  of  liquid  was  brought  to  her  a 
strong  spastic  action  took  place,   and   all  the  muscles 
about  the  throat  were  violently  convulsed  if  she  attempt- 
ed to  swallow. 

Similar  examples  are  to  be  found  in  Battini,  Dumas, 
Alibert,  and  several  of  the  medical  records,  and  particu- 
larly one  of  great  obstinacy  in  the  Edinburgh  Medical 
Essays,  which  was  chiefly  relieved  by  repeated  venesec- 
tions j:,  as  the  preceding  case  was  by  large  doses  of  opium. 

*  On  Canine  Madness,  p.  10. 

t  Fehr.  Ntdiricht  von  einer  todslichen  Krankbcit  nach  dem  tolkn 
Hundsbisse.     Gott.  1790,  8to. 

I  Inflammation  of  the  Stomach  with  Hydrophobiai  &e.  by  Dr.  J.  Innes. 
Sd.  Med.  Ess.  L  p.  227. 
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Hydrophotna  it  therefinre  too  general  and  indefinite  a 
term  to  cbaraeterise  the  genus  before  ^us,  unless  we  mean 
to  iadude  under  it  diseases  to  which  it  is  by  no  means 
commonly  applied,  and  which,  in  truth,  have  little  con- 
nexion with  rabies.  Hunauld  has,  indeed,  employed  it 
in  this  extensive  signification^  and  has  hence  made  it 
embrace  no  less  than  seven  distinct  species,  of  which 
two  only  are  irremediable*;  and  Swediaiur  has  followed 
his  example^. 

There  is,  ev^  in  the  present  day,  so  little  satisfi^^rily 
known,  and  so  few  opportimities  of  acquiring  any  prac- 
tical knowledge  concerning  the  general  nature  and  patho- 
logy of  rdbies,  that  it  might,  perhaps,  be  most  prudent 
to  imitate  the  modesty  which  Dr.  Cullen  has  set  us  upon 
this  sutyect,  and  to  let  it  pass  without  a  single  remark. 
Yet  the  following  hints,  derived  firom  the  only  Aree 
cases  in  which  the  author  has  ever  been  consulted,  com- 
pared widi  the  larger  range  of  observation  and  practice, 
of  a  few  other  physicians,  and  especially  the  valuable 
work  of  professor  Trolliet  of  Lyons,  together  with  the 
reflexions  to  which  they  have  given  rise  in  his  own  mind, 
may  afford  a  little  gUmmenng  light  into  the  principle  of 
the  disease,  and  give  an  opportimity  to  succeeding  patho- 
logists of  describing  it  more  perspicuously. 

The  symptoms  enumerated  in  the  definition,  and  es- 
pecially the  constrictive  spasm  that  oppresses  the  mus- 
cles of  deglutition  and  of  the  chest  generally,  sufiidently 
show  that  the  present  species  of  disease  bears  a  very 
dose  analogy  to  the  two  preceding,  in  the  mischief  which 
it  exdtes ;  and,  as  by  fiir  the  most  frequent  cause  of  the 
two  precedii^  spedes  is  the  irritation  of  a  wound  or 
puncture  on  tha  surfiEure  of  the  body,  it  bears  quite  aa 
dose  an  analogy  to  them  in  the  nature  of  its  cause  as  in 
that  of  its  effects. 

We  have  seen  it  to  be  a  law  operating  throughout  the 
animal  system,  that  if  a  morbid  action  commence  in  any 


*  Diicourt  sur  la  Rage,  et  ses  Rcmedes.   Chateaut  Oontier,  1714»  ISmo. 
t  Nov.  Nosol  Meth.  Syst.  vol  i.  p.  61 1. 
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Bort  wlu^ver  df  8  cimtinucms  chain  of  fimctions,  <nr  of    <3sk*  '• 
fibres,  It  onea  produces  a  peculiar  impression  upon  its  Entasb 
extremities;  so  that  the  extremities  themselves  form  in  Ly>f^ 
many  instances,  the  chief  seat  of  distress  and  even  of  ^^^ 
danger :  and  this  more  especially  where  the  one  extre-  luSer 
mity  of  the  chain  becomes  affected  in  consequence  of  the  ^^y  - 
]^nmary  amction  of  the  other.    And  we  have  also  en-  trenitiet, 
deavoiffed  to  show,  from  the  general  course  and  inter-  oftenWd 
mediate  connexions  of  the  nerves  which  supply  the  sur-  here  again 
lace  of  the  body,  and  particularly  the  extremities,  that  •«?»>«*  ^ 
they  constitute  a  direct  fibrous  chun,  of  which  those  that  ^J^j^^ 
are,  in  all  common  cases,  primarily  irritated  by  wounds  or  muatration 
punctures  in  the  spastic  diseases  before  us,  form  the  one  ^jl'jj^ls, 
extremity,  and  those  which  enter  into  the  muscles  of  the 
upper  regions  of  the  chest  and  the  chedcs  the  other*. 
It  is  not  necessary,  therefore,  to  travel  over  the  same 
ground  again ;  the  reader  may  turn  to  it  at  his  leisure : 
and  he  will  find  that  we  have  hence  endeavoured  to  trace 
out  something  of  the  means  by  which  trismus  and  tetanus 
are  produced  by  simple  wounds  or  punctures  in  the  limbs, 
and  especially  in  an  irritable  habit. 

Now  if  the  reasoning  be  sound,  as  applied  to  ftisnius  and  equally 
and  tetanus,  it  must  be  equally  good  as  applied  to  lyssa;  to  fyu^^^ 
and  will  induce  us  to  expect  a  more  complicated  disease  which,  for 
and  a  still  more  severe  and  desperate  result ;  as  we  have,  reJm% 
in  the  present  instance,  not  merely  an  ordinary  and  maybe 
medianical,  but  a  specific  and  chemical  source  of  irrita-  ^^u^  . 
tion  to  encounter,  and  so  indecomposible  in  its  nature  f<>^<^"s 
that  it  is  capable  of  lurking  in  the  system,  and  apparoitly  diiml 
in  the  part  where  it  may  chance  to  be  deposited,  for 
wedts  or  even  months  without  losinf  its  activity :  of  con- 
tinuing dormant,  if  there  be  no  suffident  irritability  of 
constitution  or  nervous  fibre  for  it  to  operate  upon,  and 
of  operating  as  soon  as  such  a  condition  may  arrive : 
for  that  some  exciting  cause  is  usually  necessary  to  rouse 
it  into  action,  will  sufficiently  appear  in  the  sequel  of  this 
inquiry.     Sir  Lucas  Pepys,  however.  Dr.  Bardsley,  and 

*  See  the  preceding  Speciei  td  ioit. 
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Otv.  r.     various  other  writ^ra  have  ttade  it  a  question  wheihar  the 
£^^^     *  virus  of  raUes  is  ever  originated,  or  produeed  spontaaie* 
Lysn.         ously,  or  ift  any  other  way  maintained  than  liy  a  direct 
Wheflwr«i    ^^^"*^'"*^^^^^  ^^  ^^^  animal  to  another ;  while  M, 
aisease  tie     Gtfard,  of  Lyons,  has  denied  that  there  is  any  such  thing 
ever  ttpoM^  ^^  gj\^  nuj  Contended  that  ralnes  consists  in  nothing  mam 
Denied  by    than  an  acute  d^jtree  of  local  irritation,  a^  its  effects  on' 
"■°y«         a  highly  mobile  and  excitable  constitution.     We  have 
Girard  of     long,  howevct,  had  various  examples  on  recOrd,  and  have 
recently  been  furnished  with  another  by  Mr.  Gillman,  in 
Prooftof  a    trhich  a  dog  chained  up  in  a  yard,  and  cut  off  from  all 
sp^^neous  jj^^^^u^j^  of  Contamination  by  other  animals,  has  occasion- 
ally been  attacked  with  genuine  lyssa,  and  exhibited  its 
This  princi-  most  dcdsivc  characters.    Professor  TroUiet,  whose  ex** 
S*TroUiH?  ^^^'^^  experience  I  shall  soon  have  occasion  to  advert  t^ 
more  minutely,  while  he  has  no  doubt  of  its  occasional 
spontaneous  origin,  limits  its  appearance  in  this  form  to^ 
the  dog,  the  wdf,  the  fox,  and  the  cat,  b^dieving  liiat  dl 
other  animals  only  receive  it  fixmi  the  one  or  the  other  of 
these  hy  inoculation*. 
Tetmmosi       Nevertheless,  whilst  we  are  thus  establishing  that  the 
^^1^^     symptbins  of  n^es  are  dqpend^it  upon  a  specific  virus,  it 
flicted  dur.   vmy  not  be  foreign  to  remaric  that  most  animals,  wheii 
muchSre    '*"**^  ^  *  ^^8^  degree*  <rf  rage,  ihflict  a  wound  of  a 
irrittUe       much  morc  irritable  kind  than  when  in  a  state  of  traiw 
^^I^I^J^  ^pnUity :  and  we  have  numerous  examples  in  whidi  sudi 
J^!oy^'  wound  has  been  very  difficult  of  cuie,  andnotafewis 
tomepeei^.    whidi  it  has  proved  fatal ;  as  though  at  all  lames,  undcF 
ny  were  m-  ^^  *  ^^^^  ^  excitement,  some  pecuhar  acrunony  was 
<^i^«t^         secreted  wilh  the  saUva.    In  the  Ephemera  of  Naturat 
1^^?^^  Curiosities,  is  an  exampk  of  symptoms  of  hydrophobia  or 
mais.  water-dread,  produced  by  the  bite  of  a  man  worked  op 

into  fiiry-|- ;  mi  in  the  Leipcic  Acta  Eraditonim  is  an-* 
other  instance  <^  the  same  kind^,  though  neither  of  them 
seem  to  have  been  fiM^d.    Mee]apen§,  however,  Wolff|f, 

*  Noveau  Trait4  de  la  Rage^  Observatbns  Qtmques,  Recherchea  d'Ana* 
tomie  Pathologique,  et  Doctrine  de  cette  Maladie.    8vo.    Lyon.     18S0. 
t  Ann.  n.  x.  App.  p.  SiS.  |,Ann.  1768.  p.  I4T. 

$  Obfenr.  Cap.  Lxni.  H  OkMnr.  Med«  Chir.  Lib.  ii.  N.  5. 
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and  Zacutus  Luaitanus"*^  have  each  an  inatanoe  of  such  a     Qnt.  i. 
bifce  terminatiiKg  in  death,  yet  without  hydropholna.     Le  ^^^^^^' 
Cat  gives  a  ease  tff  death  produced  by  the  bite  of  an  en-  Lyssa. 
raged  duckf ;  and  in  a  German  miscellany  of  deserved  ^^*®*- 
repute  we  have  another  of  the  same  kind;^.     The  in-  In  which  it 
stances,  indeed,  are  innumerable ;  but  it  may  be  suflSdent  ^^^t^^ 
lo  observe  further  that  Thiermayer  gives  us  two  cases,  hydropbo- 
Mie  in  which  the  bite  of  a  hen,  and  another  in  which  that  ^^ 
of  a  goose  proved  fatal  on  or  about  the  third  day§,  with- 
out hydrophobia :  and  that  Camerarius  has  an  instance  of  These  state- 
ejrilepsy  iwoduced  by  the  bite  of  a  horse||.  J^l^** 

Marvellous  as  these  facts  may  appear,  it  is  more  con-  rather  than 
ristent  with  reason  to  accredit  them  thspi^to  impugn  the  ''"P'^^ 
host  of  authorities  to  whose  testimony  they  ai^>eal;    And  haTa^pecS^ 
it  hence  seems  to  follow  that  the  passion  of  rage,  whose  ^  ^°^^ 
influence  is  always  ccmsideraUe  on  the  trachea  and  sali^  salivary 
vary  glands,  has  often  a  power  of  stimulating  die  one  or  s^^  ^^ 
odier  of  them,  among  most  animals,  to  the  secretion  of  senetion  of 
an  acrimonious  and  malignant  virus  with  which  the  saliva  ^  &cHmo- 

-  .   •    .   J  niousTirus. 

becomes  tainted.  ^^^  ^^ 

Rabies,  however,  has  sufficiently  shown  itself  to  be  de-  vims  of 
pendent  upon  a  peculiar  virus,  and  capable  of  producing  'fj^  ^^ 
specific  effects;  to  be  sometimes  originated,  and^metimes  itself. 
received  by  communication.   Now  the  only  animals  which  The  only 
have  hitherto  been  ascertained  to  have  a  power  of  origin-  t^J^to 
ating  it  are,  as  just  observed,  several  species  of  the  genus  originate  it 
canis,  as  the  dog,  fox,  and  wolf,  and  one  species  of  the  ^i^^ 
genua  felis,  which  is  the  domestic  cat ;   it  is  probable,  <<^  lands, 
however,  there  are  others  belonging  to  different  classes  baWy  thcT*" 
endowed  with  a  like  power ;  and  some  writers  have  at-  v^^  be- 
tempted  to  bring  instances  from  the  horse,  mule,  ass,  ox,  o^lm.^ 
and  hog,  yet  they  are  not  instances  to  be  depended  upon.  Man  assert- 
In  Kke  manner.  Plater,  I)oppert,  and  even  Sauvages  him-  ^^  ^"^ 
setf,  have  asserted  the  same  of  mankind,  and  have  brought  power:  but 
finrward  a  few  casual  cases  in  support  of  such  assertion.  ^5*f* 

^  '^  alluded  to 
= — _ are  those  of 

•  Prax.  Admir.  Lib.  in.  Obs.  84. 88.  f  Recueil  Periodique,  n.  p.  90.  rftSfS^ 
f  Sannnl.  Med.  Wahmelun.  B.  n.  p.  98.  sions  in^an 

§  In  Goekelu  Consil.  et  Obs.  N.  19.  I  Diss,  de  Epikps.  fr«q.  p.  15.   irritable 
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These,  however,  are,  in  every  instance,  modifications  of 
empathema,  and  especially  of  rage  or  fright,  grafted  on  a 
highly  irritable  temperament,  and  hente  associated  with 
hysterical,  or  some  other  spasmodic  motions. 

Of  the  remote  or  predisposing  causes  of  this  disease  we 
know  nothing.  The  excitement  of  vehement  rage,  putrid 
food,  long  continued  thirst  from  a  want  of  water  to  quench 
it,  severe  and  pinching  hunger,  a  hot  and  sultry  state,  or 
some  other  intemperament  of  the  atmosphere,  have  been, 
in  turn,  appealed  to  as  probable  predispoi\ent8,  but  the 
appeal  in  no  instance  rests  on  any  authority.  That  the 
stimulus  of  vehement  rage  will  often  produce  a  peculiar 
influence  affectij^^  the  saliva,  and  rendering  it  capable,  by 
a  bite,  of  exciting  the  most  alarming  symptoms  of  nerv- 
ous  irritation  we  have  just  shown ;  but  these  symptoms 
are  not  those  of  lyssa ;  and  the  virus,  whatever  it  consists 
in,  appears  to  be  of  a  differait  kind.  Putridity  is,  per* 
haps,  the  ordinary  state  in  which  dogs  and  cats  obtain  the 
ofPal,  on  which,  for  the  most  part,  they  feed :  they  show 
no  disgust  to  it,  and  it  offers  a  cause  far  too  general  for 
the  purpose.  In  long  voyages,  again,  when  a  crew  has 
been  without  water,  and  reduced  to  short  provisions,  dogs 
have  been,  in  inniunerable  instances,  known  to  die  both 
of  thirst  and  hunger  without  betraying  any  signs  of  genu- 
ine rabies.  That  a  peculiar  intemperament  of  the  atmo- 
sphere may  at  times  be  a  cause,  it  is  impossible  to  deny ; 
but  the  disease,  even  when  of  spontaneous  origin,  has  ajf- 
peared  under,  periiaps,  every  variety  of  meteorological 
change,  atad  seems  to  be  far  less  common  in  hot  and  tro- 
pical regions  than  in  those  oi  a  more  moderate  tempera- 
ture :  for  it  is  not  known,  except  by  report,  in  South  A«- 
merica,  though  it  is  said  to  have  occasionally  appeared  in 
the  West  Indies,  as  I  have  been  repeatedly  informed  by 
intdligent  residents  in  those  quarters ;  while  M.  Volney 
tells  us  that  it  is  equally  uncommon  in  £^ypt  and  Syria« 
and  Mr.  Barrow,  at  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope  and  in  the 
interior  of  the  country,  where  the  Caf&es  fi^  their  dogs 
on  nothing  but  putrid  meat,  and  this  oftoi  in  the  hi^est 
degree  of  ofFensiveness. 
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It  is  not  improbable  that  several  of  these  may  occanoo*     ^""vm 
ally  become  exciting  causes ;  but  it  is  hence  obvious  that  Enta^ift 
they  wre  not  comf^tent  of  themselves  to  produce  the  dis*  ^^ 
ease.     Some  of  them  indeed  have  been  put  to  a  direet  seveni  of 
test,   and  have  explicitly  proved  their  incimipetency.  the  above 
Thus  in  the  wards  of  the  Veterinary  Schod  at  AKbrt,  ^^S^"^, 
three  dogs  were  shut  up  and  made  the  Subjects  of  express  citing 
experiments.    One  was  fed  with  salted  meats,  and  totally  2*^i^"* 
restrained  firom  drinking :  the  second  was  allowed  nothing  MivetiD- 
but  water;  and  the  third  allowed  neither  food  nor  drink  ^^a^ 
of  any  kind.     The  first  died  on  the  forty-&rst  day  of  the  the  diseue^ 
experiment,  the  second  on  the  thirty-third  day ;  and  the  ^oois  of 
third  on  the  twenty-fifth ;   not  one  <rf  them  evincing  the  tion."*^"^" 
fili^test  symptom  of  rabies. 

That  Ae  specific  virus  of  rabies  is  less  volatile  and  V^  specific 
active  than  many  other  kiiuls  of  morbid  poisons  is  deat  rabies  less 
firom  the  fact  that  it  is  never  found  diffiased  in  the  atim*  activeand 

,  ,  •  -I  yi        .  Tolatile  than 

sphere,  so  as  to  produce  an  epidemy ;  that  it  never  ope*  many  mor- 
rates  on  those  who  are  most  susceptiUe  of  its  infiuenoe  ex-  ^  poiion^ 
cept  when  accompanied  with  a  wound  or  inserted  into  thd  JhaHre^biu 
cutis* ;  and  that,  even  in  this  case,  it  usually  requires  in  ten  rarely 
mankind,  and  probably  also  in  other  animals,  some  auX4.  "^^- 
iHaiyexcHement  to  enable  it  to  cany  forwwl  the  prdces.  ^^ 
of  assimilation :  for  it  ranely  happens  that  all  the  men  or  than  one 
quadrupeds  that  are  bitten  by  a  rabid  dog  sufierfrom  the  ^^^y: 
inoculation.     Mr.  Hunter,  indeed,  gives  an  instance  in  ^^  ^^^^^ 
which  out  of  twenty  persons  who  were  bitten  by  the  same  also  ^e 
dog  only  one  received  the  disease.     This  want  of  activity  y^^g^f*^ 
is  a  happy  circumstance,  as  it  affords  an  important  intet^  usually 
valfiwr  medical  treatinent,  if  we  should  ever  be  so  fortu-  ^^J^Sfe 
nate  as  to  hit  upon  any  curative  process  that  may  be  de^  injury  and 
pended  upon.    At  the  same  time  I  cannot  avoid  again  to  ^ 
observe  that  as  this  virus  is  less  Volatile  tfam  mast  edkevB,  ml^inde- 
il  18  perhaps  less  indeeomposible  than  a^^y  of  liidm^  atid  ^mpoaUe 
faniee  is  capal^  of  remaining  ih  a  deflnaalaMlttDaffB^ted  other?*^ 
slate,  in  any  pa»t  of  the  system,  mto  whfeh  k}m»  been  and  hence 
recoved  by  iMsettiott,  for  a  filr  hmg»  peiMT  than  an>  f?^^^^^ 

~- ''■'■■     '     xnant  for  a 
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Other  known  contagion  whatever.  It  is  generally  calcu- 
lated, but  I  do  not  know  upon  what  data,  that  of  those 
who  are  exposed  to  the  venom  about  one  in  four  matured 
the  complaint,  and  the  rest  escape. 

When  the  disease  has  once  fixed  itself  among  a  laj^ 
establishment  of  hounds,  it  has  been  said  that  the  acrimo- 
ny of  the  poison  becomes  more  concentrated  and  active ; 
operates  through  an  unbroken  skin,  and  even  taints  the 
atmosphere.  There  is,  however,  no  solid  foundation  for 
such  an  opinion ;  and  though  the  disease  runs  rapidly 
from  one  dog  to  another,  and  it  may  be  difficult  in  many 
cases  to  trace  the  marks  of  a  bite,  yet  considering  that  the 
smallest  and  most  imperceptible  scratch  of  a  tooth  may  be 
a  sufiicient  medium  of  infection,  and  that  every  inoculated 
dog  adds  to  the  sources  from  which  it  may  be  derived, 
there  is  no  difficulty  in  accounting  for  such  rapidity  of 
spread  without  ascribing  anomalies  to  the  laws  by  which 
it  is  regulated.  Heister,  indeed,  has  given  a  case  of  lys- 
sa,  in  one  of  the  foreign  collections,  produced  in  a  man 
by  his  having  merely  put  into  his  mouth  the  cord  by 
which  the  mad  dog  had  been  confined :  but  as  in  this  in- 
stance there  was  probaUy  some  ulceration  in  the  mouth 
at  the  time,  there  is  nothing  marvellous  in  its  production. 
Palmarius,  in  like  manner,  relates  the  case  of  a  peasant 
who,  in  the  last  stage  of  the  disease,  communicated  it  to 
his  children  in  kissing  them  and  taking  leave  of  them*. 
Yet  unless  we  could  be  certain  that  there  were  no  cracks 
or  other  ^res  on  the  lips,  and  no  eruption  on  the  cheeks 
of  these  diildren,  the  example  affords  no  proof 

I  can  distinctly  state  that  I  have  seen  the  same  inter- 
communication successively  repeated  between  a  rabid 
young  man  and  a  young  woman  to  whom  he  was  be^ 
trothed,  and  who  could  not  be  restrained  from  such  a 
token  of  a£Pection,  without  any  evil  consequences;  not- 
withstanding that  the  patient  was  labouring  at  that  time 
under  hydrophobia  and  all  the  severest  marks  of  the 
disease  which  destroyed  him  in  a  tew  hours  afterwards. 


De  Moifo.  Contagioi.  p.  d66.    Paris,  ito.  1518. 
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and  had  also  a  perpetual  desire  to  spit  his  saliva  about 
the  room.  M.  Trolliet  asserts  not  only  that  the  virus 
will  not  permeate  a  sound  skin,  but  that  it  is  only  con- 
tained in  the  frothy  matter  oommimicated  from  the  lips ; 
and  that  neither  the  blood,  nor  the  secredons  of  any  kind 
are  tainted  with  it,  or  give  rise  to  the  disease,  whatever 
scratch  or  other  injury  may  be  received  during  dissec- 
tion. 

It  has,  still  farther,  been  doubted  whether  the  virus  it- 
self is  capable  of  propagation  fit)m  the  human  subject  to 
any  animal  even  by  inoculation :  but  a  bold  experiment 
of  M.  Magendie  and  M.  Brcschet  has  completely  settled 
this  question ;  for  on  June  19,  1813,  having  collected 
upon  a  piece  of  linen  a  portion  of  the  saliva  of  a  rabid 
man  in  the  last  stage  of  the  disease,  they  inserted  it  under 
the  skin  of  two  dogs  that  were  in  waiting,  both  of  them 
in  good  health ;  of  which  one  became  rabid  on  the  87th 
of  July,  and  bit  two  others,  one  of  which  also  fell  a  victim 
to  the  disease  just  a  month  afterwards. 

The  general  aggregate  of  the  symptoms  point  forcibly 
to  the  nervous  system  as  the  immediate  quarter  of  dis- 
turbance. Such  was  the  opinion  of  Morgagni,  Cullen, 
Percival,  and  Marcet ;  and  such  indeed  is  the  common 
opinion  of  the  present  day.  By  many  writers,  however, 
the  effects  have  been  rather  referred  to  the  sanguiferous 
system  and  regarded  as  a  fever ;  Mangor  describes  it  as 
a  continued  fever  * ;  and  Rush  and  many  otiiers  as  an 
inflammatory  affection ;  J^aAer  as  a  fever  sui  generis  f. 
Nor  is  the  difficulty  in  the  least  degree  removed  by  dis- 
section, for  nothing  can  be  more  at  variance  than  the 
appearances  in  different  cases.  Generally  speaking  the 
fauces  and  parts  adjoining  exhibit  redness  and  inflamma- 
tory characters.  But  while  in  some  instances  these  are 
so  considerable  as  to  be  on  the  point  of  gangrene,  in 
others  there  is  no  inflammatory  a{q>earance  whatever. 
Morgagni  has  examined  and  described  bodies  in  both  these 
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Btates.  Rolfinc  gives  one  or  two  decided  cases  of  the  lat- 
ter sort  * :  while  Feriar  notices  examples  in  which  the  in* 
flammation  of  the  fauces  had  spread  over  the  whole  eso- 
phagus and  even  the  stomach  f ;  and  another  writer  has 
recorded  an  instance  in  which  it  had  descended  to  the 
ileus,  which  was  in  a  state  of  gangrene  j .  In  some  cases 
the  encephalon,  and  even  the  spinal  marrow,  has  appeared 
to  be  as  much  diseased  as  the  fauces ;  the  vessels  turgid ; 
the  plexus  choroides  blackish ;  the  ventricles  loaded  with 
water :  though  in  the  cases  examined  by  M.  Magendie, 
which  were  confined  to  dogs,  there  was  no  appearance  of 
inflammation  either  in  the  brain  or  spine.  Sometimes  the 
lungs  have  be^  inflamed;  sometimes  the  liver,  sometimes 
the  vagina ;  while  die  blood,  according  to  Sauvages,  has 
been  also  found  in  a  dissolved  state,  and,  according  to 
Morgagni,  in  a  state  highly  tenacious  and  coagulable. 
From  all  which  we  can  only  conclude  that  owing  to  the 
violence  of  the  disease,  every  organ  is  greatly  disturbed^ 
and  those  the  most  so  that  in  particular  cases  are  most  se- 
verely affected.  Riedel  asserts  that  among  dogs  a  highly 
effusive  fetor  of  a  peculiar  character  is  thrown  forth  from 
eveiy  part  of  the  body  §  :  but  I  have  not  found  this  re- 
mark confirmed  by  the  veterinary  practitioners  of  our  own 
country;  and  it  certainly  does  not  apply  to  mankind, 
with  an  exception  or  two  that  seem  to  depend  upon  some 
accidental  circumstances ;  for  Wolf  informs  us,  that  in 
one  of  his  patients,  and  a  patient  that  ultimately  recovered, 
the  blood  stunk  intolerably  as  it  was  drawn  from  a  vein ; 
and  a  pati^t  of  Dr.  Vaughan^s  complained  of  a  most  ct- 
fisnsive  smell  that  issued  from  the  original  wound,  but  of 
which  no  one  was  sensible  except  himself.  In  like  man- 
ner the  patient  described  by  Dr.  Marcet,  towards  the  close 
of  the  disease,  complained  loudly  of  an  intolerable  stench 
that  issued  fi^m  his  body  generally,  but  without  being 


^  Dissert  Anat  lib.  i.  cap.  xit 
f  Medic.  Facts  and  Observations,  Vol.  i. 
i  N.  Act.  Nat.  Cur.  VoL  nr.  Obs.  «0. 
S  Act.  Aw4,  Megnni,  Erf.  1757. 
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permved  by  any  other  person  *.    Dissection  in  this  case     <^*^*  I- 
produced  nothing  striking.  Em^'"' 

Dessault,  in  his  treatise  on  rabies,  tells  us  that  he  has  LysM. 
often  met  with  numerous  minute  worms  in  the  heads  of 
those  who  have  died  of  this  disease ;  and  he  hence  re-  o/S^^u 
gards  such  animalcules  as  its  cause.     But  this  writer  was  who  demes 
It  slave  to  the  Linnean  hypothesis  of  invermination,  and  ^^n,  ^^ 
applied  the  same  cause  to  syphilis,  which  he  also  suppos-  malculei. 
ed  to  be  maintained  by  a  transfer  of  vermicules  from  one 
individual  to  another :  and  hence  proposed  to  treat  sy- 
philis, lyssa,  and  itch,  as  diseases  of  a  like  origin,  with  the 
common  antidote  of  mercury ;  and  gives  instances  of  a  suc- 
cess which  no  one  has  met  with  out  of  his  own  practice. 
The  cases,  however,  which  he  describes  had  not  advanced 
to  the  stage  of  water-dread ;  and  in  all  of  them  he  thought 
it  prudent  to  combine  with  his  mercurial  inunction  cold 
bathing,  and  Falmarius'^s  antilyssic  powder. 

Vander  Brock  and,  after  him,  Rahn  maintain  that  the  Whether 
return  of  pain  and  inflammation  to  the  bitten  part,  on  the  irHtaUon 
onset  of  the  disease,  does  not  occur  from  any  virus  which  proceed 
has  hitherto  been  lying  dormant  there,  but  from  the  uni-  do^alit 
versal  excitement  alone.     It  may  be  observed,  however,  «aniniuin, 
in  opposition  to  sucl/  an  opinion,  that  this  local  affection  verwSTex^"'' 
is  in  most  instances  a  prelude  to  the  general  disease,  and  citement. 
forms  the  punctum  saliens  from  which  it  issues ;  as  though  ^***if^'" 
the  contagious  ferment  had  remained  dormant  there,  and  it  oom- 
was  at  length  called  into  action  by  some  exciting  cause.       "?^.  P™t 

There  seems,   nevertheless,  to  be  a  slight  departure  giresrise 
from  the  general  character  of  the  disease  in  a  few  cases,  *^  ^^ 
and  particularly  in  those  that  are  produced  by  the  bite  of  iq  MnT^ 
a  rabid  cat,  whether  the  latter  have  originated  it,  or  re-  rabieifrom 
ceived  it  from  a  rabid  dog,  as  though  by  a  passage  through  ^*°*^ 
the  domestic  cat  the  virus  undergoes  a  similar  change 
to  that  which   takes  place  in  the  virus  of   small-pox, 
when  passing  through  the  system  of  an  individual  which  by  which 
has  previoudy  submitted  to  the  influence  of  cow-pox :  ^^  ^^ 
for,  upon  the  whole,  the  disease  appears  to  evince  some-  to  beren. 


dered  some- 
what less 
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Gw.  I-  what  less  maligiiity,  to  be  more  disposed  to  intermit^  imd 
E^ta^  its  spastic  symptoms,  and  especially  that  of  water^teiad, 
^"f^  to  be  both  less  frequent  and  less  violent :  so  that  in  le- 
-rr^  spect  to  symptoms  we  may  perhaps  mark  out  the  two  fol* 
distinct        lowing  Varieties : 

°"°**  a  Felina.  The  spastic  symptoms  less  acute 

Feline  Rabies.  and  frequently  intermitting;  pro- 

duced by  the  bite  of  a  rabid  cat. 
P  Canina.  The  spastic  constriction,  for  the 

Canine  Rabies.  most  part,  extending  to  the  mus- 

cles of  deglutition,  which  are  vi- 
olently  convulsed  at  the  appear- 
ance or  idea  of  liquids:  pro- 
duced by  the  bite  of  a  rabid  dog, 
wolf,  or  fox. 
m  E.  Lyssa  There  is  a  case  of  feline  babies,  if  it  be  rabies,  in 
Fdine  Morgagni,  and  which  is  copied  from  him  into  Sauvages^ 

KaWcs.  Nosology,  in  which  the  above  distinction  is  so  strongly 
]^^^^_  marked,  that  the  author,  in  the  first  edition  of  his  own 
gagnL  Nosology,  was  induced  to  follow  M.  de  Sauvages'  mode 

of  classifying  it,  and  made  it,  after  him,  a  distinct  species, 
though  he  deviated  from  the  name  under  which  it  occurs 
in  this  justly  celebrated  writer,  which  is  that  of  Anxietas 
k  Morsu*.  The  history  of  the  enraged  cat  is  not  given, 
nor  is  it  certain  that  the  rage  was  that  of  rabies.  The 
master  of  the  animal  was  attacked  and  wounded  both  by 
its  teeth  and  daws.  The  symptoms  took  place  four  days 
In  this  case  after  the  bite,  and  were  confined  to  spasms  of  the  chest 
^<5Sl^*^  without  hydrophobia ;  nor  do  these  seem  to  have  been  of 
great  violence,  for  they  are  described  as  "  magna  prae- 
cordiorum  anxietas^.  Local  and  general  bleedings  were 
useless :  a  frequent  repetition  of  the  warm  bath  afforded 
▼aiescence,  relief;  but  it  only  yielded  to  an  ephemera  with  copious 
p^odicd      gweat.     The  intervals  were  lunar :  for  it  returned  with 

returns^  inn  o 

commeno-  the  full  moon  for  two  years :  the  bitten  part,  as  usual,  first 
utten  wt,    becoming  highly  irritable,  and  the  spasms  or  vehement 

and  con- 

tfy^fflpg  for 

*^  yws,  •  Q^^  TIL  Ord.  L  T.  6, 
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anxiety  of  the  prsecordia  supervening,  which  were  now  re-      Gkv.  t 
liered  by  bleeding.     After  this  period  it  returned  with  f  "e!  Lylw 
every  fourth  fiiU  moon  for  two  years  more,  and  then  ap-  <eiin«. 
pears  to  have  ceased.  ^^^ 

A  few  instances  of  intermission,  with  a  return  of  pe-  ^  few  in. 
riodical  paroxysms,  produced  by  the  bite  of  a  rabid  dog,  stances  of 
are  also  to  be  found  in  the  medical  collections :  of  which  ^rnshare 
Dr.  Peter's  case,  recorded  in  the  Philosophical  Transac-  occurred 
tions*  affords  a  striking  example,  the  paroxysm  returning  ^J|^„.7^'* 
for  many  months  afterwards,  severdy  once  a  fortnight,  or  gtance  re- 
at  every  new  and  ftiU  moon,  and  slightly  at  the  quarters,  pi|^.^ 
or  in  the  intervening  weeks.     Selle,  indeed,  asserts  that  ^^^  j^^^^ 
he  has  met  with  an  instance  of  the  same  kind  of  intermis-  both  wie. 
sion  among  dogs;  and  hence  where  the  individual  re-  ^,^^tp 
covers,  both  varieties  seem  occasionally  to  subside  in  this  terminate  in 

manner.  this  manner. 

Dr.  Fothergill  has  given  two  cases  of  unquestionaUe  ^^'^^'"' 
affection  from  feline  ratnes  produced  by  the  same  animal,  ampiesofaf- 
The  cat  first  bit  the  maid-servant,  and  afterwards  the  fj^^^^w^ 
master  of  the  house,  about  the  middle  of  February.   The  jn  the  one 
wound  inflicted  on  the  maid-servant  remained  open  and  Ji*^""** 
irritable  from  the  first,  and  continued  to  resist  every  ap-  heai,  but  no 
plication  for  many  months ;  it  healed  however,  at  length,  ?*^*^ 
and  no  constitutionid  i^mptoms  supervened.  The  wound  ptoms. 
inflicted  on  the  master  healed  easily  and  in  a  short  time,  in  the  other 
but  in  the  middle  of  the  ensuing  June,  being  four  months  ^!]^^i , 
afterwards,  the  usual  symptoms  of  lyssa  appeared,  yet  with  but  death 
comparatively  slight  and  occasional  water-dread:  inso-  ^^'^'^^ 
much  that  the  patient,  far  firom  resisting  the  use  of  the 
warm-bath,  sometimes  called  for  it,  expressed  a  high  sense 
of  the  comfort  it  afforded  him,  and  was  able  at  times  to 
dash  the  water  over  his  head  with  his  own  hands.  It  ter- 
minated, however,  fatally,  and  with  the  general  symptoms 
of  distress  which  we  shiall  give  presently-f-. 

In  the  Transactions  of  the  Medicid  Society  of  Lon-  Further  iu 
don  I,  we  have  a  highly  interesting  case  of  the  same  kind,  [jI^^^lJ^. 

edcaseinthe 
•  PhiL  Trans.  1746.    No.  475.  Philosophi- 

f  Neue  Betrige  zur  Natur  und  Arzney-wisiienschaft.  B.  lu.  1 18.  eal  Transac- 

\  Mad.  Observ.  and  Inquur.  Vol  v.  lions. 
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which  proved  equally  fatal,  in  geventy-feur  days  flpom  die 
time  of  receiving  the  injury,  and  fifty-eight  hours  firom 
the  commencement  of  the  disease;  all  the  symptoms  more- 
over exhibiting  less  violence  than  usually  occurs  in  canine 
madness,  with  little  or  no  water-dread,  and  consequently 
an  alHlity  to  drink  fluids  to  the  close  of  the  disease,  though 
the  muscles  of  deglutition,  as  well  as  those  of  the  chest, 
evinced  always  some  degree  of  constriction,  with  occa- 
sional exacerbations.  The  patient  was  a  young  lady  of 
eighteen  years  of  age ;  the  attack  was  made  in  the  month 
of  January,  with  both  claws  and  teeth,  by  a  domestic  cat 
that  was  lurking  under  the  bed,  and,  which  though  not 
known  to  be  ill,  had  for  some  time  before  been  observed 
to  be  wild,  and* had  been  roving  in  the  woods.  The 
fate  of  the  animal  is  not  mentioned.  The  lacerated 
parts  were  incised  and  purposely  inflamed  by  the  applica- 
tion of  spirit  of  turpentine.  The  wounds  healed,  and  the 
general  health  of  the  patient  continued  perfect  till  the 
beginning  of  the  ensuing  April,  when  she  was  suddenly 
frightened  by  looking  out  of  a  window,  and  seeing  a  mad- 
dog  pursued  by  a  crowding  populace.  This  proved  an 
exciting  cause.  She  instantly  expressed  alarm,  anxiety, 
and  dejection  of  mind.  In  the  afternoon  she  complained 
of  an  unusual  stiffness  in  moving  her  left  arm,  and  its 
^ense  of  feeling  was  impaired ;  she  discovered  an  aversion 
to  company :  the  irritations  of  noise,  heat,  and  light,  were 
offensive  to  her;  she  avoided  the  fire,  and  f<»rbade  a 
candle  to  be  brought  near  her.  The  rigidity  and  insen- 
sibility of  the  affected  arm  seemed  to  shoot  in  a  line  fitmi 
the  middle  finger  which  had  been  lacerated,  and  was  ac- 
companied with  an  acute  pain  which  terminated  in  the 
glands  of  the  axilla,  where  she  complained  of  a  considar- 
able  swelling.  Yet  neither  of  the  hands  (for  both  had 
been  injured)  were  affected  Kith  discolouration,  tension, 
tumefaction,  or  any  other  mark  of  local  injury,  though  a 
d^;ree  of  lividity  had  been  observed  upon  the  kcentted 
part  of  the  finger  a  short  time  before  the  disease  made  its 


•  Vol  u  Art  IV.  p.  78.  Qvo,   1810. 
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appewance.  ShehadapabfiileoiurtrictiveBeiisationinher  J^"*^. 
diett,  and  Ae  respiration  was  interrupted  by  frequent  «E.LyMa 
sigliings.     The  spasmodic  symptoms  mcreased,  and  at  ^^^ 
length  the  whole  system,  but  especially  the  lungs,  was  nbies. 
affected  with  violent  convulsions :  die  breathing  was  ex- 
quisitely laborious,  but  the  paroxysm  subsided  in  about 
two  minutes.     Frequent  sickness  and  vomiting  followed : 
the  convulsive  spasms  about  the  throat  oUiged  her  to  ^J*^ 
gulp  what  she  swallowed,  and  she  showed  a  slight  re-  thwtmt,  but 
hactance,  but  nothing  more,  to  handling  a  glass  goblet.  5!^l***^ 
The  pulse  was  132  strokes  in  a  minute ;  the  skin  was 
cool,  the  tongue  moist,  the  bowels  open,  the  thirst  urgent, 
without  any  tendency  to  delirium.     She  was  worn  out.  Fatal  ter^ 
however,  by  sensorial  exhaustion  and  distress,  and  at  last  ""*^**"* 
expired  calmly  at  the  distance  of  time  from  the  attack  al- 
ready stated. 

In  the  general  progress  of  canine  rabies,  all  the  above  ^  ^  ^y*^ 
indications  are  greatly  aggravated,  and  the  mind  often  Canine 
participates  in  the  disease  and  becomes  incoherent.  What-  ^^ 
ever  be  the  exciting  cause,  the  wounded  part  almost  al-  ^^^nd^ 
ways,  though  not  universally  so,  takes  the  lead  in  the  g«nena  de- 
train of  symptoms  and  becomes  uneasy,  the  cicatrix  look-  "*^"P"°"' 
ing  red  or  livid,  often  opening  afresh,  and  oozing  forth  a 
little  coloured  serum,  while  the  limb  feels  stiff  and  numb. 
The  patient  is  next  oppressed  with  anxiety,  and  depres- 
sion, and  sometimes  sinks  into  a  melancholy  from  which 
nothing  can  rouse  him.  .  The  pulse  and  general  tempera- 
ture of  the  skin  do  not  at  this  time  vary  much  from  their 
natural  state.     A  stifihess  and  painfid  constriction  are, 
however,  felt  about  the  chest  and  throat ;  the  breathing 
becomes  difficult,  and  is  interrupted  by  sobs  and  deep 
sighs,  as  the  sleep  is,  if  any  be  obtained,  by  starts  and 
frightfrd  dreams.     Bright  colours,  a  strong  light,  acute 
sounds,  particularly  the  soumd  of  water  poured  from  bason 
to  bason,  even  a  simple  agitation  of  the  air  by  a  movement 
of  the  bed-curtains,  is  a  source  of  great  disturbance,  and 
will  often  bring  on  a  paroxysm  of  general  convulsions,  or 
aggravate  the  tetanic  constriction.     The  patient  is  tor- 
mented with  thirst,  but  dares  not  drink ;  the  sight  or  even 
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One.  I.  idea  of  liquids  making  him  shudder:  his  eye  is  haggard, 
^X'Lym  gl*8sy,  fixed  and  tuigid  with  blood  from  the  violence  of 
canina.  the  Struggle :  his  mouth  filled  with  a  t^iacious  saliva, 
^J^        in  which  we  Jiave  already  shown,  lurks  the  secreted  and 

poisonous  miasm,  and  he  is  perpetually  endeavouring  to 

hauk  it  up  and  spit  it  away  from  him  in  every  direction ; 

often  desiring  those  around  him  to  stand  aside  as  con> 
Sound  made  sdous  that  he  might  hereby  injure  them.  The  sound 
'haafrwi     ^^^^^  ^8  *^^  made, from  the  great  oppression  he  labours 

under,  and  his  vehem^it  effort  to  excrete  the  tough  and 


^^  adhesive  phlqpn,  is  often  of  a  very  singular  kind ;  and, 
piiiegm,  has  being  sometimes  more  acute  than  at  others,  as  well  as  quick 
rw«mbUnce  *^^  sudden,  and  also  frequently  repeated,  like  every  other 
to  the  bark-  motion  of  the  body,  has  ocasionally,  to  a  warm  and  pre- 
iUberlelhe'  P^s^^^^  imagination,  seemed  to  be  a  kind  of  barking  or 
vulgar  idea    yelping.     And  hence,  probably,  the  vulgar  idea  that  a 

tient^sreaU  '^^'^^  ^^®  ^**  ^  *  ^^  ^  *  common  symptom  of  the 
barking.  disease.  The  restlessness  is  extreme,  and  if  the  patient 
attempt  to  lie  down  and  compose  himself,  he  instantly 
starts  up  again,  and  looks  wildly  round  him  in  unutteraUe 
Forcible  de-  anguish.  ^^  On  going  into  the  room,""  says  Dr.  Munckley, 
1^^^*^°  describing  the  case  of  a  patient  to  whom  he  had  been  called, 
Munckley.  and  the  author  can  bear  witness  to  the  accuracy  of  his 
very  forcible  delineation,  ^^  we  found  him  sitting  up  in 
his  bed,  with  an  attendant  on  each  side  of  him :  he  was 
in  violent  agitaticm  of  body ;  moving  himself  about  with 
great  vehemence  as  he  sat  in  the  bed,  and  tossing  his  anns 
from  side  to  side.  On  seeing  us  he  bared  oneof  his  anns, 
and,  striking  it  with  all  his  force,  he  cried  out  to  us  with 
the  greatest  eagerness  to  order  him  to  be  let  blood.  His 
eyes  were  redder  than  the  day  before ;  and  there  was  added 
to  the  whole  look  an  appearance  of  horror  and  despair 
greatly  beyond  what  I  had  ever  seen  either  in  madness  or 
in  any  other  kind  of  delirium, ^  The  patient  was,  never- 
theless, ^^  perfectly  in  his  senses  at  this  time ;  and  there 
was  not  the  least  appearance  of  danger  of  his  biting  any 
person  near  him;  nor,  among  the  variety  of  motions  whidb 
he  made,  was  there  any  which  looked  like  attempting  to 
snap  or  bite  at  any  thing  within  his  reach :  and  they  who 
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were  about  him  had  no  ap^ehenrion  of  his  dcnng  this**^  *     Onr.  I. 
The  patt^t  had  at  this  time  reached  the  third  day  of  the  ^^Lym^ 
disease,  and  eiqdred  about  two  hours  after  Dr.  Munckley  canina. 
hadlefkhim.  ^^ 

There  is,  howeyer,  a  considerable  differenoe  in  many  someofthc 
of  the  symptoms  which  characteriae  the  progress  of  this  symptoms 
malady,  derived  from  difference  of  age,  idosyncrasy,  or  J^J^  ^^ 
some  other  casualty,  so  that  it  is  possible  no  two  cases  djflferin 
predsdy  parallel  each  other.  The  volume  of  the  Medical  caunT' 
Transactions  from  which  I  have  just  quoted,  contains  Exempli- 
three  instances  of  lyssa  communicated  by  different  practi- 
tioners.   In  the  first,  which  is  Dr.  Munckley'^s,  no  notice  Bitten  part 
whatever  is  taken  of  the  original  bite,  which  was  both  ^"^^^^^ : 
in  the  hand  and  cheek,  from  a  fitvourite  lap^og,  and  y^  sy<^h 
the  patient  does  not  seem  to  have  had  any  return  of  pain  ge^l^r^y 
or  irritation  in  these  organs.     In  the  second  case,  which  <<>raisthe 
is  that  of  a  lad  of  fifteen  years  of  age,  the  bite,  which  ^ 
was  in  the  leg,  was  so  small  that  it  was  scarcely  percep- 
tible at  the  time,  and  from  first  to  last  never  gave  the 
least  uneasiness-f .     In  the  third  case,  which  is  that  of  an 
adult  woman,  the  disease  was  preceded  by  the  ordinary 
pceludeof  torpor,  stifBsess,  and  tingling  in  the  bitten  part, 
shooting  upwards  to  the  trunk ;(.     In  the  first  case,  the  Commonly 
patient^s  mind  never  wandered  to  the  last. moment  of  life,  never'"^ 
which  is  a  common  character  of  the  disease;  in  the  se^  wanders: 
cond  and  third,  both  were  fiuriously  mad,  bit  themselves,  p^t  is 
the  bed-dothes,  and  whatever  else  fell  in  their  way.     In  *oinetimet 
all  of  them,  however,  there  was  a  severe  hydrophobia,  ungo1*er&. 
and  in  all  of  them  the  pulse  did  not  essentially  vary  «i>ie. 
from  its  common  standard.     The  first  died  on  the  third  „uch '    ^ 
day ;  the  two  last  recovered ;  the  one  under  a  treatment  ci^mged 
wUch  consisted  principally  of  opium,  and  the  other  under  na^rai 
that  of  salivation;  leaving  it  therefore  doubtful  how  fiur  staiMiard. 
the  recavecy  may  be  ascribed  to  the  natural  powers  of  the 
constitution,  and  how  far  to  remedies  so  widely  different 
in  tbdr  nature.    Dr.  Marcet's  patient  did  not  expire  till 

•  Medical  Tiusactions,  Vol  n.  Art.  v.  p.6S. 
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the  suth  day  after  the  appearance  of  water-dread,  and 
without  any  affection  in  the  bitten  part  *;  and  towards  tiie 
dose  of  the  disease  he  sometimes  suddenly  gulped  half  a 
pint  of  water,  or  splashed  it  over  his  body. 

There  is  also,  in  these  three  cases,  an  equal  and  most 
singular  discrepancy  in  the  interval  between  the  infliction 
of  the  wound  and  die  incursion  of  the  disease,  or,  in  the 
language  of  Professor  TroUiet,  its  period  of  incubation. 
The  first  interval  was  about  six  weeks,  which  may  be  re* 
garded  as  the  ordinary  term :  the  second  was  only  five 
days :  the  third  is  not  set  down  with  any  degree  of  pre- 
cision: the  patient  is  only  stated  to  have  been  seised 
'^  aboQt  the  time  that  the  second  horse  died*"  that  had 
been  bitten  by  the  same  rabid  dog:  and  hence  this  inter^ 
val  consisted  probably  of  about  a  fortnight. 

A  like  variation  in  the  course  of  morbid  symptoms  dis- 
tinguishes the  series  of  cases  published  by  Professor 
Brera,  and  which  took  place  in  the  month  of  November 
1804,  on  the  incursion  of  a  wolf  suffici^oitly  proved  to  be 
rabid.  Generally  the  patients  showed  no  desbe  to  bite 
or  otherwise  injure  persons  about  them,  but  in  one  io^ 
stance  such  a  desire  was  strikingly  prominent.  In  one 
instance  also,  though  there  was  a  fiitid  water-dread,  there 
was  no  flow  of  aaliva.  In  some  the  horror  extended  to 
liquids  of  every  kind ;  in  others  water  alone  produced  it, 
while  wine  was  drunk  with  easel*. 

This  discrepancy  seems  to  depend  entirely  upon  Ae 
nature  or  presence  of  the  predisponent  or  exciting  cause 
that  gives  energy  to  the  virus,  and  without  which  it  may- 
lie,  as  we  have  already  observed,  for  an  almost  indeteiv 
roinable  period  dormant,  but  undecomposed  and  still, 
llieiefore  as  malignant  as  when  first  generated.  In  thef 
three  cases  just  quoted  bom  the  Medical  Transactions, 
die  lad  who  was  soonest  affected  seems  to  have  had  a 
strong  predisposition  to  the  disease  finom  the  first  mofment, 
and  which  alone  becune  an  exciting  cause ;  in  die  woman, 

•  Medico-Giir.  Trans,  i.  p.  152. 

f  Commentario  CUnioo  per  la  cura  dell*  Idroftbta,  &c.  Mtm.  Soc.  Ita). 
Scicnz.    Modena  Tom.  xvu. 
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who  suffered  about  a  fortnight  afterwmds,  there  was  pro-     Gzir.  I. 
bi^ly  some  degree  of  predisposition,  but  the  unmwMate  ^^^^ 
exciting  cause  appears  to  have  been  over-exertion  ^in  canina. 
walking,  for  we  are  told  that  *'  she  was  seized  as  she  was  ^^ 
going  on  an  errand  on  foot,  and  had  walked  about  two 
nuks.'' 

There  is  a  like*uncertainty  amcmg  quadrupeds.     We  Alikcuti- 
have  just  taken  the  interval  of  ten  or  twelve  days  as  the  S^^^ua. 
common  term ;  but  in  the  instance  just  referred  to  it  may  drup3s: 
have  been  considerably  longer.     According  to  Meynall,  bi^yal  ten 
the  disease  amcmg  dogs  appears  firom  ten  days  to  eight  jr  twelve 
months  after  the  bite.      In  Earl  Fitzwilliam's  hounds  but  has 
which  were  bitten,  June  8, 1791,  the  interval  varied  from  JlJ®^'^**" 
mx  wedu  to  more  than  six  months :  and  not  much  less  ux  or  eight 
in  Mr.  Floyer^s  hounds,  as  described  by  Dr.  James.     It  ™o°**»«- 
is  not  therefore  to  be  wondered  at,  that  there  should  be 
a  great  uncertainty  among  mankind.     And  hence  we  Hence  in 
find  it  has  occurred  a  week  or  fortnight  after  the  bite,  ^  ^^^^ 
three  weeks,  a  month,  and  sometimes  six  weeks,  and  even  from  a 
three  months;  after  which  last  period,  however,  notwith-  fortnight 
standing  occasional  instances  to  the  contrary,  the  pa-  to  nx  weeks 
tient  is  generally  considered  safe.     There  are  two  cases  ^o^tta-. 
published  by  Dr.  Tracher  in  the  American  Medical  and  after  which 
Philosophical  Register*,  in  which  the  injury  inflicted  i,y^en% 
by  the  same  dog,  August  16,  1810,  did  not  produce  hy-  considered 
Arophobia  in  either  instances  till  nearly  duree  months  lUustrated. 
afterwards,  namely,  November  3,  and  Novonber  14,  en- 
suii^:  and  it  is  the  more  remarkable  that  die  first  case 
was  that  of  a  child  under  four  years  of  age ;  the  second, 
Aat  of  an  old  man  of  seventy-three.    Both  terminated 
&taDy :  the  former  case  in  six  days,  the  latter  in  seven 
from  the  onset  of  the  fisease.    Upon  the  whofe  we  may  ProbaUe 
calculate  the  interval  as  varying  from  five  or  six  days  to  te^**^ 
at  many  months,  the  usual  period  being  about  the  same 
nvBftber  of  weeks. 

Tht  academical  journals,  and  monographic  writers,  ^^^^^^ 
nevertheless,  have  numerous  instances  of  the  malady  ap-  record  of 

_______^^^^_^^^^_^^____________^______^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^    thedisMie 
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pearing  after  a  bite  of  many  years'  standing ;  sometiines 
twelve,  eighteen,  twenty,  and  even  thirty  years:  bat  the 
cases  want  authcnrity  in  most  instances.  I  shall  presently, 
however,  have  occasion  to  notice  one  in  which  it  occurred 
and  proved  fetal  piore  than  nine  months  afterwards:  and 
there  is  another  commimicated  by  Dr.  Bardsley  to  the 
Manchester  Society,  strongly  entitled -to  credit,  however 
difRcult  it  may  be  to  account  for  the  fact,  in  which  the 
attack  did  not  commence  till  twelve  years  after  the  bite  of 
a  d(^  supposed  to  be  mad.  The  patient  died  in  the  Man- 
chester Infirmary  with  decided  symptoms  of  the  disease. 
He  had  been  for  some  time  antecedently  labouring  under 
great  nervous  agitation  and  considerable  depression  of 
spirits :  and  Dr.  Bardsley  inclined  to  ascribe  it  to  this 
cause  rather  than  to  any  specific  poison  lurking  in  iho 
system.  But  this  is  to  suppose  that  lyssa  is  capable, 
under  particular  circumstances,  of  being  generated  spoB^ 
taneously  in  the  human  frame,  while  Dr.  Bardsley,  as 
we  have  already  observed,  contends  that  it  cannot  exist, 
even  among  dogs^  except  by  contact. 

There  are  few  physicians  whose  experience  seems  to 
have  been  so  extensive  upon  this  melancholy  subject,  and 
so  actively  followed  up  by  judicious  and  even  original 
views,  and  post-obit  examinations,  as  that  of  Professor 
Trolliet,  to  whom  I  have  already  adverted.  Independ- 
ently of  a  variety  of  single  and  unconnected  cases  diat 
had  &llen  imder  his  care,  he  gives  an  account  of  a  ravage 
committed  on  not  less  than  twenty>three  persons  besides 
cattle  and  dogs,  in  the  department  of  the  Is^re  in  I8O79 
jtwelve  of  whom,  for  the  most  part  terribly  bitten  in  the 
£eu»,  were  c<mveyed  to  the  Hotel  Dieu  at  Lyons,  in  which 
he  was  clinical  professor,  and,  as  such,  were  placed  under 
his  immediate  care*. 

The  general  train  of  symptoms  as  the  parients  became 
successively  affected  and  died,  after  an  active  and  judi- 
cious treatment  of  preventive  as  well  as  curative  means, 


*  Nouveaux    Traits   de  la  Rage,    Obserrations   cliniqnes,  Redierdici 
d'Aiiatomiepathologique,et  Doctrine  de  cettc  Maladie,  &c«  8to.  Lyon,  1690. 
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did  not  essentially  vary  from  tho^e  just  related.     The     <^^'  I* 
local  indications  mostly  but  not  always  preceded.     TJie  ^l^ilm' 
interval  between  the  bite  inflicted  by  the  rabid  wolf,  and  canma. 
the  access  of  disease,  varied  from  a  fortnight  to  five  weeks,  ^^ 
and  the  patients  uniformly  sunk  on  the  second  or  third  Ordinaxy 
day  after  a  clear  developem^nt  of  the  symptoms.     In  '^^^^^ 
the  preceding  year,  however,  M.  TrolUet  had  a  case  jhto-  ^^jf 
daced  by  the  bite  of  a  mad  dog,  in  which  the  disease  did 
not  diow  itself  till^v^  months  and  a  half  after  the  in-  Singular 
fliction  of  the  wound.     The  patient  was  a  strong,  robust  ^^  ^ 
man,  of  thirty  years  of  age,  and  the  dog  had  died  mad  in 
the  veterinary  school  at  Lyons  soon  after  the  injury. 
The  first  symptoms  in  this  case  were  the  usual  ones  of 
pain  in  the  bitten  part,  which  gradually  extended  to  the 
arm  and  neck.     Two  days  afterwards  the  patient  was 
8«isible  of  a  vapour  or  aura  which  ascended  firom  the 
abdomen  to  the  head  accompanied  with  a  general  uneasi- 
ness.    The  symptom  of  hydrophobia  was  manifested  on 
the  day  ensuing ;  the  depleting  plan  was,  in  this  instance, 
followed  up  with  a  daring  urgency,  and  the  man  expired 
on  the  evening  of  the  aanie  day. 

M.  Trolliet^s  post-obit  examinations  are  numerous,  and  PottnoUt 
ihey  uniformly  give  proof,  like  the  dissections  already  Sow!!'*" 
noticed,  of  extensive  mischief  in  various  organs  remotety 
situated  Arom  each  other ;  the  chief  of  which,  however, 
were  the  mucous  membrane  of  the  trachea  and  bronchise, 
and  the  membranes  of  the  brain,  especially  the  pia  mater; 
all  which,  in  direct  repugnance  to  M.  Magendie's  observa* 
tions,  were  infiltrated  with  red  blood,  and  gave  evident 
proofe  of  inflammatory  action ;  while  the  mucous  mem- 
brane of  the  bronchise  and  trachea  were  covered  over 
with  a  ftothy  material  of  a  peculiar  kind,  which  M. 
Trolliet  supposes  to  be  the  seat  or  vehicle  of  the  specific 
virus,  and  which  in  his  opinion  is  driven  forward  into  the 
firaces  and  intermixed  with  the  saliva  by  each  spastic  ex- 
piratioQ  fi^m  the  chest.  The  other  organs  he  found  af- 
fected as  follows :  the  capillary  vessels  of  the  lungs  were 
penetrated  with  a  larger  quantity  of  blood  than  ordinarily ; 
their  substance  was  emphysematous,  or  contained  an  ac- 
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cumulation  of  air ;  as  did  also  the  heart  and  large  blood 
vessels  in  some  instances.  The  blood  itself  was  black, 
uncoagulating,  and  of  an  oily  appearance.  That  taken 
from  the  veins  during  the  disease  coagulated  into  an  entire 
cake  without  any  separation  of  serum.  The  mucous  mem- 
brane of  the  mouth  and  pharynx  were  of  a  pale  grey  and 
lubricated  by  a  gentle  moisture ;  they  contained  no  saliva 
nor  any  frothy  material.  The  most  singular  fact  of  the 
whole  is  that ''  the  salivary  glands  and  the  cellular  sub- 
stance which  envelopes  them,  afforded  not  the  least  ves- 
tige of  inflammation ;  nor  the  slightest  alteration  in  their 
volume,  their  colour,  or  their  texture."" 

It  is  this  last  circumstance  that  seems  chiefly  to  have 
induced  M.  Trolliet  to  venture  upon  a  new  hypothesis, 
and  to  suppose  that  the  actual  seat  of  the  specific  virus  is 
the  mucous  membrane  of  the  bronchise  or  lower  part  of  the 
trachea,  rather  than  the  fauces  or  the  salivary  glands ;  and 
had  these  last  in  every  instance  been  discovered  as  clear  of 
any  manifest  morbid  appearance  as  in  the  dissections  of 
this  ingenious  pathologist,  there  would  be  strong  ground 
for  his  conjecture :  but,  &3  we  have  already  seen  that  in 
some  cases  there  have  been  found  only  sUght  marks  of 
inflammatory  action  in  the  bronchise,  while  the  fauces 
and  esophagus,  and  occasionally  the  stomach  and  ev^i 
the  ileus  have  been  so  inflamed  as  to  approach  a  state  of 
gangrene,  much  further  investigation  is  necessary  before 
the  old  doctrine  should  fall  a  sacrifice  to  the  new.  The 
only  fact  we  are  at  present  able  to  collect  from  dissections, 
is  a  very  extensive  and  violent  disturbance  throughout 
the  entire  frame ;  sometimes  fastening  chiefly  on  one  set 
of  organs,  and  sometimes  on  another. 

The  modeof  TBEATMEKT  is  a  field  still  perfectly  open 
for  trial ;  for  at  this  moment  we  have  no  specific  remedy 
nor  any  plan  that  can  be  depended  upon,  after  the  disease 
shows  itself. 

Antecedently,  indeed,  to  this  period  our  course  is  ob- 
vious, and  particularly  if  we  should  be  so  fortunate  as  to 
be  oonsuhed  at  the  time  of  the  bite :  and  shoidd  consist  in 
endeavouring,    by  the   promptest  and   most  efficacious 
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means,  to  prevent  the  spread  of  the  disease,  by  washing     ©"•  I- 
the  part  well  and  thoroughly  at  the  nearest  spring  or  Entaiit 
river  at  hand,  and  by  extirpating  the  virus  before  absorp-  Lym. 
tion  has  taken  place.     This  has  been  done  in  various  p^^,^,^ 
ways :  for  the  lacerated  part  has  been  sometimes  ampu>  tic  tiwt- 
tated  or  dissected ;  and  at  other  times  totally  destroyed  ^^ 

t  pro- 


by  the  actual  or  potential  cautery.     The  actual  cautery,  j^o^^] 


by  the  means  of  irons  heated  to  whiteness,  was  first  adopt-  poted. 
ed  and  recommended  by  Dioscorides  *,  and  afterwards 
by  Van  Helmont,  Morgagnif,  and  Stahl :  the  potential 
cautery  seems  to  have  been  proposed  as  a  less  terrific 
mode  of  operation,  and  has  usually  been  accomplished  by 
the  means  of  lapis  infemalis  or  decarbonated  soda.  It  is 
recommended  by  Schenck,  Pouteau,  and  Dr.  Moseley. 
A  notion,  however,  has  obtained  fipom  a  very  early  period 
that  the  irritation  produced  by  a  cautery,  whether  actual 
or  potential,  only  increases  the  tendency  to  absorption : 
and  Trampel  has  endeavoured  to  prove  this  J :  on  which 
account  Hildanus  and  Morgagni  have  advised  excision 
in  combination  with  the  cautery :  the  former  prq>06ing 
to  cut  out  the  eschar  as  soon  as  it  is  formed,  without 
letting  it  remain  for  a  spontaneous  separation ;  and  the 
latter,  far  more  effectually,  recommending  that  inustion 
should  follow  the  application  of  the  knife  instead  of  pre- 
ceding it. 

Of  these  three  modes  of  operating,  the  potential  can-  PotentW 
tery  is  least  entitled  to  be  depended  upon,  for  it  is  not  ^  bpde^ 
sufficiently  rapid  in  its  action.     Of  the  other  two  it  is,  pended 
perhaps,   of  little  consequence  which   is  selected,  and  "^"' 
either  of  them  will  generally  prove  sufficiently  efficacious 
alone,  if  employed  early  enough  to  anticipate  absorption, 
and  extensively  enough  to  make  sure  of  extirpating  or  de- 
stroying every  portion  of  the  bitten  part.     There  is 
reason  to  believe  that  in  many  instances  this  has  not  been 
done,  so  that  Camerarius  places  as  little  confidence  in  the 
actual  cautery  as  in  the  potential;  and  Dr.  Hamilton 
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almost  as  little  in  excision.  And  hence,  another  reason 
for  employing  both  means  in  the  manner  recommended 
by  Morgagni ;  in  which  case  we  shall  find  it  unnecessary 
to  superadd  any  of  those  irritant,  exulcerant,  or  suppura- 
tive applications  which  have  been  employed  by  many 
practitioners  with  a  view  of  introducing  a  fresh  local  ac- 
tion, and  maintaining  a  fresh  local  discharge,  and  which 
have  chiefly  consisted  of  cantharides,  camphor,  alli»- 
ceous  cataplasms,  resins,  turpentine,  or,  as  Celsus  re- 
commends, culinary  salt  *.  It  may  likewise  be  advise- 
able,  as  proposed  by  Sir  Kenelm  Digby,  and  since  his 
time  by  Dr.  Haygarth,  to  wash  the  wound  again  tho- 
roughly with  tepid  water,  or  tepid  wine  and  water,  before 
the  excision  is  commenced.  M.  Portal,  however^  thinks, 
the  application  of  the  cautery,  whether  actual  or  poten- 
tial, may  be  serviceable  long  after  the  wound  has  been  in- 
flicted, and  even  after  it  has  healed,  though  he  advises 
its  use  as  early  as  possible  f. 

There  is  also  another,  and  a  very  easy,  and  perhaps  a 
very  salutary  operation,  which  I  would  strenuously  re- 
commend from  the  first,  even  before  the  process  of  ablu- 
tion. I  mean  that  of  applying  a  tight  ligature  to  the  af- 
fected part  wherever  it  will  admit  of  such  an  application, 
at  a  short  distance  above  the  laceration.  I  have  never  had 
an  opportunity  of  trying  the  benefit  of  such  a  measure  in 
my  own  practice ;  but  analogy  is  altogether  in  its  favour, 
for  it  is  well  known  to  be  one  of  the  most  important  steps 
we  can  take  in  confining  the  poisonous  efiects  of  the  rattle- 
snake, and  other  venomous  animals,  and  of  mitigating  its 
violence  by  the  torpor  which  follows ;  and  it  has  the  sanc- 
tion of  many  authorities  of  deserved  credit,  as  Hacquet, 
Percival,  Vater,  Wedel,  and  Trolliet. 

If,  however,  the  local  plan  should  prove  ineflectual, 
our  curative  practice,  as  already  observed,  is  still  unfcNta- 
nately  all  afloat,  and  we  have  neither  helm  to  steer  by, 


*  De  Medidnfi,  Lib.  v.  Cap.  uvii.  §  1. 

f  Mteoires  sur  la  Nature  et  la  Traitement  <dt  pkueurs  Mnlt^t,  Tom* 
IT.  8to.  Parity  1819. 
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Bor  compass  to  direct  our  course.     There  is,  indeed,  no     Giw.  i. 
disease  for  which  so  many  remedies  have  been  devised,  u^^ 
and  none  in  which  the  mortifying  character  of  vanity  of  l^yut- 
vanities  has  been  so  strikingly  written  on  all  of  them.   In  j^^^^^j^ 
the  loose  and  heterogeneous  manner  in  which  they  have  treatmeiit 
descended  to  us,  they  seem  indeed  to  have  followed  upon 
erne  another  without  rational  aim  or  intention  of  any  kind. 
Yet,  if  we  nicely  criticise  and  arrange  them,  we  shall  find 
that  this  is  not  the  case. 

There  are  four  principles  by  which  physicians  appear  ^"?"'*^ 
to  have  been  guided  in  their  respective  attentions  to  this  moo  inten- 
disease.     That  of  stimulating  and  supporting  the  vital  tionso^cu'^* 
power  so  as  to  enable  it  to  obtain  a  triumph  in  the  severe 
conflict  to  which  it  is  exposed.     That  of  suddenly  ex- 
hausting the  system  by  severe  bleedings  and  purgatives, 
as  believing  the  disease  to  be  of  a  highly  inflammatory 
diaracter.     That  of  opposing  the  poison  by  the  usual  an- 
tidotes and  specifics  to  which  other  animal  poisons  were 
8U{q>osed  to  yield.    And  that  of  r^arding  the  disease  as 
a  nervous  or  spasmodic,  instead  of  an  inflammatoiy, 
sffisction,  and,  consequently,  as  most  sucoessftdly  to  be 
attacked  by  an  antispasmodic  course  of  medicines  and 
regimen. 

The  very  popular  use  of  volatile  alkali  and  camphor,  F5"t»ntcii- 
may,  by  some,  be  ascribed  to  the  first  of  these  views,  as  stimulate 
being  powerful  stimulants ;  yet,  in  fact,  they  were  rather  ^^  «uw»rt 
employed  firom  difierent  motives,  and  fall  within  one  or  power. 
two  of  the  principles  of  action  which  yet  remain  to  be  con-  VolatUe 
sidered.    But  to  this  class  of  medicines,  designed  ex-  ^^'^^ 
pressly  to  support  the  vital  power,  andenaUe  nature  her- 
self to  triumph  in  so  severe  a  struggle,  belong  expressly 
the  warm  and  cordial  confections  and  theriacas  that  were 
f/i  one  time  in  ahnost  universal  estimation ;  as  also  various  Cordial  cob- 
kinds  of  pepper  given  in  great  abundance,  oil  of  cajeput,  therialnis : 
difierent  preparations  of  tin,  copper,  and  iron,  and,  in  pungent 
later  periods,  bark. 

In  direct  opposition  to  this  stimulating  and  tonic  plan,  Second  in- 
was  that  of  suddenly  debilitating  and  exhausting  the  sy- 
stem upon  the  hypothesis  that  the  symptoms  of  canme 
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rabies  were  those  of  violent  and  rajnd  inflammation. 
The  practice  of  applying  ice  or  the  coldest  water  to  the 
heady  and  of  submersion  in  cold  water,  bdongs  mostly  to 
this  view  of  the  subject,  as  used  a  century  ago,  though 
in  the  time  of  Celsus,  it  was  employed  in  a  much  slighter 
degree  to  take  off  the  spasm  of  hydrophobia,  and  to 
quench  the  thirst  that  accompanied  it.  ^^  Miserrimum 
genus  morbi ;  in  quo  simul  seger,  et  siti  et  aquse  meta 
cruciatur :  quo  oppressis  in  angusto  spes  est'*^  *  In  this 
ahnost  hopeless  state,  the  only  remedy  (unicum  remedium) 
Celsus  continues,  is  to  throw  the  patient  instantly  and 
without  warning,  into  a  fish-pond ;  alternately,  if  he  have 
no  knowledge  of  swimming,  plunging  him  under  the  water 
that  he  may  drink,  then  raising  his  head,  or  forcing  him 
under  it  if  he  can  swim,  and  keeping  him  below  till  be  is 
filled  with  the  water ;  so  that  the  thirst  and  water-dread 
may  be  extinguished  at  the  same  time.  But  these  ia 
here,  continues  our  author,  another  danger,  lest  the  body 
of  the  patient,  exhausted  and  worn  out  by  the  subm^- 
sion  as  well  as  by  the  disease,  be  thrown  into  convuL 
sions :  to  prevent  which,  as  soon  as  he  is  taken  out  of  iihe 
pond,  he  is  to  be  put  into  warm  oil  *(*. 

The  bolder  practitioners  of  subsequent  times,  inpoTBU^ 
ing  the  refrigarating  plan,  were  regaxdiess  of  convulsions, 
and  persevered  at  all  hazards  in  reducing  the  living  power 
to  its  last  ebb ;  believing  that  the  nearer  they  suffocated 
the  patient  without  actually  killing  him,  the  greater  their 
chance  of  success.  Hence  Van  Helmont  kept  the  wretched 
sufferer  under  water  till  the  Psalm  ^^ Miserere^ was svaig 
throughout,  which,  under  some  choristers,  occupied  a  much 
longer  time  than  under  others ;  and  in  the  experiments 
o£  the  Members  of  the  Academic  Royale,  we  meet  with 
instances  of  a  still  more  dangerous  pertinacity ;  diough 
success  is  said  to  have  accompanied  cme  or  two  of  them. 
Thus,  M.  Morin  rehttes  the  case  of  a  young  woman, 
twenty  years  old,  who,  labouring  imder  symptoms  of  hy- 
drophobia, was  plunged  into  a  tub  of  water  with  a  bushel 
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of  salt  dissolved  in  it,  and  was  harassed  with  repeated  ^^^hj 
dij^ings  till  she  became  insensible  and  was  at  the  point  £ntam 
of  death,  when  she  was  still  left  in  the  tub  sitting  against  ]^??^ 
its  sides.     In  this  state,  we  are  told,  she  was  at  length  j^^^j^^^i 
fortimate  enough  to  recover  her  senses ;  when  much  to  treatment. 
her  own  astonishment,  as  well  as  to  that  of  the  by-standers,  ^^  *"*■ 
she  found  herself  capable  of  looking  at  the  water,  and 
even  of  drinking  it  without  choking*. 

With  respect  to  the  warm  oil-bath  which  Celsus  re-  Wann  on- 
commends  in  succession  to  that  of  cold  water,  the  present  ^^^°° 
author  can  say  that,  in  a  single  instance  to  which  he  was 
a  witness  when  a  young  man,  it  produced  no  benefit  what« 
ever.  It  was  prescribed  by  a  physician  in  consequence 
of  the  recommendation  of  Celsus,  but  who  certainly  had 
not  read  him  attentively,  nor  was  acquainted  with  the 
seope  of  his  reasoning.  For  in  this  case  cold  bathing  had 
not  been  tried  antecedently,  and  consequently  there  was 
no  danger  of  those  convulsions  for  which  alone  the  Roman 
physician  enjoins  the  use  of  the  oU.  The  experiment, 
however,  was  so  far  perfect,  that  the  tub  was  full  of  oil 
and  deep  enough  to  reach  the  patient^s  chin. 

In  connexion  with  the  cold-bath  thus  persevered  in  to  Dnatk 
sufibcation,  the  reducent  or  antiphlogistic  plan  was  still  P****^^^^ 
farther  forwarded,  at  one  time,  by  the  use  of  strong 
drastic  purgatives,  of  which  colocynth  was,  for  a  long 
period,  the  fiivouritef;  and  at  other  times  by  a  very  bold  ?^^lf  ^®" 
and  perilous  use  of  the  lancet. 

Bleeding  has  lately  been  revived  and  carried  to  the  ex-  Revived  in 
tent  of  deliquium  by  large  and  rqpid  depletions,  and  the  ^-r 
operation  has  been  repeated  almost  as  long  as  the  powers 
of  life  would  allow.  Dr.  Nugent  employed  it  at  Bath,  in 
1753^  in  one  case,  and  the  patient  was  restored,  but 
musk  and  other  antispasmodics  were  largely  employed  at 
the  same  time ;  and  Dr.  Shoolbred  of  Bengal  has  since  had 
two  patients  who  recovered  under  this  process ;  but  he  em- 
ployed mercury  at  the  same  time,  and  it  is  by  no  means 
certain  either  from  the  history  of  the  patients,  or  of  the 

*  Hist  de  r  Acadainie  Royale,  Ann.  1709. 
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Okit.  I.  dog  by  which  they  were  bitten,  that  the  disease  was  a 

1;;^^.'^^^  genuine  ly««. 

Lysflu  Yet  whatever  benefit  this  practice  may  possess,  it  has 

R«me^  no  pretensions  to  novelty :  for  there  is  not  a  single  course 

treatment,  of  treatment  ever  invented  for  this  intractable  diseaae 

^^^*""  that  has  been  for  upwards  of  a  century  more  ext«nr 

without  any  sively  tried  and  retried,  both  moderately  and  profusdiy, 

pretensioni  q^  excited  a  warmer  controversy  upon  its  merits.     Poa« 

to  noydty.  ,      ^  ^^  _^  _     _  -^      r  ,     .  , 

BxemplifiH.  P®^*  ™  -1099,  espoused  the  practice,  and  gives  the  ease 
of  a  woman,  who  perfectly  recovered  by  bleeding  her  to 
deliquium,  and  afterwards  confining  her  for  a  year  to 
bread  and  water  *. 

Berger,  in  the  same  year,  recommended  bleeding,  but 
advised  that  the  blood  should  be  taken  from  the  fiarehead. 
In  the  Breslaw  Collections  for  17199  is  the  case  of  a  cow 
supposed  to  be  rabid  and  said  to  be  cured  by  profbae 
bleeding.    And  the  Philosophical  Transactions  abound 
with  similar  histories,  some  of  them  purporting  to  hare 
been  attended  with  similar  success,  derived  from  hiiman 
subjects :  but  most  of  them  too  loosely  given  or  too  i&de- 
cided  in  their  symptoms  to  be  in  any  measure  entitled  to 
reliance.     That  of  Dr.  Hartley  and  Mr.  Sandys  was,  at 
one  time,  appealed  to  as  demonstrative.     It  is  the  case 
of  a  groom  who  was  bitten  by  a  dog,  supposed  to  be  mad, 
towards  the  end  of  November,  and  who  sickened  about 
the  middle  of  January  ensuing ;  he  had  an  aversion  to 
drink,  and  was  conjectured  to  be  labouring  under  rabies. 
Venesection  was  here  trusted  to  almost  entirely,   and 
every  rq>etition  of  the  lancet  seemed  serviceable:   in 
consequence  of  which  he  lost  a  hundred  and  twenty 
ounces  of  blood  in  the  course  of  a  week,  by  diffisrent  de- 
pletions, which  consisted  of  sixteen  or  twenty   ounces 
at  each  time.     The  man  recovered :  but  few  readers  wOl 
believe  him  to  have  been  really  rabid  when  they  leam 
that  although  he  had  an  aversion  to  drink,  he  swalloired  ^ 
liquids :  that  his  chief  symptoms  were  sickness,  trepida- 
tion, a  fiiultering  speech  and  memory ;  and  that,  throng 
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die  idiole  ooune  of  the  disease,  he  ttttnded,  though  with      <^'^'  '• 
some  difficulty,  to  his  duty  in  the  stable  *.  Em^"  ' 

The  Edinboigh  Medical  Commentaries  are  equally  re-  Lysn. 
pkte  with  cases  in  which  the  same  plan  of  evacuadon  had  Remf«uai 
bam  tried,  but  they  are  also  equally  unsatis&ctory.  J]^J^°^*- 
Thsa,  Dr.  Tilton  informs  us  that,  having  heard  of  the  tentioo.*'^ 
recovery  of  a  patient  from  the  disease  before  us,  who  had  AddUioiiai 
Ued  profusely  and  almost  to  death,  by  an  accidental  fUl 
from  a  high  place,  and  a  division  of  the  temporal  artery, 
he  employed  venesection  freely  in  a  case  of  his  own, 
drawing  aS  from  twenty  to  thirty  ounces  at  a  time,  and 
occasionally  bleeding  to  deliquium  f.     But  the  symptoms 
are  here  also  so  doubtAil  that  the  result  is  of  no  im- 
portance. 

The  practice,  therefore,  has  been  not  uncommon  for  at  ^'^^^^  ^ 

-  iiii*  111.  i'  ./•      the  practice 

least  a  century  and  a  half;  and  had  it  proved  as  «pecmc  proved  from 
aa  some  late  rqx>rts  would  induce  us  to  believe,  it  must  '^  ^"^^ 
have  descended  to  us  with  a  wider  and  more  confirmed  ^lecificftcts. 
reputation,  and  formed  the  only  course  to  be  relied  on. 
But  the  misfortune  is  that,  however  salutary  at  times,  it 
has  often  completely  fiiiled  in  the  hands  of  unprejudiced 
and  judicious  practitioners;  and  where  it  has  succeeded 
it  has  generally  been  combined  with  other  means  that 
have  been  resorted  to  at  the  same  time.  There  is  a  case 
of  failure  related  by  Dr.  Plummer  in  the  Edinburgh 
Medical  Essays  } :  but  it  is  not  much  to  be  relied  on,  as 
not  more  than  twenty  oimces  of  blood  were  lost  at  a  se- 
cond and  accidental  bleeding,  and  only  ten  a  day  or  two 
before  by  a  prescribed  venesection.  Mr.  Peters,  however, 
who  employed  profuse  and  repeated  bleedings,  sometimes 
even  to  deliquium,  had,  in  his  day,  so  little  dependence 
on  them  alone,  that  he  uniformly  combined  this  remedy 
with  opium  and  mithridate,  or  other  cordials,  and  in  the 
case  which  he  has  introduced  into  the  Philosophical 
Transactions^  he  ascribes  the  success  which  accompanied 
his  plan  to  this  combined  mode  of  treatment§.     In  like  Additional 
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^|["- J*     manner,  Mauchart,  as  quoted  by  Biihlmeier,  while  lie  ad- 
£ntasia     *  ^1868  bleeding,  and  to  an  extent  proportioned  to  the 
^^^         length  of  the  interval  between  the  infliction  of  the  wound 
Ren!^      and  the  attack  of  the  paroxysm  (and  where  the  patient  la 
^^^J^J^*-     of  a  melancholy  temperament,  even  to  deliquium),  adviaes, 
tenUon.        9t  the  same  time,  that  the  bitten  part  be  scarified ;  and 
when  this  also  has  bled  till  nothing  but  serum  escapes^ 
that  the  wound  be  dressed  with  mithridate,  dtoriaca,  or 
rue,  and  a  defensive  plaster  put  over  it,  and  that  the  pa- 
tient take  pills,  compounded  of  mithridate  and  other  ma- 
terials,  to  the  number  of  nine  every  day  for  nine  months, 
keeping  himself  in  a  firee  perspiration,  and  cautiously 
chimging  hia  linen, 
^roved  u   n       ^^  *^®  ^^^  ^^  <i^s,  venesection,  how  liberally  soever 
dogs  by  Ma-  made  use  of,  does  not  seem  to  be  of  much  benefit.   It  has 
and^thCTs     ^^^7  '^^^  *^^  subject  of  a  series  of  expmments  at  Paris, 
under  the  superintendence  of  MM.  Magendie,  Dupuy-^ 
tren,  and  Breschet,  who  have  carried  it  to  deliquium,  but 
without  any  success  whatever.     And  hence,  though  it 
has  unquestionably  been  serviceable,  in  many  cases,  the 
practice  cannot  be  regarded  as  a  specific, 
d^wu"*^'        '^^  ^^^^  *^^  yifholey  Professor  Trolliet  has  employed 
proved  upon  venescction  so  extensively,  and  in  such  variable  propor- 
tubiectb"     ^otiSy  from  single  or  double  bleedings  of  sixteen  ounces 
Trolliet.       each  to  not  less  than  seven  potmds^  by  difierent  bleedings 
in  the  course  of  a  few  hours,  and  in  every  instance  so 
entirely  without  effect,  as  reasonably  to  put  the  questi<m 
A"<*  ^e       at  rest  for  ever.     And  the  more  so  as,  in  his  hands,  the 
Se  blading  bolder  the  practice  the  sooner  the  patient  ftU  a  sacrifice 
^&**i°°"     to  it.     We  have  a  striking  example  of  this  in  the  case  of 
the  patient  just  r^erred  to,  whose  interval  between  the 
infliction  of  the  wound  and  the  signs  of  the  disease  ex- 
tended to  upwards  of  five  months.   Early  on  the  morning 
in  which  the  hydrophobia  first  appemred,  blood-letting  to 
syncope  was  prescribed,  and  five  pounds  were  drawn  off 
before  this  efiect  was  produced.     The  water-dread  re- 
turned with  the  return  of  reeoUeetion ;  and  at  deven 
o'^clock  on  the  same  morning  he  was  again  blooded  to  the 
amount  of  eighteen  ounces,  when  he  again  fiiinted.     The 
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spftsmsofthe  chest  and  throat  becai»emorepennaiient  At  ^J^^yh* 
tkree  o'^clock  fourteen  ounces  more  were  taken  away  when  Entam 
deliquium  followed,  succeeded  l^  a  ccmsiderahle  augmen-  i^^ 
tatiott  of  the  spasms  in  extent  as  well  as  in  violence.     At  Remedial 
Sevan  in  the  evening  the  respiration  became  firothy  as  well  ^]^^?^^   '. 
as  diiBcult,  the  difficulty  increased,  and  the  patient  ex-  teadon. 
pired  in  a  few  minutes,  about  twelve  hours  only  after  the 
comm^K^ment  of  the  hydrophobia. 

The  poison  of  rabies  has,  by  a  numerous  body  of  pa-  '^^^  ™*^' 
thologists,  been  contemplated  as  of  a  nature  akin  to  the  countenkct 
poisoD  of  other  venomous  animals,  and  particulaiiy  ser-  ^*'***'^^ 
pe»ts,  and  consequently  best  to  be  opposed  by  the  usual  or  specific 
remedies  and  specifics  to  which  these  are  found  most  •otidoi«. 
effectually  to  yield.     And  hence,  in  the  first  place,  the 
use  of  the  radix  Mtmgo  of  Koempfer  (ophiorxhiaa  Mun^  ^^^ 
g09^  Linn.)  still  supposed  to  be  a  specific  fer  the  bite  of     ^'^'^ 
the  cobra  di  capello  and  the  rattle-snake.     In  India  and 
Ceylon  it  is  used  to  the  present  day  as  an  antidote  i^ainst 
the  bite  of  the  mad  dog :  Koempfer  highly  extols  it,  and 
Gronmius,  who  practised  with  great  reputation  at  Qk 
hunbo,  employed  it  very  largely. 

Adds  and  alkalies  belong  to  the  same  class  of  antilyssics.  ^<^* 
Of  the  fimner  Agricola,  who  was  hostile  to  the  depletii^ 
system,  prefisrred  the  muriatic  acid,  and  regarded  this  as 
a  specific  *  even  when  restrained  to  a  topical  application. 
Poppius  preferred  the  sulphuric ;  but  by  &r  the  greater 
number  of  practitioners  the  acetous  was  held  in  most 
esteem.  Many  combined  this  last  with  butter,  and  used  it 
both  internally  uid  externally :  Wedel,  with  other  ma- 
terials ;  ^^  as  a  cure"^,  says  he,  ^'  for  the  bite  of  a  mad 
dog,  let  the  patient  drink  vin^ar,  theriaca,  and  rue.'*^f 

The  general  suffirage,  however,  was  fiu:  more  consider-  Alkalies. 
aUe  in  favour  of  the  alkalies,  and  espedaUy  of  ammonia 
or  volatile  alkalis  There  is  some  reason  for  this  prefer- 
ence. It  is  well  known  that  ammonia  is  a  valuable  me- 
dicine, whether  applied  externally  or  internally,  in  a  va- 
riety of  animal  poisons.     I  have  successfiiUy  used  it  more  Uwfui  in 

^______    many  aiu- 
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or  less  diluted  in  Tarioas  instances,  as  a  lotion  against  the 
sting  of  gnats,  wasps,  bees  and  vipers ;  and  I  have  seem 
it  of  great  service  in  diecking  the  poison  of  the  rattle^ 
snake,  and  restraining  the  extent  of  the  inflammation. 
On  the  continent,  and  especially  in  France,  the  nsual 
form  in  which  ammonia  was  formerly  employed  in  cases  of 
lyssa,  was  that  of  the  eau  de  luce,  a  caustic  spirit  of  am-, 
monia  prepared  with  quick-lime  combined  with  rectified 
oil  of  amber,  rendered  more  easily  miscible  by  being  rub- 
bed into  half  its  weight  of  soap.  This  was  in  genaral  em- 
ployed both  externally  and  internally*,  though  in  the 
Journal  de  Medicine,  we  have  several  reports  of  a  sue- 
cessM  use  of  it  when  confined  to  an  internal  trial  aloae : 
especially  one  related  by  M.  Hervet  f,  and  another  by 
M.  Rubiere  J. 

Mercury,  fiom  its  proving  a  specific  in  syphilis,  aod 
more  especially  from  its  specific  action  on  the  salivary 
glands,  the  immediate  outlet  of  the  poison  of  rabies,  has 
had  a  strong  claim  to  general  attention ;  and  has  been 
very  extensively  tried  in  various  forms,  and  acquired  a 
high  d^ree  of  reputation.  It  was  first  recommended  by 
Desault  of  Bordeaux  in  1736,  and  afterwards  very  conft- 
4ently  by  Dr.  James  in  our  own  country,  as  a  certain  cure 
for  man  and  other  animals.  He  used  it  both  as  a  pro- 
phylactic at  the  time  of  the  bite,  and  an  antidote  at  the 
commencement  of  the  disease.  He  employed  it  as  well 
externally  as  internally ;  but  his  favourite  form  was  that 
of  the  turbeth  mineral,  in  the  shape  of  pills.  He  has 
published  in  the  Philosophical  Transactions,  a  foil  ac- 
count of  his  success  with  this  medicine  on  Mr.  Floyer^s 
hounds,  after  they  had  made  a  trial  of  every  other  fa- 
vourite and  fiishionable  remedy  in  vain.  These  dogs,  as 
we  have  ahready  observed,  were  afiected  with  a  severe 
hydrophobia,  which  has  been  denied  by  some  writers  to 


*  Sage»  Erfahrungen,  &c.  p.  49.     Guettardt  Mtooires  sur  difierenies 
Parties  des  Sciences  et  Arts.    Paris.  1768.  p.  192. 
t  Joum.  de  Mididne.  Tom.  ixu.  \  Id.  Toqi.  uur. 
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be  a  sympton  of  the  disease  ad  appertaining  to  quadru-      Gnt.  L 
peds.     All  the  hounds,  we  are  told,  that  were  salivated  ^^7^^ 
with  the  mercury,  in  whatever  stage  of  the  malady,  re-  Lyssa. 
covered,  and  the  rest  died  *.     His  experiments  on  man-  5^2ii«i 
kind  are  less  complete:    for  they  amount  to  not  more  trefttment. 
than  three,  and  in  each  of  these  the  medicine  was  em-  tentioiT' 
{^yed  as  a  preventive,  shortly  after  the  infliction  of  the  But  to  be 
lute;   and  hence,  as  the  patients  never  became  raUd,  us^must 
we  cannot  be  sure  that  they  had  received  the  contagion,  Ovation. 
or  would  have  had  the  diseitee,  had  the  mercury  never  His  expe- 
been  employed.     The  muriate  of  the  metal  was  another  JJI^^Sna**" 
favourite  form,  which  by  Loisy,  was  used  together  with  incomplete. 
inunction. 

The  grand  object  was  to  excite  a  speedy  salivation,  and 
maintain  it  so  long  as  there  was  supposed  to  be  any  dan- 
ger; and  especially  where  the  administration  had  been 
delayed  till  the  paroxysm  had  shown  itself.     Frank,  Gir-  l>enied  by 
tanner,  De  Moneta,  Raymond  and  a  host  of  writers  upon  ^tlier  a^ 
the  subject,  deny,  not  only  that  mercury  is  a  speciiic,  but  "pecifio,  or 

A%.s.s.t  J        J  •         x.\  'J  ofanyiwe; 

that  It  has  ever  produced  a  cure,  in  whatever  way  it  may 
have  been  employed.     Elaltschmid,  on  the  contrary,  with  but  regard- 
an  unjustifiable  confidence,  calls  it  remediumvndvinum^;  ^^\^  and 
and  De  Choiseul  a  methods  sitre  et  facile  J.     In  the  for-  i>«  Choi- 
tieth  volume  of  the  Journal  de  Medicine  there  is  a  rela-  only  aiid" 
tion  in  which  mercurial  inimction  seems  to  have  been  sue-  certain  cure. 
cessful  in  a  genuine  case,  and  I  have  heard  of  one  or  two 
other  instances  that  have  occurred  in  our  own  country. 

As  diuretics  were  supposed  to  possess  a  strong  alexia-  Dimetiea. 
pharmic  power,  or  d^iat  of  expurgating  the  system  from 
animal  pmsons  in  general,  these  have  also  had  their  vo- 
taries, and  been  in  high  reputation,  as  a  remedy  for  lyssa. 
Cantharides  were  at  one  time  the  favourite  medicine  under  Cantharides 
this  head,  or  some  other  stimulant  insect  of  the  coleop^  cole^tenu 


•  PhiL  Trani.  Vol  nxix.  Year  I7S5-6. 

f  Diaaertatio  de  Saliratione  Mercurial!,  eeu  indubio  prasenratioiiia  et  cu- 
rationis  reme^o  adrersus  rabiem  caninam.    Jan.  1760. 

\  Ko«Y^  liftthode,  sure  et  fadle,  povr  le  Traitement  des  Persoimes  at^ 
taquto  de  la  Rage.    Parii,  1756. 
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teroos  ord^,  «» tlie  meloe,  ly  tta,  or  one  or  two  impedes  of 
scarabeetifl;  which,  like  mercury  and  nmnoana,  were  soma- 
timetf  taken  internally  alone,  aad  sometimes  applied  topi- 
caHy  also,  to  keep  up  a  perpetual  irritation.  Bohadscfa 
tells  us  gravely  that  the  disease  will  always  yield  to  ten 
cantharides  powdered  and  introduced  into  the  stomach  *: 
Monconys,  that  the  powder  should  be  continued  from  the 
bite  to  the  time  in  which  we  may  reasonably  expect  the 
symptom  of  hydrophobia ;  and  adds  that  this  medicine, 
which  was  regarded  as  an  arcanum  in  his  day,  was  a  re- 
medy of  publicity  over  all  Greece -f*.  He  might  have 
extended  his  theatre ;  for  Egypt  was  as  well  acquainted 
with  the  general  principle  of  this  practice  as  Greece  or 
Hungary  ;  and  it  is  a  positive  exhortation  of  Avicenna, 
that  whatever  diuretic  may  be  employed  should  be  carried 
to  its  utmost  acrimony,  even  to  the  discharge  of  bloody 
urine  J.  M.  Axter  of  Vienna  has  of  late  revived  the  use 
of  cantharides,  and  tell  us  that  he  has  for  thirty  years 
employed  this  medicine  with  far  more  success  than  any 
other,  after  having  previously  made  experiments  with  and 
been  disappointed  in  the  use  of  all  other  remedies,  as 
musk,  camphor,  belladonna,  opium,  or  oil,  used  internally 
and  externally,  and  water-bathing.  But  it  does  not  seem 
that  he  can  speak  further  than  to  its  supposed  prophy- 
lactic powers,  as  he  does  not  appear  to  have  tried  it  in  the 
acute  stage  of  the  disease  §. 

The  ash-coloured  liver-wort  (lichen  terrestris  cinereua 
Raii),  was  another  diuretic  of  great  popularity,  and 
which  seems  at  length  to  have  triumphed  ovet  the  sti- 
mulant insects,  and  to  have  superseded  their  use ;  on 
which  account  Linn^us  changed  its  triviid  name'fix>m 
cinereus  to  canintM.  In  our  own  country,  this  medicine 
was  at  one  time  peculiarly  in  vogue.  It  was  given  in 
powder,  with  an  equal  quantity  of  black  pepper,  a  drachm 
and  a  half  of  the  two  forming  the  dose  for  an  adult,  whidi 


•  Posit  Zoolog.  in  KUnkoscfa.  Diss.  Select. 

t  Voyages,  i.  p.  406.  t  Lib.  it.  Fen.  ▼!.  Tir.  It. 

$  NouT.  BibUoth.  Germ.  Medico-Chhruigicak.    Pteis,  ISf  1. 
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was  taken  for  foiir  mondngg  fasting,  in  half  a  pint  of  warm  ^»-l- 
cow^s  milk ;  the  patient,  however,  was  first  to  lose  nine  Entaaa 
or  ten  ounces  of  blood,   and  afterwards  to  be  dipt  in  ^|^ 
odd  water  for.  a  month  together,  early  in  the  morning.  Medicd 
And  such  was  the  general  confidence  in  this  plan,  or  ^^^^^ 
rather  in  the  antilyssic  power  of  which  the  lichen  was  tenUoo. 
supposed  to  be  the  most  active  principle,  that  its  virtues 
formed  one  of  the  most  common  subjects  of  eulogy  in  the 
Philosophical  Transactions  at  the  time  when  Mr.  Dampier 
introduced  it  to  public  notice  at  an  early  period  of  the 
history  of  the  Royal  Society  * ;  while,  at  the  earnest  so- 
licitation of  Dr.  Mead,  the  powder  was  admitted  in  the 
year   1721  into  the  London  Pharmacopoeia,  under  the 
tide  of  Pulvis  jtotilyssus ;  who  declares,  that,  "  When  P*»w»«ui. 
united  with  the  previous  venesecti(m,  and  subsequent  ^**^ 
cold4Mithing,  he  had  never  known  it  fiul  of  a  cme-f*, 
though  he  had  used  it  a  thousand  timet  in  the  coune  of 
thirty  years^  practice.^ 

.   How  far  emetics  may  be  serviceable  genera)  trial  has  Emetfcs. 
not,  perhaps,  been  sufiident  to  determine.     They  have 
oftook  been  found  capable  of  rdieving  spasms  of  the 
throat,  and  enabling  the  patient  to  swallow  liquids  when 
every  other  plan  has  fiuled.     They  were  hence  recom-  formerly 
mended  by  Agricola,  but  only,  perhaps  on  account  of  i^Ag^ 
their  violence  upon  a  weakened  firame,  as  a  sort  of  forlorn  ^^  - 
hope,  for  he  does  not  advise  them  till  aft^  the  third  day. 
Dr.  Satterley,  however,  has  given  a  case  in  the  Medical  «oro  ktcfy 
Transactions,  which  he  regards  as  rabies,  in  which  vomit-  ^^i^  suJ^ 
ing  was  employed  from  an  early  period  of  the  disease,  ^^^^ 
and  with  very  decided  advantage:): .     But  th^e  seems  to  ^t^^ 
be  a  doubt  whether  the  patient  here  referred  to  laboured  un- 
der genuine  lyssa.     He  had  been  bitten  three  months  be* 
fore  by  a  dog,  but  the  fate  of  the  dog  was  not  known :  the 
dcatiix  betrayed  no  uneasiness  or  irritation  jNrecursive  to 
the  disease,  or  during  its  course :  the  hydrophobia  was  re- 
mittent, or  intermittent,  so  that  the  patient  drank  liquids 

*  Medumictl  Account  of  Poisons,  Art  8. 

f  Chirurg.  parv.  Nurub.  &c  Svo.  164S.  }  Vol  ly.  p.  SiS. 
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Gen.  I.     at  times  with  tolerable  ease :  the  qpastic  acftioitiaii  to  a 
Enta«i7^^^  greater  extent  over  the  muscular  system  than  usual,  so  as 
Lyssa.         at  one  time  to  produce  emprosthotonus,  and  the  patient 
^^^       did  not  expire  till  at  least  a  week  after  the  attack :  all 
treatment,     which  are  very  unusual  symptoms  in  lyssa,  and  have  sd- 
tention?"      ^^™>  ^  ®^®^>  ^^^  combined  in  the  same  individual. 
Fourth  in-        ^^  tyssa,  however,  the  nervous  system  appears  to  be 
tention :  to   that  which  is  by  far  the  most  severely  tried,  and  to  which 
ous^'^*    the  disease  may  be  most  distinctly  referred.     And  hence 
spasmodic     it  is  not  to  be  wondcted  at  that  antispasmodics  and  seda- 
hy^^^  tives  should  also  have  been  had  recourse  to  very  ext^i- 
pioyment  of  gively^  and  obtained  a  very  general  suffirage.     In  effect^ 
dics^nd^  whatever  benefit  in  diis  disease  has  at  any  time  been  de^ 
datives.        rived  from  ammonia,  camphor,  or  cold-bathing,  it  is  more 
easy  to  resolve  their  palliative  or  remedial  power  into  the 
principle  of  their  being  active  antispasmodics,  than  to  any 
other  mode  of  action.     The  more  direct  antispasmodics 
and  sedatives,  however,  employed  in  this  malady  were 
musk,  opium,  bella-donna,  nux  vomica,  and  stramonium. 
The  last  has  been  chiefly  tried  in   India,  where  three 
drachms  and  a  half  of  the  leaves  infused  in  a  very  large 
portion  of  water  or  other  common  drink,  and  swallowed 
daily  for  three  days  in  succession  after  the  bite,  was,  at 
one  time,  a  very  approved  and  popular  remedy. 
Muik:  Musk,  opium,  and  belladonna,  however,  are  the  anti- 

spasmodics which  have  been  chiefly  depended  upon  in  Eu- 
rope. They  have  sometimes  been  given  in  very  large  doses 
alone,  but  more  generally  in  union  with  other  medicines. 
Cull^i  seems  doubtftil  of  the  powers  of  either,  apparently 
from  not  having  had  sufficient  opportunities  of  witnessing 
the  disease,  and  their  efiects  upon  it,  and  hence  refiers  us,  ia 
both  instances,  widiout  venturing  upon  any  decisive  opi- 
nion of  his  own,  ^^  to  the  labours  of  the  learned  and  Indus- 
fitUe  de-  trious  Societ^  Royale  of  Paris,  who  have  taken  mudi 
P«n^®»««  *®  pains,  and  employed  the  most  proper  means  for  ascertain- 

be  placed  on  f         '  .'^   /     ,.     ,.  J*^    -..r-  i  » 

dtw.         ii^g  the  practice  m  this  disease.^*    With  respect  to  musk 
he  admits,  however,  that  Dr.  Johnston  has  given  us  two 

*  Materia  Medica,VoLu.  p.2fi2.S80. 
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heu  dutt  are  very  much  in  favour  of  its  power:  and  "  I 
have%  BAjB  he,  "  been  informed  of  an  instance  in  this 
country,  of  some  large  doses  of  musk  having  proved  a  cure 
after  symptoms  of  hydrophoWa  had  come  on.''*  Hilary 
says,  "  in  these  cases  it  acts  as  a  sudorific'' ;  and  Gmelin 
regarded  it  as  a  specific  antidote  f . 

Opium,  in  like  manner,  when  employed  alone,  was  given 
in  large  doses,  and  we  have  numerous  cases  on  record  in 
which  this,  like  the  preceding  medicines,  is  said  to  have 
operated  a  curej.     But  unfortunately  neither  musk  nor 
opium,  in  whatever  quantity  employed,  have  been  found 
succesrful  in  general  practice.     Tode  more  especially  has 
pointed  out  the  inefficiency  of  the  former,  in  the  largest 
doses  referred  to  §  ;  and  Raymond  has  confirmed  his  re- 
marks  ||.    But  a  late  experiment  of  Professor  Dupuytren 
of  the  Hotel-Dieu,  has  given  a  still  more  striking  and 
incontrovertible  proof  of  its  utter  inefficacy,  if  not  in  all 
cases  of  the  disease,  in  certain  states  and  circumstances. 
Surhi,  a  num  aged  twenty-four,  had  been  bitten  by  a  dog 
sufficiently  proved  to  be  mad,  had  been  cauterised  imme- 
diately afterwards,  and  been  discharged  as  supposed  to  be 
cured.     In  about  a  month  from  the  time  of  the  bite,  he 
was  attacked  with  rabies  in  its  severest  symptoms,  and 
conveyed  to  the  hospital.     Opium  was  the  medicine  de- 
termined upon,  and  as  the  constriction  of  the  throat  pre- 
vented it  from  being  given  by  the  mouth,  a  gummy  soku 
tion  was  injected  into  the  veins,  for  which  the  saphsena 
Ad  cephalic  were  alternately  made  use  of.     Two  grains 
of  the  extract  were  in  this  manner  thrown  in,  and  the 
patient  was  in  some  degree  tranquillized  for  an  hour  or 
two :  the  dose  was  doubled  towards  the  evening  of  the 
same  day.     It  was  repeated  at  intervals,  and  at  length 
increased  to  eight  grains  at  a  time.  The  relief  it  afforded, 
however,  was  never  more  than  temporary :  and  he  expired 
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*  Materia  Medica,  Vol.  u.  p.  £52.  S80. 

t  Piss,  de  spedflco  antidotp  novo  adrersus  efiectus  morsii  canis  rabidi. 
Tub.  1760. 

t  Dantzic,  Gazette  de  Sante,  1777.  p.  61.        §  Annalen,  n.  p.  88. 
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on  the  fifth  day  from  the  incureion  *.  M .  TroUiet  used 
it  freely  m  the  form  dP  pills,  in  combination  with  bellar 
donna.  -  But  in  no  instance  had  he  reaaon  to  boast  of 
his  success,  though  he  gave,  in  some  cases,  twenty-seven 
grains  of  opium,  and  nine  of  the  extract  of  belladonna 
in  the  course  of  twenty-four  hours.  Professor  Brera  em-^ 
ployed  the  bella-donna,  but  united  it  with  mercury  instead 
of  with  opium :  his  doses  were  carried  gradually  to  a  great 
extent,  insomuch  that  the  patients  at  length  took  the 
powdered  root  of  the  belladonna,  to  the  amount  of  three 
drachms  a  day ;  and  in  about  forty-four  or  forty-six  days^ 
^wallowed  seven  ounces  and  a  half  of  this  drug,  and  ten 
grains  of  corrosive  sublimate,  besides  rubbing  in  some 
ounces  of  mercurial  ointment  f.  The  object  was  to  keep 
the  system,  as  much  as  possible,  under  the  influence  of 
mercury,  evidenced  by  ptyalism,  and  of  the  narcotic  effects 
of  belladonna,  so  long  as  the  combination  was  continued. 
As  a  preventive  it  seems  to  have  been  successM ;  though 
several  of  the  patients  appear  to  have  advanqed  to  th^  fir^ 
symptoms  of  acute  affection,  having  had  some  degree  cf 
water-dread,  and  recurring  irritation  in  the  bitten  parts,  the 
disease  did  not  proceed  beyond  these  initiary  steps.  B^ 
we  have  no  proof  of  success  Arom  this  plan  after  the  pa- 
thognomic signs  had  shown  themselves.  The  warm-batb 
was  alsa  combined  with  the  above  practice.  In  like  man- 
4ier  musk,  opium,  and  belladonna,  have  be^n  all  united; 
and  sometimes  comUned  with  camphor,  oil  of  amber,  in- 
unction  with  olive  oil },  or  bleeding.  Musk  was  also  at 
<me  time  very  generally  combined  with  cinnabar,  and  in 
this  form  supposed  to  be  peculiarly  efBcacioi;^.  The 
famous  powder  employed  by  the  natives  of  Tonquinj  ap4 
introduced  into  this  country  by  Mr.  Cobb,  on  which  ac- 
count it  was  called  pulvis  Cobbii  or  Tunguinensis,  con^ 
aiflted  of  sixteen  grains  of  musk  with  forty-eight  grains  of 
emnabar,  mixed  in  a  gill  of  arrack.     This,  taken  at  a 

*  OriOa,  Trait^  sur  lea  Poiaons,  &c. 
f  Mem.  Soc  ItaL  Scienz.    Modena.    Tohl  xvu. 
I  Vater,  Pr.  d«  Olei  OUvarum  efflcacii  contra  morsum  canis  rabiosi,  expe- 
rimento  Dreads  hcto,  adftnictl,  Viteb.  1750. 
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dose,  is  said  to  have  tKrown  the  patient  into  a  sound  sleep     Gen.  I. 
and  perspiration  in  the  course  of  two  or  three  hours;  and  E^t^ij^^'' 
wh^re  it  did  not,  the  dose  was  repeated  till  such  effect  Lysu. 
wad  produced.     And  this  medicine  also  was  regarded  as  SSii^li 
a  specific  during  the  short  career  of  its  triumph,  and  a  cure  treatment 
was  commonly  supposed  to  follow  the  administration  of  jn^tion, 
the  medicine. 

The  sedative  power  of  several  of  the  preparations  of  Ar«enicai 
arsenic,  however,  had  perhaps  a  fairer  pretension  than  P'*?*"****^ 
any  of  these,  and  especially  as,  like  mercury,  it  has  for 
ages  been  employed  with  decided  benefit  in  Asia,  in  the 
case  of  syphilis.  Agricola  mentions  its  use  in  his  day*, 
but  the  forms  in  which  it  was  then  employed  were  rude 
and  incommodious,  and  they  do  not  appear  to  have  been 
followed  with  much  success.  It  is  to  be  regretted,  how- 
ever, that  even  in  the  elegant  and  manageable  form  of 
Dr.  Powler^s  solution,  it  has  not  been  found  to  be  more 
efficacious.  It  has  of  late  years  been  tried  internally  in 
various  cases,  and  particularly  with  great  skiU,  and  in  full 
doses,  by  Dr.  Marcet,but  in  every  trial  it  has  disappointed 
our  hopes.  Applied  ,extemally,  as  a  preventive,  to  the 
bitten  parts.  Dr.  Linke,  of  Jena,  thinks  he  has  succeeded. 
But  as  his  trials  were  made  on  dogs  inoculated  from  the 
froth  of  rabid  animals  af):er  death,  no  dependence  can  be 
placed  on  them. 

Under  this  head  I  may  also  observe  thatithe  Prussic  Pninicacid. 
add  has  occasionally  been  had  recourse  to,  but  without 
any  apparent  benefit.  In  the  form  of  the  distilled  water 
of  the  prunuB  Laura^erasus,  it  was  not  long  since  made 
a  subject  of  experiment  at  Paris  by  M.  Dupuytren,  who 
injected  this  flmd  into  the  veins  of  various  dogs,  and  ap- 
pears  to  have  doiheso  in  one  instance  into  those  of  a  man: 
but  in  every  case  without  effecting  a  cure. 

There  are  two  or  three  other  remedies  which  it  is  diffi-  Anomalous 
cult  to  arrange,  but  which  have  also  acquired  a  consider-  '^ 
able  celebrity  in  the  cure  of  lyssa ;  and  hence  it  it  neces* 
sary  to  notice  them. 

*  Comment,  in  PopfN  p>  A4 
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The  first  is  the  Ormskirk  medicine,  so  caDed  from  its 
preparer,  Mr.  Hill  of  Ormskirk,  supposed,  for  the  inven- 
tor could  not  be  prevailed  upon  to  publish  his  secret,  to 
consist  of  the  following  materials :  powder  of  chalk,  half 
an  ounce;  armenian  bole,  three  drachms;  alum,  ten  grains; 
powder  of  elecampane  root,  one  drachm  ;  oil  of  anise,  six 
drops.  The  single  dose  thus  compounded,  is  to  be  taken 
every  morning  for  six  times  in  a  glass  of  water,  with  a 
small  proportion  of  fresh  milk.  If  this  be  the  real  for- 
mula, and  the  analysis  of  Dr.  Black  concurred  with  that 
of  Dr.  Heysham,  in  determining  it  to  be  so,  the  inventor 
seems  to  have  contemplated  the  specific  virus  to  be  an 
acid,  for  the  basis  of  this  preparation  is  unquestionably 
an  alkaline  earth.  And  with  regard  to  its  occasional  effi- 
cacy, the  latter  writer,  following  the  general  current  of 
opinion  of  the  day,  informs  us  that  this  has  been  so 
thoroughly  established  by  experience,  that  there  can  be 
no  room  to  doubt  it.  Dr.  Heysham  himself,  however, 
admits  of  various  cases  in  which  it  failed,  while  in  many 
instances  his  successful  ones  do  not  afford  proofe  of  an 
existence  of  the  genuine  disease*. 

The  second  of  the  anomalous  remedies  I  have  just  re- 
ferred to,  might  possibly  have  been  introduced  imder  the 
head  of  the  common  antidotes  for  the  bites  of  venomous 
animals;  but  as  it  has  reputed  powers  in  some  degree 
peculiar  to  itself,  it  is  best  to  notice  it  separately.  This 
is  the  alyssum,  or  alysma  Plantago  (madwort  plantain), 
of  established  reputation  in  America  as  a  specific  for  the 
bite  of  the  rattle-snake,  where  it  seems  to  rivd  the  im- 
prescriptible claims  of  the  ophiorrhiza  Mungos,  though 
its  juice  is  generally  given  in  combmation  with  that  of 
the  common  horehound — an  addition  tbht  certainly  does 
not  promise  much  accession  to  its  strength. 

This  species  of  alyssum  has  for  some  ages  been  a  po- 
pular remedy  for  canine  madness,  especiaUy  in  the  nooth 
of  Europe :  and  in  a  late  communication  to  Sir  Walter 
Farquhar  in  the  Russian  tongue,  translated  and  pub- 


*  Diss.  Med.  Rabie  Canind,  Svo. 
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lislied  in  Mr.  Brande's  Journal*,  we  are  told  that  it  still     Oen.  i. 
retains  its  popular  sway  and  reputation  over  a  great  part  ^^^ 
of  the  Russian  empire :  and  that  in  die  government  of  Lys». 
Isola  it  has  never  fidled  of  effecting  a  cure  in  a  single  in-  ]viedicai 
stance  for  the  last  five  and  twenty  years.    The  prepara-  treatment 
tion  is  simple :  the  root  is  reduced  to  a  powder,  and  the  Anomalous 
powder  is  to  be  eaten  by  being  spread  over  bread  and  but- 
ter.    Two  or  three  doses  are  said  to  be  sufficient  in  the 
worst  cases :  and  will  be  found  to  cure  mad  dogs  them- 
selves. 

The  butcher'*s  broom  (genista/ine^oria),  and  side^leaved  other 
ficuU-cap  (Scutellaria  laterifolia),  have  however  rivalled  ^^^' 
the  reputation  of  the  plantago ;  and  in  our  own  day  the  first 
is  powerfiilly  recommended  by  M.  Marochetti  of  Mos- 
cow, in  the  St.  Petersburg  Afiscellanies  of  Medical  Sci- 
ence, as  employed  with  great  success  in  the  Ukraine; 
and  the  second  by  Dr.  S.  Spalding  of  New  York,  who  tells 
us  that  it  has  been  successAil  in  America  in  upwards  of 
a  thousand  cases,  not  only  in  men,  but  in  dogs,  swine,  and 
oxen. 

The  next  remedy  I  have  to  notice  is  also  of  e:!^nsive 
use  in  the  present  day,  and  comes  before  us  with  no 
mean  authority.  Whilst  the  medical  practitioners  of  the 
East  are  pursuing  their  plan  of  abstracting  rabid  blood  R*Wd  Wood, 
firom  the  system,  as  the  surest  means  of  cming  canine 
madness,  the  physicians  pf  Finland  have  undertaken  to 
accomplish  the  same  effect  by  introducing  rabid  blood 
into  the  morbid  frame.  In  the  second  number  of  the 
Hamburgh  Medical  Repository,  Dr.  W.  Rithmeister  of 
Powlowsk  in  Finland,  has  given  an  article  in  which  he 
has  collected  a  multiplicity  of  striking  cases  and  various 
authorities  in  proof  that  the  blood  of  a  rabid  animal,  when 
drunk,  is  a  specific  against  the  canine  hydrophobia,  even 
where  the  symptoms  are  most  strongly  marked.  The  ra- 
bid wolf-dog,  or  other  quadruped,  is,  for  this  purpose, 
killed,  and  its  blood  drawn  off  and  collected  as  an  antilys- 
sic  ptisan.     Dr.  Rithmeister^s  communication  contains  a 
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letter  to  himsdf  from  Dr.  Stockmann  of  *  White  Roma, 
confirming  this  accoont,  and  stating  the  practice  to  be 
equally  common  and  successful  in  his  own  coontry^ 

I  will  only  add,  that  adiscussion  has  lately  taken plaoe 
between  two  Italian  physicians  of  distinguished  repit*. 
tion,  Professor  Brugnatelli  of  Pavia,  and  Professor  ValeMa 
of  Milan,  upon  the  virtues  of  chlorine  as  an  antidote  fyr 
the  disease  in  question.  The  former  has  slaroBgly  recom- 
mended it* ;  and  the  latter  has  denied  that  it  is  of  ai^ 
usef:  in  answer,  however,  to  which  denial,  Professcnr 
Brugnatelli  has  adduced  various  authenticated  &cts,  by 
which  what  he  calls  the  specific  powers  of  the  chlorine 
have  been  established  and  verified:|:. 

I  have  thus  endeavoured,  upon  a  subject  of  so  muc^ 
interest  and  importance,  to  put  the  reader  into  possession 
of  the  general  history  of  the  practice  that  has  hitherto 
prevailed ;  and  he  will  at  least  allow  that  if  the  result  be 
highly  unsatisfactory — ^as  most  unsatisfactory  it  is — sudi 
ccmdusion  does  not  result  from  idleness  on  the  part  of 
the  medical  profession. 

'  But  how  are  we  to  recont^ile  the  clashing  Mid  contra- 
dictory statements  which  the  present  analysis  unfolds  lb 
us  ?  This  is  a  question  of  nO  easy  solution.  Yet  dbetfe 
are  many  circumstances  which  ought  to  be  borne  in  i»e- 
mory,  and  that  wiU,  in  a  certain  degree,  account  for  such 
opposite  views  and  decisions,  without  rudely  impeaching 
the  veracity  of  any  of  the  experimenters. 

In  the  first  place,  it  is  possible  that  the  morbid  poison 
itself,  like  that  of  plajgue  or  intermitting  fever,  may  vary 
in  its  degree  of  virulence,  in  certain  idiosyncrasies,  certain 
countries,  or  certain  seasoite  of  the  year :  and  hence  that 
a  medicine  which  has  proved  useless  in  general  practice, 
may  succeed  in  particular  persons,  particular  places,  or  at 
particular  periods :  or,  if  inactive  in  itself,  may  be  em- 
ployed in  so  much  milder  a  degree  of  the  disease  that  the 


♦  Giomale  di  Fisica,  &c.  Pavia,  Dec.  1816. 
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comgtitatioii  may  be  aUe,  in  most  or  many  instances,  to     ^«n.  i. 

1.  -/l-.  •.  1  Spec.  VUJ. 

taomph  over  it  by  its  own  powers  alone.  EntwU 

It  is  a  just  remark  of  Celsus  that  omnis  fere  morsus  ^^fa* 
liabet  quodUam  virus* ;  and  we  have  already  given  proof  Med^ 
diat  this  is  particularly  the  case  when  the  animal  that  trettmeoL 
hites  is  labouring  under  the  influence  of  violent  rage  or  ^^  *^ 
odier  sensorial  excitement :  the  symptoms  incident  upon  genuine 
which  produce  a  severe  effect  upon  the  nervous  system,  dS^LT^ 
and  often  simulate  those  of  genuine  lyssa.    And  hence,  hence  ^^ 


there  can  be  little  doubt  that  these  symptoms  have  often 
been  mistaken  for  lyssa,  and  have  given  a  celebrity  to  the  for  < 
medicines  employed  for  their  cure  to  which  they  were  ^ZJ^^Z^ 
never  entitled.   In  various  cases,  as  we  have  already  seeik  v»*};ki 
the  disease  commences  almost  coetaneously  with  the  ex-  tun  of  the 
tenuJ  iigury,  or  inoculation :  in  others,  not  till  months  or  ^i^^'^'^ 
even  years  afterwards.     In  some  instances  the  first  sym-  often  kd  to 
ploms  of  the  disease  show  themselves  in  the  Intten  part,  *^^^°°' 
'Jmd  even,  this  in  a  very  different  manner,  for  there  may 
be  a  troublesome  sense  of  numbness,  or  of  irritation ;  and 
tUs  irritation  may  be  confined  to  the  cicatrix,,  or  travel 
up  the  limb,  and  produce  acute,  pain  or  spastic  action: 
while  in  other  instances  there  is  no  local  idTection  what» 
ever  through  the  entire  progress  of  the  malady.    Ordi- 
iarily  speaking,  hydrophobia,  or  water-dread,  is  one  of 
the  most  common,  as  well  as  one  of  the  severest  symptoms 
of  the  disease;    yet  there  are  instances,  even  where  the 
rabies  has  termhiated  fiitally,  in  which  water-dread  haa 
not  been  once  complained  of.    Most  commonly  again,  on 
an  early  examination  after  death,  the  fauces  and  parts  ad«> 
joining  are  found  red  and  inflamed :  but  we  have  ahreacfy 
observed  that  Morgagni  dissected  patients  in  whidi  there 
was  no  such  appearance  whatever.    And  in  two  bodies 
examined  after  death  by  Dr.  Vaughan,  die  fiiuces,  eso- 
phagus, stomach,  diaphragm,  and  intestines,  were  all  in 
a  natural  state. 
There  can  be  little  cnr  no  doubt,  morever,  where  many  Where 
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Om.l.  persons  are  Utten  in  quick  succesacm  by  the  same  rdbid 
^Qtaiiia  *  animal,  that  the  poison  is  not  equally  introduced  into  all 
Lyua.  of  them.  In  some  cases  it  may  be  expended  ^itirely 
Medkd  upon  the  earlier  victims,  and  hence  the  rest,  though 
treatment.  Utten,  may  be  free  firom  the  virus ;  while  in  others  wj^ere 
Vf^^Bonjkot  f\^Q  teeth  have  to  pass  through  various  foldings  of  clothes, 
ptied  to  all:  it  is  posdble  that  the  virus  which  still  remains  may  be 
whence  wiped  of  in  its  passage,  and  the  laceration  be  nothing 
been  tup-  more  than  a  clean  wound  from  the  first.  And  in  all  such 
P^  ^  cases  a  sanguine  experimenter,  without  allowing  for  these 
prophylactic  drcumstances,  will  be  apt  to  persuade  himself,  whatever 
power  from  medicine  he  makes  use  o£.  that  the  absence  of  the  disease 
which  they  is  owing  to  the  efficacy  of  the  plan  or  the  medicine  he  has 
do  not  pos-    prescribed,  and  which  he  is  hence  tempted  to  hold  up  to 

the  world  as  an  antidote  or  specific. 
^JJ5^°^  Some  of  these  remarks  will  best  explain  the  very  differ- 
the  abore  cnt  results  of  the  same  mode  of  treatment,  in  the  eleven 
"""•^^  patients  entrusted  in  1775  to  the  care  of  M.  Blaise  of 
Cluny,  after  having  bec»i  dreadfiilly  bitten  and  torn  by  a 
mad  wolf.  The  principal  remedy  was  mercurial  inunc- 
tion, though  combined  with  antispasmodics.  The  mer- 
cury was  carried  on  in  all  of  them  to  salivation,  and  the 
treatment  continued  for  above  a  month,  in  those  tiut 
lived  long  enough  for  this  purpose.  One  died  with  great 
horror  and  water-dread  about  the  twelfth  day  from  the 
injury,  and  after  the  mercury  had  begun  to  act.  A  s^ 
oond  perished  under  hydrophobia,  furious,  and  at  length 
comatose,  just  at  the  close  of  a  month,  his  mouth  and 
gums  being  slighdy  affected  by  the  mercury.  A  third 
died  nearly  six  weeks  aft;er  the  commenconent  of  the  mer- 
curial plan,  having  been  taken  away  by  his  firiends  on  the 
eighteenth  day  apparently  in  a  state  <^  doing  welL  The 
remaining  eight,  after  having  exhibited  greater  or  less 
sjonptoms  of  spasmodic  affection,  but  never  amounting  to 
hydrophobia,  are  said  to  have  recovered,  and  were  dis- 
charged accordingly*:  but  in  a  subsequent  work  M.  Blaise 
informs  us,  that  even  one  of  these  died  in  a  paroxysm  of 

*  Methode  ^prour^  pour  la  Traitement  de  la  Rage. 
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hydrophobia  tAx  wedts  after  his  discharge  and  supposed     ^^-  ^^ 
lertoration  to  health*  e7^"'* 

In  all  these  cases  the  success  is  ascribed  to  the  action  ^^ 
of  the  mercury,  and  the  want  of  success  to  some  irre-  Medu^i 
guhrity  or  other  committed  by  the  patient  while  under  «r»t»«Bt. 
medical  care.     The  enormities,  however,  are  in  general  ^^^ 
rather  fer  fetched,  and  not  very  convincing.     Thus,  in  the  abore 
Ae  last  of  the  above  cases,  it  is  ingeniously  observed  SHf  bSIJ^ 
that  die  man  who  had  been  so  long  discharged  as  well,  difiereotiy 
four  days  only  before  the  symptoms  of  hydrophobia  ap-  ^*^"*^ 
peared  on  him,  had  thrust  his  arm  down  the  throat  of 
an  ox  which  was  said  to  be  mad ;  though  no  proof  is 
offered  that  the  ox  was  reaUy  mad,  nor  is  it  pretended 
that  even  this  reputed  mad  ox  inflicted  any  bite  upon  the 
arm  whatever.     Who  does  not  see,  that  in  all  these  cases 
the  mercury  may  have  been  guiltless  of  exercising  any 
controid?  that  those  who  died  may  have  died  in  con- 
sequence o£  an  effective  lodgement  of  the  virus  in  the 
wound  inflicted,  and  that  those  who  survived,  may  have 
survived  because  it  obtained  no  admission  to  the  bitten 

It  is,  moreover,  highly  probaUe  that  a  spontaneous  ^*»«f 
cure  is  occasionally  effected  by  the  strength  of  the  con-  ^aps, 
stitution,  or  the  remedial  power  of  nature  alone.  The  cuj^^sp^n- 
fact  appears  to  be,  that  the  disease  requires  about  six  or 
seven  days  to  run  through  its  course,  at  the  expiration  of 
which  period  the  system  seems  to  be  exonerated  by  the 
outlet  of  the  salivary  glands,  of  the  poison  with  which  it 
is  infested.  And  hence,  if  by  any  means  it  be  able  to 
sustain  and  carry  itself  through  this  period,  without  be^ 
ing  totally  exhausted  of  nervous  power  in  the  course  of 
so  protracted  and  prostratmg  a  conflict,  it  will  obtain  a 
triumph  over  the  cKsease :  and  any  prescribed  medicine 
made  use  of  on  the  occasion  will  seem  to  have  effected  the 
cure,  and  win  run  away  with  the  credit  of  having  done  so, 
till  subsequent  instances  dissolve  the  charm,  and  prove 
beyond  contradiction  the  utter  futility  of  its  pretensions. 

•  HvU  de  la  Soeict^  de  Medicine,  Torn.  u. 
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I  have  already  had  to  obeefve  that  the  contagion  of 
lyssa^  though  highly  malignant,  is  neither  yery  volatile 
nor  very  active,  and  in  every  instance,  pei^aps,  requirea 
some  exciting  or  predispcment  cAU£^  to  enable  it  to  take 
effect :  but,  as  it  seems  to  be  more  indecomposiUe  than 
any  other  contagion  we  are  acquainted  with*  it  is  capa- 
ble of  lying  latent  and  undissolved  fbr  monthSt  if  nei 
years,  till  it  meets  with  a  cause  of  this  kind.  And  hence 
the  very  long  and  uncertain  intervid  which  sometbnea 
occurs  between  the  attack  of  the  rabid  animal  imd  the 
appearance  of  rabid  symptoms,  has  often  provctd  ano^ier 
source  of  deception ;  of  which  we  have  a  singular,  exr 
ample  in  Mr.  Nourse^s  case,  related  in  an  early  voliane 
of  the  Philosophical  Transactions* ;  which  states  that  # 
lad,  who  had  been  bitten  in  the  thumb  by  ^  mad  dog» 
took  morning  and  evening  for  forty  days  a  drachm  of  th^ 
pulvis  antilyssus  already  described,  and  bathed  in  tb? 
sea  for  ten  days  in  succession.  He  was  in  due  time  re- 
ported  to  be  well,  and  the  cure  was  altogether  ascribed 
to  the  specific  virtues  of  the  antilyssic  po^er.  He  waa 
shortly  afterwards  cut  for  the  stone,  ftom  which  al^  he 
recovered:  nineteen  months  after  which  operation, 
however,  he  was  attacked  with  hydrophobia  and  the 
other  symptoms  of  canine  madness,  and  fell  a  victim  to 
their  violence.  Had  this  patient  died  under  the  <^>era- 
iion  of  lithotomy,  or  from  any  other  circumstance  in  the 
interval,  the  virtues  of  the  antilyssic  powder  would  have 
obtained  a  complete,  and  mdeed  a  rational  triumph  in  this 
instance :  and  even  now  there  may  be  a  question  whether 
the  appeanmoe  of  the  disease  was  not  retarded  \iy  the 
plan  pursued :  though  its  qpedfic  power  can  no  longer  be 
maintained  for  a  moment.  The  occasional  exciting  cause 
whidi,  in  this  instance,  at  length  gave  activity  to  Qa^ 
dormant  virus,  is  not  pointed  out  to  us.  But  it  is  diffi- 
cult, if  not  impossible,  to  account,  without  such  a  cause, 
^or  the  quickening  of  tiie  lurking  seminium  of  the  pois(»^ 
at  tiiia  time  rather  than  at  any  other.    Anci  the  foUowi4g 
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ValuBble  renuurks  of  Dr.  Perceval,  occurring  in  his  manu-     ^<"*  ^* 
script  comment  on  the  author^g  volume  of  Nosology  in  re-  EntwU  ^   ' 
lation  to  diis  subject,  are  in  ftdl  illustration  of  the  same  ^y*^ 

^  A  wine  porter  was  atten^kd,  in  Dispensary  pracdce,  AnaJ^uf 
for  a  low  fisver :  after  a  time  appeared  symptoms  of  lyssa ;  ^^ 
and  much  inquiry  elicited  the  recollection  of  his  having  tionA  by 
been  slightly  bitten  by  a  dog  six  wed^s  before.    In  the  in-  ^«««^^ 
terval  he  was  convicted  of  some  fraudulent  practice  in  the 
cellar  of  his  master,  to  whom  he  owed  great  obligation, 
and  was  dismissed  with  di^race.     Anxiety  on  this  event 
seemed  to  produce  the  fever  which  terminated  in  lyssa. 

"  Lately  an  officer  in  our  barracks  was  bitten  by  a  dost. '  Further 
whose  madness  being  recognised,  the  bitten  part  was  ex- 
<»Bed  immediatdy ;  after  an  undisturbed  interval  of  two 
months  he  was  advised  to  go  to  England  to  dissipate  the 
recollection  of  the  accident :  there  he  exercised  himself 
violently  in  hewing  wood ;  felt  pain  in  the  hand  which 
had  been  bitten ;  embarked  for  Ireland ;  had  symptoms 
of  hydrophobia  on  board  the  padcet,  and  died  soon  after 
his  airivaL 

'^  I  have  latdy  seen  a  case  of  hydrojAobia  treated  in-  in  ^^^ 
efectually  by  nrost  proftise  bleeding  and  large  doses  of  ^S^ng 
opium.  Here  too  the  bitt^i  part  was  extirpated  by  caustic  andUm 
within  an  hour.     He  was  a  man  of  ^^eady  mind,  nor  o^^^of 
could  any  occacional  cause  be  assigned  for  bringing  the  no\ise. 
poison  into  action,  except  that  a  bilious  diarrhoea  was 
««ddenly  checked. 

^*  From  the  varying  period  of  attack  we  might  infer  The  fai- 
that  the  infiuence  of  occasional  causes  is  very  considera-  ^^^^ 
Ue.     In  the  last  patient  hjrdropfaobia  superv^ied  exactly  cames  ray 
five  weeks  from  the  time  of  the  bite;  he  lost  a  hundred  2^**" 
and  eight  ounces  of  blood  in  twdve  hours  which  sunk 
him  much;  violent  perspiration,  and  at  length  delirium, 
jittended  the  water-dread;   during  the  last  twenty-four 
himn  he  swallowed,  and  recovered  his  senses ;  and  d^ 
dightly  convulsed  whilst  cutting  an  tgg.     These  cases 
seem  to  pomt  out  agitation  of  mind  and  feverish  exdta- 
tion  as  powerful  oocasioaal  causes.'*" 
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fc:'"-  -e«  •  tr^,i;f^-*«  -  ly-  a  v-7  complex  t^^ 

T«.t»«.t.    energy  of  the  mean.  emplZd  t      ^^^""^  "^  ** 
Violence      not,  rather  in  «nm»  •   "P^^y®^  to  produce  a  cure  mr 

the  mitn,     patient  bitten  bv  a  n,!^  j    confirmed  a  fatal  usue.   A 

"-  —  -^  put  under  ^e^nf ctl  STt^^  ^ 
proved  mi,.  *^otheigiU.  Havinir  been  h1*!l  *^'  ^"  "^  "*• 
chie,ou.if  could  stand,  he  wa«L^  standing,  «  long  as  k 
not  fetaL       L  — ""»  ue  was  next  immersMl  in  .  —_ i.    t     . 

«t  the  same  ti^e  "^btdt^  l^l"^  "^*^-*  - 
thr«e  graix^  of  theWcttr^  ^"  '^  f°*^  *'^^  «"» 
t»o  grains  being  oS^JTtf'*"/"  »»•«  fi>™  of  pilfc: 
he  became  sleepy.  ^  **  *^"**°'^  «^e^  hour  tiU 

dem^dt^  oJ^^*^L"ti*;!r'"*  **"  ^""^  ^'^ 
operation  of  anyS^T^'T  *^*"  ^*ho«  the  «- 
should  sink  (as  he  dUd  1  T  *^*  *^  '^***«1  sufferer 
of  such  a  malady  ,md  ZX       '^T'^  ""^^^  *^«  ««^ 

S^enl  t««tm;n?tt'Tro:i®^;^''"^«"™-p-ttoits 

•fflictivi      of  rabies?    This  i«  «  Cv^  ^®°  ^  ""oe**  ^th  a  c«e 

fi>Jh>wing«,„arkl84mSL""^.'*'"*^'^''°'  ««^  the 
r^t  of  some  Stle  ^r""  g«at  deference  as  the 
degwe  of  reflection,  ^T.^'^^'^'^  *»**  "o  smaU 
«»t  the  path,  whicS  ^Z         "^  ™"«  *''  ««^  to  point 
subject  it  maV,  pSl^  tf  *^"*  '"'^*^  «t*te  of  the 
^r^;:     ,^-*J>-hor^S'^«^ent  to  adopt 
commends    dear  that  we  have  „„/'*****"»  ""^ey  it  issuflSciently 
I^^Proc^.  disea^,;  and,  w!htr*  T*^"^  ^r  the  cu«  «f  th^ 
Sftna  .P^tiveonTy.  Tap^Xt^. ^?^^  "-*  «* 
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of  the  animal  secretions  to  its  own  nature,  and  that  the     Gxn.  T. 

new  matter,  or  contagion,  hereby  produced,  continues  to  g^j^^'^^' 

be  eliminated  for  five  or  six  days  principally,  if  not  en-  Lyssa. 

tirely,  from  the  excretories  of  the  salivary  glands,  as  the  ^J^^gn^, 

inflammation  of  gout  unloads  itself  on  the  extremities,  and  pursued  can 

the  spedHc  matter  of  exanthems  on  the  surface  generally :  be  palliative 

and  that,  at  the  expiration  of  this  period,  or  as  soon  as  ^°  ^' 
such  depuration  has  been  effected,  the  disease  abates, 
and  the  patient  is  restored.     It  appears,  also,  that  the 

disease  is  one  of  the  most  dangerous  in  the  whole  cata-  Poison  of 

logue  of  nosology,  and  that  few  patients  recover  from  it  ^y^o^* 

under  any  plan  of  medicine  that  has  ever  been  devised :  khid,  and 

but  that,  nevertheless,  some  patients  have  recovered  under  reqidres  five 

1  ,         /.  *  •  or  six  days 

almost  every  mode  of  treatment,  however  mcongruous  to  be  thrown 
and  contradictory  to  other  modes ;  and  hence,  that  many  °^  *"^  P^'" 
cases  of  restoration  must  be  rather  referred  to  a  natural,  gether  at 
or  spontaneous  cure,  than  to*  the  virtue  of  m^cines.  *^  ^J*^ 

In  this  state  of  things  it  seems  reasonable  that  our  first  after  which 
intention  should  consist,  as  in  various  other  kinds  of  ani-  *^  disease 
mal  poisons  communicated  in  the  same  manner,  in  sup-  ^^^^  j|,g 
porting  the  system  generally,  and  the  nervous  part  of  it  system  to  be 
more  particularly,  so  that  it  may  not  sink  under  the  vio-  ^^^^ 
lent  excitement  and  augmented  secretion  which  the  organ  and  e»pe- 
of  the  nerves  has  to  encoimter  during  so  perilous  a  ^^oilwpart 
struggle.     And  it  is  to  this  principle  we  have  to  resolve  of  it 
all  the  benefit  which  has  at  any  time  been  found  to  result 
from  the  use  of  the  stimulant  theriacas  and  other  cordials 
of  the  old  practitioners.  On  this  accotmt  ether,  ammonia, 
and  camphor,  have  a  strong  claim  upon  our  attention,  and 
especially  the  two  last,  as  they  may  be  given  in  a  solid 
form.     All  the  punficent  spices  belong  to  the  same  class,  by  cardiacs 

,,.  J  i.j„^j    anddifiiisftit 

as  cardamum-seeds,  and  capsicum,  and  may  be  adverted  .timulanu: 
to  as  auxiliaries ;  nor  should  wine  or  even  ardent  spirits  occadonaiiy 
be  refrained  from,  if  the  patient  can  be  induced  to  swal-  by  wine  and 
low  them ;  moderately  through  the  entire  course  of  the  ^^*  "^ 
disease,  but  liberally  and  proftisely  as  his  strength  de- 
clines.    Our  grand  object  must  be  to  keep  him  alive,  and 
prevent  a  fatal  torpitude  in  the  sensorium  for  a  certain 
number  of  days,  at  any  expense  of  stimulants,  or  of  suh- 
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sequent  debility.  Wine  is  profusely  given  witli  great 
success  in  the  bite  of  the  most  venomous  serpents  of  the 
East,  and  analogy  justifies  us  in  proposing  it  in  the  pre* 
sent  instance. 

Our  next  intention  should  be  to  diminish,  as  much  as 
possible,  the  spastic  action  of  the  chest  and  fauces,  and  to 
prevent  a  return  of  the  exacerbations.  And  to  this  end 
as  much  quiet  and  composure  as  we  can  possibly  procure, 
under  so  restless  a  state  of  body,  seems  imperatively  called 
for,  and  is  far  more  likely  to  be  serviceable  than  the  fa^ 
tigue  of  taking  the  patient  repeatedly  out  of  bed  for  the 
purpose  of  plunging  him  either  into  a  hot  or  a  cold  bath. 
And  though  opium  has  never  of  itself,  perhaps,  produced 
a  cure,  it  seems  adviseable  to  try  it  in  liberal  doses ;  and 
the  more  so  as  several  of  the  cases  already  adverted  to 
afford  a  direct  proof  that  it  is  capable,  occasionally,  of 
producing  some  degree  of  tranquillity  for  a  short  period. 
In  employing  it,  however,  it  seems  most  reasonable,  from 
analogy,  to  combine  it  with  some  diaphoretic,  and  parti- 
cularly with  ipecacuan  in  the  form  of  Dover's  powder, 
since,  at  all  times,  the  animal  frame  is  most  disposed  to 
be  quiet  and  free  from  irregular  actions,  when  there  is  a 
general  moisture  upon  die  surface.  In  many  cases  of  ra- 
bies such  a  state  of  body  has  been  found  unquestionably 
favourable ;  and  in  one  of  the  instances  already  quoted 
from  the  Medical  Transactions,  the  benefit  was  so  striking 
that  the  practitioner  could  not  avoid  regarding  it  as  cri- 
tical. It  is  possible,  also,  though  no  great  stress  can  be 
laid  upon  this  remark,  that  a  part  of  the  virus  itself  may 
be  hereby  eliminated,  as  in  various  other  cases  of  animal 
poisons. 

To  obtain  and  encourage  such  elimination  should  in- 
deed be  our  first  object,  if  we  had  any  means  of  acc<mi- 
plishing  it  upon  which  we  could  frdly  depend.  This,  how- 
ever, we  have  not ;  but,  as  the  quarter  to  which  the  vims 
is  directed  is  the  salivary  glands,  of  which,  indeed,  we 
have  ftiU  proof  in  consequence  of  the  saliva  being  the 
fomes  of  the  poison  apparently  as  soon  as  it  becopae^  «I4- 
borated ;  and  as  we  have  a  medicine  which  possesses  a 
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specific  irifluenee  on  this  organ,  and  is  capable  of  ang-     Crv.  i. 
menting  its  secretion  to  almost  any  extent,  it  seems  of  the  1",^^' 
ntinost  importance  that,  while  we  endeavour  to  support  Lyssa. 
the  system,  and  to  allay  the  nervous  irritation,  we  should  Tbatalent 
tadeavour  at  the  saihe  time  to  quicken  the  elimination  of 
the  morbid  matter,  by  exciting  the  salivary  emuncliories, 
and  thus  probably  also  carrying  it  off  in  a  diluterand  less 
irritant  form.     It  is  difficult  to  withhold  one'^s  assent  to  ^^  apparent 
all  the  numerous  instances  of  cure  which  are  so  confi-  many  cSn 
dently  asserted  to  have  fi>llowed  upon  the  use  of  mercury  5«8olvia)ie 
carried  to  the  point  of  free  salivation.  And  hence,  without  principle. 
allowing  this  medicine  to  be  a  specific  more  than  any 
other,  we  may  indulge  a  reasonable  hope  of  its  forming 
^  good  auxiliary,  and  should  employ  it  freely,  either  ex- 
ternally, internally,  or  in  both  modes  simultaneously;  but 
with  as  little  disturbance  to  the  patient  as  possible,  till  a 
copious  ptyalism  is  the  result. 

Fever,  or  inflammatory  action,  does  not  necessarily  be-  Fever,  or  in- 
long  to  lyssa  in  any  stage :  and  the  present  mode  of  treat-  J^^mX^ 
ment  is  altogether  grounded  upon  this  principle.  £ither,  sometimes  ' 
however,  may  become  incidently  connected  with  it  from  *"°^***^  * 
the  peculiar  state  of  the  habit  or  some  other  cause.  Hence,  and  bence 
as  a  preventive,  the  bowels  should  be  kept  moderately  ^gtaf^t 
open ;  and  wherever  there  is  any  just  apprehension  rf  by  gentle 
plethora,  or  a  turgid  state  of  the  vessels,  and  particularly  ^  ^^^^ 
of  the  brain,  blood  should  be  drawn  freely  from  the  arm,  times  by  a 
and,  if  necessary,  be  repeated.     We  have  already  seen  thTfeneett 
that  such  a  state  of  congestion  is  sometimes  produced  esp«Haliy 
even  at  the  onset  of  the  disease,  and  is  so  forcibly  felt  by  tient"in^«^ 
the  patient  himself,  that  he  earnestly  intreats  the  medical  tobebiooded 
attendant  to  bleed  him.     Such  intreaty  shoidd,  perhaps,  of^congw^*^ 
never  be  urged  in  vain :  but  the  bleecUngs  to  deliquium,  ^on* 
which  have  of  late  years  been  so  strongly  recommended, 
are  a  rash  and  dangerous  practice,  unfounded  on  analogy, 
and  by  no  means  rest  on  any  sufficient  assurance. 

Such,  in  the  doubt  and  darkness  that  at  present  beset  Importance 
us,  concerning  the  real  physiolc^  of  lyssa,  seems  to  be  dkteproJm 
the  safest  and  most  promising  path  we  can  pursue,  when  wpo?  "^in- 
ealled  upon  for  aid  m  so  afflictive  a  mdady.    Qur  best  thcwmmd. 
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time  for  action,  however,  and  almost  the  only  time  we  can 
improve,  is  immediately  on  the  infliction  of  the  wound  : 
a  tight  ligature  above  which,  with  the  double  precaution 
of  excision  and  cauterization,  may  in  general  be  regarded 
as  an  effectual  preventive.  I  do  not  know,  indeed,  that 
the  profession  is  acquainted  with  any  other.  It  has,  how- 
ever, been  proposed  in  France,  to  fight  off  the  poison  of 
lyssa  by  pre-occupying  the  grotmd  with  the  poison  of  a 
viper,  upon  the  principle  of  combating  variolous  with 
vaccine  matter :  and  for  this  purpose  it  has  been  sug- 
gested that  the  part  bitten  by  a  mad  dog  should  be  again 
bitten  a  little  below  the  wound,  as  soon  as  may  be,  by  & 
venomous  serpent,  whose  virus,  from  its  greater 'activity, 
will,  in  most  cases,  be  certain  of  taking  the  lead,  and  may, 
it  is  presumed,  guard  the  constitution  against  any  subse- 
quent effects  from  the  wound  of  the  mad  dog.  I  have  not, 
however,  heard  that  this  proposal  has  ever  been  carried 
into  effect,  and  the  claim  of  ingenuity  is,  most  probably, 
the  whole  it  will  ever  have  to  receive. 

I  ought  not,  however,  to  conclude  without  noticing^ 
one  very  extraordinary  fact  in  the  economy  of  morbid 
poisons,  and  especially  of  that  before  us,  which  I  have 
had  confirmed  by  the  testimony  of  several  veterinary 
practitioners  entitled  to  credit  It  is,  that  no  dog  who 
has  ever  had  the  distemper^  as  it  is  called,  which  is  the 
canine  catarrh  or  influenia,  has  been  known  to  become 
ralnd  spontaneously,  though  he  is  capable  of  receiving  the 
disease  by  the  YAte  of  another  dog.  If  this  be  true,  for 
which  however  I  cannot  frilly  vouch,  we  have  certainly 
another  instance  of  morbid  poisons  mortaUy  conflicting 
with  each  other ;  and  it  might  be  worth  trying  how  fiur  in- 
oculation with  the  matter  of  canine  catarrh  might  succeed 
in  protecting  a  human  subject  after  the  infliction  of  a 
ral^  Ute ;  though  in  the  dog,  perhaps  from  a  stronger 
predisposition  to  ralnes,  it  seems  to  be  impotent.  In 
South  America,  rabies,  as  already  observed,  is  altogether 
unknown,  and  I  have  hence  been  anxious  to  learn  whether 
the  distemper  be  unknown  there  also :  and,  in  answer  to 
this  inquiry,  it  has  been  told  me,  by  aeveral  intdl^;ent  rem- 
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dents  in  that  quarter,  that  this  last  disorder  is  sa  oommosi     ^^v*  I* 
and  so  &tal,  that  two-thirds  rf  the  dogs  Uttered  there  |^^^^ 
perish  of  it  while  pops :  a  remark  which  still  further  con*  ^•^ 
firms  the  home-report  concerning  its  influence  on  ndnes,  TrcatnMaic 
and  8u£Beiently  explains  the  non-*existence  of  the  latter  <m 
the  shores  of  the  Plata. 


SPECIES  IX. 
ENTASIA  ACROTISMUS. 

rAitvuBy  oa  csssatiok  of  the  pulsis^  often  accom- 

FANIEI)  WITH  PAIN  IN  THE  EPIGASTRIUM  ;  THE  PBE- 
CEPTION  A^D  THE  VOLUNTARY  MUSCLES  REMAINING 
UNDISTUIIBED. 

AcROTisMus  is  literally  "  defect  of  pulse'",  from  Mpirof^    S!^*n 


^  pulsus^,  with  a  privitive  m  pefixed :  whence  the  teclu  ^^^  ^ 
nidbal  term  crotophua  or  erotophittmj  imxxurting  ^'  painful  tbe  ipedfie 
jnUsaihn  or  throbbing  in  the  temple^.    Asphyxia  is  the  ^^"^ 
tefm  employed  fbr  tMs  disease  by  Ploucquet,  and  would  gomeUm^ 
have  been  used  in  the  present  arrangement  but  that  it  undsy- 
has  been  long  appropriated  to  import  suspended  anima^  °*"*yn»ouijy. 
^n  or  apparent  death;   a  total  cessation,  not  of  the 
pulse  only,  but  of  sense  and  voluntary  motion. 

This  failure  or  cessation  of  pulsation  sometimes  ex.  Faiivreof 
tends  over  the  whole  system,  and  is  sometimes  confined  J^Jj^^ 
to  particular  parts.     In  every  case  it  imports  an  irregu-  general, 
larity  in  the  action  of  the  heart,  or  of  the  vessels  that  j^^T* 
issue  from  it,  and  in  most  cases,  an  insularity  proceed-  importing 
ing  from  local  or  general  weakness,  and  dependent  upon  ^*^j**^ 
a  spasmodic  disposition  hereby  produced  in  the  muscular  trterkt; 
tunic  of  the  vessels.     Of  this  last  cause  we  have  a  clear 
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proof  in  the  universal  chill  and  paleness  that  spread  over 
the  entire  surface  in  the  act  of  fSunting  or  of  death,  ta 
which  £unting  bears  sa  striking  a  resemblance.  Except, 
howevery  in  the  agony  of  dying,  the  spasmodic  constric-- 
tion  for  the  most  part  soon  subsides,  and  the  arteries  re- 
cover their  proper  freedom  and  diameter.  Yet  this  is 
by  no  means  the  case  always,  for  in  violent  hemorrhages, 
and  especially  hemorrhages  of  the  womb,  the  rigidity  has 
sometimes  continued  for  several  days,  during  the  whole  of 
which  time  the  heart  has  seemed  merely  to  palpitate,  and 
there  has  been  no  pulse  whatever.  Morgagni  relates, 
from  Ramazini,  a  case  of  this  kind  which  extended  to 
four  days.  The  patient  was  a  young  man  of  great 
strength  and  activity  even  diuring  this  suppression.  The 
arteries  were  as  pulseless  as  the  heart:  and,  through 
the  whole  period  he  was  quite  cold  to  the  touch,  and  with^ 
out  micturition.  On  the  fourth  day  he  died  suddenly  *. 
Examples  indeed  are  by  no  means  uncommon  in  whicb 
the  spasm  has  existed  for  three  f,  four,  or  even  five 
days  X  before  death. 

Other  irritations,  besides  that  of  weakness,  have  occa- 
sionally led  to  a  like  spastic  state  of  the  arteries.  The 
stimulus  of  an  aneurism  of  the  aorta  has  produced  it  in 
the  brachial  arteries,  so  that  there  has  been  no  pulse  itt 
the  wrists:  and  gout  or  some  acrimony  in  the  stomach 
has  operated  in  like  manner  on  the  arterial  system  to  a 
much  greater  extent :  as  has  likewise  general  pressure  mfk 
the  larger  dioracic  or  abdominal  organs,  from  water  in 
the  chest  or  cavity  of  the  peritoneum.  The  cause,  how- 
ever, is  not  always  to  be  traced,  and  hence  Marcellus 
Donatus  has  given  an  instance  which  he  tells  us  was  un- 
accompanied with  any  disease  whatever  §  ;  the  irritation 
probably  having  subsided.  Berryatt,  in  the  History  of 
the  Academy  of  Sciences,  has  iiimished  us  with  a  very 
singular  example  of  this  disease  which  was  general  as  well 
as  chronic,  and  continued  through  the  whole  term  of  life^ 

♦  De  Sedibuset  Causis  Morb.  Ep.  xlvui.  Lugd.  Bat  4to.  1767. 

t  Pathology,  p.  25.  |  Pelargus,  Meid.  Jahngangc.  Band.  r.  p.  2S. 

5  Lib.  VI.  tap,  IL  p.  6«0. 
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In  all  which  cases,  however,  though  the  heart  itself  should    P*^'J\, 

.  .  -Ill  i  .        Spec.  IX. 

seem  to  participate  in  the  pulselessness,  we  are  not  to  Entasia 
suppose  that  it  is  entirely  without  any  alternation  of  sys-  p*T^^^ 
tole  and  diastole,  but  only  that  its  action  is  indistinct  ness. 
from  weakness  or  irregularity.     In  treating  of  the  nature  Hence  has 
of  the  pulse  in  the  Physiological  Proem  to  the  third  class,  ^J^JJ^jhe 
we  observed  that  it  is  in  some  persons  unusually  slow,  whole  of  a 
and  has  been  found,  as  measured  by  the  finger,  not  more  '^^  ^^®' 
than  ten  strokes  in  a  minute  *  :  and  that  in  many  of  these  ^^^q^^ 
eases  the  cause  of  retardation  seems  to  be  a  spasticity  or  heart  pro- 
want  of  pliancy  in  the  muscular  fibres  of  the  heart  or  ^jj^^^i,  |^ 
arteries,  or  both,  rather  than  an  actual  torpor  which  is  distinctty. 
1^  an  occasional  cause.    I  have  never  met  with  any  case  Crreat  re- 
in  which  the  ordinary  standard  of  the  pulse  was  not  more  th«  pulse 
than  ten  strokes  in  a  minute ;  but  I  have  at  this  time  a  °°'  uncom- 
patient  of  about  thirty-six  years  of  age,  whose  pulse  has  timei 
not  exceeded  twenty-four  or  twenty-six  strokes,  and  has  a«>ounUng 
often  been  below  these  numbers.     He  is  a  captain  in  the  strokes  in  a 
Royal  Navy,  of  a  sallow  complexion  and  bilious  temper-  "»»""*«*• 
ament ;  till  of  late  he  enjoyed  good  health,  but  about  Exemplified. 
three  years  since  was  attacked  with  a  fit  of  atonic  apoplexy 
from  which  he  recovered  with  difficulty.     At  an  interval 
of  a  few  weeks  from  each  other,  he  had  several  other 
fits ;  OB  recovering  from  the  last  of  which  he  instantly 
married  a  young  lady  to  whom  he  had  for  some  time 
been  engaged.     He  has  now  been  married  about  fifteen 
months,  has  a  healthy  infant  just  bom,  and  has  had  no  fit 
whatever.     His  spirits  are  good,  and  he  is  residing  by 
the  sea-side,  which  situation  he  finds  agree  with  him  best. 
Dr.  Latham  gives  a  similar  example  in  a  merchant  whose 
pulse,  though  never  intermissive,  seldom,  for  ten  or  twelve 
years  that  he  had  known  him,  exce^ed  thirty-two  beats 
in  a  minute ;  occasionally  was  as  slow  as  twenty-two,  and 
at  one  time  only  seventeen.     "  I  once^*,  says  Dr.  La- 
tham, "  attended  him  through  a  regidar  fever,  when  his  f'^^^^^^ 
pulse  was  not  moye  than   sixty,   notwithstanding  the  *  "*  "*  °  ' 
disease  ran  on  for  at  least  a  fortnight  with  a  hot  and  dry 
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Gin.  I.     skin,  white  and  ftmred  and  parched  tongue^  and  occarfgiMd 

Acrotiflmui.  In  many  of  these  anomalies  there  is  not  only  no  per* 
ness.  ceptible  pulse  or  a  very  retarded  one,  but  often  intermis* 

h^  these  sions  more  or  less  regular,  and  occasi<Hially  a  want  of  har« 
^^J^^  mony  between  the  stroke  in  some  of  the  arteries  com-* 
want  of  bar-  pared  with  that  in  others.  Reil  gives  a  case  in  whidi  the 
Mroife^f^^  heart,  the  carotids,  and  the  radial  arteries  all  pi}ls«ted 
Afferent  difier^tly  f :  and  B^gi  another,  in  which  the  acrotism, 
artenes.       ^^  ^^j^^  ^£  pulsation,  cxtwided  over  the  entire  frame  with 

the  exception  of  the  heart,  which  pulsated  violently  ^t 
Acrotism  This  specics  is  strikingly  exemplified  in  the  biographic 

^nii^fied  <^  sketch  of  Mr.  J.  Hunter,  cmwn  up  and  prefixed  to 
iff  J.  Hunter  his  volume  on  Blood  and  Inflammation  by  Sir  Everaid 
hfs'Kfe  by '°  Home.  Mr.  Hunter  for  the  four  preceding  years  had 
Home.  annually  suffered  from  a  fit  of  the  gout  in  the  spring; 
In  the  year  177^9  ^^^  ^^  iio^  return,  and  having,  oq  « 
particular  occasion,  been,  greatly  affected  in  his  mind, 
^^  he  was  attacked*",  says  Sir  Everard  Home,  ^*  at  tdi 
o^clock  in  the  fbrenoon,  with  a  pain  in  the  stomach,  about 
the  pylorus :  it  was  the  sensation  peculiar  to  those  parts, 
and  became  so  violent  that  he  tried  change  of  position  to 
procure  ease ;  he  sat  down,  then  walked,  laid  himself  doim 
on  the  carpet,  then  upon  chairs,  but  could  find  no  relief: 
he  took  a  spoonful  of  tincture  of  rhubarb,  with  thirty 
drops  of  laudanum,  but  without  the  smallest  benefit* 
While  he  was  walking  about  the  room  he  cast  his  eyes  tm 
the  looking-glass,  and  observed  his  countenance  to  be  pafe» 
and  his  lips  white,  giving  the  appearance  of  a  dead  man. 
This  alarmed  him,  and  led  him,  to  fSeel  for  his  pulse,  bat 
he  found  none  in  either  arm.  He  now  thought  his  coitt- 
plaint  serious.  Several  physicians  of  his  acquaintance, 
Dr,  William  Hunter,  Sir  George  Baker,  Dr.  Hudc 
Saunders,  and  Sir  William  Fordyce,  all  came  but  could 
find  no  pulse :  the  pain  still  continued,  and  he  found  him- 


•  Med.  Trans.  VoL  iv.  Art.  xx. 

f  Memorabilia  Clinica.  Vol.  u.  Fasc.  i.  6.     Hall,  1702. 
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idf  St  timeS)  not  faraftthing.    Being  afraid  of  deadi  soon     ^^'  ^> 
taking  place  if  he  did  not  breathe,  he  produeed  the  vo.  Enteaia 
kintary  act  of  breathing ;  his  wcn-king  his  lungs  by  the  Acrotismui. 
power  of  the  will,  the  sensitive  principle  with  all  its  effects  ^^ 
on  the  machine  not  being  in  the  least  affected  by  the  com* 
pfadnt     In  this  state  he  continued  for  three  quarters  of 
an  hour,  in  which  time  frequent  attempts  were  made  to 
fiael  the  pidse  but  in  rain.   However,  at  last  the  pain  les- 
Kned,  and  the  pulse  returned,  although  at  first  but  faintly, 
and  the  involimtary  breathing  began  to  take  place.  While 
in  this  state  he  took  Madeira,  brandy,  ginger,  &c.  but 
didnotbdieve  them  of  any  service,  as  die  return  of  health 
was  very  gradual     In  two  hours  he  was  perfectly  re^ 
cdvered."'* 

This  is  one  of  the  most  extraordinary  cases  on  record,  J^,^*^ 
eensidering  the  extensive  group  of  important  ftmctions  t^rdiiiuy 
that  were  jointly  affected,  and  the  totfd  freedom  of  the  |JJ|^'^^~. 
xest :  and  nothing  can  more  strikingly  prove  how  dose  is  ^^  ^^^ 
the  sympathy  that  in  many  instances  prevails  between  ^^T^J^ 
discontfaiuous  organs.     The  cliief  disease  seems  to  have  p^^^ing 
previdled  in  the  heart,  the  chief  pain  in  the  stomach  on  ^^ 
its  Upper  side ;  and  for  this  we  may,  perhaps,  account,  ous  oigaas. 
{ram  a  law  of  the  atiimal  economy  we  have  so  often  of  Case  ex- 
kte  had  occasion  to  keep  in  view,  by  which  a  morbid  ac-  P^^^^^^ 
ticm  afiecting  one  extremity  of  a  nervous  fibre,  or  bundle 
of  fibres,  is,  under  particular  circumstances,  most  severely 
ftlt  at  the  other  extremity :  for  as  one  of  the  branches  of 
tiie  phrenic  nerve  passes  over  the  apex  of  the  heart,  and 
it  afterwards  Continued  to  the  diaphragm  which  maintains 
00  intimate  an  association  with  the  stomach,  it  serves  as 
•  direct  fine  of  communication  betwe^i  each  of  these 
iMgans ;  and  the  painful  impression  imparted  to  the  end 
of  the  nervous  twig  that  rests  on  the  heart  may,  by  thb 
l«w,  be  tranrferred  to  its  other  extremity  that  lies  so  con- 
tiguous to  the  upper  part  of  the  stomach. 

The  nature  of  the  pain  and  the  collateral  symptoms 

•  dir  B.  Home*s  Life  of  Mr.  Hunter  prefixed  to  the  Treatise  on  Blood,  &c. 
p.  xlVi. 
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seem  sufficiently  to  show  that  this  disease  was  of  a  spas- 
modic kind :  for  the  deficiency  of  pulse  was  subsequent 
tOy  and  consequent  upon  the  pain,  and  ceased  upon  its  re* 
moval,  while  the  deadly  paleness  of  the  face  gave  proof 
of  a  constriction  of  the  capillaries. 

So  &r  as  my  own  experience  has  extended,  sudi  failures 
of  the  pulse,  whether  condsting  in  a  total  suspension,  w 
a  preternatural  retardation,  and  attended  widi  acute  or 
with  very  little  pain,  are  dependent  upon  a  diseased  state 
of  the  larger  arteries,  or  the  larger  viscera  of  the  thorax 
or  abdomen,  and  generally  lead  to  sudden  death.  The 
case  of  the  captain  of  the  navy  which  I  have  just  related 
and  which  was  drawn  up  white  the  first  edition  of  this 
work  was  in  the  press,  I  may  now  apply  to,  in  illustn^ 
tion  of  this  remark :  for  I  have  since  been  informed  by 
his  sister  that  while  at  Swansea,  apparently  in  as  good 
health  as  he  had  ordinarily  enjoyed  for  several  years^ 
he  was  attacked  with  a  fit  of  apoplexy  which  carried 
him  off  in  less  than  an  hour.  Such,  too,  was  the  fiite  of 
Dr.  Latham's  patient,  for  we  are  told  that  ^^  one  day, 
when  in  complete  health,  as  he  then  considered  him- 
self, he  dropped  down  in  the  street  and  expired.""  And 
so  sudden  was  the  decease  of  Mr.  J.  Hunter,  that  feelnig 
himself  unwell  while  in  the  course  of  his  profi^cmal  at* 
tendance  at  St.  George^s  Hospital,  he  went  into  an  adjoi&» 
ing  room,  gave  a  deep  groan,  and  dropped  down  dead. 

In  all  cases  of  this  kind,  therefore,  the  mode  of  treat- 
ment must  depend  upon  the  nature  of  the  exciting  or 
predisponent  cause  as  far  as  we  are  able*  to  ascertain  it. 
Where  the  cause  is  constitutional,  a  sober,  quiet,  and  re- 
gular habit  of  life,  with  a  due  attention  to  the  ingesta  and 
egesta,  and  particularly  to  a  tranquillized  state  <^  mind, 
will  oilen  enable  the  valetudinarian  to  reach  his  three- 
score and  tenth  year,  with  cheerftilness  and  comfort :  but 
he  must  content  himself  with 

—  the  cool  sequestered  vale  of  life, 

and  not  form  a  party  in  its  contentions,  and  its  glitter,  its 
bustle  and  "  busy  hum**'. 
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Wheire  the  affection  appears  to  be  dependent  upon  a     G«-  !• 
particular  state  of  any  one  of  the  larger  thoracic,  or  ab-  EiuSa    * 
dominal  organs,  as  the  heart  itself,  the  lungs,  the  stomach  Acrodsmuf. 
or  the  liver,  our  attention  must  be  specially  directed  to  j^^^  ^**' 
the  nature  of  the  primary  disease.     And  in  these  cases  it  When  de- 
is  often  essentially  relieved  by  some  vicarious  irritation,  J^"^"*^,. 
as  a  seton  or  issue,  a  regular  fit  of  the  gout,  a  cutaneous  eased  sute 
eruption,  or  a  painful  attack  of  piles.  During  the  paroxysm  qJ^J^^JJ 
itself,  the  most  powerful  .and  difiusive  stimulants  should  oigam. 
be  had  recourse  to,  as  brandy,  the  aromatic  spirit  of  am- 
monia, at  of  ether,  which  is  stiU  better,  and  opium  in  any 
of  its  forms. 

Some  persons  are  said  to  possess  a  natural  power  of  thus  SometiniM 
keeping  the  heart  upon  a  ftill  stretch,  and  hereby  pro-  J!!^t^. 
ducing  an  universal  d^ciency  of  pulsation,  and  of  simu-  ousiy. 
lating  death.     Dr.  Cleghome,  and  Dr.  Cheyne  both  give 
an  instance  of  this.     It  should  be  observed,  however,  that    * 
the  individual  in  either  case  died  suddenly :  and  one  of 
them.  Colonel  Townshend,  within  a  few  hours,  after  having 
maintained  this  rigidity  of  the  heart  for  half  an  hour,  at 
the  expiration  of  which  time  he  consented  to  resuscitate 
himself,  and  awoke  from  the  apparent  sleep  of  death.    It 
should  hence  seem  that  the  natural  energy  of  the  heart 
sinks  gradually  or  abruptly  beneath  the  mischievous  ex« 
ertion  wherever  such  a  power  is  found  to  exist 
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CLONUS. 

tOUClBLK    AGItATION    OP    OKE    OR   MOBIS   MtJfeCLkft   lit 
SUDDEN   AND    IBREGULAE   SNATCHiS.     '  ' 

The  Greek  terms,  x?<im  and  xxoWi^  import  ^^titiMH 
commotion,  concussion.^  The  clonic,  or  agitttory  i|iiami 
form  two  distinct  orders  in  Sanvages,  and  a  smgle  genua 
in  Parr.  The  first  is  unnecessarily  difitiiie ;  tlie  aeoeod 
is  too  restricted.  The  two  orders  dT  Sanvages  axe  in  dM 
present  arrangement  reduced  to  two  genera,  and  oooatU 
tute  thai  immediately  before  us,  and  sYVCLomrs,  or  liiat 
whidi  immediately  follows.  Dr*  Cullen  seems  at  OM 
time  to  have  had  a  desire  of  distinguishing  the  diiesasa 
of  both  these  genera  by  the  name  of  convuMons^  and  of 
limiting  the  name  of  spasms  to  the  permanent  coittractiflaB 
or  rigidities  of  the  mnscular  fibres  produced  by  spastio 
action,  constituting  the  difierent  species  of  the  preceding 
genus.  ^^  I  think  it  convenient'",  says  he,  in  his  First  Lines, 
^^  to  distinguish  the  terms  of  spasm  and  convulsion,  fajr 
applying  the  former  strictly  to  what  has  been  called  the 
tonic,  and  the  latter  to  what  has  been  called  the  donic 
spasm.""  Yet  the  whole  are  treated  of  in  his  nosological 
arrangement  under  the  common  name  of  spasmi,  and 
even  in  his  First  Lines,  notwi^standing  this  distincticm, 
under  thatof  ^^spctsmodic  o^c^iora^without  fever""*  These 
spasmodic  affections  are,  indeed,  subsequently  divided 
into  a  new  arrangement  of  ^^  spasmodic  affections  of  the 
animal  functions  ;^f  the  vitid ; — and  of  the  natural  {^ 
throughout  which  an  attempt  is  still  made  to  separate 
the  term  convulsion  from  that  of  spaamy  and  apply  it  to 
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lU  dome  or  agitatory  motkm  of  the  musdet,  while    OknuiL 
coNTULSio  is,  nevertbelest,  retiined  in  the  SynopiiB)  as  cb^ 
the  teohnical  name  of  that  single  species  of  disease  whidi  •?«""• 
is  colloquially  called  convulsion-^fit)  and  not  extended  to 
any  others.    There  is  doubtless  a  difficulty  in  drawing 
dM  line  between  entastic  and  clonic  spasm  in  many  cases, 
fironi  the  mixed  nature  of  the  symptoms ;  but  if  it  be  fblt 
ef  importance  to  take  t^ms  out  of  their  general  meanings 
and  tie  them  down  to  a  stricter  interpretation,  such  in- 
terpretation should  be  rigidly  adhered  to,  or  some  degree 
of  confusion  must  necessarily  ensue. 

To  understand  the  real  nature  of  the  quisms  we  are  Phynoiogi. 
now  mtering  upon,  it  may  be  expedient  to  recollect  that  tion^of^ 
Uie  nervous  power  or  fluid  appears  to  flow  naturally,  as  ^pums. 
indeed  we  have  already  observed  in  the  Physiological  flow  of  the 
Proem  to  the  present  class,  by  minute  jets,  or  in  an  un*  |J^^ 
Uatory  eourse,  like  the  vibrations  of  a  musical  chord,  jeui 
Bttt  die  movement  is  so  uniform,  and  the  supply  so  ro« 
gular,  in  a  state  of  health,  and  where  there  is  no  fatigue,  but  which 

•  '•  /•^•••tf»  do  Dot  ytTt» 

that  we  are  not  conscious  of  any  discontmmty  of  tenour,  pede  a  con- 
md  ean  grasp  as  rigidly  and  as  permanently  with  a  ^"'^ 
fimsde  as  if  thetre  were  no  relaxation  in  its  flow  of  power.  ^^^^ 
To  prove  the  nature  of  the  influx,  however,  nothing  more 
is  neeessairy  than  to  reduce  the  muscle  from  a  state  of 
healthy  tone  to  a  state  of  languor,  or  to  wear  it  down  by 
fiiligi^ ;  for  in  this  condition  all  the  muscles  tremble,  and 
the  stoutest  man  is  incapable  of  extending  his  arm  with 
a  small  weight  in  his  lumd,  or  even  of  raising  a  glass  of 
wine  slowly  to  the  mouth,  without  a  manifest,  and  even  a 
painfid  oscillation. 

The  flow  of  the  nervous  power,  in  a  state  of  healthy  is  Natural 
augmented  by  the  application  of  various  stimulants  both  n^^^ 
diental  and  corporeal.    The  ordinary  mental  stimulus  is  ^^^ 
the  will,  but  any  other  mental  faculty  when  violently  ex-  ut^ 
died  will  answer  the  same  purpose,  though  the  action  stimuiaata. 
which  takes  ]^ace  in  consequence  hereof,  will,  in  some 
degree,  be  irr^ular,  as  proceeding  Arom  an  irregular 
source,  and  will  in  consequence  make  an  approach  to  the 
character  of  spasms ;  of  which  a  violent  exdtemcnt  of 
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almost  say  of  the  passions  afFoids  examples  sufficiently 
evident,  and  especially  the  passions  of  fear  and  anger, 
under  the  influence  of  which  it  is  sometimes  found  im- 
possible to  keep  a  single  limb  stUl. 

The  ordinary  corporeal  stimulants  are  the  fluids  which 
are  naturally  applied  to  the  motory  organs  themselvefi. 
Thus  the  air  we  breathe  becomes  a  sufficient  excitement 
to  the  action  of  the  lungs,  the  flow  of  the  blood  from  the 
veins  a  sufficient  excitement  to  that  of  the  heart,  while 
the  descent  of  the  feces  maintains  the  peristaltic  motion 
of  the  intestinal  canaL 

Where  these  stimulants  are  regularly  administered, 
and  the  organs  to  which  they  are  applied  are  in  a  state  of 
health,  the  alternations  of  jets  and  pauses  in  the  flow  of 
the  nervous  power,  as  we  have  already  remarked,  arp 
uniform.  But  in  a  state  of  diseased  action,  whether  from 
a  morbid  secretion  of  the  fluid,  or  a  morbid  conditicm  of 
the  fibres  that  are  to  be  influenced  by  it,  this  uniformity 
is  destroyed,  and  in  two  very  difierent  ways :  for  first,  the 
nervous  energy  may  rush  forward  with  a  force  that  pro- 
hibits all  pause  or  relaxation  whatever,  and  this  too  in 
spite  of  all  the  power  of  the  will ;  and  we  have  then  a 
production  of  rigid  or  entastic  spasms,  or  those  almormal 
contractions  in  difierent  parts  of  the  body  of  which  the 
preceding  genus  .frimishes  us  with  abundant  examples.: 
and,  next  the  pauses  or  relaxations  may  be  too  protract- 
ed ;  and  in  this  case  every  movement  will  be  performed 
with  a  manifest  tremor.  Where  this  last  is  the  case^ 
moreover,  the  succeeding  jet,  from  the  accumulation  -of 
nervous  power  that  necessarily  follows  upon  such  a  re- 
tardation, must  at  length  take  place  with  an  inordinate 
force  and  hurry ;  and  the  movement  in  the  voluntary 
muscles,  when  attempted  to  be  controlled  by  the  will, 
must  be  irregular  and  often  strongly  marked  with  agita- 
tion, giving  us  examples  of  convulsive  or  clonic  spasm. 
And  as,  moreover,  in  such  a  state  of  the  nervous  system 
or  of  any  part  of  it,  there  will  often  be  found  a  contest 
between  the  retarding  and  the  impelling  powers;  the 
spasm  will  not  unfrequently  partake  of  the  nature  o{  the 
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two,  the  nervous  energy,  after  having  been  urr^ularly    One  IL 
restrained  in  its  course,  will  rush  forward  too  impetuously,  q^^*' 
and  for  a  few  moments  without  any  pause ;  and  we  shall  tpasnu 
have  either  a  succession  of  constrictive  and  clonic  spasms 
in  the  same  muscle  or  sets  of  muscles,  or  a  constrictive 
spasm  in  8<»ne  parts,  while  we  have  a  clonic  spasm  in 
others :  and  hence  those  violent  and  ramifying  convul* 
sions  which  we  shall  have  more  particularly  to  notice 
under  the  ensuing  genus. 

A  sudden  axkd  incidental  implication  of  any  irritant  Further 
power  whatever,  to  any  of  the  muscular  fibres,  will  throw  >^»»**'***^ 
them  into  an  irr^ular  action  not  only  in  a  morbid  state, 
when  they  are  most  prone  to  such  irregularities,  but  even 
in  a  state  of  health.  Hence  the  involuntary  jerk  that 
takes  place  in  all  the  limbs  when  a  boat,  in  which  we  are 
sailing  at  full  speed,  gets  a-ground  without  our  expect- 
ing it,  or  we  are  assailed  unawares  with  a  smart  stroke  of 
electricity. 

Now,  whenever  a  forcible  and  anomalous  movement  of  ^^f*^^** 
this  kind  has  once  been  excited  in  any  chain  of  muscular  of  irregular 
fibres  whatever,  there  is  a  strong  tendency  in  them  to  •ctionwhm 
repeat  the  same  movement  even  from  the  first :  and  when  duced: 
firom  accident  or  a  continuance  of  the  exciting  cause  it  hence  es- 
has  actually  been  repeated,  it  forms  a  habit  of  recurrence  hauttof 
that  is  often  broken  off  with  great  difficulty.     Hence  the  recurrence 
convulsive  spasm  of  the  hooping-cough  always  outlasts  iJ^^^^n^ 
the  disease  itself  for  some  weeks,  and  is  best  removed  by  cough. 
the  introduction  of  some   counter-habit  obtained  by  a 
change  of  residence,  atmosphere,  and  even  hours.     A  inpdpi. 
palpitation  of  the  heart  first  occasioned  by  firight,  in  an  ^^''- 
irritable  frame,  has  in  some  cases  continued  for  many 
days  afterwards,  and  in  a  few  instances  become  chronic. 

A  habit  of  sneezing  has  sometimes  been  produced  in  Innieezing. 
the  same  maimer,  and  has  followed  upon  an  obstinate 
catarrh;  after  which  the  slightest  stimulants,  even  the 
sneezing  of  another  person,  has  been  sufficient  to  call  up 
fresh  paroxysms,  and  in  some  cases  which  I-faave  seen,  of 
very  long  and  troublesome  continuance. 
-    Hiccough  afifords  us  another  exami^ie  of  Ae  same  ten-  in  hiccongb. 
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OM*  It.  dency  to  a  tecurrdn^e  of  muscular  abnormitiM.  Thia  H 
C^li^  usually  produced  by  some  irritation  in  the  stomach,  not 
tpasm^  unfrequently  that  of  fcdness  alone:  the  irritation  is  by 
sympathy  communicated  to  the  diaphragm,  which  is 
thrown  into  a  clonic  spasm,  and  the  spasm  being  a  feiw 
times  repeated,  the  series  of  hiccuping  becomes  so  eg^ 
tablished,  as,  in  many  instances,  to  be  broken  through 
with  considerable  difficulty. 

It  is  to  these  physiological  laws  that  most  of  the  utke^ 
tions  we  are  now  about  to  enter  upon  are  referable ;  and 
the  concentrated  view  we  have  thus  taken  of  their  openU 
tion,  will  render  it  less  necessary  for  us  to  dweU  at  much 
length  upon  any  of  them. 
The  genus  clokus  comprises  the  six  following  spedes) 

1.  CLONUS  Singultus.  hiccough. 

2.    STEENUTATIO.  SKEEZING. 

3     PALPITATIO.  PALPITATION. 

4.   NICTITATIO.  TWINKLING     OF     THB 

KYE-LIDS. 
6.   SUBSULTUS.  TWITCHING     OF     ttt* 

TENDONS. 
6.   PANDICULATIO.        STRETCHING. 


SPECIES  I- 
CLONUS  SINGULTUS. 

CONVULSIVE  CATCH  OF  THE  KESPIEATOET  MUSCLfiS,  WITH 
SONOROUS   INSPIRATION^     ITERATED     AT    SHORT    !»• 

TERVAL8. 

Gbn.ii.  Though  the  spasmodic  action  in  this  affectaim  eadsli 
P®^  ^  chiefly  in  the  diaphragm,  the  principal  selit.  of  the  dia- 
principaUy     ease  is  the  stomadi^  when  strictly  idiopathic ;  an  oUet- 

acttdTuitke 
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vfttion  whieh  was  kmg  ago  made  by  Hippocrates,  and  baa    ^"^  ^ 

m  recent  tioies  been  more  copioudy  dwelt  upon  by  Hoff-  Conut 

vian :  but  wbich  Mr.  Charles  Bell  has  been  the  first  to  ^Qguitus. 

establish  by  experiments  on  the  neryons  system.     "  Vo-  itomach 

miting^,  says  be,  ^^  and  hiccough,  note  actions  of  the  resfn^  when  idio- 

xatdry  muscles  excited  by  irritation  of  the  stomach."**  ^^^ 

DeUlity  is  perhaps  the  ordinary  remote  cause,  and  ^^^"^^^ 
irritability,  or  some  accidental  stimulus,  the  exciting. 


Thus  excess  of  food,  and  especially  in  a  weak  stomach,  is 
often  a  sufficient  stimulus:  and  hence  the  firequency  of 
this  complaint  among  infSsmts, 

For  the  same  reason  it  is  occasionally  produced  by 
worms,  acidity,  or  bile  in  the  stomach.   External  pressure 
OB  the  stomadi  is  another  exciting  cause :  and  hence  it 
has  sometimes  followed,  on  an  incurvation  of  one  or  more 
of  the  ribsf,  or  of  the  ensiform  cartilage ;{:  of  the  sternum 
produced  by  violence,  and  pressing  on  the  coats  of  this 
Qigan.     The  stomach,  however,  is  not  at  all  times  the  liaiW 
only  organ  in  which  the  morbid  cause  is  seated  that  ex^  Snet'"' 
spites  the  diaphragm  to  this  spasmodic  action.    The  liver  seated  in 
is  frequently  to  be  suspected.     "  I  have  often'',  says  Dr.  ^^^^ 
Percival,  in  his  manuscript  notes  on  the  volume  of  No-  stomadi. 
sdogy,  ^^  found  hiccough  symptomatic  of  an  enlargement 
or  inflammation  of  the  liver  on  the  upper  convex  side.*" 
It  also  frequently  follows  upon  strangulated  hernia;  and,  B«'"*P'»^^ 
according  to  Mr.  John  Hunter,  in  numerous  instances 
accompanies  local  irritation  aftier  operations  of  various 
kinds.     It  has  sometimes  attended  the  passage  of  a  stone 
in  (me  of  the  ureters,  and  has  continued  through  its  en- 
tire course  §. 

The  affection  is  often  very  troublesome,  but  it  cures  Sp*«n 
itself  in  ordinary  cases,  and  where  the  exciting  cause  itsdf  o^ls 
is  lodged  in  the  stomach ;  for  the  spasmodic  action  very  «««jy  «- 
generally  removes  the  accidental  irritant;  and  if  not,  the 

*  Experimentt  on   the  Structure  and  Functbns  of  the  Nenres.    FbiL 
TWiit.  1B21»  p.  406. 
f  Scbenck,  Lib.  ui.  Obi.  49.  ex  Fcrnelio. 
I  Bofiet  Sepulchr.  Lib.  ni.  Sect.  ▼.  Obs.  8.  Appesc.     ' 
$  Dttrwto,  Zoonom.  tv.  1. 1. 7. 
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disorder  usiudly  yields  to  very  simple  antispasmodics,  ns 
a  draught  of  cold  water,  or  a  dose  of  camphor  or  volatile 
spirits.  Where  these  have  failed,  a  nervous  action  of  a 
^dfferent  kind,  and  which  seems  to  operate  by  revulsion, 
has  often  been  found  to  succeed,  such  as  holding  the 
breath,  and  thus  producing  a  voluntary  spasm  of  a  rigid 
and  opposite  kind  in  the  diaphragm ;  or  a  violent  fit  of 
sneezing.  An  emetic*  will  sometimes  answer  the  pur- 
pose ;  and  still  more  effectually,  a  sudden  fright,  or  other 
emotion  of  the  mindf.  If  these  do  not  prove  sufficient,* 
we  must  call  in  the  aid  of  opium :  and  in  the  intervals 
have  recourse  to  tonics  internal  and  external,  the  warm 
bitters,  bark,  pure  air,  exercise,  and  cold  bathing. 

We  have  already  pointed  out  the  tendency  which  these 
irregular  actions  have  to  form  a  habit,  and  the  more  so  in 
proportion  to  the  general  weakness  and  irritability  of 
the  frame ;  and  hence,  indeed,  their  arising  so  readily  ia 
the  later  stages  of  typhus  and  other  low  fevers,  and  their 
continuing  to  the  last  ebb  of  the  living  power. 

Even  where  the  constitution  is  possessed  of  a  tolerable 
share  of  vigour,  hiccough  is  too  apt  to  become  a  chronic 
and  periodical  affection;  and  as  the  frequency  of  the 
spasm  is  also  usually  increased  with  the  frequency  of  the 
series,  it  has  sometimes  become  almost  incessant,  and 
defied  every  kind  of  medical  treatment  that  could  be  de- 
vised. As  a  chronic  affection  it  has  been  known  to  re- 
turn at  irregular  periods  from  four  J  to  four  and  twenty 
years  §;  and  as  a  permanent  attack  to  continue  without 
ceasing  for  eight  ||,  nine^,  twelve  days**,  and  even  three 
months -f"f-.  Dr.  Parr  tells  us  that  he  once  knew  it  con- 
tinue for  a  month  with  scarcely  any  intermission  even  at 
night.     "  The  slecp'^,  says  he,  "  was  at  last  so  profound 


♦  Rigaud,  Ergo  solvunt  Singulturn  Vomitus  et  Stemutatio  ?     Paris  1601. 
t  RiedKn,  Lin.  Med.  1696,  p.«76. 
t  Bartholin,  Hist.  Nat  Cent  n.  Hist  4. 

$  Alberti,    Diss.   Casus   SingultOs  chronici    viginti    quatuor    tnnonun, 
HaL  174S. 

g  Ricdlin,  Cent.  i.  Obs.  16.        5  Act.  Nat  Cur.  Vol.  v.  Obs.  108, 

••  Tulpius^  Lib.  iv,  cap.  86.      ft  Schcnck,  Lib.  m.  Obs.  49.  ex  FerneKo. 
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tliat  the  convulaioii  scarcely  awoke  the  patient^  In  a  few  <5«!r.  rr. 
kwtances  it  has  proved  fatal.  Poterius  mentions  one*:  cionu«'^' 
and  another,  produced  by  cold  beverage,  occurs  in  the  Singultus. 
Ephemerides  of  Natural  Curiosities  f.  Hiccougiu 

In  the  Gazette  de  Sant^  for  I8I7,  is  the  case  of  a  young 
girl  who  had  been  tormented  for  six  months  with  an 
almost  incessant  hiccough.  It  ceased  during  deglutition, 
but  re-appeared  immediately  afterwards.  The  sleep  was 
frequently  disturbed.  M.  Dupuytren,  on  being  consult- 
ed, after  antispasmodics  and  the  warm-bath  had  failed, 
applied  an  actual  cautery  to  the  region  of  the  diaphragm, 
and  the  hiccough  immediately  ceased ;  but  perhaps  terror 
operated  in  no  slight  degree  in  this  mode  of  cure. 


SPECIES  II. 
CLONUS  STERNUTATIO. 

IBBITATION  OF  THE  NOSTRILS,  PEODUCING  SUDDEN,  VIO- 
LENT, AND  SONOROUS  EXPIRATION  THROUGH  THEIR 
CHANNEL. 


Sneezing  is  a  convidsive  motion  of  the  respiratory 
muscles,  commonly  excited  into  action  by  some  irritant 
applied  to  the  inner  membrane  of  the  nose ;  in  the  course 
of  which  the  air  from  the  limgs  is  sonorously  forced  for- 
ward in  this  direction  as  the  lower  jaw  is  closed  at  the 
time.  "  In  sneezing'",  says  Dr.  Young,  "  the  soft  palate 
seems  to  be  the  valve  which,  like  the  glottis  in  coughing, 
is  suddenly  opened,  and  allows  the  air  to  rush  on  with  a 
greater  velocity  than  it  could  have  acquired  without  such 
an  obstruction.'' J 

It  is  a  common  and  rarely  a  severe  affection  in  its  or- 
dinary course.     But  from  the  habit  which  irregular  ac- 
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dons  of  the  irritaUe  fil»re9  are  perpetually  apt  to  assuBe, 
08  we  have  already  explained,  and  particularly  in  a  re. 
laxed  and  mobile  state  of  them,  sneezing  haa  occaaionaUy 
become  a  serious  complaint  Forestus,  Horstius,  Lancini^ 
and  many  of  the  German  medical  misceUaneoua  eoUec- 
tions,  give  instances  of  its  having  been  sometimes  both 
permanent  and  violent ;  sometimes  periodical ;  and  a  fev 
cases  wherein  it  proved  fktal ;  which  last  termination  is 
confirmed  by  Mcnrgagni.  The  lEIphemeridea  Naturae  Curi<» 
osorum  contain  one  instance  in  which  the  sneezings  con- 
tinued for  three  himdred  times  in  a  single  paroxysm. 

The  ordinary  irritants  operating  immediate^  on  the 
Schneiderian  membrane  or  that  which  linee  the  interioar 
of  the  nostrils,  are  sternutatories,  a  sharp  pungent  atmos- 
phere, indurated  mucus,  the  acrimonious  fluid  secreted 
in  a  catarrh  or  measles,  or  a  morbid  sensibility  of  the 
Schneiderian  membrane  itself.  But  the  severest  cases 
have  usually  been  produced  by  sympathy  with  some  re- 
mote orgah,  as  an  irritable  state  of  the  lungs,  stomach,  or 
bowels.  For  the  same  reason  sneezing  often  accompanies 
pregnancy  and  injuries  on  the  head,  and  sometimes  the 
last  stages  of  low  fevers ;  and  is  reported  to  have  proved 
a  sequel  to  repelled  itch.  The  benediction  formaiy  be- 
stowed with  so  much  courtesy  on  the  act  of  sneering  is 
said  to  have  been  congratulatory  on  account  of  its  fire*- 
quent  violence :  but  we  do  not  seem  to  be  acquainted  with 
the  real  ori^n  of  this  custom. 

As  sneezing  is  a  symptom  (^  catarrh,  if  it  be  repeated 
for  some  time  with  quick  succession  in  an  irritable  habit 
that  has  been  frequently  affected  with  catarrh, .  it  will 
sometimes,  in  the  most  singular  manner,  call  sympathe> 
tically  into  action  the  whole  circle  of  symptoms  with 
which  it  has  formerly  been  associated,  and  the  patient 
win  seem  at  once  to  be  labouring  under  a  very  severe 
cold.  An  instance  of  this  singular  sympathy  has  oc- 
curred to  me  while  writing.  The  patient  is  a  lady  of  about 
fifty  years  of  age,  in  good  health,  but  of  a  highly  nervous 
temperament.  She  began  to  sneeze  from  some  trifling 
and  transient  cause,  and  having  continued  to  sneeie  |br 
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five  or  six  times  in  rqnd, succession,  her  eye-lids  became     Gm,  il. 
swollen,  her  eyes  Uood-shot,  and  ftdl  of  tears,  her  nostrils  ^^^  '^* 
discharged  a  large  quantity  of  acrid  serum,  her  fauces  Stemutatio. 
were  swollen  and  irritable,  and  a  tickling  and  irrepressible  ^"^"'"fi?' 
cough  completed  the  chain  of  morbid  acticm.     The  snees- 
ing  at  length  ceased,  and,  within  a  quarter  of  an  hour  af- 
terwards, the  whole  tribe  of  sympathetic  symptoms  ceased 
also. 

Sneeiing  in  its  ordinary  production,  though  a  convul-  Naturally  a 
sive,  is  a  natural  and  healthy  action,  intended  to  throw  actionf 
off  instinctively  from  the  deUcate  membrane  of  the  nos-  ^^  ^^^ 
trils,  whatever  irritable  or  offensive  material  may  chance  biesome  "* 
to  be  lodged  there.    But  when  it  proceeds  from  a  morbid  »"^  ^^^ 
cause,  or  becomes  troublesome  from  habit,  we  should  use  and  requirei 
our  endeavours  to  remove  it.  removal. 

When  the  complaint  is  idiopathic  and  acute,  or,  in  ^^[J^^ 
other  words,  when  the  Schneiderian  membrane  is  mor-  in  such 
bidly  sensible,  or  stung  with  some  irritant  material,  it  may 
be  relieved  by  cojAously  .sniffing  warm  water  up  the  nos- 
trils, or  throwing  it  up  gently  with  a  syringe,  or  forcing 
up  pellets  of  lint  moistened  with  opium  dissolved  in  warm 
water,  the  pressure  of  which  is  sometimes  of  as  much  ser. 
vice  as  the  sedative  power  of  the  fluid  itsdf.  If  this  do 
not  succeed,  leeches  or  cold  epithems  should  be  applied 
to.  the  nose  externally.  But  a  free  and  spontaneous  epi- 
staxis,  or  hemorrhage  from  the  nostrils,  effects  the  best 
uid  speediest  cure,  of  which  Riedlin  has  given  an  instruc- 
tive instance  *.  It  has  been  prevented  from  returning  by 
blisters  to  the  temples  and  behind  the  ears,  and  frequently 
aji&ng  up  cold  water  in  the  course  of  the  day.  It  has 
ako  heen  attempted  to  be  cured  by  pungent  sternutatories, 
so  that  the  olfactory. nerves  may  be  rendered  torpid  and 
even  paralyzed  by  over  exertion ;  but  this  has  rarely  an- 
swered :  for  when  once  a  morbid  habit  is  established,  it 
does  not  require  the  primary  cause  or  stimulus  for  its 
continuance. 

When  the  complaint  proceeds  Scorn  sympathy,  the  ^]^*^ 
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most  dTectual  mean  of  remonng  it  is  by  asceitiuiiing  the 
8ta(;e  of  the  remote  organ  with  which  it  assodates,  aad 
removing  the  stimulus  that  gives  rise  to  it.  This,  how- 
ever, cannot  always  be  done ;  and  in  such  cases  camphor 
in  free  doses  will  often  prove  a  good  palliadvc,  andifthis 
do  not  suoceed,  we  must  have  recoursef  to  opium. 


SPECIES  III. 

CLONUS  PALPITATIO. 

l9illVitiltioit« 

SU88ULT0RY  VIBRATION  OF  THE  HEART  OR  ARTXRIS8. 
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Palmus  or  PALPITATIO  is  used  in  very  different  i 
by  different  writers.  By  Cullen  and  Parr  it  is  limited 
to  a  vehement  and  irregular  motion  of  the  heart  alone. 
By  Sauvages  and  Sagar  it  is  applied  to  an  irregular  mo- 
tion ^^  in  the  r^on  of  the  heart '^.  By  Linn^us  it  is  de- 
notninated  ^^  a  subsultory  motion  of  the  heart  or  a  bowel 
-^cordis  viscerisve^ ;  and  by  Vogel  is  defined  ^^  a  tempo- 
rary agitfttion  of  the  hearty  a  bowel,  a  musde,  a  tendon,  or 
an  artery."^ 

The  first  of  these  views  is  too  contracted,  fbir  palpita- 
tions or  quick  abnormal  beats  are  felt  almost  as  frequently 
in  many  other  organs,  and  particularly  those  of  the  epi- 
gastric r^on.  Yet  asin  these  it  seems  in  every  instance, 
however  complicated  with  other  symptoms,  to  depend 
upon  a  morbid  state  of  the  heart  itself,  or  of  the  arteries 
which  supply  them,  or  are  in  their  vidnity,  the  deGai- 
tioi^  that  extend  paljMtations  to  other  organs  tban  time 
Jieart  and  arteries,  as  separate  from  these,  aj^i^ar  to  be  as 
much  too  loose  and  out  of  bounds  as  the  first  definilitnis 
tootimited. 

The  view  now  offered  takes  a  middle  course :  it  con- 
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temj^ates  palpitation  as  dependent  on  a  diseased  action    ^^'  JJi 
of  the  heart  alone,  or  of  the  larger  iEtrteries  alone,  or  6f  Oonu*     ' 
Ac  one  or  the  other  assodatinir  with  some  orcan  more  S^.**^* 
or  less  remote :  and  hence  lays  a  ftwmdation  for  the  three 
following  varieties  r 

a  Cordis.  Palpitation  of  the  heart 

$  Arteriosa.  Palpitation  of  the  arteries. 

y  Complioata.  Complicated  or  visceral  palpi- 

tation. 
The  vibratory  and  irrecfular  action,  which  we  denomi-  «  9*  ^^^ 

^  ®  .  .  1  ,    tatio  cordis. 

nate  palpitation  of  the  heart,  is  sometimes  sharp  and  palpitation 
s^ong,  in  which  case  it  is  called  a  throbbing  of  the  of  the  heart. 
HEART,  and  sometimes  soft  and  feeble,  when  it  is  called  a  3iJtteSu^ 
fluttering  of  this  org^m.     Both  may  possibly  proceed  Both  ptodu- 
from  two  distinct  causes ;  the  one  a  morbid  irritability  of  <^»*>i«  ^  ^"^ 
its  muscular  fibres,  or  some  sudden  stimulus  applied  to  it,  systole 
either  external  or  internal,  by  which  its  systole  becomes  ^^^  '»"f 
harsh  and  unpliant,  and  evinces  a  tendency  to  a  spastic 
fixation  ;  and  the  other  an  irregular  motion  of  the  entire  and  an  k- 
organ  of  the  heart  in  the  pericardium,  by  which  it  literally  motion  of 
strikes  against  the  chest :  the  cause  of  which  we  do  not  the  orKan 
always  know,  thot^  we  see  it  very  frequently  occasioned  i„  ^y^  ^^^ 
by  a  sudden  and  violent  emotion  of  the  mind,  and  have  canikm: 
reason  to  believe  that  it  is  often  a  result  of  the  spastic 
systole  or  contraction  of  the  heart  which  we  have  just 
noticed.     When,  however,  the  substance  of  the  heart  is 
thus  irregularly  acted  upon,  and  jerked  backward  and  for- 
ward from  a  cause  extrinsic  to  itself,  the  palpitation  is 
confined  to  the  pericardium,  and  the  pulse  does  not  pat- 
take  of  the  abnormity. 

The  last  is,  perhaps,  the  most  common  proximate  ufirat 
eaose  of  the  palpitation  of  this  organ,  and  we  are  in-  ^^^^  ^) 
debted  to  Dr.  WiUiam  Hunter  for  having  first  pointed  it  Hunter. 
out  to  us.     The  heart,  in  its  natural  state,  lies  loose  and  ^"""ratcd. 
pendulous  in  the  pericardium :  and  when  the  blood  which 
it  receives  is,  from  an  irritation  of  any  kind,  thrown 
with  a  peculiar  jirk  into  the  aorta,  the  moment  it  reaches 
the  curvature  of  this  trunk  it  encounters  so  strong  a  re- 
sistance as  to  produce  a  very  powerful  rebound  in  conse- 

FF  2 
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Gkh.  IT.  quence  of  the  aorta  being  the  first  pomt  against  the  spine : 
«  C  Paipil  *he  influence  of  the  heart's  own  action  is  now,  therefore, 
tatio  cordis,  thrown  back  upon  itself,  and  this  organ,  as  a  result  of 
^*tKl^  its  being  loose  and  pendulous,  is  tilted  forward  against 
the  inside  of  the  chest,  between  the  fifth  and  sixth  ribs 
on  the  left  *. 
Rebound  The  rebound  of  so  strong  a  muscle  as  the  heart  against 

so  strong  as  the  inside  of  the  chest  must  depend  for  its  violence  upon 
to  be  heard,  tjjg  violence  of  the  jerk  with  which  the  blood  is  spasmo- 
dically thrown  into  the  aorta ;  and  this  has  often  been 
so  powerftd  as  to  be  distinctly  heard  by  by-standers -f*. 
Castellus  has  given  an  example  of  this  sonorous  efiect : 
and  Mr.  Dundas  has  observed  it  in  various  cases.  "  The 
and  agitate    action  of  the  heart'",  says  the  latter,  *'  is  sometimes  so 

the  bed-  i       -,.     .       ,     i         ,  ,  .  i^ 

clothes.         very  strong  as  to  be  distinctly  heard,  and  to  agitate  the 
bed  the  patient  is  in  so  violently,  that  his  pulse  has  been 
counted  by  looking  at  the  motions  of  the  curtain  of  the 
bed  ""J.     I  have  already  observed,  under  the  genus  pae- 
opsis,  that  the  point  of  a  knife  when  introduced  into  the 
cornea,  for  the  extraction  of  a  cataract,  has  occasionally 
been  broken  off  by  a  spasm  of  the  muscles  of  the  eye. 
Has  some-    And  we  shall  hence  hear  with  less  wonder  that  the  heart 
i^jj^or      has  sometimes  palpitated  with  a  force  so  violent  as  to 
fractured  the  dislocatc  §   or  break  the  ribs  ||,   for  both  are  stated  to 
ruptured  its    ^^^^  occuiTed  ou  respcctablc  authorities,  and,  in  one  in- 
own  ven-      stance,  to  rupture  its  own  ventricles  ^.     Upon  the  won- 
derful power  of  the  soft  parts,  or  rather  of  the  muscles 
over  the  bones,  when  thrown  into  vehement  spasmodic 
action,  we  had  occasion  to  observe  in  the  Physiological 
Proem  to  the  present  order :  and  it  is  hence  that  we  have 
sometimes  had  examples  of  the  humerus,  and  other  long 
bones,   being  broken  by  a  convulsion-fit.     A  contrac- 


*  See  J.  Hunter  on  Blood,  p.  146.  note. 

t  Castellus,  P.  Vascus.  Exercitat  ad  aflectus  Tlioracis.  Tr.  ix.  Toloso. 
1614.  4to.  Lettsom,  Med.  Soc  Lond.  VoL  i.  A  Vega,  De  Art.  MedL 
Lib.  m.  Cap.  8. 

I  Trans.  Medico-Chirurg.  Soc.  i.  27.  §  Horsdi  li.  1S7— 139. 

y   Schenck,  Observ.  215.  ex  Fernelio. 

^  Portal,  Memoires  de  Paris,  1784. 
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tion  of  the  left  aurico-ventricular  opening  is  sometimes    Oex.  IL 
{bund  to  produce  the  phsenomenon  of  a  double  pulse  *.      «  C^ahrfl " 

I  have  said  that  we  are  not  always  acquainted  with  the  titiocordit. 
remote  or  exciting  causes  of  the  palpitation  of  the  heart,  of  thchfiart. 
Violent  emotion  of  the  mind,  as  already  observed,  is  a 
firequent  excitement,  and  one  or  two  others  have  been  al- 
ready indicated -f*.    The  first  of  these  is  perhaps  the  most 
frequent  cause;  and  hence  we  can  readily  admit  with 
M.  Corvisart  that  palpitation,  together  with  many  other 
diseases  of  the  heart,  have  been  far  more  frequent  in 
France,  since  the  oommencement  of  its  late  horrible  re- 
volution.    M.  Portal  has,  indeed,  proved  this  fact  by  Striking  ex- 
various  interesting  examples ;  from  which  the  following  g^       * 
may  be  selected  as  it  is  short.     A  yoimg  lady  who  had 
suddenly  learned  that  her  husband  had  been  cruelly  miur- 
ered  by  a  band  of  the  popular  ruffians,  was  instantly 
seized  with  a  violent  palpitation  that  terminated  in  a  s}m- 
cope  so  extreme  that  she  was  supposed  to  be  dead.    This 
apprehension,  however,  was  erroneous.     She  recovered ; 
Imt  the  palpitation  continued  for  many  years :  and  she  at 
length  died  of  water  in  her  chest  f. 

The  remote  causes  are  rarely  to  be  discovered  till  after  Remote 
death,  and  for  the  most  part  seem  to  consist  in  a  morbid  SiS^'con- 
structure  of  the  heart  itself,  or  the  pericardium,  by  which.  ii«t  in  a 
last  the  muscular  walls  of  the  heart  have  either  been  ob-  JJ^ctureof 
structed  in  their  play,  or  have  had  too  much  liberty  of  the  heart, 
action.     The  heart  has  sometimes  been  found  ossified  in  Exemplified, 
its  general  substance,  as  in  the  case  of  Pope  Urban  the 
Vlllth ;  and  more  frequently  in  its  valvules  or  its  con- 
nexion with  the  aorta.     It  has  sometimes  been  thickened 
and  has  grown  to  an  enormous  size,  which  change  of 
structure  has  lately  been  distinguished  by  the  name  of  hy- 
pertrophy ,  and  has  been  found  in  one  instance  of  a  weight 
of  not  less  than  fourteen  ^unds  J.    A  case  occurred  to 


•  Hodgson  on  the  Diseases  of  Arteries  and  Veins. 
t  Mimoires  sur  la  Nature  et  le  Traitement  de  plusieurs  Maladies.  Tom.  rr. 
evo.  Pkris  1819. 

t  Eph.  Nat.  Cur.  Dec.  ul  Ann.  ul  Obs.  166. 
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Gkk.  II.     the  present  author  not  long  ago  in  a  young  lady  of  (oxur- 
«  C^PaipC   ^^^9  i^  whom  it  reached  hatf  tlus  weight,  and  was  the 
tatio  cordis,   cause  of  a  most  distressing  palpitiUion,  as  well  as  of  a  ge- 
oi  tS'«\wt.  neral  dropsy.     By  close  confinement  and  quiet,  and  the 
use  of  elaterium  and  scarificatiQn  to  carry  off  the  water, 
^he  recovered  an  apparently  good  share  of  health ;  but 
the  exercise  of  dancing,  a  few  months  afterwards,  produced 
a  recurrence  of  all  the  symptoms  in  a  more  violettt  and 
obstinate  degree,  and  slbe  gradually  fell  a  sacrifice  to 
them. 
Other  caases      In  other  cases  the  heart  has  been  peculiarly  small  and 
to bewcf^  contracted,  chiefly,  perhaps,  in  the  disease  of  tabes,  or 
whiw  marasmus ;  and  consequently  there  has  not  been  a  suffi- 

cient capacity  for  the  regular  influx  of  venous  blood. 

The  space  of  the  pericardium  has  often  been  morbidly 
dimlnisfaed  by  inflammation,  or  an  undue  growth  of  fat ; 
and  hence,  again,  the  heart  has  been  impeded  in  its  jn'o- 
per  action ;  while  occasionally  it  seems  to  have  been  filled, 
or  nearly  so,  with  a  dropsical  fluid. 
OrgBsAc  in-  Organic  injury  from  external  violence  is  also  a  frequent 
j"'^*  cause  of  palpitation.     Yet  it  is  singular  to  observe  the 

vere  lesion  Severity  of  lesiou  the  heart  and  its  appendages  will  some- 
inthout  af-  times  yield  to,  when  the  constitution  is  sound,  without 
fife.'*  *  aflecting  the  life.  M.  Latour  who,  during  the  French 
Xsemplified.  war,  was  first  physician  to  the  Grand  Duke  of  Berg,  at- 
tended a  soldier  who  laboured  under  a  tremendous  he- 
morrhage from  the  breast,  produced  by  a  wound  from  a 
musket  that  had  penetrated  this  organ.  The  hemorrhage, 
however,  ceased  on  the  third  day,  the  patient'^s  strength 
gradually  recruited,  and  suppuration  proceeded  kindly. 
It  was  nevertheless  necessary  to  cut  several  pieces  of  frac* 
tured  rib  away ;  yet  the  wound  cicatrized  at  the  end  of 
three  months,  and  the  only  inconvenience  diat  remained 
was  a  very  troublesome  pa^ttation  of  tiie  breast  that  an- 
noyed him  for  three  years.  Six  years  after  the  accident 
he  died  of  a  complaint  totally  unconnected  with  the 
wound.  His  body,  however,  was  opened  by  M.  Mau- 
sion,  chief  surgeon  of  the  hospittd  at  Orleans :  mi  the 
ball  which  had  entered  his  breast  was  feund  lodging  in 
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the  right  ▼tiotride  of  Ae  heasl>  ^orcted  orer  in  a  gntd  <'■>'•  i^ 
muHsure  bjr  the  perieaxdkni,  and  resiiDg  •»  the  septum  «  q.  p^i^il 
mediniB*.  ^^  corifii. 

To  Aefle  eaiues  may  be  added  a  scirrhous  or  other  of  theh«iru 
morbid  structure  of  the  hmgB^  and,  perhaps,  of  the 
spleen,  liver,  stomach,  or  intestinid  canal ;  for  it  is  a  fre- 
^pient  accompaniment  upon  most  species  d  parab]rsma : 
ttoA  in  these  cases  appears  as  a  symptomatic  afieetion 
alone.  For  reasons  adready  assigned  it  is  also  an  ocoa* 
sional  sympt^n  in  hydrothorax :  during  which  it  showa 
itsdf  in  a  very  vident  degree  upon  maital  agitatmi, 
especially  that  produced  by  fright  or  vehement  rage. 

We  should  not,  however,  be  hasty  in  deekfing  vqpen  Th«  '••* 
any  structural  affecdon  of  the  heart,  or  of  any  ef  the  mUuodtr- 
laitter  osgaas  diat  closely  associate  with  it,  nor  in  reality  *^^  ^^ 
upon  any  mcuralHe  cause  whiMiever.    For  it  has  not  un^  rteortnA 
fteqoently  happened  that  a  palpitation  c^  loi^  standing,  ^^^^^^ 
and  which  has  been  r^arded  as  of  a  dangerous  kind,  haa  ^^'^^' 
gradually  gone  away  of  its  own  accord,  and  left  us  alto-  ,-^     ^^ 
gether  in  the  dark.    Dr.  Cullen  gives  a  coi^rmaticm  <^  ftwtoCvte 
this  remark  in  the  following  very  instructive  case :     ^  A 
gentleman  pretty  well  advanced  in  life,  was  flreqpentiiy 
attadoed  with  palpitations  of  his  heart,  which,  l^  dq;rees, 
increased  both  in  frequency  and  vudenee,  and  thur  conti^ 
nued  for  two  or  three  years.    As  the  pati^t  was  a  man 
o£  the  profession  he  was  visited  by  many  phyneians,  who 
were  very  unanimously  of  opkion  that  the  disease  do* 
pended  upon  an  oiganie  affection  of  the  heart,  and  consi- 
dered it  as  absolutely  incuraUe.    The  disease,  however, 
after  some  years,  graduidly  abated  bodi  m  its  frequency 
and  violence,  and  at  length  ceased  altogether;  and  uace 
that  time,  for  the  space  of  sev^  or  eight  years,  the  ge»- 
tleman  has  remained  in  perfeet  health,  wi  Aoot  the  slight- 
est symptom  of  his  f<»naereomplAint.^t  A  case  predsaly  ^^^J™^ 
uaular,  and  in  a  prdTessicmal  g^tleman  somewhat  beyond  Sor'tfpm* 
the  middle  of  life  also,  has  occurred  to  die  present  m^  «^ 

\   ■*  ■  I  ■■  I  jt 

*  Diet  d«t  SotncM  HMeaiM^  Art.  Cat.  Rtris. 
t  MaU  Mtd  Part  il  Chap.  yib.  p.  Sd7. 
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Snc.  III. 
m  C  Palpi- 
tatio  cordis. 
Palpitation 
of  the  heart. 

^CPalpi- 
taUoarU- 
riosa. 

Palpitation 
of  the  arte- 
ries. 


Existence 
of  topical 
irritability 
in  an  artery 
easy  to  be 
conceived 
from  analo- 
gous facts. 

Yet  some- 
times capa- 
ble of  fiiU 
proo(  as  in 
phlegmo- 
nous inflam- 
yiation. 

In  an  ordi- 
nary flow  of 
the  blood 
through  the 
arteries  no 
alternate 
change  of 
the  diameter 
in  the  latter. 

In  phleg- 
monous in- 
flammation 
such  alter- 
nate change 
manifest  1^ 
the  throb- 
bing: which 
cannot  be 
derived  from 
the  action  of 
the  heart. 
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thor,  with  a  spontaneous  tUminalion  equally  as  favoara- 
ble.  M.  Laennec^s  ingenious  method  of  mkdiate  aus- 
cultation by  the  stethoscope,  as  we  have  already  ex- 
plained, will  often  be  found  of  great  importance  in  the 
different  forms  of  this  species  of  disease  *. 

The  same  alternating  spasmodic  motion  into  which  the 
muscular  substance  of  the  heart  is  occasionally  thrown 
by  one  or  other  of  the  causes  thus  glanced  at,  seems,  at 
times,  to  take  place  in  some  of  the  laboer  arteries,  and 
extends  to  a  greater  or  less  length  in  proportion  to  the 
nature  of  the  cause  or  the  extent  of  the  morbid  irritability 
by  which  they  are  affected,  prodtidng  the  sbcokd  va- 
riety before  us.  That  a  morbid  irritability  may  exist 
in  a  part  of  an  artery  while  the  rest  is  free  from  any  such 
condition  is  easy  to  be  conceived,  since  a  like  partial  irri- 
tability is  often  found  to  exist  in  organs  in  which  we  are 
capable  of  tracing  it  in  the  most  manifest  manner.  Yet 
even  in  arteries  themselves  we  can  sometimes  ascertain 
the  same  to  the  conviction  of  our  senses ;  as  for  example 
in  the  case  of  phlegmonous  inflammation ;  in  which,  also, 
we  find  it  accompanied  with  the  throb  or  alternating 
spasm  and  relaxation  which  constitutes  what  is  meant  by 
palpitation.  In  a  healthy  and  ordinary  flow  of  the  Mood 
through  the  arteries  it  is  very  well  known  that  there  is  no 
sensible  series  of  contractions  and  dilatations  whatever ; 
and  we  have  already  observed  in  the  Physiological  Proem 
to  the  third  class  that  there  is  no  actual  change  of  bulk  of 
any  kind,  and  that  it  is  the  pressure  of  the  finger  or  of 
some  other  substance  against  the  side  of  an  artery  that 
alone  produces  a  feeling  of  pulsation.  In  a  phlegmonous 
inflammation,  however,  every  one  is  sensible  of  a  consi- 
derable change  in  this  respect;  for  there  is  often  a  very 
smart  and  vibratory  pulsation  while  the  affected  part  is 
in  perfect  freedom,  and  no  finger  is  applied  to  it :  and 
that  this  is  a  pulsation  unconnected  with  the  regular 
pulsation  of  the  heart  is  perfectly  clear,  because  it  is  fre- 
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qucntly  le«8  unifenn,  rarely,  if  ever,  Bjrnchronous  with  it,  P'^'m 
and,  in  most  instances,  twice  as  rapid.  We  have  here,  /}  c.  Palpi-' 
therefore,  a  full  proof  of  a  local  excess  of  irritability  in  an  ^^^  ^'^^ 
arterial  tube,  and  of  a  palpitation,  or  alternating  spasm  Palpitation 
^d  relaxation,  as  its  eflFect.  ^^  "^ 

Yet  inflammation  is  but  one  cause  of  such  subsultory  infltmma- 
action,  or  of  the  irritability  which  gives  rise  to  it.     With  tion  only  one 
other  causes  we  are  not  much  acquainted;  but  we  have  rea-  rob»ultory  ' 
son  to  believe  them  very  numerous,  and  wherever  they  action: 
exist,  the  artery  operated  upon  will  evince  the  same  kind  o^^ewnu- 
of  vibratory  throb,  though,  in  general,  the  stroke  will  not  aa  actire. 
be  found  quite  so  smart  as  that  which  takes  place  in  the 
pulse  of  a  phlegmon.     It  may  appear  singular  that  this  Thepune- 
abnormal  action,  whether  of  the  heart  or  arteries,  should  ^^^w. 
evince  so  much  punctuality  in  its  vibration ;  but  there  is  mai  action 
often  a  wonderftd  tendency  to  punctuality  in  all  intermis-  2e^^ 
sive  affections  whatever.     We  see  it  in  hemorrhoidal  dis- 
charges, in  gout,  and  above  all,  in  intermitting  fevers : 
and  till  the  cause  of  such  pimctuality  is  explained  in  this 
last  instance,  it  will  be  in  vain  to  expect  an  explanation 
in  the  case  before  us. 

In  very  irritable  habits,  or,  perhaps,  where  there  is  a  Palpitation 
morbid  sensibility  through  the  whole  oiF  the  sanguiferous  ghoou  firora 
system,  the  palpitation  will  not  unfirequently  shoot  from  ^^^y  ^ 
one  artery  to  another;  and  one  or  two  cases  are  given  in  "**^' 
the  Ephemerides  of  Natural  Curiosities*,  in  which  it  ap- 
pears to  have  been  universal.     It  was  so,  indeed,  in  the  ^^  i^ 
very  irritable  organization  of  that  singularly  constituted  unive^ 
character  J.  J.  Rousseau,  if  we  may  credit  the  accoimt  Howfercx- 
he  gives  of  himself  in  relation  to  this  subject :  for  he  tells  f"|^j^ 
us  that,  after  a  peculiar  paroxysm  of  high  corporeal  ex-  leau. 
citement,  he  became,  all  of  a  sudden,  sensible  of  a  pulsa- 
tion in  every  part  of  his  body,  which  from  this  time  ac- 
oompanied  him  without  intermission :  and  he  adds,  some- 
what extravagantly,  that  the  throbbing  was  so  distinct 
and  strong,  that  he  was  oflen  capable  of  hearing  as  well 
as  feeling  it. 

*  J5ph.  Nat.  Cur.  Dec  x.  Ann.  vi — yuu 
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The  Umfottl  arteries  are  peculiarly  apt  io  cobciir  in 
this  migratory  throbbing,  and  occasionally  the  carotid ; 
and  the  throbbing  of  both  is  sometimes  synchronous  with 
that  of  the  heart,  and  sometimes  successive  to  it.  Mr. 
Dundas  has  observed  that  this  affection  of  the  carotids  is 
most  commonto  persons  in  the  prime  of  life ;  and  that, 
on  dissection,  the  heart  is  often  found  enlarged  in  its  sise, 
but  without  any  increase  of  muscular  power ;  an  assertion 
collaterally  supported  by  the  case  of  the  youi^  lady  de- 
scribed under  the  preceding  variety.  We  here  also,  some- 
times meet  with  polypous  concretions,  and  v^  generallj 
adhesions  to  the  pericardium. 

And  it  is  highly  curious  and  interesting  to  notice  the 
ramifying  chain  of  morbid  action  of  which  the  heart  some- 
times £Mrms  the  first  link.  I  had  lately  a  lady  under  my 
care,  of  delicate  constitution  and  h^hly  nervous  haUt, 
in  the  third  mondi  of  pregnancy,  who  had  for  several 
weeks  past  heeai  umfermly  attacked  in  the  evening  with  a 
violent  palpitation  in  the  heart,  that  continued  for  nearly 
an  hour  or  upwards ;  it  was  then  transferred  to  the  tem- 
ples, which  throbbed  with  as  much  violence  and  for  as 
long  a  period  of  time;  vertigo  followed  with  a  tendency  to 
deliquium^  immediately  after  which  there  was  a  general 
reaction  in  the  system ;  the  skin  became  heated  and  at  first 
very  dry ;  but  the  driness  at  length  yielded  to  a  geaaHe 
diaphoresis^  which  concluded  the  morbid  series;  tmr  the 
patient,  at  that  time  becoming  tranqml,  dro]^ped  into  a 
sound  and  refreshing  sleep,  and  woke  firee  from  aU  ll^ee 
symptoms  in  the  morpiiig. 

In  this  casoy  also^  diere  was  a  oonsideraUe  tendency  to 
that  universal  subs^i^tus  or  alternating  spasm  of  the  ar- 
terial system  to^  wl^ch  we  have  just  adv^ted:  for  aU  the 
arteries  of  the  extr^ties  pulsated  or  palfutated  whalevev 
accidentally  pressed  upon  by  any  sidM^anee,  thoi^  ii 
required  this  additipnd  stimuhis  to  excite  the  qMwmedic 
action. 

Arterial  palpitatidp,  however,  is  to  be  founds  thon^ 
not  more  frequently,  still  far  more  alarmingly  in  the  qM- 
gastric  r^on  than  in  the  head ;  and  iqspears  to  proceed 
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ffojQ  some  pftrtdcukr  excitenient  of  tlw  acnrte,  the  supe^    Gw.  u. 
rior  mesenteric,  or  some  branch  of  the  cod&ac  arteiy.    Its  jae*Pkipi- 
beat  has  here  some  resembknce  to  that  of  an  aaeurkm  tatio  aic«i^  * 
of  theae  vessels,  and  has  often  been  pfonoimeed  to  besucb  p^LkaUMi 
vitjiout  the  ahghtest  foiuida(tk>n>  to  the  great  terror  «f  of  UteMi*. 
the  patient,  and  consequentk  to  a  consideraUe  exaeerba-  "^  . 
tion  of  the  msease.    It  may,  for  oie  most  part,  be  eaauj  reMmbUng 
£stingaished  from  sn  aneurism  hy  being  drslititte  of  any  «>MHmiittii. 
circumseribed  pulsatory  tumour,  thait  can  be  ascertained  ?^^.*^. 
by  a  pressure  cdT  the  fii^ger ;  by  a  smarter  ribratieii  in  the    ^^^^ 
arterial  stroke ;  and  by  that  degree  of  inegularity  in  the 
return  ^  the  stroke  by  which  palpitatkna  is  distua^uiBhed 
ftom  pulsadon.    In  some  cases,  indeed,  the  line  of  the 
affected  artery  can  be  distinctly  SAi  and  folloired  up  to 
a  considerable  length ;  and  the  yibcation  has  oe€a8i)cai« 
ally  been  so  strong  as  to  be  vistfale  to  the  e3re,  even  ai 
some  distance,  when  the  surface  of  the  epigastric  regiott 
has  been  exposed  to  view.     ^^  From  a  good  deal  of  expe- 
ri^ice  upon  this  subject,''  says  Dr.  BailHe,  "  I  am  enaiUed  ?***22m^ 
to  say  that  the  increased  pulsatkm  of  the  aorta  in  the  epL*  often  w^ 
gastric  region,  very  rar^  depends  upon  any  disease  of  ^■■^^Jl^ 
theaortaitself,  or  of  its  laige  brandies  in  dtat  place;  and  !^ti!f«ri» 
that  this  occurrence  is  almost  constantly  of  very  little  in^  tbeaoru* 
portance.'"*  This  distinguished  phynologist  tells  usy  fin^ 
ther,  that  he  has  had  an  opportunity  of  examinfng  Ae 
state  of  the  arteries  in  the  epigastric  region  after  death,  m 
two  persons  who  had  this  pulsation  very  strongly  madced, 
and  who  died  from  other  diseases.     In  both  cases  all  die 
arteries  were  perfectly  free  from  every  appearance  of 
diseased  structure.     He  was,  abo^  some  years  ago,  eon- 
suhed  by  an  old  ipan  upon  a  paralytic  affection ;  who  af- 
terwards spoke  to  him  incidentally  coneemii^  a  palpitak 
tataon  of  the  kind  before  us,  to  which  he  had  been  raibjeet 
£tfr  upwards  of  twenty-five  years.   The  durob^  cm  examiow 
ation,  was  distinctly  to  be  felt;  and  on  the  patient's  first 
perceiving  it,  and  applying  to  Sir  Caesar  Hawkins,  Mr. 
B^otnfield,  and  Dr.  Himter,  the  two  former  had  declared 
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it  to  be  an  aneurism,  while  the  latter,  more  modestly,  con^ 
fessed  that  he  did  not  know  what  it  was. 

Dr.  BaiUie,  in  the  article  now  alluded  to,  has  imitated 
the  modesty  of  Dr.  Hunter.  "  It  is,  perhaps,  diflBcuIt'", 
says  he,  ^^  to  ascertain,  in  many  instances,  the  causes  of 
this  increased  pulsation  of  the  aorta  in  the  epigastric  re- 
gion :  but  in  most  cases  it  will  be  found  to  be  connected 
with  an  imperfect  digestion,  and  ali  irritable  constitution.'" 
And  hence,  whatever  may  improve  the  digestion,  and 
render  the  constitution  less  irritable,  will  be  of  use  in  mi- 
tigating the  complaint :  and,  above  all,  it  will  be  found 
highly  serviceable  to  remove  the  patient^s  anxiety  on  the 
subject,  whenever  it  can  fairly  be  done.  It  is  here  that 
M.  Laennec^s  stethoscope  may  be  employed  as  a  valuable 
diagnostic,  and  will  often  enable  us,  better  than  any  other 
means,  to  ascertain  the  real  nature  of  the  malady ;  for  an 
account  of  which  the  reader  may  turn  to  the  remarks  on 
phthisis*. 

But  the  throbbing  or  pulsatory  motion  is  often  com- 
municated to  other  organs  than  the  sanguiferous  vessels, 
and  forms  that  variety  of  affection  to  which  we  have  given 
the  name  of  complicated  palpitation.  This  is  clearly 
dependent,  in  many  cases,  upon  the  vicinity  or  close  con- 
nexion of  such  organs  with  the  heart  or  arteries  that 
form  the  seat  of  disease ;  and  it  may  also  in  other  cases 
be  produced,  as  ingeniously  conjectured  by  Dr.  Young, 
by  an  accumulation  of  fluid  in  the  pericardium  or  tho- 
rax, which  transmits  a  pulsatory  motion  from  the  heart 
itself  to  whatever  other  organ  or  sur&ce  of  a  cavity  such 
fluid  may  reach;  in  the  same  manner  as  the  fluctua- 
tion produced  by  a  slight  blow  given  to  one  side  of  the 
abdomen,  when  distended  with  water,  is  distinctly  pro- 
pagated to  the  opposite  side.  In  the  case  of  a  middle- 
aged  woman,  of  a  rheumatic  habit,  labouring  under  sym- 
ptoms of  general  dropsy -f*,  "  a  palpitation'',  he  tells  us, 
**  was  observed  in  the  right  hypochondriac  region,  anrf  on 
the  right  side  of  the  neck,  which  exhibited  a  vibratory 
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motion  more  rapid  and  less  regular  than  that  of  the  pulse    Onr.  IL 
felt  at  the  wrist ;  and  a  similar  vibration  was  observable  Jc  rS- 
in  the  heart  itself:  the  pulsation  in  the  neck  was  not  con-  tatiocom- 
fined  to  the  jugular  veins ;  it  was  mcwre  forcible  and  ex-  l^^catod 
tensive  than  it  could  have  been  if  it  had  originated  &om  paipiution, 
those  vessels ;  and  it  had  more  the  appearance  of  a  violent    , 
throbbing  of  the  carotid  artery ;  although  in  the  axillary 
artery  the  pulse  was  comparatively  regular  and  natural."" 
Dr.  Young  found,  nevertheless,  upon  making  a  strong 
pressure  on  the  right  side  of  the  neck  with  a  single  finger, 
that  the  motion  of  the  carotid  artery  was  very  perceptible, 
and  totally  independent  of  that  of  the  superficial  parts, 
being  precisely  synchronous  with  the  ptdse  at  the  wrist, 
although  it  required  considerable  attention  to  distinguish 
it  &om  the  more  irregular  palpitation.     The  symptoms, 
however,  of  a  dropsy  of  the  chest  or  pericardium  in  this 
patient  appear  to  have  been  obscure;  and  at  the  time 
when  the  general  hydropic  enlargement,  which  had  been 
much  reduced  in  the  course  of  the  autumn,  began  to  in- 
crease towards  the  end  of  October,  the  palpitation  was     . 
considerably  less,  as  well  as  the  pulsations  in  the  abdomen 
and  neck,  though  the  motion  of  the  heart  was  still  flut- 
tering, the  pulse  at  eighty,  intermitting  and  very  irregular. 
On  the  death  of  the  patient,  which  occurred  soon  after- 
wards, a  considerable  quantity  of  fluid  was  found  in  the 
pericardium,  in  the  right  cavity  of  the  thorax,  and  in  the 
ventricles  of  the  brain,  but  little  or  none  on  the  left  side 
of  the  chest :  the  heart  was  inconsiderably  enlarged,  and 
some  of  its  valves,  as  also  some  of  those  of  the  pulmonary 
artery,  which  were  much  ossified,  so  that  a  free  passage 
of  the  blood  was  impeded. 

I  have  said  that  palpitation  is  sometimes  dependent  Palpitation 
upon  a  morbid  imtabinty  of  the  sanguiferous  system  m  dependent 
general.     In  some  instances,  however,  we  find  it  rather  "Po°  *  ««- 
dependent  upon  a  morbid  irritation  and  debility  of  the  ubiUtyof 
entire  frame,  and  consequently   connected  with  a  very  theiystcnu 
irregular  performance  of  many  or  all  the  functions  of 
the  body.     Of  this  highly  complicated  state  of  the  dis-  }„  sateman. 
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W9  have  a  striking  fyample  in  Dr.  Batenuut'shistary 
<if  himadf  as  given  in  one  of  the  volumes  of  the  Medico- 
Chimigical  Transactions  *,  which  he  ascribes  to  a  pn- 
sonoua  action  of  mercury  employed  ob  hb  own  person 
copiously  in  the  forat  of  an  unguent  to  relieve  an  amau- 
rods  of  the  right  eye,  and  which  seems  to  have  produced 
something  of  the  mercurial  erethism  described  by  Mr. 
John  Pearson  f ,  as  taking  place  in  s<Hne  singular  idiosyn- 
crasies, already  noticed  by  us  under  the  head  of  Syphilis^. 
In  this  case  the  heart  and  arteries  were  equally  subject  to 
subsultory  and  violent  motions,  sometimes  separately,  and 
sometimes  synchronously,  but  inaccordantly  as  to  the 
number  of  the  throbs  in  a  given  time,  and  almost  per- 
petually acoompanied  with  a  most  distressing  sense  of 
languor  and  sinking.  There  was  also  a  very  irksome 
oough,  an  occasional  sense  of  constriction  across  the  re- 
gion of  the  diaphragm,  and  such  a  difficulty  of  respira* 
tion  as  to  render  an  erect  position  at  night  imperatively 
necessary.  Life  was,  in  this  case,  unquestionaUy  a  forced 
state  of  being,  and  all  the  stimuli  of  the  external  senses 
and  <^  the  wiU  seemed  necessary  to  excite  the  sensorial 
organ  to  a  secretion  of  vital  fluid  sufficient  f<xt  the  mere 
preservation  of  life.  And,  hence,  during  sleq),  or  as  soon 
as  diese  stimuli  were  cut  off,  there  was  such  an  increase 
of  Imguor,  irregular  action  of  the  heart,  and  sinking,  as 
though  in  the 'act  <^  dying,  that  it'was  at  times  necessaiy, 
notwithstanding  the  extreme  drowsiness  of  the  patient 
from  a  previous  and  long  continued  watchfulness,  to  in- 
terrupt the  deep  every  two  minutes ;  shice  by  this  time 
or  even  sooner,  the  failure  of  the  pulse  and  the  appearance 
of  the  countenance  indicated  a  supervening  ddiquium. 
The  powers  of  the  stomach,  from  the  reputed  parox3rsms 
€€  the  disease  seem  to  have  declined  rapidly.     Frequent 
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mppliet  of  food  «id  cordialg,  as  spiced  wine,  appeared  at    ?^'S: 
first  serviceable  in  warding  off  ^  kn^^or ;  but  at  lengA  yCVtifi 
.  nodiiiig  but  fluids  could  be  taken  and  retuned  widiout  ^^o«i». 
increasing  the  disturbed  actioQ  of  llie  heart.    Yet  so  ex-  ^ll^ogtui 
tieme  was  die  sense  of  sinking  and  immediate  dissolution,  P^^pi***'""' 
that,  on  one  occasion  after  a  quarter  of  an  hour^s  sleep,  |^^|[|!^ 
air  was  importnnately  demanded,  and  three  glasses  of  un-  sbk:  mA 
diluted  brandy  were  drank  in  five  minutes,  without  much  ^^JJJ 
rdiief ;  and  afterwards  ammonia  and  ether  repeated  every  stimulants 
ten  minutes  for  two  hours ;  when  the  paroxysm  rapidly  '*^^^^ 
declined  aft^  a  ocqnous  discharge  of  limpid  urine.     The 
diaease  continued  a  twelvemonth  bdfbre  the  patient  felt,  in 
any  essential  degree,  amended :  and  little  benefit  was  de« 
nv9d  from  medicines  <^  any  kind.     It  is  well  known, 
kowever,  that  this  acute  pathologist,  and  excellent  man, 
lias  since  fidlen  a  sacrifice  to  a  return  rfthe  complaint. 

In  a  diwase  produced  by  so  great  a  diversity  of  causes,  ^^*^ 
of^  obscure,  and  very  generally  complicated  with  other  treatment. 
«Qbctions,  it  is  impossible  to  lay  down  any  one  plan  of 
treatment  diat  will  apfdy  to  every  case.    Our  first  en-  ^""^  *•" 
deavour  should  be  to  ascertain,  as  fiur  as  we  may  be  aUe,  where  the 
whether  the  paljMtation  be  idiopathic  or  symptomatic ;  and  ^''^^^ 
if  the  last,  while  we  endeavour  to  palliate  the  jwesent  dis-  matic. 
Iress,  our  attention  should  chiefly  be  directed  to  the  pri- 
mary  malady.    If  acrimony  <Nr  any  other  morlM  state  of 
the  stomach  or  bowels  be  suspected,  this,  as  far  as  possi- 
ble, should  be  removed ;  and  if  we  havereas<m  to  suppose 
hydrothorax  or  any  other  kind  of  drc^My,  the  means  heire- 
afier  to  be  recommended  for  this  tribe  of  comfdaints  should 
be  resorted  to  from  the  first.     In  pregnancy,  the  disease 
will  most  probably  cease  upon  a  cessation  ei  this  state  of 
body,  and  usually,  indeed,  ceases  during  the  latter  m<mths, 
or  after  the  period  of  quickening.    And  if  it  seem  to  be 
diiefly  dependent  upon  a  general  irrital»lity  of  the  sangui- 
fevoua  system,  or  of  the  whole  constitution,  the  seda- 
tive antiqpasmodics,  tonics,  and  especially  the  metal- 
lic, quiet  of  mind  as  well  as  of  body,  regular  hours, 
Mgbt  meals,   pure  air,    and  such  exercise  as   agrees 
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Gxv.  II.    best  with  the  uidividual,  will  often  prove  of  esaonditl 
Cionui  Pii-  service  and  sopietimes  effect  a  radical  cure, 
pitatio.  Much  of  this  plan  will  also  be  requisite  where  we  have 

TreetoenL    reason  to  apprehend  some  structural  affection  of  the  h^irt 
Indication     ^^  larger  blood-vessels :  and  when,  from  any  inci4e9tal 
where  tiie     exdtement  the  irritation  is  here  more  than  ordinarily 
idiopathic  or  troublesome,  recourse  must  be  had  to  narcotics.     Opium 
ftruduraL     is  by  far  the  best  where  it  agrees  with  the  system :  but  its 
secondary  effects  are  often  very  distressing,  and  we  can- 
not employ  it.     In  such  cases  we  must  find  out,  by  trial, 
what  is  its  best  succedaneum :  the  hop,  henbane,  h^nlock, 
and  prussic  acid,  have  all  been  essayed  in  their  turn,  and 
sometimes  one  has   succeeded  where  the  rest  have  aU 
fiuled.     But  upon  the  whole  the  henbane  has  answered 
far  better  and  more  generally  under  the  author^s  own 
hands ;  and  in  one  or  two  instances  of  great  obstinacy  he 
has  known  it  effect  a  perfect  cure  when  all  the  rest  had 
been  tried  in  succession  and  had  totally  failed. 

In  Dr.  Bateman'^s  case,  however,  which  was  peculiarly 
severe  and  complicated,  the  henbane,  though  it  seemed 
serviceable  at  first,  taken  in  doses  of  from  three  to  five 
grains  of  the  extract  every  night,  gradually  lost  its  effi^ 
even  when  repeated  three  times  a  night  in  doses  of  five 
grains  at  a  time.  The  tincture  of  hop,  in  doses  of  thirty 
drops  every  six  hoiurs,  was  next  tried,  but  produced  n^ 
other  effect  than  a  slight  drowsiness.  Musk  seemed  mpsi 
successftd  in  draughts  of  ten  grains  each  ;  yet  even  this 
was  of  tranrient  duration,  and  was  abandoned  as  of  n^ 
use.  Where  the  palpitation  is  accompanied  with  a  dis-- 
tressing  tendency  to  deliquium  I  have  occasionally  ie» 
lieved  it  by  camphor  piUs,  with  the  ammoniated  tincture 
of  valerian  or  the  aromatic  spirit  of  ether. 
Di»^  has  iji jj^  disease  has  occasiomdly  been  carried  off  by  a  sud- 
been  carried  den  attack  of  somc  Other  complaint,  as  gout,  herpes,  diu- 
eom^laintr  '^"'^  ^^  *^^  formation  of  an  abscess :  and  hence,  setons, 
and  issues  have  been  recommended,  and  have  occasionally 
proved  serviceable.  Zacutus  Lusitanus  found  the  latter 
produce  a  radical  cure  in  a  palpitation  of  the  heart  which 
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iie  ascribed  to  the  rapid  healing  of  some  chronic  ulcers  *.    ^'  ^j^- 
:Schenck  advises  the  wearing  a  bag  of  aromatics  at  the  pit  clonus  Pti- 
of  the  st<miach  -f* ;  and  hence,  perhaps,  the  origin  of  cam-  C^^.^' . 
fhor-haga  as  a  specific  for  irregidarities  of  the  heart  of  TrMtment. 
anodier  kind. 


SPECIES  IV. 

CLONUS    NICTITATIO. 

CbDinftltng  of  t^t  ilSptAHf«* 

&APID    AND    VIBEATOBY    MOTION   OF    THE    EYE-LIDS. 

To  a  certain  extent,  twinkling  or  winking  of  the  eyes  is    P^^'M' 
performed  every  minute  without  our  thinking  of  it.     It  Commoa  * 
is  a  natural  and  instinctive  action  for  the  purpose  of  nictiution 
ckansing  and  moistening  the  eye-ball,  and  ruddering  it  action  for 
better  fitted  for  vision.     Dr.  Darwin  has  some  ingenious  «»efui  pur- 
,  remarks  upon  this  subject     "  When  the  cornea'",  says  ^Lji^uy 
he,  ^^  becomes  too  dry  it  becomes  at  the  same  time  less  for  the  pur-* 
transparent,  which  is  owing  to  the  pores  of  it  being  then  ^  ^'^the^ 
too  large;  so  that  the  particles  of  light  are  refracted  by  comea  with 
the  edges  of  each  pore  instead  of  passing  through  it ;  in  "><»»**""• 
the  same  manner  as  light  is  refracted  by  passing  near  the 
edge  of  a  knife.    When  these  pores  are  filled  with  water, 
the  cornea  becomes  again  transparent^!     Moisture  is,  Advmtag^ 
,  indeed,  a  frequent  cause  of  transparency  in  various  bo-  ^y'"    ^'^ 
dies ;  and  hence,  in  djring  people  whose  eye-lids  are  be- 
-oome  torpid  and  do  not  nictitate,  the  cornea  is  sometimes 
«e  dry  that. its  want  of  transparency  is  visible  to  by- 
jrtanders.     So  when  white  paper  is  soaked  in  oil,  and. its  lUiistrttai. 

*  Praac  Hkt.  Lib.  vin.  Obt.  90.  f  Ub.  u.  Obs.  SIS. 
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pores  filled  with  this  fluid  from  an  opake  body  it  beoomes 
transparent,  and  radiates  the  light  that  is  thrown  upon 
it :  air  itself  is  most  transparent  when  as  much  moiature 
is  dissolved  in  it  as  it  will  hold ;  when  void  of  tticnstuie, 
indeed,  it  forms  a  dry  mist,  which  is  occasionally  met 
with  in  the  morning,  and  through  which  distant  objects 
are  seen  indistinctly ;  while^  on  the  contrary,  when  dis- 
tant objects  are  seen  with  perfect  clearness  it  is  a  sign  of 
rain.  In  a  mist,  distant  objects  are  also  seen  indistinct- 
ly ;  yet  here  the  moisture  is  not  dissolved  in  the  atmo- 
sphere but  merely  suspended,  and  formed  by  the  attrac- 
tion of  cohesion  into  collected  spherules.  We  may  hence 
account  for  the  want  of  transparency  in  the  air  which  is 
seen  in  tremulous  motions  over  corn-fields  on  hot  sum- 
mer-days, and  over  brick-kilns,  after  the  flame  is  extin- 
guished, while  the  ftimace  still  remains  light.  It  is  this 
dryness  and  want  of  transparency  in  the  atmosphere  over 
the  summits  of  hot  and  arid  hills,  in  a  bright  unclouded 
sky,  as  in  Italy,  which  constitutes  what  is  called  by  the 
painters  the  blue  shade  of  light,  and  which  is  copied  in 
most  pictures  of  Italian  scenery. 

The  ordinary  use  of  nictitation  is  therefinre  obvions : 
but  there  are  many  persons  who  wink  or  twinkle  their 
eyes  far  more  frequently  than  is  necessary  for  the  purpose 
of  moistening  the  cornea,  and  in  whom  it  forms  an  un- 
sightly habit.  This  has  usually  been  produced  at  fitst 
by  some  local  irritation,  as  inflammation  or  dust  in  the 
eyes,  which  quickens  the  natural  action,  and,  where  Ae 
stimulus  is  considerable,  renders  it  irr^ukr  and  convul- 
sive. If  indeed  the  stimulus  be  very  vehement,  the  na- 
ture of  the  spasm  is  changed,  and  the  eye-lids,  instead 
of  irregularly  opening  and  shutting  widi  great  rapidi^, 
become  rigidly  closed ;  and  such  is  the  force  with  wlndi 
the  orbicular  muscles  contract  themselves  on  some  occa- 
sions that  they  will  snap  a  steel  instrument  that  iM^peas 
at  the  time  to  be  introduced  between  them ;  a  fiiet  tiMt, 
as  we  have  dready  observed,  has  in  one  or  two  instances 
occurred  in  performing  the  operation  for  extractiBg  a  ca- 
taract, during  which  the  knifis  has  been  broken  dibrt  off. 
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W6  hate  Been  in  matky  6£  ike  precedkig  speded  of  dis-    ^^"*  ^^ 
eases  with  what  ease  mqt bid  actions  arQ  continued  when  q^  ^^* 
«Bce  introdnced  into  an  <urgan :  and  h^ice  when  any  per-  Nictitatio. 
man^nt  irritation  of  the  ^e  has  excited  and  maintained  ^T^^ 
for  sdme  days  or  weeks  a  quiek  repetition  <tf  twinkling,  ^<^*- 
this  iterative  action  will  often  be  found  to  become  hi- 
bitoal,  and  remain  after  the  initatiiMi  has  subsided. 

This  morlMd  habit  has  been  sometimes  cured  by  a  pow-  Horind  nio* 
erful  exertion  ttf  the  will;  but  more  generally  by  using  t^^^^ 
one  eye  only  at  a  time,  and  clonig  the  other :  the  open  ^"^ 
eye  being  employed  in  examining  an  object  for  a  conai-  ^^«ne^»l 
derafale  penod  with  great  attention  and  steadiness.  A 
minute  examination  of  the  stars  at  night  doEongh  a  tele- 
scope has  a  like  ccmreettTe  tendency  and  may.  be  emj^yed 
for  the  same  purpose. 


trefttment 


SPECIES  V. 
CLONUS  SUBSULTUS. 

aUDBEN  AND  IRREGULAR  SNATCHES  OF  THE  TENDONS. 

This  affecticm  is  to  the  tendinous  extremities  of  the  mus-    Qsir,  n. 
des,  in  which  the  principle  of  iiritation  is  often  apt  to  p^^^J^* 
accumulate,  what  palpitation  is  to  the  irritative  fibres  of 
the  heart  and  arteries :  and  hence,  as  we  have  already 
seen,  it  is  included  under  the  general  term  of  palpitation 
by  Vogel. 

We  witness  diese  starts  or  twitchii^  most  frequently  AActfon 
in  extreme  stages  of  delnlity  produced  Iqr  ^tcmic  fevers,  Sg  incx- 
•ndespeciallyjust  before  the  act  of  dying.     They  are,  in  ^^^^^^ 
such  cases,  weak  convulsions  interruptedly  undulating  ^' 

fkom  one  limb  or  part  of  a  limb  to  another,  too  fodde  to 
raise  the  limb  itself,  akhough  sufficiently  powetful  to 

G    G    2 
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Otw.  II.  give  slight  but  transient  swellings  to  the  belly  of  a  mus- 
a  "ui  '  cl®*  ^  consequently  a  slight  involuntary  flickering  to  its 
Subsultus.  tendons.  In  the  ordinary  dose  of  life  they  are  the  pre- 
'"^  cursors  of  the  fatal  scene,  the  harbingers  of  the  djdng 
additional  Struggle,  and  generally  indicate  that  the  will  has  lost  its 
proof  of  the  hold,  and  the  powa*  of  sensation  is  rapidly  ceasing:  thus 
a  motific  affording  another  proof,  if  other  proofs  were  wanting,  to 
fluid  by  th«  those  adverted  to  in  the  Proem  to  the  present  Class,  that 
fibres  tbcm-  the  irritative  fibres  are  capable  of  secreting  their  peculiar 
■elves.  £||i^  f^].  themselves,  and  of  maintaining  their  function, 
under  particular  circumstances,  for  a  much  later  period 
than  the  organs  of  perception  and  sensation,  occasionally, 
indeed,  for  some  hours  after  the  death  of  every  other  part 
Why  the  of  the  body.  And  as  .debility  and  irritability  oHen  exhi^ 
mitiow'^  bit  a  joint  march,  the  subsultory  motions  are  apt  to-be- 
stronger  as  come  Stronger,  as  the  regular  motion  of  the  pulse  beannes 
b«om«*  weaker,  and  at  length  work  up  those  agonizing  convul- 
weaker.  ^ons  under  which  the  little  and  loitering  flame  of  life  is 
^^M^^  sometimes  extinguished  instantaneously.  Such  twitch- 
layed  by  iugs  of  the  tcudons,  however,  do  not  always  prove  fiUal : 
cordials  and  {qj,  ^.jj^y  ^^^  gjjQ^  themselves  where  the  case  is  not  so 

antispasmo-  "^ 

dies.  extreme:  and  hence,  they  may  occasionally  be  allayed 

by  cordials,  antispasmodics,  and  warmer  sedatives,  and 

are  altogether  lost  in  a  favourable  turn  of  the  disease. 

These  con-        It  Occasionally  happens  that  the  debility  producing 

m^^^ts    ^^^  ^^^  convulsive  actions  is  local  and  habitual ;  and 

sometimM     in  such  cascs  they  may  be  seen  to  agitate  and  play  over  a 

^*]^^j^  limb  without  any  influence  on  the  system  generally,  and 

biUty,  ^thout  much  injury  to  the  limb  itself.     Such  a  state  of 

yn^donot    nervous  constitution  may  be  produced  by  accident,  but  it 

with  the  pe-  "  f^  ^«  >»08*  P»rt  Strictly  idiopathic :  and  there  are  ftw 

nerai  health,  practitioners,  perhaps,  who  have  not  met  with  examples 

niusttated    of  it     Dr.  Darwin  gives  us  an  instance  in  the  following 

^  ^^'    words :  "  A  young  Uidy,  about  eleven  years  old,  had  ht 

five  days  had  a  contraction  of  one  muscle  in  her  fore-arm, 

and  another  in  her  arm,  which  occurred  four  or  five  times 

every  minute;  the  muscles  were  seen  to  leap  but  without 

bending  the  arm.    To  counteract  this  new  morbid  habit, 

an  issue  was  placed  over  the  convulsed  muscle  <^  her  aim. 
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and  an  adhesive  plaster  wrapped  tight  like  a  bandage  over    ^^"^  }^' 
the  whole  fore-arm,  by  which  the  new  motions  were  im-  Oonv» 
mediately  destroyed,  but  the  means  were  continued  some  Sjjj"^*' 
weeks  to  prevent  a  return.*"  ♦    The  author  has  sometimes  p^,^j^ 
seen  it  about  one  of  the  shoulders,  but  the  extremities  are  muttntioii. 
its  most  usual  seat ;  and  he  was  lately  consulted  by  a  lady 
of  a  strikingly  irritable  habit,  who  was  suddenly  attacked 
with  it  both  in  her  hands  and  feet,  so  as  to  throw  her 
into  a  considerable  degree  of  alarm.     Upon  inquiring 
into  the  patienf  s  age  and  state  of  health,  he  was  inform- 
ed that  she  was  between  forty  and  fifty,  that  menstrua- 
tion was  on  the  point  of  leaving  her,  and  had  of  late  ap- 
peared very  irregularly,  and  that  she  had  a  considerable 
oppression  in  her  head.     The  cause  was  therefore  ob- 
vious, and  the  cure  was  not  difficult :  for  it  yielded  to  a 
moderate  venesection,  and  an  halntual  attention  to  the 
state  of  the  bowels. 


SPECIES  VI. 

CLONUS  PANDICULATIO. 

HantfintUtiott. 

TBAKSIE14T  ELONGATION  OF  THE  EXTENSOR  MUSCLES, 
USUALLY  WITH  DEEP  INSPIRATION  AND  A  SENSE  OF 
LASSITUDE. 

This  is,  perhaps,  the  slightest  modification  of  spasmodic  Gm.  II. 
actions,  but  as  it  often  occurs,  as  in  nausea  on  the  first  ff^i^  i^ 
stage  of  a  febrile  paroxysm,  whether  the  will  consents  or  r^arded  m 
not,  and  is  frequendy  and  irregularly  repeated,  it  cannot  *  "" 
boi  bo  regardel  as  belonging  to  the  present  family  on 
many  occasions.  The  muscles  chiefly  concerned  are  the 
extensors  of  the  lower  jaw  and  of  the  limbs :  the  particu^ 

«  ZoooomJa,  Catenitioni  Sect.  xtu.  i.  6. 
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lar  kind  of  pandiculation  to  which  the  first  of  these  nH>Ve- 
ments  gives  rise  being  called  oscitancy,  yawking  or 
GAFiKG ;  and  that  produced  by  the  second,  stretching. 
The  muscles  are  excited  to  this  pectdiar  action  by  a 
general  feding  of  resdessness  or  disquiet ;  and  the  spread 
of  the  action  firom  one  muscle  or  set  of  musdes  to  an- 
other is  from  that  striking  sympathy  or  tendency  to 
catenate  in  like  movements  which  we  so  often  behold  in 
differoDit  parts  of  the  body  without  being  able  to  explain. 
It  is  possible,  however,  that  the  synchronous  motion  of 
,  the  muscles  of  the  lower  jaw  and  of  the  limbs,  for  it  is 
rarely  that  yawning  and  stretching  do  not  accompany 
each  other,  may  be  dependent  upon  the  same  line  of  in- 
tercourse by  which  trismus  so  often  accompanies  a  wound 
in  one  of  the  extremities,  and  which  we  have  already  at- 
tempted to  illustrate ;  the  irritant  power  in  the  one  case, 
leading  to  a  fixt  or  entastic,  and  in  the  other  to  a  tran- 
sient and  clonic  spasm. 

Pandiculation,  considered  physiologically,  is  an  in- 
stinctive exertion  to  recover  a  balance  of  power  between 
the  extensor  and  flexor  muscles,  in  cases  in  which  the 
former  have  been  encroached  upon  and  held  in  subjection 
by  the  latter. 

A  very  slight  survey  of  the  animal  frame  will  show  us 
that  the  flexor  muscles  have,  in  every  part,  some  prepon- 
derancy  over  the  extensors ;  and  that  this  preponderancy 
is  perpetually  counteracted  by  the  stimulus  of  the  insthnrt 
or  of  the  will.  We  see  it,  from  the  first  stage  of  life  to 
the  last,  and  most  distinctly  in  those  states  in  which  tiiere 
is  most  feebleness,  and  consequently  in  which  the  con- 
trolling powers  are  least  capable  of  exercising  and  main- 
tahiing  a  balance.  In  the  fetus,  therefore,  in  which  the 
weakness  is  most  pressing,  the  power  of  instinct  is  merely 
rising  into  existence,  and  no  habit  of  counterpoise  estab- 
lished in  the  nascent  fabric,  every  limb,  and  part  of  every 
limb  capable  of  bending,  undergoes  some  degree  of  flex- 
ure, and  the  entire  figure  is  rolled  into  a  ball,  as  the  hedge- 
hog habitually  rolls  himself,  even  after  birth.  As  tiie 
fetus,  however,  increases  in  siae  and  age,  and  the  powers 
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of  instinct,  sensation,  and  volition  become  more  perfect,     G^*  il* 
this  general  conflexure  produces  occasionally  a  sense  of  cioittis 
uneasiness ;  and  hence  every  parturient  mother  is  sensi-  Pandicu- 
Ue  of  frequent  internal  movements  and  stretchings  of  the  Pa^dicu- 
little  Umhs  of  the  fetus  to  take  off  the  uneasiness  by  re-  ^^on- 
storing  some  degree  of  balance  to  the  antagonist  powers.  |^^*^ 
After  birth,  and  during  wakefulness,  the  stimulus  of  the  exerted  to 
will,  directed  rather  to  the  extensor  than  the  flexor  mus-  £2^^^ 
des,  renders  the  counterpoise  complete  for  all  the  pur-  power. 
poses  for  which  it  may  be  necessary.     But  the  moment  ^  ^'^^  P^- 
we  repose  ourselves  in  sleep,  and  the  will  becomes  inac-  SLr^rlub.^ 
tive  and  withdraws  its  control,  the  flexor  muscles  exer-  * 
cise  their  prepcmderancy  afresh,  though  in  a  less  degree 
t|ian  in  fetal  life,  since  the  extensors,  from  habitual  use, 
have  acquired  a  more  than  proportionate  increase  of  power. 
The  preponderancy,  however,  when  long  exerted,  still  Pwdicu- 
produces  some  d^ee  of  disquiet,  and  hence,  occasionally  uted'to" 
during  sleep,  and  still  more  vigorously  the  momoit  we  fJJ|ore  the 
b^in  to  awake,  we  instinctively  rouse  the  eactensor  mus- 
cles into  action ;  or,  in  other  words,  yawn,  stretch  the 
limbs,  and  breathe  deeply,  to  restore  the  equipmse  that 
has  been  lost  during  unconsciousness. 

In  all  these  cases,  pandiculation  is  a  natural  action ;  it  ^"  ^^  ^^*^ 
is  an  effect  produced  by  the  will  when  it  is  called  to  the  dicuUtion 
p^cular  state  of  these  two  sets  of  muscles,  or  by  the  V^'^ 
instinctive  or  remedial  power  of  nature,  which  supplies  its 
place,  when  it  is  dormant  or  inattentive,  to  restore  ease 
to  a  disquieted  organ.     But  in  an  infirm  or  debilitated  ^*T.?J^ 
condition  of  the  system  it  evinces  a  morbid  and  convul-  convulsiTe 
sive  character,  and  takes  place  without  our  being  able  to  •*^**"* 
prevent  it  even  when  the  wiU  uses  its  utmost  effort  to  re- 
sist instead  of  to  encourage  it. 

How  fiur  its  repetition  may  be  of  use  in  the  shivering 
fit  of  an  ague,  or  in  a  nauseating  deliquium  of  the  sto- 
mach, it  is  difiicult  to  say.  Yet  we  are  at  no  loss  to  ac- 
count for  its  frequency  of  recurrence :  for  as  the  whole 
system  is,  in  such  circumstances,  thrown  into  a  sudden 
prostration  of  strength,  the  extensor-muscles  in  conse- 
quence of  being  naturally  weaker  than  their  antagonists, 
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Gbn.  n.  must  become  soonest  exhausted,  and  give  way  with  s 
^^J^^^'  more  than  ordinary  submission  to  their  power.  And 
Pandku-  hence  we  behold  a  painful  retraction  over  the  whole  sys- 
Pwnicu-  ^°^»  *^^  ^^  preponderancy  assumes  a  rigid  and  spastic 
lation.  character ;  and  we  may  fiurly  conclude  that  much  of  the 

Frequency  yawning  and  stretching  that  ensues  is  for  the  purpoee  of 
^^^J^  getting  rid  of  the  constrictive  spasm,  though  these  coim- 
accounted      teractions  themselves  often  run,  in  the  attempt,  into  a 

''  spasm  of  another  kind,  and  become  convulsive. 

Yawning  of  Yawning  and  stretching,  then,  are  among  the  signs  of 
MiJrftaWon-  ^^*^*y  *^d  lassitude.  And  hence  every  one  who  re- 
able  induU  signs  himself  ingloriously  to  a  life  of  lassitude  and  indo- 
^^^  lence  will  be  sure  to  catch  these  motions  as  a  part  of  that 
general  idleness  which  he  covets.  And  in  this  manner  a 
natural  and  useful  action  is  converted  into  a  morrad  halnt ; 
and  there  are  loungers  to  be  found  in  the  world,  who^ 
though  in  the  prime  of  life,  spend  their  days  as  well  as 
their  nights  in  a  perpetual  routine  of  these  convulsive 
movements  over  which  they  have  no  power ;  who  cannot 
rise  from  the  sofa  without  stretching  their  limbs,  nor 
open  their  mouths  to  answer  a  plain  question  without 
gaping  in  one'^s  face.  The  disease  is  here  idiopathic  and 
chronic :  it  may,  perhaps,  be  cured  by  a  permanent  exer- 
tion of  the  will,  and  ridicule  or  hard  labour  will  generally 
be  found  the  best  remedies  for  calling  the  will  mto  action* 
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GENUS    III. 
SYNCLONUS. 

TBCMULOUSy  SIMULTANEOUS^  AKD  CHRONIC  AGITATION 
OF  VARIOUS  MUSCLES,  ESPECIALLY  WHEN  EXCITED 
BY   THE   WILL. 

We  have  already  observed  that  clonus  imports  ^^  agiut^   Gm  UL 
live  ^,  or  "  tremulous  motion  of  the  muscles  ^ ;  and  hence  Segwitric 
SYNCLONUS  means  necess^ly  their  ^^  multiplied,  con-*  term, 
junctive,  or  compoimd  agitation,  or  tremulous  motion^. 
The  term  is  therefore  intended  to  denote'  a  group  of  dis^ 
eases  more  complicated  in  form,  of  more  extensive  range, 
or  more  connected  with  the  general  state  of  the  constttu- 
tion  than  those  of  the  preceding  genus ;  and  it  runs  pa- 
rallel with  the  chnici  aniversales  of  Sauvages  as  fiur  as  Ciomd 
diey  can  be  said  correctly  to  belong  to  this  family.     The  ^^^j^^ 
species  included  under  this  genus  will  be  found  to  be  the 
following : 

1.    SYNCLONUS  TREMOR.  TREMBLING. 

2. CHOREA.  ST.  VITUS's  DANCE. 

3.  '"     BALISMUS.  SHAKING  PALSY. 

4.  —^ RAPHANIA  RAPHANIA. 

5.     ^    BERIBERIA.  BARRIERS. 
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SYNCLONUS  TREMOR. 

CremtiUng* 

SIMPLE  TBEMULOUS  AGITATION   OF    THE    HEAD,    LIMBS, 
OE  BOTH  ;    MOSTLY  ON  SOME  VOLUNTAEY  EXERTION. 
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i  organs 
without  ai^ 
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The  proximate  cause  of  this  disease  is  an  irregular  secre- 
tion or  flow  of  irritable  power  into  the  motory  fibres  of 
the  muscles  that  constitute  its  seat.  It  is  hence  strictly 
a  disease  of  nervous  debility,  either  general  or  local :  de- 
bility produced  by  sudden  exhaustion,  as  in  the  case  of 
great  muscular  fatigue  from  violent  exercise,  severe  cold, 
or  a  vehement  exertion  of  the  passions,  and  particularly 
the  passions  of  fear  and  rage ;  or  debility  produced  slowly 
and  insensibly  by  causes  of  tardy  operation,  as  an  inju- 
dicious use  of  mercury,  lead,  opium  or  other  mineral 
and  narcotic  poisons ;  an  habitual  excess  in  hard  drink- 
ing or  sexual  commerce,  and,  in  some  idiosyncrasies,  an 
immoderate  indulgence  in  tea.  And,  as  this  disease  is  a 
result  of  debility,  it  necessarily  occurs  as  a  sytnptom  on 
the  general  spasm  and  prostration  of  strength  that  so  pe- 
culiarly distinguish  the  accession  of  an  ague-fit,  and  the 
interrupted  flow  of  sensorial  power  that  takes  place  in  pa- 
ralysis. 

There  are  some  persons,  however,  in  whom  the  same 
convidsive  action  exists  habitually  without  any  morbid 
state  of  any  other  organs,  or  any  other  inroad  upon  the 
general  health.  I  once  knew  a  lady,  considerably  be- 
yond the  middle  of  life,  who  waa  strikingly  affected 
with  this  complaint,  insomuch  that  the  slightest  volun- 
tary exertion  of  any  of  the  muscles  threw  the  head  and 
arms  into  as  great  a  tremor  as  if  they  had  been  hung 
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upon  wires,  but  who  eiyoyed  at  the  time,  and  had  for  a    ^^^  ^^• 
long  term  of  years  continued  to  enjoy,  as  perfect  health  Syncionui 
as  possible  in  every  other  respect ;  was  lively,  cheerful,  Z^^?l' 

.  ,  1      A  1    •«.  /•  .  TremWing. 

anunated,  possessed  of  brilliant  powers  of  conversation,  m^gtm^ 
and  able  to  use  a  more  than  ordinary  portion  of  exercise 
without  fatigue. 

The  earlier  part  of  her  life  had  been  passed  in  India, 
but  her  constitution  did  not  appear  to  have  suffered  from 
this  circumstance ;  and  so  gradual  was  the  attack  of  the 
affection,  that  though  she  had  laboured  under  it  for  many 
years,  she  could  not  date  its  commenceBient  firom  any 
given  point  of  time.  She  at  length  died  at  the  t^  of 
seventy-two  or  seventy-three,  her  corporeal  powers  pro- 
gressivdy  declining,  and  laying  a  foundation  for  a  general 
dropsy,  while  her  mind  continued  firm  to  the  last 

In  all  cases  of  this  kind  the  course  of  the  nervous  fluid  ^jnioloay. 
in  its  passage  through  the  motory  fibres  of  the  affected 
muscles,  is  morbidly  interrupted  at  every  jet,  and  where 
the  organ  or  the  constitution  is  in  a  state  of  debility,  it 
flows  also  less  abundantly  as  well  as  less  unif(»mly.  We 
have  already  observed  that  this  fluid,  in  its  natural  course, 
flows  only  hy  waves  or  vibrations,  and  consequently  with 
an  interpoflii^  pause  or  relaxation  after  every  efflux :  but 
that  the  pause  is  instantaneous,  and  the  supply  so  re^ 
gular  as  to  answer  the  purpose  of  a  permanent  and  con- 
tinuous tenour.  In  clonic  tremor  the  pauses  are,  how* 
ever,  prolonged,  and  for  the  most  part  irregular  or  un- 
true to  themselves ;  and  the  greater  the  retardation  and 
irr^ularity  the  more  marked  and  alarming  the  spasmodic 
shake. 

In  the  case  just  adverted  to,  there  was  no  other  dis-  Tremuiow 
eased  action  whatever ;  ihe  nervous  fluid  was  unquestion^  oaenreffukr 
ably  supplied  in  sufficient  abimdanoe,  and  the  pauses,  «>^un«»*^ 
thouf^  prolonged,  were  uniform ;  and  it  was  singular  to 
observe  the  influence  the  will  possessed  over  die  affected 
muscles  imder  these  circumstances,  and  how  completely 
they  were  still  under  its  controul:  for  in  consequence  of  •"*  "»^  , 
the  uniformity  of  the  morbid  interruptions,  tata  from  the  of  the  win. 
force  of  habit,  I  have  seen  this  patient,  in  the  midst  of  a 
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shaking  that  threatened  every  moment  to  overturn  what- 
ever she  took  hold  of,  raise  a  cup  brimful  of  tea,  or  a  glass 
brimful  of  wine  to  her  lips  by  way  of  experiment,  without 
spilling  a  single  drop. 

Where  the  corporeal  health  is  so  little  interfered  widi, 
as  in  the  present  case,  a  course  of  medical  treatment 
might,  perhaps,  do  more  mischief  than  benefit.  But 
where  the  constitution  is  generally  affected,  or  the  mus- 
cles that  form  the  seat  of  the  convulsion  are  manifintly 
debilitated,  general  and  local  tonics  and  stimulants  may 
sometimes  be  tried  with  advantage,  though  th^  fre- 
quently fail  of  producing  any  good  effects.  SeaJMithing 
and  horse-exercise,  a  generous  diet,  change  of  air  and 
scene,  may  be  found  usefiil  auxiliaries  in  the  general 
treatment;  and  long  continued  and  daily  friction  by  a 
skilftd  rubber,  ammoniacal  embrocations,  blisters,  setons, 
and  a  course  of  voltaism  or  electricity  offer  the  best  pro- 
mise, as  topical  means  of  relief  The  affected  limbs  may 
also  be  put  into  a  train  of  gradual  exertion  for  the  pur- 
pose  of  obtaining  both  strength  and  steadiness :  and  to 
this  end  the  head  or  shoulders  may  be  occasionally  made 
to  balance  an  easy  weight  for  a  given  period  of  time,  and 
the  hands  to  suspend  or  carry  a  wine-glass  or  tumbler 
brimful  of  Fater. 

Here  also  may  be  recommended  the  kneading-friction, 
or  shampooing  of  the  Egyptians  and  Turks,  which  has 
of  late  become  a  fiidiionable  refifeshment  in  the  watering- 
places  of  our  own  coimtry,  and  there  can  be  no  questicm 
that  the  pungent  and  exhilarating  essential  oils  which  are 
applied  to  and  absorbed  by  the  skin  af);erwards,  add  con- 
siderably to  the  general  efficacy.  Something  like  this  the 
French  have  long  been  in  the  habit  of  emplojring  under 
the  name  olfricHons  aiches  *.  The  horse-hair  shirts  and 
periodical  flagellations  of  the  old  Franciscan  friars  would 
probably  be  found  to  answer  the  same  purpose.  But  this 
is  a  remedy  which  is  not  likely  to  be  revived  in  the  pre- 
sent day  whether  from  a  medical  or  a  moral  calL 


•  Ardouiii  Bmu  aur  rUoagt  de«  Fnctioiifi  Seches,  &c^ 
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SPECIES  n.  . 

SYNCLONUS  CHOREA. 

ALTERNATELY  TREMULOUS  AND  JERKING  MOTION  OF  THE 
FACE,  LEGS,  AND  ARMS,  ESPECIALLY  WHEN  VOLUNTA- 
RILY CALLED  INTO  ACTION ;  RESEMBLING  THE  GRI- 
MACES AND  GESTURES  OF  BUFFOONS;  USUALLY  AP- 
PEARING BEFORE  PUBERTY. 

The  term  chorea  firom  x^fo^j  "  chorus'",  "  coetus  saltan-    Gin.  in. 
tiuin'',  ig  comparatively  of  modem  date  in  its  applica-  ^^^^ 
tion  to  the  present  disease,  nor  is  it  easy  to  determine  term  of  mo- 
satisfiEu^torily  who  earliest  employed  it.     It  was  first  more  ***™  ^^ 
limitedly  doiominated  chorea  sancti  viti,  under  which 
limitation  it  occurs  in  Sydenham,  and  is  still  known  in 
popular  language,  being  called  in  colloquial  English,  St  ^^|^ 
Vitus's  Dance,  and  in  colloquial  French,  Dance  de  St.  vitus*s 
Guy.    Accordimr  to  Horstius  the  name  of  St.  Vitus's  ^^^  ^ 

-w^  .  !•      ■«•  i_  dance  de 

Dance  was  given  to  this  disease,  or,  perhaps,  more  pro-  sc  Guy. 
bably  to  a  disease  possessing  some  resemblance  to  it,  in 
consequence  of  the  cure  produced  on  certain  women  of 
disordered  mind,  upon  their  paying  a  visit  to  the  chapel 
of  St.  Vitus,  near  Ulm,  and  exercising  themselves  in 
dancing  firom  morning  to  night,  or  till  they  became  ex- 
hausted. He  adds  that  the  disease  returned  annually, 
and  was  annually  cured  by  the  same  means. 

The  marvellous  accounts  of  this  dance,  as  related  by  Nature  and 
old  writers,  are  amusing  from  their  extravagance.     The  fhTJ^!* 
paroxysm  of  dancing,  we  are  told,  must  be  kept  up  what-  cCai  dance 
ever  be  the  length  of  the  time,  till  the  patient  is  either  ^*****^ 
cured  or  killed ;  and  this,  also,  whether  she  be  young  or 
old,  in  a  state  of  virginity  or  of  parturition ;  and  in  the 
growing  energy  of  the  action  we  are  fiirther  told  that 
stools,  forms,  and  tables  are  leaped  over  without  difficulty 
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if  they  happen  to  be  in  the  way.  Felix  Plater  gravely 
tells  us  that  he  knew  a  woman  of  Basle,  afflicted  with  this 
complaint,  who,  on  one  occasion  danced  for  a  month  to- 
gether*: and  the  writers  add  generally  that  it  was  hence 
necessary  to  hire  musicians  to  play  in  rotation,  as  well 
as  various  strong  sturdy  companions  to  dance  with  the 
patients  till  they  could  stir  neither  hand  nor  foot-f- 

The  nearest  approach  to  this  kind  of  gymnastic  me- 
dicine which  I  am  acquainted  with  in  modem  times,  is  a 
singular  case  of  the  same  disease  described  by  Mr.  Wood 
in  the  seventh  volume  of  the  Medico-Chirurgical  Trans- 
actions. The  morbid  movements  were  in  measured  time, 
and  constituted  a  sort  of  regular  dance  as  soon  as  music 
was  struck  up,  but  ceased  instantly  upon  a  change  of  one 
time  to  another,  or  upon  a  more  rapid  foil  of  the  drum, 
which  was  the  instrument  employed  on  the  occasion, 
than  the  morbid  movements  could  keep  v^  with.  Ad- 
vantage was  taken  of  the  last  part  of  this  very  sjyigiilar 
influence,  and  the  disease  was  cured  by  a  perseverance  in 
discordant  or  too  rapid  time.  This  form  of  the  disease 
appears  to  have  a  near  relation  to  the  tarantismus  of 
Sauvages,  which  is  the  camevaletto  delle  donne  of  Bag- 
livi,  all  of  them  probably  nothing  more  than  modifications 
of  the  present.  Linneus,  and  after  him  Madvide,  from 
the  epithet  of  sanctuB^  as  applied  to  chobea,  or  a  bdief 
that  such  affections  are  induced  by  the  immediate  agency 
of  a  superior  order  of  beings,  have  applied  to  it  the  name 
of  HiEBONOsos,  or  ^^  morbus  sacer  "^ — a  name,  however, 
which,  by  earlier  writers,  was  appropriated  to  convulsion- 
fits. 

In  Galen  chorea  seems  to  be  included  under  a  disease 
which  he  calls  scelotyrbe,  literally,  "  cruris  turba  or 
perturbatio^, — ^^  commotion  of  the  leg*";  and  his  descrip- 
tion, which  is  as  follows,  is  extremdy  accurate.  ^^  It  is  a 
species  of  at<my  or  paralysis,  in  which  a  man  is  incapable 
of  walking  straight  on,  and  is  turned  round  to  the  left. 


*  De  Mentis  ABenit  Cap.  iii. 

t  Pancels.  De  Morb.  Anentiiiro.  Tract.  I. 


Schenck*  De  ManilL  lA.  I. 
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when  the  rig^t  leg  is  put  forward,  and  to  tbe  right,  when    On.  UL 
the  left  i8  put  forward,  or  alternately.     Sometimee  he  is  s^Xi"' 
incapable  of  raising  the  foot,  and  hence  drags  it  awk-  Cborou  ^ 
wardly  as  those  that  are  climbing  up  steep  difls.'*  SIjS****  * 

One  of  the  best  general  descriptions  which  have  been 
given  us  of  chorea,  is  the  following  of  Dr.  HamUton,  con- 
tained in  his  valuable  treatise  on  the  utili^  of  purgiatives: 
^^  Chorea  Sancti  Viti  attacks  boys  and  girls  indiscrimi- 
nately ;  and  those  chi^y  who  are  of  a  weak  constitution,  Descrip- 
or  whose  natural  good  health  and  vigour  have  been  im-  Hamflton. 
paired  by  confinement,  or  by  the  use  of  scanty  or  impro-  a  disease  of 
per  nourishment.     It  appears  most  commonly  from  the  ^«^^ 
eighth  to  the  fourteenth  year.     I  saw  it  in  two  young  most  com- 
women  who  were  from  sixteen  to  eighteen  years  of  ace.  ^^^^ 

_  o  ^  o       amoDff 

The  apjnoacbes  of  chorea  are  slow.    A  variable  and  often  children. 
a  ravenous  appetite,  loss  of  usual  vivacity  and  playftdness, 
a  swelling  and  hardness  of  the  lower  belly,  and,  in  gene- 
ral, a  constipated  state  of  the  bowels,  aggravated  as  the 
disease  advances,  and  slight,  irregular,  involuntary  mo- 
tions of  diiferent  muscles,  particularly  those  of  the  face.  Muscles  of 
which  are  thought  to  be  the  effect  of  irritation,  precede  usuaayae* 
the  more  violent  convulsive  motions,  which  now  attract  tacked  first. 
the  attention  of  the  friends  of  the  patient. 

"  These  convulsive  motions  vary.     The  muscles  of  Afterww* 
the  extremities  and  of  the  face,  those  moving  the  lower  musdwof 
jaw,  the  head,  and  the  trunk  of  the  body,  are,  at  different  different 
times,  and  in  different  instances,  affected  by  it.     In  this 
state  the  patient  does  not  walk  steadily ;  his  gait  resem- 
bles a  jumping  or  starting ;  he  sometimes  cannot  walk  at 
all,  and  seems  palsied ;  he  cannot  perform  the  common 
and  necessary  motions  with   the  affected  arms.     This 
convulsive  motion  is  more  or  less  violent ;  and  is  constant 
except  during  sleep,  when,  in  most  instances,  it  ceases 
altogether.     Although  different  muscles  are  sometimes 
successively  c(mvulsed,  yet  in  general,  the  muscles  af- 
fected in  the  early  i>art  of  the  disease  remain  so  during 
the  course  of  it.     Articulation  is  now  impeded,  and  is  Articui*. 
frequently  completely  suspended.     Deglutition  is  also  oc-  a^lutiUon 
casionally  performed  with  cBfficulty.    The  eye  loses  its  impeded. 
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lustre  and  inlelligence;  the  countemmoe  is  pale 
pressiye  of  vacancy  and  languor.  These 
give  the  patient  a  fiituous  appearance.  Indeed  dieR  is 
every  reason  to  believe  that  when  the  onnplaint  has  mb- 
sistedfor  some  time,  fatuity  to  a  certain  extent  imriiu|ito 
the  exerdse  of  the  mental  faculties.^ 

Thermaier  gives  a  case  in  which  it  was  amnected  witk 
a  deeply  melancholic  temperament,  and  the  limbs  woe  in 
a  state  of  constant  snatching  and  trepdation*:  but  tins 
is  a  rare  concomitant ;  nor  is  fatuity  a  constant  seqnd  of 
it  even  in  its  most  obstinate  and  chronic  f<mn.  The  pre- 
sent author  has  met  with  various  instimces  in  which  tlie 
disease  has  continued  with  considerable  violence  fiuai  an 
early  period  to  old  age,  without  making  any  inroad  what- 
ever on  the  mind,  or  even  spreading  to  any  other  jaanu, 
limbs,  or  muscles,  than  these  at  first  affected.  He  once 
knew  a  man  under  the  habitual  influence  of  this  com- 
plaint who  was  a  good  orator,  always  reasoning  with  great 
clearness,  and  delivering  himself  with  much  animatioo. 
The  movements  of  his  arms  were  indeed  in  ungraoefiil 
snatches,  and  the  muscles  of  the  neck  frequently  evinced 
a  like  convulsive  start,  yet  not  so  as  to  interrupt  the  flow 
of  his  periods,  or  to  abridge  his  popularity.  He  knew 
another  person  for  many  years  severely  afflicted  with  the 
same  complaint,  who  was  an  excellent  musician,  puUic 
singer,  and  composer  of  music ;  and  this,  too,  notwith- 
standing that  he  was  blind  from  birth.  The  perscm  al- 
luded to  is  the  late  Mr.  John  Printer  of  the  Foundling 
Hospital.  In  walking  he  was  always  led  on  account  <^ 
his  blindness,  and  used  a  staff  on  accoimt  of  the  unsteadi- 
ness of  his  steps ;  but,  notwithstanding  every  exertion,  his 
gesticulation  was  extreme,  and  so  nearly  approaching  the 
antics  of  a  buffoon,  that  it  was  often  difficult  for  a  specta- 
tor to  suppress  laughter.  Yet  in  singing  and  playing  he 
had  a  perfect  command  over  the  muscles  of  the  larynx 
and  of  the  fingers ;  his  tones  were  exquisitely  clear  and 
finely  modulated ;  but  his  neck  and  head  curvetted  a  little 
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occasionally.    He  died  when  about  sixty  yean  of  age,    Cfuc.  ill. 
widbotit  ev0r  exhibiting  any  delnlity  of  intellect.  s^d^' 

'    There  is  a  singular  form  of  this  disease  which  has  been  Chorea. 
ealled  by  some  writers  malleatio,  consisting  in  a  con-  2no2r*^** 
i^^flitie  action  of  one  or  both  hands  which  strike  the  knee  Maiie^iia, 
like  a  hammer.    In  this  case  the  hands  are  usually  open,  ''^^^ 
but  sometimes  clenched.     Morgagni*  relates  a  case  in 
which  it  came  on  even  in  the  sound  hand,  if  the  finger  of 
the  affected  one  were  extended.  If  the  motion  be  forcibly 
Mopped,  Ae  convulsion  becomes  afterward  stiU  more  vio- 
lent and  general. 

'    Where  the  system  is  disposed  to  hysteria  the  paroxysm  Sometunei 
is  sometimes  extremely  vehement,  and  partakes  of  the  ^^  ^y,^ 
constitutional  diathesis,  making  an  approach  to  epilepsy,  na. 
but  distinguished  from  it  by  a  continuance  of  conscious- 
ness and  sensiUlity.     Dr.  White,  of  York,  has  given  us  Singular 
a  striking  example  of  this  mixed  affection  in  a  lady  forty-  ^^  mixed 
two  years  of  age,  who  "  had  always  a  very  weak  system  moTcmeDti. 
df  nerves'^,  and  was  rendered  speechless  {gt  an  hour  or 
two  upon  any  sudden  surprise.     In  Nov^nber,  ho  tells 
tis  Ae  was  affected  with  a  fresh  paroxysm,  which,  upott 
being  sent  for,  he  describes  as  follows :— ^^  She  complains  I>«>cnp^n« 
o(  a  violent  pain  in  the  right  side  of  her  face,  and  o£  uni- 
versal erratic  aches  and  soreness.     There  ia  a  scorching 
heat  all  over  the  skin,  except  from  the  feet  up  to  the 
andes,  which  are  as  cold  as  marble.    Pulse  not  ipiickened 
bat  frdl ;  mouth  dry  but  no  grei^  thirst ;  body  costive, 
whidi  is  indeed  her  natural  habit,  so  as  to  ob^ge  her  to 
4lie  frequent  use  of  magnesia.    She  is  rqpilar  as  to  the 
Menses,  the  return  of  which  she  expects  in  tfve  or  six  days^ 
Appetite  good,  rather  voracious:  but  her  spirits  always 
low  after  a  full  meal,  especially  dinner.    Has  a  violent 
pain  in  the  loins,  which  often  shifia  from  hip  to  hip: 
the  leg  of  the  aching  side  being  so  much  aflBscted  with 
stupor  and  numbness,  that  she  drags  it  after  her  in  walk- 
ii^.   She  Mters  in  her  speech  at  times,  but  this  does  not 
continue  long.    All  the  muscles  of  the  hodf  evince  am- 

^»  I       I  I         I         II  I.       ■    I       I  ■■     ^^— w— ^— .■»        ■ 
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Giv. III.  ^Tulsive  motions;  not  simultaneously  but  successiveLy  i 
S^d^nil"    ^^^9  ^^^  fi"^  ^  ^^^  violently  affected^  then  her  aose,. 
Chores.  ^      eye-lids,  and  whole  head,  whidb  is  thrown  forcibly  back- 
dino2^  *    ward,  and  often  twitched  from  one  side  to  the  other  with 
exquisite  pain.     From  this  quarter  the  convulsive  action 
removes  first  into  one  arm,  and  then  into  the  other :  after 
which  both  legs  immediately  become  convulsed  with  vio- 
lent and  incessant  motions,  and  in  this  manner  all  the 
external  parts  of  her  body,  are  afiected  by  turns.     She  ia 
all  the  time  perfectly  sensible,  and  knows  what  limb  ig 
going  to  be  attacked  next,  by  a  sensation  of  something 
running  into  it  from-  the  part  already  convulsed,  which  she 
cannot  desmbe  in  words :  but  the  foretoken  has  always 
been  found  to  be  true,  though  the  transition  is  surpzisiiigly 
quick.    She  is  easiest  in  a  prone  posture.     Such,^  conr 
tinues  Dr.  White,  ^^  has  b^n  hefr  situation  upwards  of 
forty-eight  hours,  with  scarce  a  moments  remission^  by 
which  she  complains  of  great  and  universal  soreness.  No 
words  can  convey  an  adequate  idea  of  her  odd  appearance: 
and  I  do  not  in  the  least  wonder  that  in  the  times  of  igno- 
rance and  superstition,  such  diseases  were  ascribed  to  su^ 
pematural  causes  and  the  agency  of  demons.*^*    Even 
Dr.  White  himself  applies  to  it,  perhaps  in  imitation  of 
Sauvages,  the  name  of  hieronosos. 
Predispo-         The  predisponent  cause  of  this  disease  is  an  irritability 
c^ty^i-  ^ ^^^  nervous  system,  chiefly  dependent  upon  ddbility> 
lity  of  the     and  particularly  a  debility  of  the  stomach  and  its  collati- 
iu^ikti^    tious  organs.     Most  of  the  diseases  of  children  are  seated 
tioutorgaos.  in  this  quarter ;  and  it  is  from  this  quarter,  thoefore,  diat 
chorea  commonly  takes  its  rise,  and  shows  itself  in  c& 
early  period  of  life ;  the  ordinary  occasional  causes  being 
bad  nursing,  innutritious  diet,  accumulated  feces,  worm% 
or  some  other  intestinal  irritant. 
Unkfaidly  About  the  age  of  puberty  there  is  another  kind  of  ge- 

tion  mother  ^^^^  irritation  that  pervades  the  system :  and  where  tUs 
predispo-      change  does  not  take  place  kindly,  which  is  frequently 
the  case  in  weakly  habits,  the  irritation  assumes  a  morbid 
■ — — ' — 
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duTftcter,  tod  is  exacerbated  by  a  congestiye  state  of  the  ^^'  ^^^ 
^vcmds  tbat  coiutitate  its  more  immediate  seat :  and  cho-  SynSnaJ 
rca  takes  its  rise  from  this  cause.  diorea-  ^ 

In  effect,  where  the  predisponent  cause  of  an  irritable  dtno*. 
state  of  the  nervous  sjrstem  is  very  active  and  predomi-  AninhiUe 
nant,  a  local  of  temporary  excitement  of  any  organ,  imd  ^^^^ 
almost  at  any  period  of  life,  by  increasing  the  irrqg;ular  aitponent : 
iow  or  disturbed  balance  of  the  nervous  fluid,  will  give  '°  *^"^ 
rise  to  the  convulsive  movements  of  chorea:  and  hence  local  excite 
it  is  that  we  find  it  so  frequently  united  with  an  hysteric  "^SJ^^J^^ 
diathesis.    On  this  account  it  has  been  produced  by  a  disetae* 
fright*,  by  a  wound  penetrating  the  brain  through  the  Local «- 
orbit  of  the  eye  f,  by  an  improper  use  of  lead,  mercury,  ^1^^ 
imd  some  other  metals  :|;,  and  by  suppressed  cutaneous 
eruptions  §. 

From  this  view  of  the  general  nature  and  origin  of  the  Medical 
disease,  we  can  be  at  no  loss  to  account  for  the  great  be-  ]^  '^^ 
nefit  which  has  been  derived  from  a  steady  course  of  brisk  tfontode- 
pnrging  in  recent  cases  or  those  of  early  life :  for  this,  i^uriu- 
while  it  carries  off  the  casual  acrimony,  or  unloads  the  in-  ^°' 
fiurcted  viscera,  seems  at  the  same  time  to  act  the  part  of  steady 
a  revellent,  and  to  pohibit  the  return  of  the  paroxysm  by  ^'^  ^  ^ 
a  new  excitement     It  may  appear  perhaps  strange  to  tn^ 
tbose  who  have  not  thought  upon  the  subject,  that  where 
die  disease  has  proceeded  from  intestinal  irritation,  it 
should  be  carried  off  by  intestinal  irritation  also.  But  the 
irritations  are  of  very  different  kinds :  and  it  is  so  fiur 
from  following  of  necessity  that,  because  one  kind  of  irri* 
tadon  applied  to  a  particular  organ  excites  a  particular 
effsct  in  a  remote  part,  another  will  do  the  same,  that  the 
converBe  is  more  commonly  true,  and  that  any  other  kind 
ef  irritation  applied  to  the  laaukt  oigsn,  by  exciting  a  new 
action,  wQl  be  the  most  eff^rtual  way  of  taking  offer  pre- 
venting such  effect.    And  it  is  upon  this  ground  alone 
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that  we  often  endeavour  to  cure  rabies,  trismus,  and  te- 
tanus, by  laying  open  the  original  wound  to  a  eonddenUe 
extent,  or  the  application  of  some  new  stimulus  that  m^ 
answer  iJie  same  purpose. 

The  principle  being  a  general  one,  it  docs  not  seem  rf 
much  consequence  what  purgative  is  employed,  provided 
KSttl^"  it  be  sufficiently  powerful :  though,  where  worms  are  bub- 
of  no  great  pected,  the  essential  oil  of  turpentine,  firom  its  being  ft 
good  anthelmintic,  as  well  as  a  good  caAartic,  will  be 
found  one  of  the  best.  It  seems,  indeed,  to  have  been 
occasionally  serviceable  where  worms  have  not  been  the 
cause,  for  Dr.  Powell  relates  a  case  in  which  he  com- 
pletely eflFected  a  cure  in  a  ghi  of  seventeen  by  a  single 
dose  of  a  fluidounce  * :  and  hence  its  antispasmodic  power 
inay  at  times  co-operate  with  its  purgative  quality  as  weft 
as  its  vermifuge  power. 

Sydenham,  who  recommended  an  alternation  of  bleed- 
blTs^d^"^  ing  and  pui^ng,  probably  derived  fax  more  advantage 
ham  m  con-  from  the  latter  than  the  former  part  of  his  plan :  it  has 
'^"th  bi(^-  ^^  found  peculiarly  advantageous  in  the  hands  of  Dr. 
ing:  but  the  Hamilton:  and  Dr.  Parr,  who  ascribes  to  Sydaiham 
^^^^y  the  first  hint  he  obtained  upon  this  subject,  alBBrms  diai 
having  pursued  the  purgative  plan  with  great  a<^vity 
through  sixty  cases  of  the  disease  which  occurred  to  him 
in  a  course  of  twenty  years^  practice,  he  was  successful  in 
the  whole  of  these  cases  except  one ;  and  that  in  all  but 
this  one  he  found  the  disease  yield,  not  only  soon,  bat 
with  few  instances  of  a  relapse. 

There  is,  therefore,  no  malady  whatever,  perhaps,  tiiat 
useful  where  ^^  ^  peremptorily  for  stimulating  the  abdominal  viacem 

the  cause  "..^/.-^  ,  ,°         ^  , 

unkindly  mto  mcreased  action ;  ana  as  chorea  often  precedes  pa* 
berty  or  occurs  about  this  period  of  life,  we  have  another 
reason  fat  directing  an  augmented  stimulus  to  Ae  lowcs 
regions  of  the  living  frame,  and  rousing  into  eneigy  iikt 
tardy  development  of  the  sexual  organs.  Even  blistering 
the  sacrum  at  this  period  of  life,  is  often  attended  with 
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sudoess.     Dr.  Chishohn  *  affirms  that  lie  found  it  so  after    ^"- 1<^* 
a  total  fiuhire  of  antispasmodics  and  the  purgative  phin :   Svncklnus' 
and,  as  his  patients  were  all  eighteen  years  of  age  or  be-  ^  ^  . 
low,  the  success  was  probably  dependent  upon  the  prinr-  dance. 
tifde  here  pcnnted  out  Medical 

But  it  is  necessary  to  attend  to  the  state  of  the  S3'stem  second 
generally  as  well  as  locally;   to  take  off  the  constito-  intenUonto 
iional  weakness  mi  kritability,  as  well  as  the  topical  S^*^!^ 
acrimony,  and  especially  where  the  disorder  has  acquired  genendiy. 
a  chronic  character.     And  hence  other  remedies  must  be 
had  recourse  to  as  weU  as  purgatives.    The  German  phy> 
sicians  have  strongly  recommended  the  use  of  antispas-  ^^\^ 
medics  and  sedatives,  and  especially  musk,  belladonna, 
and  foxglove,  with  a  view  of  allaying  the  irregular  ao-  ) 

tion,  and  Dr.  Cullen  speaks  as  decidedly  of  the  benefit  of 
opium  -f-.     But  the  advantage  denvable  from  these  seems  ^"™- 
to  be  merely  palliative ;  and  the  stimulant  toni<^  and  al-  StenrntiT** 
terants  promise  a  better  success. 

The  cuckoo-flower  or  lady^s  smock,  cardamine  praters  ^^ilto^"^ 
ats,  so  common  to  the  meadows  of  our  own  country,  was  at  stro^y 
one  time  supposed  to  be  of  essential  service  in  the  cure  of  JJI^^d  bv 
this  and  various  other  spasmodic  affections.     Michaelis,  Mkhaeiit 
who  is  a  great  advocate  for  its  use,  employed  it  in  the  pro- 
portion of  a  drachm  every  six  hours  %-     But  it  owed  of 
late  its  reputation  in  this  country  chiefly  to  the  recom- 
Hidndation  of  Sir  George  Baker,  who  published  five  cases  ^^'  ^^^ 
of  spasmodic  diseases,  two  of  them  instances  of  chcnrea,  in 
which  he  conceived  a  most  decided  benefit  was  obtained 
from  the  use  of  these  flowers.    In  the  hands  of  later  prac- 
titioners, however,  they  have  not  supported  their  credit, 
and  have  consequently  sunk  into  disuse.     The  leaves  of  ^'*^'* 
the  Spanish  or  Seville  orange-tree  as  a  stimulant  and  tonie  tbeft««MRte 
bitter  ara£ur  more  entitled  to  attention,  not  only  in  this  2?S^  * 
but  in  various  other  cases  of  convulsive  spasm.  They  were  WesterhoeC 


andHoflP. 
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first  recommended  to  De  Haen  by  Westerhoei^.  who  tm 
well  as  Werlhoff  employed  them  with  considerable  auc- 
cess:  and  they  were  afterwards  introduced  by  Hoffinui, 
as  a  valuable  ingredient,  into  his  celebrated  stoma^c 
elixir ;  and  for  the  same  reason  formed  a  part  in  the  oom>^ 
position  of  Whyt^s  stomachic  tincture.  They  were  giv^i 
in  the  form  of  decoction,  and  in  that  of  powder;  in  the 
last  case  the  dose  is  from  half  a  drachm  to  a  drachzn^ 
three  or  four  times  a  day. 

The  metallic  salts  and  oxydes  have  been  tried  in  every 
form,  with  apparent  benefit  in  a  few  individual  cases,  biU 
without  any  decided  or  general  success.  The  most  po* 
pular  of  these  were  at  one  time  the  flowers  of  zinc.  Dr. 
Graubius  first  brought  them  into  reputation,  and  gave  to 
the  metal  the  name  of  cadhia  ;  and  according  to  his 
i^tement  they  worked  wonders  in  all  dome  afiecticmg 
whatever,  chorea,  hooping-cough,  hysteria,  convulsion^ 
and  epilepsy  ;  on  which  account  they  were  afterwards  em^ 
ployed  upon  a  still  larger  and  more  popular  scale  by  the 
£un(ms  empiric  Luddemann,  under  the  name  of  luna 
FiXATA*.  This  medicine  has,  however,  by  no  means 
been  able  to  maintain  its  high  character ;  and  even  StoU, 
who  once  employed  it  as  a  favourite,  at  length  abandoned 
it  as  good  for  nothing,  and  returned  to  the  belladonna  in 
its  ste^  which  he  employed  in  the  form  of  an  extract 
from  the  juice  <^  the  root;  giving  it  from  a  sixth  to  a 
quarter  g(  a  grain  every  quarter  of  an  hour,  and,  as  he  af- 
firms, with  very  great  advantage. 

For  the  information  of  practitioners  in  general,  however^ 
it  should  be  noticed  that  when  the  stomach  has  reached  its 
full  dose  of  the  oxyde  of  zinc,  it  will  still  bear  a  ftill  dose 
of  amiooniated  copper  in  conjunction  with  it,  by  which 
mean3  the  metallic  power  may  be  very  mucl^acreased. 
Thus  a  delicate  stomach  will  rarely  bear  mo^than  two 
grains  of  either  of  these  without  nausea ;  yet  it  has  been 
found  that  the  same  stomach  will  continue  at  ease  under 
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m  mixed  powd^  of  two  grmms  of  the  fiirnier^  and  two  and    ^*^'  ^^' 
M  kalf  of  the  latter,  at  a  dose  *.  Syndonu*' 

The  preparations  of  iron  have  for  the  most  part  be«i  ^^^^  , 
found  too  stimidant :  but  silver  in  the  form  of  its  nitrate  dance 
aeems  to  have  been  radically  successful  in  various  well-  Medical 
established  cases.     It  has  commonly  been  given  in  the  , 
guise  of  (hUs,  from  one  to  five  or  six  grains  to  a  doee.  saver. 
Yet  the  metal  that  seems  by  for  most  entitled  to  credit  Artenic. 
in  the  present  day,  is  arsenic ;  for  it  is  difficult  to  resist 
the  evidence  from  various  quarters  in  which  it  seems  not 
only  to  have  produced  benefit,  but  to  have  estaUished  a 
perfect  cure.     It  is  commonly  given  in  the  form  of  the 
solution  of  the  London  College,  in  doses  of  ten  drops  to 
a  youth  of  twelve  or  fourteen  years  of  age  three  times  a- 
day,  increasiuff  the  dose  as  there  may  be  occasion.  ^.^ 

In  this  disease,  however,  as  m  vanous  others,  it  will  remedies 
kyften  be  found,  and  the  remark  is  well  worth  attending  to,  ^^^^  f*^' 
that  diflferent  remedies  are  required  for  diifi^r^iit  indivi-  dividual!.  ~ 
duals,  even  where  the  cause  is  obvioudy  the  same ;  and 
that  what  produces  no  benefit  in  one  case,  is  highly  ad* 
vantageous  in  another,  .  Camphor  in  large  doses  has  sue-  lUustratod/ , 
tseeded  where  turpentine  or  the  nitrate  of  silver  has  com- 
pletdy  foiled ;  and  a  brisk  purgative  plan  has  sometimes 
tmswered  where  all  the  preceding  have  proved  of  no  use 
whatever.    It  is  hence  we  are  to  account  for  Dr.  Cullen's 
peculiar  attachment  to  the  bark,  which  he  tells  us  he  has 
found  *'  remarkably  useful  ^^  and  prefers  to  any  of  the  pre* 
parations  of  copper,  zinc  or  iron  f:  while  Dr.  Powell  in-  ^^  **^^ 
forms  us  that  in  a  lady  of  seventy  years  of  age  of  a  very  useful  after 
irritable  habit,  attacked  for  the  first  time  with  this  com-  c^«y  other 
^aint  in  severe  paroxysms  at  night,  he  foimd  musk,  in  had  faUed. 
doses  of  ten  grains  every  six  hours,  succeed  and  produce  a 
cure,  ji^tn  purging,  blistering,  the  ammoniated  spirit  of 
amber,  nitrate  of  silver,  ammoniated  tincture  of  valerian^ 
castor,  muriated  tincture  of  iron,  bark,  and  opium  had  all 
failed  J. 

*  Letter  from  Dr.  Oder  to  Dr.  A.  Duncan,  Edin.  Med.  Com.  lu.  p.  191. 
f  Mat.  Med.  Part  xi.  Ch.  n.  p.  1 12.'      }  Medic.  Transact.  Vol.  v.  p.  192. 
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I  am  incKned,  however,  to  think  that  rqports  of  a  sao» 
cessful  use  of  medicines  under  the  circmnstaaces  here 
stated,  should  be  received  with  some  dq^ree  of  caution : 
for  first  the  very  rq>oae  itself  from  so  acture  a  campaigii 
of  the  Materia  Medica  may  have  proved  the  best  means 
of  cure;  and  next,  some  mortal  blow,  though  it  did  not 
inunediately  show  itself,  may  have  been  given  to  the  dis* 
ease  from  so  extensive  an  assault,  before  the  plan  of  at- 
tack was  changed,  and  the  general  charge,  so  to  speak, 
converted  into  an  afiair  of  outposts.  And  hence,  the 
musk,  as  being  die  last  me(£cine  employed,  may  have  run 
off  with  the  claim  of  victory,  as  an  empiric  often  does 
when  called  in  at  the  lucky  moment  for  him,  in  which  a 
disease  is  on  the  point  of  yielding  to  the  plan  of  a  more 
skilful  though  discarded  practitioner.  « 

How  fitr  in  this  disease  voltaism  or  electricity,  as  warmly 
recommended  by  De  Haen,  may  be  depended  upon,  it 
is  difficult  to  determine.  Like  the  preceding  remedies, 
dther  appears  to  have  been  serviceable  in  some  cases,  but 
they  are  fiir  outbalanced  by  the  instances  in  which  they 
have  fiuled.  It  is  very  possible  that  in  some  instances  a 
long  andpunctual  disciplhse  of  the  afiected  limbs,  where  the 
disease  is  not  very  severe,  to  r^^ular  and  measured  move* 
ments,  may  progressively  recal  them  to  their  wonted  order 
and  firmness,  as  a  like  discipline  of  the  vocal  organs  in 
stammering  has  not  unfrequently  been  found  to  restore 
diem  to  a  regularity  of  utterance :  and  with  this  view  the 
gymnastic  exercise  of  dancing,  whose  movements  are  all 
measured  with  the  greatest  nicety,  and  which  was  so  much 
depended  upon  in  former  times,  and  asserted  to  have  been 
so  successfiil,  may  be  well  worthy  of  attention  in  the  pre* 
sent  day,  provided  it  be  kept  within  due  bounds,  and  be 
not  carried  to  the  ridiculous  extreme  we  had  o(|^ian  to 
notice  a  few  pages  above. 


SPECIES  III. 
SYNCLONUS  BALLISMUS. 

PERMANENT  AGITATION  OF  THE  HEAD  OR  LIMBS  WITH- 
OUT VOLUNTARY  EXCITEMENT  ;  BODY  BENT  FORWARD, 
WITH  A  PROPENSITY  TO  RUN  AND  FALL  HEADLONG  ; 
USUALLY  APPEARING   AFTER   MATURITY. 

This  is  the  scelotyrbe  festinans  of  Professor  De  Gem.  IIL 
Sauvages,  and  the  shaking  palsy  of  Mr.  Parkinson*,  SyMnymi. 
The  genus  Tantarismus  of  Baligvi,  seems  to  hold  aii 
equal  point  between  ballismus  and  chorea,  and  the 
species  usually  arranged  under  it  may  be  resolyed  intd 
the  one  or  the  other,  and  are  done  'so  under  the  present 
arrangement. 

The  term  Ballismus  {fa>^i(r/AOf)  is  not  used  in  a  me-  Origin  of 
dical  sense  by  the  Greek  writers,  but  occurs  in  Athenseus  ^^^J^**^ 
and  Tarious  other  authors,  in  the  literal  sense  of  tripudi- 
atio,  or  **  tripping,  capering,  curvetting  on  the  toes'*; 
£5rom  &a»i^(a^  "  tripudio,  pedibus  plaudo^ ;  and  is  hence, 
Well  designed  to  express  the  characteristic  feature  of  the 
patients  being  thrown  involimtarily,  when  he  attempts  td 
walk,  **  on  the  toes  and  fore-part  of  his  feet^,  to  employ 
the  language  of  Mr.  Parkyison,  "  and  impelled,  unwil- 
lingly, to  adopt  a  running  pace*" :  or  as  Dr.  Cullen^  who  Btended  by 
has  indAriminately  blended  this  species  with  the  pre-  SewioS?^ 
ceding^  expresses  it,  to  ^^  various  fits  of  leaping  and  run-  ing  tpecwi. 
nhig-f. 


•  Efsay  on  the  61i«kinf-Paky. 

f  Prut  of  Fhyt.  Ptirt  n.  Book  ux,  Ch.  iii.  hcccliu. 
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Ballismusy  however,  though  not  found  in  the  writii^ 
of  the  Greek  physicians,  has  been  long  established  as  a 
technical  term  in  the  medical  nomenclature  of  later  times, 
in  which  it  has  been  used,  with  Hltle  discrimination,  io 
import  almost  all  or  any  of  the  species  diat  belong  to  the 
present  genus. 

Sauvages  bbserves  that  while  chorea,  or  scelotyrbe 
Sancti  ViHy  attacks  the  young,  ballismus,  or  scelotyrbe 
fesHnanSj  attacks  those  in  advanced  life ;  and  the  remark 
is  founded  on  a  just  distinction  of  the  characters  of  the 
two  diseases ;  though  there  are  other  features  also  of  as 
striking  a  peculiarity,  and  which  are  here  introduced  into 
their  respective  definitions.  Shaking  palsy^  as  it  is 
called  by  Mr.  Parkinson,  who  has  adopted  the  colloquial 
name,  is  by  no  means  a  correct  designation ;  for  though 
in  the  disease  before  us  there  is  a  weakness  of  muscular 
fibre,  and  a  diminution  of  voluntary  power  in  the  parts 
affected,  there  is  none  of  that  diminution  of  sensation  by 
which  PALSY  is  generally  characterized.  Mr.  Parkinson^s 
description  of  the  disease,  however,  is  the  best  we  have 
hitherto  had,  and  is  as  follows : 

*^  So  imperceptible  is  the  approach  of  this  malady 
that  the  precise  period  of  its  commencement  is  seldom 
recollected  by  the  patient.  A  slight  sense  of  weakness 
with  a  proneness  to  trembling,  sometimes  in  the  head,  but 
most  commonly  in  the  hands  or  arms,  are  the  first  sym- 
ptoms noticed.  These  affections  gradually  increase,  and 
at  the  period,  perhaps,  of  twelve  months  firom  their  first 
being  observed,  the  patient,  particularly  while  walking, 
bends  himself  forwadl.  Soon  after  this  his  1^  suffer 
amilar  agitations  and  loss  of  power  with  the  hands  and 
arms. 
^^"•**'  "  As  the  disease  advances  the  limbs  becom^^ess  and 

less  capable  of  executing  the  dictates  of  the  will,  while 
the  unhappy  sufferer  seldom  experiences  even  a  few  mi- 
nutes^  suspension  of  the  tremulous  agitation :  and  should 
it  be  stopped  in  one  limb  by  a  sudden  change  of  posture, 
it  soon  makes  its  appearance  in  another.  Walking,  as 
it  diverts  his  attention  from  unpleasant  reflections,  is  a 


Description 
from  rvk- 
insofi. 

Commence- 


aaode  of  exoKaae  to  wliich  the  patient  is  in  gmeral  very    ^>"*  ll^- 
partial.     Of  this  temporary  mitigation  of  suffering,  how-  Sy^nu» ' 
ever,  he  is  now  deprived.     When  he  attempts  to  advance  Baiiismiw* 
he  is  thrown  on  the  toes  and  fore  part  of  his  feet,  andim*  paisy?^ 
pelled  unwillingly  to  adopt  a  running  pace,  in  danger  of 
lalling  on  his  face  at  every  step.     In  the  more  advanced  ^^^^^"^^ 
stage  of  the  disease  the  tremulous  motions  of  the  limbs  ^    ^ 
occur  during  sleep,  and  augment  in  violence  till  they 
awaken  die  patient  in  much  agitation  and  alarm.    The 
power  of  conveying  the  food  to  the  mouth  is  impeded,  so 
that  he  must  submit  to  be  fed  by  others.     The  torpid 
bowels  require  stimulating  medicines  to  esxdte  them  into 
iK^on.     Mechanical  aid  is  often  necessary  to  remove  the 
feces  firom  the  rectum.   The  trunk  is  permanently  bowed ; 
JBUiseukr  power  diminished;  mastication  and  deghitition 
difficult;   and  the  saliva  constantly  dribbles  firom  the 
mouth.    The  agitaticm  now  becomes  more  vehement  and 
constant;  and  when  exhausted  nature  seises  a  small  por- 
tion of  sleep,  its  violence  is  such  as  to  shake  the  whole 
room.     The  chin  is  almost  immoveably  bent  down  upon 
the  stomum ;  the  power  of  articulation  is  lost;  the  urine  ^•^  cl^e. 
iuid  feces  are  discharged  involuntarily,  and  coma  witli 
alij^t  delirium  closes  the  scene.^ 

The  remote  cause  is  involved  in  some  obscurity.  Long  ^^^^^^ 
exposure  to  damp  vapour,  by  lying  firom  night  to  night 
4m  the  bare  earth,  in  a  close  unventilated  prison,  seems 
to  have  produced  it ;  and  possibly  other  causes  of  chror 
nic  rheumatism :  and  hence  it  has  frequently  supervened 
on  chronic  rheumatism  itself.  Long  indulgence  in  spi^ 
ritous  potation  has  often  given  rise  to  it ;  and  probably 
Mny  thing  that  debilitates  the  nervous  power. 

And  on  this  account  miners,  and  others  exposed  to  the 
daily  exhalation  of  metaUic  vapours,  and  especially  those 
of  mercury,  are  firequent  and  severe  sufferers ;  of  which 
Homung  has  adduced  many  interesting  examples  from 
the  quarry  men  in  Camiola*.    It  has  also  followed  upon 


•  Otti,  p.  «80* 
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worms  in  the  intestines*;    and  in  tliis  case,  has  some- 
times assumed  a  periodical  type*)*. 

The  part  of  ^e  nervous  organ  more  immediately  af- 
fected Ims,  also,  afforded  some  ground  for  controversy. 
Bonet  ascribes  it  to  a  diseased  state  of  some  portion  of 
die  cerebrum,  and  has  given  examples  of  its  being  founds 
on  dissection,  to  contain,  in  various  quarters,  pnx^  of 
serum,  smies,  and  other  morbid  secretions  j:.  But  the 
misfortune  is  here,  as  we  have  already  observed  in  rimilar 
appearances  after  mania,  that  it  is  impossible  for  us  to  deh- 
termine  whether  these  diseased  fluids  give  rise  to  the  dis- 
ease or  the  disease  to  them.  And  hence  Mr.  Parkinson 
seems  to  pay  no  attention  to  than,  at  least  as  a  cause, 
and  fixes  the  seat  of  the  affection  in  the  cervical  part  of 
the  s|nnal  marrow,  from  which  he  supposes  it  to  shoot  up 
by  degrees  to  the  medulla  oblongata.  We  have  already 
shown  sufficiently  in  the  Physiological  Proem  to  the  pre- 
sent Class,  that  the  nervous  fibres  which  ramify  over  the 
extremities,  whether  sensific  or  motific,  (originate  from  the 
chain  of  the  spinal  marrow ;  and  we  have  also  shown,  in 
discussing  the  diseases  of  trismus,  tetanus,  and  lyssa,  how 
acutely  one  extremity  of  a  chain  of  any  kind,  and  parti- 
cularly of  a  continuous  fibrous  chain,  sympathises  with 
another :  and  there  can  be  no  difficulty,  therefore,  in  con- 
ceiving that  wherever  the  cutaneous  ends  of  the  nerves  of 
motion  are  torpified,  or  otherwise  affected  by  any  €i  Ae 
causes  just  adverted  to,  the  vertebral  column  must  itself 
very  seriously  participate  in  the  mischief,  and  ocmsequendy 
the  upper  or  cervical  part  of  this  column :  and  that  from 
this  point  the  disease  must  ramify  to  the  brain  before  the 
gemsnl  fonctions  of  the  system  become  affected,  as  in  its 
latter  stages. 

The  remedial  process  is  not  very  plainly  indicated. 
Vesicatories,  and  other  stimulants  applied  to  the  nedi 
or  even  the  dorsal  vertebne,  have  appeared  useftd.    A 


*  Commerc  liter.  Nor.  1748.  p.  66. 
t  Act.  Nat.  Cur.  Vol  ii.  Obs.  148. 
I  SepuL  Lib.  i.  Sect,  xiv.'  Obs.  7.  9, 
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selon  or  caustic,  abd  especially  the  actual  cautery,  a»    ^^^'  UI-^ 
{mussed  80  generally  in  France,  might  poNfbly  be  of  sy^nw 
more  avail  applied  to  diflfarent  partffof  the  spine.  Beyohd  BailUmux. 
tfai6  an  active  purgatire  system,  as  strangly  seo^mimended  ptiij."^ 
1^  Riedlin,  has  certainly  been  fimnd  efficaeioua*;  and  Actuia 
the  solution  of  arsenic  bids  as  fidr  for  a  fim>arable  reside  cautdy. 
here  as  in  the  preceding  species.     8tark  tried  nmd^,  and  ^^J^f"'  . 
carried  it  to  very  large  dosts  frequently  repeated  eveiy  ^i^^^j^  ^ 
day-t* :   but  it  does  not  seem  to  have  |»oduced  any  deci-  arsenic 
sive  success.  Mwk, 

Friction  of  the  affeipted  ectremities  resololely  peorseveiw  Local  tti- 
ed  in  by  a  skiUul  rubber,  with  stimulant  enhroaations  ef  nu>^^ 
camphor  or  ammonia,  should  also  be  tried  in  an  early 
stage  of  the  disease,  and  be  alternated  with  ihe  use  ^ 
die  voltaic  trough.     Here,  too,  we  may  expect  to  deoi^et  ^^ 
advantage  from  a  free  use  of  diaphoretic  and  aherant 
aposems,  as  the  decoction  of  the  woods,  and  especially 
where  the  disease  is  suspected  te  be  of  a  iheumalic  ori- 
gin :«--*to  which  may  be  added  a  regular  course  of  bathing  Bath 
in  the  Bath  springs. 


waters. 


SPECIES  IV. 
RAPHANIA. 

55PASTIC    CONTEACTION    OF    THE    JOINTS;    WITH   TREM* 
BLING  AND  PEBIODICAL  PAINS. 

Of  this  species  we  know  little  or  nothing  in  onr  own  Gsn.  III. 

country.     It  was  first  described  I^  Linneus*  who  called  ^!*P*  ^' 

it  Baphania,  from  his  supposing  it  to  be  produced  by  apeciik 

eating  the  seeds  of  t}ie  raphania  Ruphanistrumf  ^idld  "^^'J^ 

raddish  or  sharlock  that  grows  indigemrasly  in  our  nature  disease  as 
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•  Dn.  Med.  4606,  p.  101. 
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oorn-fleMs  as  ifdl  mt  in  the  ooni-fiekk  of  mo&t  psrts  ef 
Europe.  By  other  writers,  as  Hermann  and  Cttneranua, 
it  has  been  ascribed  to  the  use  of  darnel  or  rye*  infested 
with  the  flfnir,  or  ergot,  or  some  other  parasitic  idant, 
which,  as  we  have  abeady  observed,  is  a  frequent  cause 
of  oAer  very  severe  complaints,  as  mildew  mortipica- 
TioK  (gangraena  ustcik^neaf)  and  EETTHEMATotrs 
PLAOUE  (pestis  &rifthenMiicaiy  All  these  diseases,  how- 
ever, are  so  distinct  from  ea^  other,  that  though  there 
can  be  little  doubt  of  their  being  severally  produced  by 
some  poisotums  material  contained  in  the  patient'^s  food, 
die  poison  must  be  of  different  kinds,  and  we  do  not  seem 
to  be  acquainted  with  the  cause  of  this  difference ;  and 
hence  the  question  has  given  rise  to  much  controversy, 
$sid  been  discussed  with  some  warmth  on  the  Continent ; 
for,  while  the  greater  number  of  writers  refer  the  disease 
to  the  raphania,  or  spurred  rye  (secale  comtAtum)^  many 
deny  that  it  is  produced  by  either  of  these  §,  and  Lentm 
asaribes  it  to  ^e  honey-dew  of  various  plants  ||,  concern- 
ing  which  we  shall  have  to  speak  in  the  fifth  vofanne^ 
under  paruria  mellita.  That  it  is  a  vegetable  poison, 
however,  seems  to  be  admitted  by  common  consent,  and 
it  is  'possible  that  the  poison  is  not  confined  to  a  single 
plant 

That  many  poiscmous  plants  have  a  direct  tendency  to 
affi^  the  nervous  system  and  excite  entastic  or  clonic 
spasm,  or  a  mixture  of  the  two  according  to  die  peculi- 
arity of  the  poison  itself,  or  of  the  habit  into  which  it  is 
introduced  we  have  frequoitly  had  occasion  to  notice 
already,  and  particularly  under  the  head  of  eruptive 
suRFEiTXcolica  cibatia  efflorescens^).  This  is  particu- 
lariy  the  case  with  several  of  the  deleterious  agarics  or 
ftmguses,  some  of  whidi  seem  to  apente  chiefly  on  the 


^  Abhandlung  von  der  KriebeDcrankheit,  &c  Casaell,  1775-8.  De  Lalt 
Lofia.  «eimilento.    Tubing.  1710. 

f  VoL  m.  in  loc  |  Id.  in  be. 

$  Wlchmann>  Beytiag.  zur  Geschichte  der  Kriebelkrankiieit.  Leipf*. 
1771-8. 

I  BcobtchtoDgen  einiger  kraBkii€iten>  &c%  f  Vol  i.  p,  913» 
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senaific  nerves,  and  produce  a  genial  stupor ;  and  others    Onr-  nr. 
on  the  motory,  and  produce  palpitations^  cramps,  or  con-  ^^l;^Z' 
vuMons  over  the  whole  system*.     It  is  very  probable,  lUphanu* 
therefore,  that  the  ordinary  cause  asogned  for  the  present 
species  of  disea^  is  the  true  one. 

There  is  an  excellent  paper  upon  this  sulgect  in  the  Rothman's 
Amoenitates  Academicse  f  furnished  by  Dr.  Rothman,  a  ^^  AmomU 
pupil  of  Linndus,  firom  which  the  disease  seems  to  be  not  ^.^^^ 
ui^equently  epidemical,  and  always  to  commence  in  the 
autumn.     It  is  found,  however,  only  amcn^  the  lower 
orders  of  people,  and,  in  the  eindemic  refisrred  to,is  suffi- 
ciently traced  to  impure  admixtures  with  their  grain, 
and  the  employment  of  this  vitiated  grain  in  too  new  a 
state.    Dr.  Rothman  delineates  the  disease  from  actual 
observation,  and  does  not  believe  it  to  be  a  new  malady, 
as  generally  supposed,  but  thinks  he  has  traced  it  in  the  Supposed 
writings  of  various  authors  from  the  year  1596  to  I'JWJ ;  ^ly  ^te. 
which  would  establish,  moreover,  that  it  has  been  com- 
mon to  other  parts  of  Europe  as  well  as  to  Sweden.    And 
in  confirmation  of  this  we  may  observe,  that  Dr.  Mer- 
4;axd|  describes  a  disease  very  mudi  resembling  raphania 
that  appeared  at  Stade  in  the  winters  of  ITP,  177^ 
which  was  evidently  epidemic,  and  accompanied  with 
symptoms  of  fatuity,  or  that  narcotic  effect  which  many 
deleterious  plants  are  sure  to  produce. 

Dr.  Cullen  who  has  generalised  far  too  much  his  de-  Hegarded 
scription  of  chorea,  in  his  Practice  of  Physic,  seems  to  MaspMioi 
have  embodied  this  species  as  well  as  the  preceding  in  of  chorea. 
the  common  delineation,  and  hence,  when  he  teUs  us  that 
^^  there  have  been  instances  of  this  disease  (chorea)  ap- 
|>earing  as  an  epidemic  in  a  certain  comer  of  the  coun- 
try^ §,  there  can  be  little  doubt  that  he  alludes  to  the 
qpedes  before  us  originating  from  the  cause  now  assigned, 
although,  without  some  such  interpretation  as  the  present, 
the  passage  is  not  very  intelligible. 

The  disease  commences  with  cold  chills  and  lassitude,  ^^"  ^ 

prbgreat  of 
"^  •■  th^diteue. 

•  See  HAerden,  Med.  Trans,  n.  S18. 

t  Tom.  YX.  Art.  cxxui.  1763.  ] 
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pftiii  in  Ae  head,  and  anxiety  about  the  praecordta. 
These  symptoms  are  followed  by  qpasmodic  twitchings 
and  afterwards  rigid  contractions  of  the  limbs  or  joints, 
with  exeruciating  pains,  often  accompanied  with  fever, 
coma  or  delirium,  sense  af  suffocation,  and  a  di£Bculty  of 
artiaiilating  distinctly.  It  continues  from  eleven  days  to 
three  or  four  weeks;  and  those  who  die  generally  mnk 
under  a  diarrhoea  or  a  paroxysm  of  convulsions. 

The  warm  antispasmodics,  as  valerian,  castor,  and 
camphor,  appear  to  have  been  em{doyed  with  dedsive 
success.  An  emetic,  however,  given  at  the  onset  of  the 
iqrmptoms,  as  recommended  by  Henman^  would  probaUy 
cut  short  the  course  of  the  disease,  and  mitigate  its  vio- 
Jence.  This  writer  advises  also  blistering  or  bathing  with 
Dippell's  Animal  Oil*.  Camphorated  vinegar,  as  em- 
ployed by  other  practitioners,  would  probably  be  found 
a  more  useftd  embrocation  f. 

Towards  the  close  of  the  disease  purple  exanthems  or 
vesications  are  said  to  be  sometimes  thrown  out,  which 
itp|Hroximate  it  to  mildew-^mortification,  and  the  eiythe- 
matic  pestis,  both  which,  )us  we  have  already  observed, 
have  been  traced  to  a  similar  cause. 


SPECIES  V. 


SYNCLONUS  BERIBERIA. 


SPASMODIC  RIGIDITY  OF  THE  L0W£&  LIMBS  IMFEDIK6 
LOCOMOTION ;  OFTEN  SHOOTING  TO  THE  CHEST,  AND 
OBSTRUCTING  THE  &ESPI&ATION  AND  THE  VOICE; 
T&EMBLING  AND  PAINFUL  STUPOR  OF  THE  EJLXREMI- 
TIES  ;    GENERAL  EPEMAtOUS  INTUMESCENCE. 

Gitf.  IIL  'BoNTius  seems  first  to  have  introduced  the  term  beri* 
Or^n  <J'     ^^^^  ^  BERiBERiA  luto  mcdical  nomenclature,  and  tells 

gentric  ■  ■ ■   '■' 

«  AbhandL  vem  dtr  KriebdknnkkdU 
t  NachricfaUTon  te  KricUlkrm44Bt. 
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118  it  16  of  oriental  origin  * :  and  Sauvages  has  hence  oo-   Oik.  IIL 
jtted  it  into  his  list  of  "  nomina  barbara,  seu  nee  Graeca,  s^JdbnM 
nee  Latina.^     Mangetus  affirms  that  the  disease  was  Beribem. 
known  to  Erasistratus,  but  certainly  not  under  this  name.  ^^^ 
Eustathius,   however,  has  PipCspiy  but  in  the  sense  of  How  >». 
"  ccmcha  or  ostreum^,  "  conch  or  shell  '*,— and  tells  us  that  ^^  ^ 
it  is  a  tarm  of  Indian  origin.     He  might  have  said,  with  g^^^Jf^^ 
more  pro]]riet7,  of  oriental  origin,  for  it  is  common  both  been  known 
in  its  primary  and  duplicate  form,  la  or  jna,  la-na  or  q,^  ^^ 
^snyo  to  the  Hebrew,  Chaldee,  Syriac,  and  Arabic,  in  not  under 
which  last  it  is  jub  (berabir),  and  in  all  of  them  is  a  they*^** 
nomadic  term,  importing  tillage  and  its  production  which  fj^I^ 
is  grain,  or  pasturage,  and  its  production  which  is  sheep,  senM. 
or  other  cattle ;  and  hence,  probably  the  origin  of  ftre-  ^^^^ 
bis  or  sheep  in  the  French  tongue.     The  term  is  said  to  tai  oi^: 
be  applied  to  this  disease  in  India  from  the  patient'^s  ex-  «nd  com- 
hibiting,  in  walking,  the  weak  and  tottering  step  of  a  JJ^^ien. 
sheep  ihat  has  been  over-driven.  tai  tooffuet. 

This  disease,  though  common  to  various  parts  of  India,  ^'^[p, 
is  chiefly  met  with  on  the  Malabar  coast  and  in  Ceylon :  of  the 
and  seems  to  be  produced  by  sudden  transitions  of  the  at-  i^^ 
mosphere  from  dry  to  damp,  and  from  sultry  calms  to  Di«eMe 
chilling  breezes,   by  which  the  nervous  and  absorbent  ^^y 
systems  are  peculiarly  debilitated  and  torpified.     In  this  m«i«^^|. 
region  it  attacks  both  natives  and  strangers,  but  par-  coartandk 
dcularly  the  latter  during  the  rainy  season,  which  com-  ^^^ 
mences  in  November  and  terminates  in  March ;  through  a 
great  part  of  which,  also,  the  land-winds  blow  frx)m  the 
ndghbouring  mountains  every  morning  about  sun-rise 
with  great  coolness ;  and  hence  those  who  sleep  abroad, 
or  without  sufficient  shelter,  are  equally  exposed  to  the 
influence  of  a  penetrating  chiU  and  damp. 

Fresh  troops,  partly  from  their  being  new  to  the  di-  Prethtroopt 
mate,  but  chiefly  from  their  want  of  a  sufficient  degree  of  5^Sl 
caution,  very  frequently  suffer  severely  from  this  com-  ExempliiW. 
plaint  so  long  as  the  rainy  season  continues.     Thus  we 
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Icam  from  Mr.  Christie  tba);  the  72nd  regimcBi  was  te- 
yerely  attacked  with  it  in  the  autumn  of  17979  i^ot  manj 
months  after  its  arrival,  and  ccmtinued  to  suffer  from  it 
till  the  ensuing  spring ;  and  that  the  80th  r^ment^  which 
relieved  the  72nd  in  March  1797>  ^*»  equally  attacked 
with  it  in  the  ensuing  November.  It  is,  however,  in  all 
fludi  cases  most  frequently  to  be  found  amongst  thoae  who 
have  previously  weaJcened  their  constitutions  by  sedentary 
habits  or  a  life  of  debauchery :  and  particularly  where  too 
free  an  indulgence  in  spirits  has  co-operated  with  seden- 
tary habits,  as  among  the  tailors  and  shoemakers  of  a  bat- 
talion; who,  in  order  to  give  them  time  to  work  at  their 
respective  trades,  are  often  excused  from  the  duties  of  the 
field,  and  by  their  double  earnings,  are  enabled  to  procure 
a  larger  quantity  of  spirits  thap  other  men.  And  we  may 
hence  in  some  degree  account  for  Mr.  Christie'^s  remark 
that,  during  his  stay  at  Ceylon,  he  never  met  with  an  in- 
stance of  this  complaint  in  a  woman,  an  officer,  or  a  boy 
under  twenty. 

The  disease  commences  with  a  lassitude  and  painful 
numbness  of  the  whole  body,  the  pain  sometimes  resem- 
bling that  of  formication*  The  legs  and  thighs  become 
stiff,  the  knees  are  spasmodically  retracted,  so  that  the 
legs  are  straightened  with  great  difiiculty  and  instantly 
relapse  into  the  retracted  state,  whence  the  patient  is  apt 
to  fall  if  he  attempt  to  walk.  In  some  cases,  indeed,  the 
motory  and  sensific  power,  instead  of  flowing  through 
the  muscles  of  loco-motion  irregularly,  does  not  flow  at 
all,  and  the  limbs  become  paralytic.  And  even  where  the 
spasmodic  action  exists,  it  often  travels  or  extends  to 
other  parts  of  the  body,  and  particularly  to  the  chest  and 
the  larjmx,  so  that  speaking  and  respiration  are  con- 
ducted with  great  difiiculty. 

At  the  same  time  the  whole  of  the  absorbent  system 
exhibits  equal  proofs  of  torpitude,  the  legs  first,  and  after- 
wards the  entire  surface  of  the  body  becomes  bloated  and 
edematous,  and  all  the  cavities,  particularly  those  of  the 
chest,  are  progressively  loaded  with  fluid :  and  hence  to- 
wards the  close  of  the  disease,  where  it  terminates  fatally. 
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the  djrqaMM  is  aclrene,  and  aocompanifid  mA  an  intole-    ^'n.  if. 
MbleTe^e8we88aiidaiuuety9abd(x>iutaatvc«dting;  the  syi^ioaiM 
jniiaeks  are  convulsed  g^erally ;  while  the  pulse  gnukt-  ^^^"** 
atty  fiijaks^  the  countenance  becomes  livid,  and  the  extre-  Barb^* 
.mtties  cold* 

Sttch  is  the  course  of  the  disease  as  it  shows  itsi^at  s<»i«tiiMt 
C^lon^  whese  it  seems  to  rage  moare  severely  thou  oa  the  S^^^and 
Malabar  coast,  and  where  we  are  told  by  Mr.  Christie,  '■i^- 
inspeetcnwgeneral  of  die  hospitals  at  this  station,  whose 
MQOunt  is  confirmed  by  Mr.  Colhoun  *,  that  its  progress  is 
so  rapid  that  the  paUent  is  often  carried  off  in  six,  twelve, 
twenty-four,  or  thirQr-aix  hours  firom  its  onset,  though  it 
ordinarily  runs  on  for  several  weeks. 

Since  the  first  editicm  of  the  present  work,  various  im-  Original 
portant  communications  have  be^i  made  to  the  Army  uonr^om^ 
Medical  Board  upon  the  sulgect  before  us.    These,  by  the  ^  ^^r 
kindness  of  my  eminent  friend  the  Director-General,  I  BoaiX 
have  been  enabled  to  examine,  and  they  concur  in  sup-  coa6rmiDg 
porting  the  general  character  of  the  disorder  as  given  cedi^^^ 
-above ;  as  they  do  also  in  affirming  diat  neither  women,  ^^^^ 
officers,  nor  persons  under  twenty  years  of  age  become  the 
subjects  of  beribery ;  evidently  because  su(^  individuals 
are  rarely  called  upon  to  expose  themselves  at  night,  or 
to  sleep  in  the  open  air. 

From  the  complicated  nature  of  the  disease,  however,  Beribery 
and  the  variety  of  organs  diat  are  Unked  in  die  general  J^^IJ^'to 
chain  of  morbid  acdon,  suggestions  have  often  occurred,  bea  modia. 
whedier  beribery  be  not  rather  a  modification  of  some  ^mTotber 
other  malady  dian  an  idiopathic  affisction ;  and  especially  ^*eate, 
whether  it  be  not  a  peculiar  form  of  anasarca  deflected  ^Sararcal^  ^ 
firom  its  common  course  by  accidental  circumstances.  The 
last  is  more  especially  the  opinion  of  Mr.  Collier,  a  staff-  Collier's 
svffgeon  of  considerable  talents  and  authority ;  and  to  the  ^'i""^?"* 
'same  q^inicm  I  find  Dr.  Dwyer  inclining,  physician  to  the  ^^^"^''** 
fiunes  -at  K^ndy  in  Ceylon.    Yet,  after  having,  in  his 


*  Eisay  on  the  Diseases  incident  to  Indian  Seamen  or  Lascars  on  long 
Voyages ;  By  W.  Hunter,  A.M.  &c. 
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manuscript  report,  whidi  is  a  very  valuable  docmnent, 
called  it  incidentally  by  the  name  of  actiie  anasarca,  hte 
tells  us  that  from  the  great  diversity  of  its  symptoms, 
many  cases  have  be^i  referred  to  apoplexy,  carditis,  aaeift* 
rism,  gastritis,  which  were  purely  examples  of  beribery. 
And  he  then  proceeds  as  follows :  ^^  although  allied  in 
many  of  the  symptoms  to  dropsical  affisctions  it  is  to  be 

COKSIDEBBD  DISTINCT  BOTH  IK  SYMPTOMS  AND  TKEAT- 

MEKT.*^  And  to  the  same  ^ect,  a  very  able  inspector  of 
hospitals  in  the  same  quarter,  Dr.  Farrell,  who  observes 
as  follows :  ^^  I  cannot  help  thinking  still,  notwidistand- 
ing  the  weight  of  his  (Mr.  Collier's)  authority,  that  tlie 
affection  commonly  called  beri-beri  is  a  disease  of  exhaus- 
tion and  debility,  occurring  chiefly  in  persons  of  intem- 
perate habits,  and  labouring  under  other  maladies.'"  In 
effect  it  is  not  only  a  disease  of  exhaustion  and  debility, 
but  of  these  properties  peculiarly  applied  to  the  nervous 
system;  the  dropsical  and  apo|dectic  symptoms  only 
taking  place  secondarily,  and  as  a  result  of  the  general 
weakness.  ^^  The  more  prominent  symptoms'^,  observes 
Dr.  Dwyer,  in  the  manuscript  report  just  alluded  to, 
^were  numbness  of  the  extremities,  muscular  power 
greatly  impaired,  walking  attended  with  a  consideraUe 
d^ee  of  unsteadiness,  pain,  tottering  and  weakness  of 
the  joints  ;  such  instability  of  gait  as  resemUes  a  person 
walking  on  his  heels ;  sometimes  paralysis.  In  the  latter 
stages  of  the  disease^  when  the  thorax  becomes  affected, 
increased  uneasiness  of  the  epigastrium  and  vomiting  suc^ 
ceed ;  dyspnoea  and  all  the  symptoms  of  hydroth^ax.'^ 

At  times  the  spasmodic  action  spreads,  even  from  the 
first  to  other  organs  than  the  limbs,  and  produces  a  very 
striking  effect.  A  sergeant  of  the  45th  regiment,  of  so- 
ber habits,  who  seems  to  have  nearly  recovered  from  two 
previous  attacks  at  Kandy  about  a  year  befinre,  and  had 
left  the  hospital,  was  suddenly  seised,  April  1,  1893, 
with  ^^an  extreme  difficulty  of  breathing,  inabili^  to 
walk  or  speak  much.  The  muscles  of  the  forehead^  free 
and  nose  were  in  modon  at  the  exertion  made  to  speak  sr 
breathe.     The  corrugations  of  the  latter  gave  a  sharpn 
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•f  countenance  very  peculiar,  but  indicative  of  great  dis- 
treaa  and  anxiety.  The  countenance  soon  became  livid ; 
tbe  pulsations  of  the  heart  were  loud  and  fluttering ;  its 
strdces  against  the  side  could  not  be  distinctly  isomted. 
He  was  bled  two  pounds  without  much  relief  The  ap- 
pearance of  this  poor  man  was  very  affecting.  The  Mood 
drawn  was  sizy ;  and,  upon  re-opening  a  vein  from  a  large 
orifice,  he  again  bled  freely ;  but  becoming  exhausted,  it 
was  thougbt  prudent  to  stop  it  again.  His  legs  were  much 
swdled,  and  pitted  on  pressure.  They  were  covered  with 
sHiall  livid  spots,  as  well  as  other  parts  of  his  body,  like 
flea-bites,  but  much  larger.  He  died  in  half  a/n  hour 
afterwards.  The  thighs  and  abdomen  were  but  little 
swelled  in  proportion  to  Jiis  legs,  but  evidently  larger 
than  natural.  His  arms  were  emaciated,  and  no  part  ede- 
matous.    He  appeared  of  stout  make.*^ 

The  intumescence  of  tlie  1^  seems  to  have  been  a  re- 
sult of  deUlity  from  the  two  prior  attacks :  but  it  was  ne- 
vertheless expected  that  most  of  the  cavities  of  the  body 
would  have  given  proof  of  an  hydropic  aflection ;  and  I 
have  selected  this  case  as  one  of  the  strongest  in  support 
of  such  an  opinion ;  for,  in  general,  though  water  is  traced, 
sometimes  in  one  cavity  and  sometimes  in  another,  yet 
there  is  seldom  much  accumulation,  and  still  more  Seldom 
such  as  to  produce  oppression.  Dr.  Dwyer  took  a  minute 
6£  sixteen  cases,  and  his  remark  upon  the  whole  of  these 
ia :  ^^  water  is  usually  fotmd  in  some  of  the  cavities,  but 
the  organs  vary^ :  and  such  an  observation  is  alone  suf- 
ficient to  take  beribery  out  of  the  list  of  proper  dropsies, 
whatever  other  place  we  may  assign  to  it. 

An  early  post-obit  examination,  however,  of  the  case 
before  us  showed  as  follows :  ^^About  an  ounce  of  serous 
straw-coloured  fluid  escaped  in  various  ways,  on  opening 
the  duia  mater.  Filling  up  the  gyri  on  the  surface  of  the 
brain,  we  observed  a  gelatinous  transparent  matter  of 
some  tenacity  and  consistence :  it  looked  hke  a  coating  of 
isinglass.  In  the  ventricles  there  was  but  very  Utile Jltdd  : 
in  no  other  part  of  the  cranium  were  indications  of  pre- 
existing disease  obfierved.""      In  the  thorax  them  wire 
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various  adhesionB,  especially  within  the  pericaidiuin  ;  on 
opening  which  seven  ounces  of  a  straw-coloured  serum  was 
found  in  it,  yet  warm.  No  fluid  in  the  thoracic  cavity, ^^ 
In  the  abdomen  there  were  few  morbid  appearances,  except 
in  r^ard  to  the  spleen,  which  was  as  large  as  an  otdmary 
sized  liver,  and  weighed  three  poimds  ten  ounces.  The 
liver  of  its  usual  size,  but  had  a  mottled  appearance. 
Only  eleven  ounces  of  serous  or  dropsical  fluid  were 
found  in  this  cavity. 

The  curative  intention  is  to  re-excite  the  absorbent 
system  and  the  affected  branches  of  the  nerves  to  a  dis- 
chai^  of  their  proper  Amotions  by  a  process  of  diapho- 
retics and  stimulants.  Squill  pills  and  calomel  are  chiefly 
depended  on  for  the  latter,  and  James's  powder  for  the 
former,  thdugh  the  compound  powder  of  ipecacuan  seems 
better  calculated  for  the  purpose,  as  containing  a  sedative 
admirably  adapted  for  allaying  nervous  irregularities. 

On  the  Malabar  coast,  it  is  no  uncommon  practice  to 
excite  perspiration  in  this  complaint  by  burjdng  the  pa- 
tient in  a  sand4iath :  for  which  purpose  a  hole  is  dug  in 
the  sandy  soil,  into  which  he  is  plunged  as  deep  as  to  his 
neck,  and  confined  there  as  long  as  he  can  bear  the  heat 
of  the  sand  that  surrounds  him.  The  strength,  through^ 
out  the  whole,  is  supported  by  cordials,  and  in  many  in- 
stances even  by  ardent  spirits  diluted  for  the  purpose; 
punch  is  a  common  drink  on  this  occasion,  and  the  re- 
freshing and  sedative  power  of  the  acid  entitles  it  to  a 
preference.  To  remove  the  numbness  and  pricking  or 
formicative  pain  from  the  limbs,  fricdon  and  stimulant 
liniments  are  applied  locally,  and  not  unfrequentiy  the 
legs  are  plunged  into  a  pediluvium.  And  where  the  dis- 
ease assumes  an  alarming  appearance,  and  the  spasmodic 
symptoms  are  very  violent,  recourse  is  had  to  a  hot-bath, 
and  the  strongest  cordials  and  antispasmodics,  as  brandy, 
sulphuric  ether,  or  its  aromatic  spirit,  and  laudanum, 
which  it  is  sometimes  found  necessary  to  continue  for  se- 
veral weeks. 

In  convalesc^ce  the  patients  should  be  removed,  as 
vooB  as  may  be,  to  a  drier  and  more  eqimble  temperature. 
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and  be  put  upon  the  ordinary  plan  of  tonics,  regular  ex-    Oeh.  III. 
crcise,  and  nutritive  diet.   In  milder  cases  they  generally  synXnui 
recover  with  the  shifting  of  the  monsoon,  which  carries  ^**™* 
oS*  the  remote  cause  of  the  disease,  and  brings  a  change  B^bim 
of  temperature  home  to  them.  Treatment. 

Beribery  has  not  been  hitherto  described  as  existing  in  ?®"^°*** 
any  other  part  of  the  world,  and  if  it  should  be  foimd  it  existing 
will  probably  exhibit  a  modification  of  some  of  the  sym-  elsewhere: 
ptoms  according  to  the  quarter  in  which  it  appears.     I  great  rimi- 
am  induced  to  make  this  remark  from  observing  in  the  '""^  ^^* 
Transactions  of  the  Medico-Chirurgical  Society*,  an  ac-  our  own 
count  of  a  very  sinirular  spasmodic  disease  by  Dr.  Bos-  *;°""^», , 

t         t  .  1         .  1       1      1    ,  1  1    described  by 

tock,  which  evidently  belongs  to  the  present  genus,  and  Bostock. 
seems  to  be  a  variety  of  the  present  species  assuming  a 
chronic  form.  The  patient,  who  was  in  the  middle  of 
life,  was  first  attacked  with  achings  in  the  lower  limb  on 
one  side,  accompanied  with  a  difficulty  and  irregularity 
of  motion,  which  soon  spread  to  the  other  side,  and  then 
gradually  to  the  throat,  so  as  to  hinder  deglutition  except 
with  great  pain  and  severe  exertion :  the  larynx  next  be- 
came affected  so  as  to  prevent  speech,  and  afterwards  the 
back  of  the  neck,  the  muscles  affected  being  the  voluntary 
alone.  From  the  spastic  rigidity  of  the  limbs  they  were 
both  bent  and  straightened  with  a  like  difficulty.  The 
pricking  pain  like  that  of  pins,  or  of  a  limb  awaking  from 
stupor,  common  to  the  extremities  in  beribery,  was  pre- 
sent here  also,  though  apparently  without  stupor  or  ede- 
matous swellings.  Yet  the  intellectual  powers  were  at 
length  affected  and  weakened ;  the  failure  of  understand- 
ing gradually  increasing  but  principally  showing  itself  in 
paroxysms,  during  one  of  which  the  patient  died.  No 
CBMse  of  the  disease  could  be  traced  before  death  or  by 
dissection  afterwards. 


•  Vol.  II.  Art.  I,  p.  1. 
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lE&ITATlOV  OR  IKERTNES8  OF  THE  MIND  EXTEKDIK6 
TO  THE  CORPOREAL  SENSES  OR  THE  MUSCLES;  OR 
OF  THE  CORPOREAL  SENSES  OR  THE  MUSCLES  EX- 
TENDING  TO   THE    MIND. 

ChkM  IV.  The  sensorial  powers  are  those  which  are  dependent  ob 
P^^^  '  the  sensorium  or  brain  as  their  instrument  or  origin ;  and 
order  at  are  three  in  number,  the  intellectual,  the  sensific,  and 
^  ^^  the  motory.  Thus  fiir  we  hare  only  contemplated  these 
p>]«!e^  as  they  are  affected  singly,  or,  where  more  are  aflfected 
than  one,  as  influencing  die  rest  only  secondar%  or  sym- 
pathetically. The  diseases  of  the  present  order  are  ^  a 
more  complicated  origin  and  nature,  and  aflect  several  or 
Or«in  of  all  the  sensorial  powers  conjointly  firom  the  first  The 
order  is  hence  denominated  systatica,  a  Greek  com- 
pound firom  (rvvltrrnfM^  "  congredior,  consocio^.     Syncop- 


^▼iskms. 


ordiMl 
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tica  miglit  have  be^  employed  and  upon  as  large  a  ^[;(^^ 
scale,,  so  as  to  denote  increased  as  well  as  diminished  ac-  sjstaikt. 
tion,  impeUenUa  as  well  as  concidenHa ;  bat  this  term  is  Bynmym$. 
usually  limited  to  exjnress  maladies  of  the  latter  kind,  and, 
ccmsequently,  might  have  produced  confusion,  since  the 
present  order,  like  all  the  preceding,  includes  diseases 
evincing  different  and  even  opposite  states  of  action. 
The  genera  appertaining  to  it  are  the  following: 

I.  AGRTPNIA.  8LBEPLE88KES8. 

II.  DT8PH0EIA.  RESTLESSNESS. 

III.  ANTIPATHIA.  AKTIPATHT. 

IV.  CEPHALiBA.  HEAD-ACHE. 

V.  DINUS.  DIZZINESS. 

VI.  SYNCOPE.  SYNCOPE. 

VII.  SYSPASIA.  COMATOSE   SPASM. 

VIII.  CARU8.  TAPOR. 


/ 

I 

4 
I 
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GENUS  I. 
AGRYPNIA. 

DIFFICULTY    OB   INABILITY   OF   OBTALNING    SLEEP. 

Agbypnia  {ayfu^via)  is  a  Greek  term  significant  of  the 
English  SLEEPLESSNESS,  by  which  it  is  here  rendered. 
The  affection  is  not  introduced  into  Dr.  Ctdlcn'^s  nosolo- 
gical arrangement,  and  tkas  consequently  been  omitted 
by  most  nosological  "^ters  since  his  time ;  but  it  occurs 
in  the  greater  number  of  those  who  preceded  him ;  and 
its  claim  to  be  considered  as  an  idiopathic  affection,  is  as 
clear  as  that  of  most  diseases  concerning  which  there  is  no 
dispute. 

The  two  following  species  are  embraced  by  this  genus : 

1.  AGBYPNIA  E^CITATA.         IBBITATIVE  WAKEFULNESS. 

2.  — — —   PEBTiESA.  CHBONIC  WAKEFULNESS. 


GiK.  L 
Spec.  I. 


SPECIES  I. 
AGRYPNIA  EXCITATA. 

SLEEP     BETABDED     BY     MENTAL     EXCITEMENT: 
LESSNESS    TO    SUBBOUNDING   OBJECTS. 


list- 


On  the  physiology  of  sleep  and  dreaming,  wc  briefly 
touched  under  the  genus  pabonibia  or  sLEEP-DibTUBB- 
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AiicB  in  the  fint  order  of  tho  present  class,  but  the  rob;     Gmn.  T. 
ject  is  of  great  extent  and  comidexity,  and  cannot  be  fbl-  Aflt^u* 
lowed  iq>  into  any  detailed  explanation  in  a  work  on  pa*  excitati. 
thology.     At  present,  therefore,  I  can  only  observe  that  J^j^JJ^ 
natural  sleep  is  a  natural  torpitude  of  the  voluntary  or*  Natural 
gans  of  the  animal  frame,  produced  by  a  general  exhaus-  sleep  what, 
tion  of  sensorial  power  in  consequence  of  an  exposure  to  ^oduc^. 
the  catanum  stimulants  or  exertions  of  the  day.     And 
hence,  if  such  exhaustion  do  not  take  place,  natural  sleep 
cannot  possibly  ensue,  though  morbid  sleep  undoubtedly 
may  as  produced  by  other  causes. 

Now  it  often  hiq>pens  that,  fisom  an  energetic  bent  of  How 
the  mud  to  a  particular  subject,  the  sensorial  power  con-  P^^^"^^ 
tinues  to  be  secreted  not  only  in  a  more  than  usual  quan- 
tity, but  for  a  more  than  usual  term  of  time ;  and,  in  con- 
sequence of  this  additional  8U|f)ly,  there  is  no  exhaustion 
at  the  ordinary  period,  and  therefore  no  sleep.  Severe 
*gnef  is  often  a  stimulus  of  diis  kind ;  during  which  a 
morbid  redundancy  of  sensorial  ^wer  continues  to  be 
secreted,  followed  by  a  morbid  excitement  of  the  system 
generally  from  day  to  day,  and  from  night  to  night,  till 
the  frame  is  worn  out  by  ihe  protracted  watchfulness  or 
sensorial  erethism.  And  it  is  astonishing  to  witness  in 
various  instances  how  long  the  fVame  will  support  itself 
be&re  it  is  worn  out,  or  the  irritation  that  prevents  sleep  Singular 
sufficiently  subsides  for  its  return,  and  particularly  where  ^f^ou«:tr 
the  mind  is  labouring  und^  the  influence  of  the  depress-  cd  sieq^- 
tng  passions,  or  of  depressing  pain.  A  hemicrania  has 
kept  a  person  awake  fpr  three  months  * ;  and  a  melan* 
choly  or  gloom  on  the  spirits,  for  fourteen  months.  Over- 
whelming joy  has  often  a  similar  effect  though  seldom  in 
an  equal  d^ree,  or  for  so  long  a  period  of  time.  The 
mind  may  also  be  intensely  directed  to  some  peculiar  ob- 
ject of  study,  and  the  energy  of  the  will  becomes  in  this 
case  a  Uke  stimulus  to  the  secretion  of  a  fresh  or  protracted 
tide  of  sensorial  power,  so  that  the  usual  exhaustion  of 
the  nervous  system  does  not  take  place  at  the  accustomed 

•  Bartholin.  IlisL  Anat.  CcnL  i.  Hist.  64.     Schcnck,  Lib.  i.  Obs.  S36. 
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period.  This  is  peculiarly  the  case  in  a  pursuit  of  the 
abstract  sciences,  or  those  of  a  more  strictly  inteUectual 
nature,  as  the  higher  branches  of  the  mathematics. 

Where  the  determination  of  the  mind  to  a  particular 
subject  is  exquisitely  intense,  whether  that  suligect  be  » 
passion  or  a  problem,  by  far  the  greater  part  of  the  sen- 
sorial secretion  is  expended  at  this  particular  outlet ;  and, 
consequently,  the  firame  at  large,  with  the  exception  of 
those  organs  to  which  such  outlet  peculiarly  appertains, 
is  so  far  drawn  upon,  as  a  common  bank,  for  a  contribu- 
tion of  sensorial  power,  that  it  labours  under  a  certain 
degree  of  deficiency,  and  hence  a  certain  degree  of  Unrpi- 
tude,  so  as  to  become  insensible  to  the  world  around  it ; 
making,  in  this  respect,  an  approach  to  the  state  of  mind 
we  have  already  described  under  the  name  of  aphelxia 
intenta^  or  mentai  abstoaction. 

The  cure  of  this  species  of  sleeplessness  is  to  be  ac- 
complished by  allaying  the  mental  excitement  by  which 
it  is  produced.  This  is  best  done  by  recalling  the  mind 
from  the  pursuit  that  leads  it  astray,  and  a  firee  surrender 
of  the  will  to  listlessness  and  quiet.  The  perturbation 
will  then  subside ;  the  sensorial  organs  become  tranquU^ 
Used  and  inactive ;  the  secreted  tide  of  sensorial  power 
will  be  at  its  ebb,  and  the  habit  of  refreshing  slumber 
resume  its  influence.  But  where  this  cannot  be  obtained 
by  the  mere  exercise  of  the  will,  we  must  call  opium  or 
some  other  narcotic  to  our  aid,  which,  by  its  revdlent 
stimulus,  may  coincide  with  the  consent  of  the  will,  and 
produce  the  exhaustion,  and,  consequently,  the  quiet  that 
is  requisite  for  sleep. 
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SPECIES  II, 
AGRYPNIA  PERTiESA. 

»L£KP    BETABDED    BY    BODILY    DISQUIET;    ATTENTION 
ALIVE   TO   8UBBOUNDIN&  OBJECTS. 

The  exhaustion  in  which  the  very  essence  of  natural     ?"*•,!• 

,  .  /.  .  ,  .         .   .  Srac.  II. 

tteep  connsts  supposes  a  perfect  quiescence  and  inactivity  Cauwt. 
of  the  sensorial  powers.  Uneasiness  of  any  kind  will  be- 
come an  obstacle ;  and  hence,  an  aching  coldness  of  the 
extremities  or  of  any  other  part  will  prevent  it ;  an  uneasy 
seiltotion  at  the  stomach  or  any  other  part  will  prevent  it ; 
an  absence  of  the  common  pleasureable  feeling  with  which 
we  ordinarily  prepare  ourselves  for  sleep  will  prevent  it : 
"  And,  on  thiis  account,^  as  Darwin  observes,  "  if  those, 
who  are  accustomed  to  wine  at  night,  take  tea  instead,  they 
cannot  sleep.  And  the  same  evil  happens  firom  a  want 
of  solid  food  for  supper  to  those  who  are  accustomed  to 
use  ii;  as,  in  these  cases,  there  is  an  irksome  or  dissatis- 
fied feefing  in  the  stomach.  And  hence,  also,  too  great 
9Xk  anxiety  or  desire  to  sleep,  is  another  cause  of  its  sus- 
pension ;  for  this  as  a  menttd  disquiet  will  only  add  to  the 
corporeal  disquiet  which  has  produced  it ;  and,  as  already 
observed,  the  emotions  of  the  mind  must  be  as  quiescent 
as  those  of  the  body,  and  the  will,  instead  of  commanding 
or  interfering,  must  tranquilly  resign  itself  to  the  general 
intention. 

Where  uneasinesses  of  this  kind  has  been  permitted  How  cos- 
to  coBlinue  for  several  nights  in  succession,  the  sleepldte-  ^l^"*^ 
nes8  is  apt  to  become  chronic  and  to  be  converted  into  a  wskefiiineM, 
habit.    We  have  hence  had  examples,  as  noticed  with  ^^^^^!^^ 
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their  appropriate  references  in  the  volume  of  Nosdogy, 
in  which  vigilance  or  sleeplessness  has  continued  for  a 
month  without  intennission* ;  for  six  months  "f";  and  even 
for  three  years  J. 

Mr.  Gooch  gives  us  a  singular  case  of  a  man  who 
never  slept,  and  yet  enjoyed  a  very  good  state  of  healdi 
till  his  death,  which  happened  in  the  seventy-third  year 
of  his  age.  He  had  a  kind  of  dozing  for  about  a  quarter 
of  an  hour  once  a  day,  but  even  that  was  not  sounds 
though  it  was  all  the  slumber  he  was  ever  known  to 
take§. 

The  cure  of  this  disease  demands  a  particular  attention 
to  its  cause ;  for  if  we  can  get  rid  of  the  organic  disquiet 
on  which  it  depends,  we  shall  be  pretty  sure  to  aueceed 
in  obtaining  our  object.  All  irksome  chUls,  and  ewpe- 
cially  those  of  the  feet,  should  be  taken  off  by  a  suffieieMt 
warmth  of  clothing ;  and  the  habitual,supper,  or  other  in- 
dulgence whidi  has  hitherto  preceded  and  introdaced 
sleep,  should  be  freely  allowed.  "^ 

The  lulling  soimds  of  soft  and  agreeable  music,  or 
agreeable  reading,  have  been  tried  as  concomitants,  and 
not  unfrequently  with  success.  And  narcotic  aromas  have 
at  tiuSies  been  had  recourse  to»  especially  that  of  the  hop, 
heaped  into  pillows ;  but  so  fSeir  as  I  have  seen,  and  I  have 
•once  or  twice  witnessed  the  experiment,  with  as  litde  e^ 
ficacy,  as  the  pillows  of  the  male  fern  in  cases  of  rickets, 
which  were  once,  according  to  Van  Swieten,  in  ebpai 
estimation  fer  this  last  complaint.  A  pedrluvium  as  re- 
commended by  Lang  If,  will  often  be  feund  a  much  Imtier 
prescription,  or  any  means  which  will  excite  that  faKeadnig 
moisture,  which  is  indicative  of  general  ease.  Soft,  gentle, 
aatid  general  friction,  ahd  especially  where  there  is  any 
dbiU  or  rigidity  upon  the  limbs,  will  frequiastly  -priodaoe 
the  same  effect  in  a  very  agreeable  way:  and  this,  too. 


*  Grtjatng,  Cent  IV.  Obs.  ^. 

i  Plirai  Lib.  v.  vii.  Cap.  61. 

§  Medical  and  Chiruifi^cal  Obscrviuions,  &c.  8vo. 


f  Panarol,  Pentecost,  t.  Obt.  4. 
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witiiMift.ocmibuui^  it  widi  tlie  eacterml  use  of  opates  as     .€?«»•  I» 
proposed  hy  Da  k  Piad^*,  and  rwious  other  writersf.      ^^^ 
.    Mosoh  was  the  favounte  medicine  of  Thileniq8|»  and  pert^sM* 
hyoscyamiis  of  Stoet€k§.    But  a  ficee  and  exfailantiiig  wak^^^ieM. 
glass  of  wine,  as  proposed  l^  Fordyce,  will  often  answer  Treatmenu 
modi  better  than  eidier  of  them.     la  many  cases  of  dis-  ^^^^* 
<{iiiet,  and  particularly  in  the  stomach  and  prsecordia,  it  q,^^^ 
m^ht  be  well  to  try  the  hypnotic  powexa  of  the  nntmej^  Wme. 
m  warmly  recommended  by  Dr.  Cullen.     We  have  al-  Hypnodc 
ready  noticed  this  reputed  e£fect  in  the  East  Indies  which  ^e  nutmeg. 
BoQtius  confirmed  by  his  own  experience,  and  which  has 
since  been  confirmed  by  practitioners  in  Earope.     And 
when  taken  in  a  large  dose  there  can  be  little  doubt  of  its 
somnolent  virtue.     In  the  case  recited  by  Dr.  Cidlen  in 
proof  of  this,  the  person  had  swallowed  more  than  two 
drachms  by  mistake,   and  the  effect  was  a  drowsiness 
commencing  an  hour  afterwards  which  gradually  increas- 
ed to  a  complete  stupor  and  insensibility.     After  this  he 
was  delirious,  and  continued  to  be  alternately  stupid  and 
delirious  for  several  hours :  but  in  six  hoiu's  from  the 
attack  he  was  pretty  well  recovered  from  every  sym- 
ptom ||. 

Where,  however,  the  morbid  habit  is  too  rijpdly  estab- 
lished to  give  way  to  any  of  these  means,  we  must  forcibly 
break  through  it  by  the  use  of  opium,  till  the  habit  itself  ^"™« 
be  overcome,  when  all  narcotics   should  be  gradually 
omitted. 

The  wakeftilness  so  common  to  old  people  is  hardly  a  ^f  "j^  ^![* 
disease.  They  use  but  little  exertion,  and  hence  require  not  strictly 
but  little  sleep ;  and  the  internal  inactivity  is  upon  a  par 
with  the  external.  A  third  part  of  the  vessels  perhaps 
that  took  a  share  in  the  general  energy  of  the  middle  of 
life  is  obliterated,  and  the  wear  and  tear  of  those  that  re- 
main, are  much  less.     The  pulse  beats  feebly ;  the  mus- 

*  Journ.  de  Medidne,  Tom.  xzxti. 

t  Ansert.  AbhandU  B.  i.  iv.  St.  45. 

\  Medtcinische  und  Chimrgische  Bemerkungen,  &c. 

§  Libellulus  quo  continuantur  Experimcnta,  &c. 

li  Mat.  Med.  Pari  ii,  Ch.  v. 
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desofrespiraticmaielessfordUiydisteiided;  the  sComich 
digests  a  smaller  portion  of  food,  for  only  a  smaller  por- 
tbn  is  required;  the  intellect  is  less  active;  the  corpcneal 
senses  less  lively,  and  a  minuter  quanti^  of  nervous  fluid 
secreted  by  the  farain  and  its  dependencies.  And  hence, 
though  there  is  fiur  more  weakness  than  in  earlier  life  ihcte 
is  a  less  proportionate  demand  for  exertion,  and  ccmse- 
quently  a  fiir  smaller  necessi^  for  sleep. 

From  such  a  line  of  reasoning  ve  may  see  why  deejdess* 
ness  should  be  found  as  a  symptom  in  excessive  fiidgue, 
violent  pain  of  any  kind,  inflammation,  fevers,  and  vari- 
ous affections  of  the  farain. 
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GENUS  11. 
DYSPHORIA. 

TItOUBLESOME  AND  I^ESTLESS  UNEASINESS  OF  THE  MUS- 
.   CL^S  ;  INCEEASED  SENSIBILITY  ;  INABILITY  OF  FIXING 
THE   ATTENTION. 

This  is  the  inquietudo  of  many  authors,  which  the  ^^'  ^^^ 
Greeks  expressed  by  the  generic  term  now  chosen,  im- 
porting, literally,  "  tolerandi  difficultas"", "  a  difficulty  of 
enduring  oneself  '*.  It  does  not  expressly  enter  into  the 
classification  of  Sauvages  or  that  of  Cullen,  but  is  nearly 
synonymous  with  the  anadetaa  of  the  former,  which  in  the 
present  system  becomes  a  species  of  this  genus.  "  Mo- 
lesta  aenaaUo  *",  says  Sauvages,  ^^  quae  ad  jactitationem 
cogit,  sed  quomodo  ab  affinibus  morbis  discrepet,  dicant 
qui  experti  sunt.*** 

The  genus  embraces  two  species,  as  exhibiting  restless- 
ness or  inquietude  chiefly  confined  to  the  sensific  or  the 
irritable  fibres ;  or  as  dependent  upon  the  state  of  the 
mind. 

1.    DYSPHORIA   SIMPLEX.  FIDGETS. 

2. ANXIETAS.  ANXIETY. 

SPECIES  I. 
DYSPHORIA  SIMPLEX. 

RESTLESSNESS    GENERAL,   AND    ACCOMPANIED    WITH   A 
PERPETUAL  DESIRE  OF  CHANGING  THE  POSITION. 

This  is  what  we  mean  by  the  English  colloquial  term     Snc.  I. 
Fidgets^  fromjulgetyy  most  probably  a  corruption  of fiigi-  2^n^ 
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tive,  though  the  lexicographers  have  given  us  no  origin 
of  the  term.  Both  import  restlessness,  unsteadiness,  and 
perpetual  chwige  of  place.  The  proper  Latin  term  is 
titubatio ;  and,  indeed^  most  languages  have  some  pecu- 
liar term  to  express  this  troublesome  and  irritable  sensa- 
tion, though  it  has  been  rarely  introduced  as  a  disease 
into  the  nosological  catalogue. 

The  actual  cause  seems  to  consist  in  an  undue  accu- 
mulation of  sensorial  power,  which  seeks  an  outlet,  so  to 
speak,  at  every  pore,  for  want  of  a  proper  channel  of  ex- 
penditure. Thus  every  one  becomes  fidgety  who  is  ob- 
liged to  sit  motionless  beneath  a  long-drawn  and  tedious 
story  of  common-place  facts  totally  destitute  of  interest : 
and  still  more  so  when  he  is  eagerly  waiting,  and  fully 
bottled  up,  as  it  were,  to  reply  to  an  argiunent  loaded 
with  sophisms,  aosurdities,  or  untruths,  and  over  which 
he  feels  to  have  a  complete  mastery.  So  the  high-mettled 
horse  is  fidgety  that,  called  out,  in  full  caparison,  and 
still  restrained  in  his  career,  is  panting  for  the  race  or  the 
battle.  "  So  the  squirrel,  when  confined  in  a  cage,  feels", 
as  Dr.  Darwin  has  ingeniously  observed  on  this  disease, 
which  he  calls  jactitatio,  ^^  a  restless  uneasiness  from  the 
accumulation  of  irritative  power  in  his  muscles,  which 
were  before  in  continual  and  violent  exertion  from  his 
habit  of  life,  and  in  this  situation  finds  relief  by  perpetu- 
ally jumping  about  his  cage  to  expend  a  part  of  his  re- 
dundant energy.  For  the  same  reason  children  that  are 
constrained  to  sit  in  the  same  place  at  school  for  hours 
together,  are  liable  to  acquire  a  habit  of  playing  with  some 
of  the  muscles  of  their  face,  or  hands,  6r  feet,  in  insular 
movements  which  are  called  tricks,  to  exhaust  a  part  of 
the  accumulated  irritability  by  which  they  are  goaded.*^ 

In  the  two  last  instances  this  irritability  is  simply  ac- 
cumulated for  want  of  a  proper  outlet,  and  not  from  in- 
ordinate secretion.  In  the  two  preceding  cases  of  the 
restrained  horse  and  the  restrained  orator,  there  is  added 
to  this  simple  accumulation,  for  want  of  disbursement,  an 
accumulation  also  from  inordinate  excitement. 

It  is  this  last  source  alone  that  can  give  the  presait 
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affection  any  thing  of  a  morbid  character :  and  in  irri-    Otv.  II. 
table  temperamaits  this  is  often  the  case :  for  there  is  a  Dy^'ria' 
diseased  excess  of  sensorial  power  secreted  constitution-  simplex. 
ally,  which  is  apt,  on  various  occasions,  to  show  itself  by  *^******' 
a  perpetual  restlessness  or  jactitation  as  troublesome  to 
those  who  are  of  the  company,  as  to  those  who  are  afflicted 
with  it. 

Paulini*  observes  that  worms,  and  Lentin-|-  that  atony  Exciting 
alone,  is  a  cause ;  and  hundreds  of  other  sources  of  irk- 
some irritation  may  be  added  to  these ;  one  of  the  most 
common  of  which  is  an  obstinate  and  unconquerable  itch- 
ing like  that  of  prurigo  senilis^  and  especiidly  in  a  part 
of  the  body  that  we  cannot  conveniently  get  at  to  scratch : 
and  hence  ascarides  in  the  rectum  or  pudendum,  into 
which  last  organ  they  have  sometimes  been  found  to  creep, 
is  a  most  Stressing,  and,  in  some  cases,  a  maddening 
cause. 

A  course  of  cooling  purgatives,  warm  bathing,  or  in-  Remedial 
creased  exercise,  will  probably  be  found  most  serviceable 
in  this  harassing  complaint;  with  an  attention  to  the 
primary  disease  where  it  is  sympathetic. 


treatment. 


SPECIES  II. 
DYSPHORIA  ANXIETAS* 

THE  RESTLESSNESS  CHIEFLY  AFFECTING  THE  PR^COR- 
DIA;  WITH  DEPRESSION  OF  SPIRITS  AND  A  PERPETUAL 
DESIRE  OF  LOCOMOTION. 

This  species,  in  persons  of  an  irritable  or  highly  nervous     0ms.  11. 
temperament,  and  especially  among  those  inclined  to  hys-  wh^'an 

__^^^ ^____.__..__.«------ — —    idiopathic 

afi«ctioa 
*  Lanx.  Sat.  Dec.  u.  Obs.  10. 
t  Beobacht.  der  Epidemischen  Krankbeiteiit  p.  47< 
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teria  or  hypochondriacal  symptoms,  is  occasionally  to  be 
met  with  as  an  idiopathic  affection,  to  which  such  a  tem- 
perament gives  a  peculiar  predispoition.  But  we  see  it 
more  frequently  as  a  feature  in  the  first  attack  of  fevers, 
in  nausea,  in  various  affections  of  the  prsecprdia,  and  most 
powerftilly  and  most  distressingly  in  lyssa  or  canine  mad- 
ness. It  has  been  ascribed  to  the  want  of  a  free  passage 
for  the  blood  through  the  heart,  in  consequence  of  a  poly- 
pous concretion  or  some  other  obstruction ;  to  a  similar 
difficulty  of  its  passage  through  the  lungs ;  and  to  a  con- 
striction of  the  vena  portse,  producing  a  like  impediment 
in  the  lower  belly;  and  the  ai^xiety  has  been  denominated 
prsecordial,  pulmonary,  or  epigastric,  according  to  the 
part  affected,  which,  however,  we  cannot  always  trace  out 
The  complaint  is  particularly  noticed  by  Hippocrates, 
who  distinguishes  it  by  the  name  of  alysmus  (aXi/(r/4o;), 
literally  restlessness  or  inquietude. 

It  has  sometimes,  and  especially  in  persons  of  an  acutely 
irritable  habit,  been  accompanied  with  great  excitement 
of  the  nervous  system  generally,  and  spasmodic  action  of 
some  or  even  all  the  muscles,  displaying,  according  to 
the  idiosyncrasy,  the  symptoms  of  chorea,  hypochondrias, 
or  lyssa ;  and  has  occasionally,  as  I  have  reason  to  be- 
lieve, been  mistaken  for  lyssa,  where  the  morbid  mind 
has  pored  incessantly  on  the  recollection  of  some  former 
scratch  or  bite  of  a  dog  or  cat :  and,  like  lyssa,  it  has 
sometimes  terminated  fatally,  though  by  no  means  with  a 
like  rapidity. 

Where  the  affection  is  idiopathic,  an  emetic  will  be 
generally  found  to  produce  the  readiest  assistance :  after 
this,  the  warmer  antispasmodics,  and,  if  necessaiy,  nar- 
cotics may  be  successfully  employed,  with  gentle  exercise 
and  a  light  diet. 
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GENUS   III. 
ANTIPATHIA. 

s 

INTERNAL    HORROR   AT   THE  PRESENCE  OF  PARTICULAR 

OBJECTS  OR  subjects;  with  great  restlessness 

OR  DELiaUIUM. 

Antipathia  {am^aOhij  from  avriTraOiu^  "  naturalem  re-     G«».  HI. 
pugnantiam  habeo  '"y)  does  not  occur  in  Swediaur  or  in  g^^ 
Dr.  Cullen's  classification,  but  enters  into  his  supple-  ^c™- 
mentary  catalogue,  "  M orborum  k  nobis  omissorum  quos  ^^^j,y 
omisisse  fortassis  non  oportebat'';  or,  as  he  expresses  it,  CuUen: 
in  another  place,  of  diseases  which  were  either  forgotten 
when  the  arrangement  was  settled,  or  for  which  no  fit 
place  could  be  found  within  its  limits.     It  occurs,  how-  ind  other 
ever,  in  Sauvages,  Linncus,  Vogel,  and  Ploucquet :  and 
seems  to  comprise  two  species  : 

1.  antipathia  sensilis.         sensile  antipathy. 
2. insensilis.     insensile  antipathy. 


wnteri. 


SPECIES  I. 
ANTIPATHIA   SENSILIS. 

antipathy  produced  through  the  medium  of  the 
external  senses. 

Very  singular  examples  of  both  species  belonging  to  this    ^»'  IH- 

genus  are  recorded  by  the  collectors  of  medical  ciuiosities;  Common 

origin  and 
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while  others  are  of  every-day  occurrence.  Some  may  be 
accounted  for  from  early  fright,  stories  told  in  the  nursery, 
or  that  incongruous  association  of  ideas  in  early  life,  which 
we  had  occasion  to  notice  in  the  Proem  to  the  present 
class.  But  many  are  of  difficult  solution,  and  others  al- 
together inexplicable. 

Under  the  species  before  us,  we  may  mention  an  anti- 
pathy produced  by  the  smell  of  roses ;  of  strawberries;  of 
mint  and  some  other  herbs :  by  the  sound  of  music :  or  the 
sight  of  a  drawn  sword,  which  is  said  to  have  existed  in 
King  James  I. :  or  the  rattling  of  a  carriage  over  a  bridge, 
which  continued  for  some  years  after  mature  life  in  Peter 
the  Great  of  Russia,  who  was  frightened,  while  an  infiuit, 
by  a  fall  from  a  bridge  into  the  water;  and  who  only  over- 
came the  antipathy  by  resolutely  accustoming  himself  to 
the  olgect  of  disgust. 

The  sight  of  crabs  and  lobsters,  and,  still  more  fre- 
quently, of  toads  and  vipers,  has  produced  the  same  effect 
And  we  have  a  few  instances  of  its  being  occasioned  by 
what  we  should  much  less  expect  as  a  cause,  the  appear- 
ance of  bread  and  cheese,  or  even  bread  alone*.  The  ob- 
ject itself,  however,  seems  to  be  of  little  or  no  importance ; 
the  feeling  in  most  of  these  cases  results  from  an  associa- 
tion of  such  object,  whatever  it  may  be,  with  some  pwifril 
occurrence  in  early  life,  of  which  it  continues  to  be  as 
much  the  symbol  or  expression  as  letters  are  of  ideas.  In 
many  instances  the  original  occurrence  is  forgotten,  but 
the  impression  indelibly  remains,  and  the  object  recals 
the  mind  to  its  influence.  There  is  reason  to  believe, 
however,  that  the  antipathy  is  often  a  result  of  idiosyn- 
crasy, or  something  peculiar  in  the  frame-work  of  the  in- 
dividual constitution. 


•  Epbem.  Nat.  Cur.  Dec.  i.  Ann.  i.   Obs.  U4.  ct  in  SchoU  Dec,  in. 
y^n^  ui.  Obs.  Ii9p 
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SPECIES  II. 
ANTIPATHIA  INSENSILIS. 

THE    ANTIPATHY     PRODUCED     THROUGH    AN     UNKNOWN 
MEDIUM. 

In  the  preceding  species  the  feeling  of  antipathy  is  ex-    g«n.  iir. 
eked  through  the  medium  of  one  of  the  external  senses,   Colurasted 
to  wliich  the  object  of  antipathy  presents  itself,  or  with  with  the 
which  it  is  associated  on  recollection ;  for  it  is  the  sight,  ^e^"^ 
or  taste,  or  smell,  or  touch,  or  hearing  of  such  object,  or 
the  idea  of  such  sensiUe  impression,  that  alone  calls  the 
acntipathy  into  action. 

There  are  some  persons,  however,  that  are  struck  with  ^"f*ration 
a  peculiar  and  indescribable  kind  of  horror  at  the  presence  spedet. 
of  an  object  which  is  unperceived  by  any  of  these  senses,  . 
as  soon  as  it  comes  within  the  atmosphere  of  some  un- 
known influence.     The  presence  of  a  cat  has  been  often  Produced  in 
known  to  produce  this  eflect,  under  the  circumstances  ^the*^^ 
now  adverted  to,  or  when  the  animal  though  present  has  »«"<»  of  a 
been  concealed,  and  not  one  of  the  senses  has  been  alive  ^nceal^ 
to  its  presence.     Instances  of  this  kind  are  to  be  found  Examples  of 
in  most  of  the  collections  of  medical  ciuriosities,  as  well  *^^'3"*"' 
as  in  various  other  works* ;  and  I  have  met  with  several  supported. 
decided  instances  in  the  course  of  my  own  practice.    The  I>>»cMe  ^- 
afiection,  in  this  case,  depends  unquestionably  upon  an  idb^yno^. 
extraordinary  idiosyncrasy ;  but  by  what  means  such  an 
idiosyncrasy  is  influenced  we  know  not.  Sauvages  inquires  How  ex- 
whedier  the  effluvium  thrown  from  the  object  of  aversion  sauvag^ 
into  the  atmosphere  may  not,  in  combining  with  the  fluids 
of  the  affected  person,  produce  an  irritating  and  distress- 

*  Eph.  Nat.  Cur.  Dec  ii.  Ann.  ii.  Obs.  50.    Borelli,  Cent.  iv.   Obs.  61. 
Emercetanus,  DiKteU  Polybistor.  p.  88. 
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Gnr.  IIL    i^g  tertium  quid,  as  corrosive  sublimate  is  produced  by  a 
Antipathia     Combination  of  mercury  with  oxymuriatic  acid.    The  fkct, 
insensUis.      at  present,  appears  inexplicaUe :  but  it  is  not  more  sin- 
anUpathy.     gnlar  than  the  wonderftd  power  so  well  known  to  be  pos- 
ViYemnoc-  sessed  by  the  viverra  noctula  (common  or  great  bat), 
tula,  OT  com-  ^hich  renders  it  conscious  of  the  presence  and  position  of 
objects,  when  all  its  senses  are  muffled,  and  which  en- 
ables it,  when  flying  in  this  state,  to  avoid  them.     This 
extraordinary  faculty,  to  which  we  adverted  in  the  Proem 
to  the  present  class,  has  been  called  a  sixth  sense  by 
several  naturalists. 
RjJJ^^  In  all  these  cases,  whether  of  the  preceding  or  of  the 

present  species,  the  only  means  in  our  power  of  destroying 
the  anomalous  or  morbid  impression  is  by  introducing  a 
counter-habit ;  or,  in  other  words,  by  gradually  inuring 
the  sensorium  to  the  influence  of  the  disgustfbl  object. 
By  being  familiarized  with  what  at  first  we  most  shrunk 
from,  our  courage  becomes  hardened  and  the  painfiil  im- 
pression blunted;  and  sights,  and  sounds,  and  smells,  and 
the  most  imminent  dangers  that  could  not  at  one  time 
be  encountered,  or  even  contemplated  without  fainting, 
in  process  of  time  no  more  afiect  us  than  the  roar  of  can- 
non affects  the  war-horse,  or  the  mountain-tempest  the 
mariner. 
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GENUS  IV. 
CEPHALiEA. 

ACHING  PAIN  IN  THE  HEAD  ;  INTOLERANCE  OF  LIGHT 
AND  sound;  DIFFICULTY  OF  BENDING  THE  MIND  TO 
MENTAL  OPERATIONS. 

Cephal^a  («j^aXa/«  from  xB^axhf "  caput'')  is  employed  ^^  ^• 
by  Galen,  chiefly,  in  the  sense  of  chronic  head-ache ;  whence  Um  g«Bme 
the  tenn  cepheUcUgia  has  been  invented  in  later  times  to  y°|* 
express  affections  of  shorter  duration.     Head-aches  (^  all  '^y"*"^""** 
kinds,  however,  form  a  natural  group,  and  should  be  de- 
scribed under  a  common  genus,  which  is  here  named  aft^ 
the  oldest  and  most  authorized  term.     Sauvages  has  par- 
ticularly remarked  the  sjnnptom  of  disability  of  the  mental 
powers  in  the  first  species  we  are  about  to  notice,  and  the 
remark  may  be  applied  to  all  the  others :  ^^  difficultas  co- 
gitandi,  distinct^  ratiocinandi,  reminiscendi.'"  The  species 
which  may  be  enumerated  under  this  genus  are  the  fol- 
lowing: 

1.    CEPHALyEA  6RAVANS.  STUPID  HEAD-ACHE. 

2. INTENSA.  CHRONIC  HEAD-ACHE. 

3.     HEMICRANIA.  MEGRIM. 

4. PULSATILIS.  THROBBING   HEAD-ACHE. 

5.     NAUSEOSA.  SICK  HEAD-ACHE. 
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PAIN  OBTUSE  ;  WITH  A  SENSE  OF  HEAVINESS  EXTENDING 
OVER  THE  WHOLE  HEAD;  SOMETIMES  INTERMITTENT. 

The  remote  causes  of  head-ache  are  so  numerous  and  so 
complicated  that  it  is  difficult  to  catch  or  arrange  them; 
and  many  of  them  are  so  completely  concealed  fix)m  view, 
by  a  confinement  to  the  brain  itself,  that  we  vainly  endea- 
vour to  discover  and  analyse  them.  Repelled  discharges 
firom  the  hemorrhoidal  vessels,  repelled  or  retarded  cata- 
menia,  repelled  fluids  from  the  sur&ce,  are  veiy  frequent 
causes  of  one  or  other  of  the  species  of  cephalsea  now  enu- 
merated. Whatever  retards  the  current  of  the  blood  in 
the  sinuses  of  the  brain,  or  the  veins  which  convey  the 
blood  from  the  head,  will  poduce  it  Of  this  kind  are 
various  tumours,  particularly  of  the  conglobate  glands, 
polypi,  exostoses,  or  bony  fittgments  separated  by  soiae 
violence  from  the  internal  table  of  the  skull,  not  produc- 
ing irritation,  perhaps,  till  the  accident  that  gave  rise  to 
them  has  long  passed  by  and  been  forgotten.  Hence 
some  part  of  the  brain  has  often,  on  dissection,  been  found 
diseased  in  its  structure,  producing,  occasionally,  an  ab- 
scess with  a  considerable  lodgement  of  pus.  And,  in 
some  cases,  the  disease  has  been  cured  by  the  pus  making 
its  way  through  the  frontal  sinuses*,  or  through  the 
ears  "f,  and  escaping  externally.     It  has,  in  every  age, 


•  NicoUu,  Decad.  Observationum  Illustr.  Anat  Scbrader.  Observ.  Anat. 
Med.    Lentilius.  MisceL  i.  599. 

t  Gockell,  Gallicin.  Med.  Pract.  Trecourt,  Mem.  ct  Observ.  de  Chirur- 
gie,  N.  6. 
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been  produced  by  a  decayed  tooth,  and  has  ceased  on  its     <^>i*-  IV- 
removal;  a  profUsion  of  hair  on  the  head  has  been  also  an  CepbaLa 
occasional  cause,  in  which  case  it  has  yielded  to  shaving  ^^^^^^^ 
or  merely  thinning  the  hair.     It  has  oft^A  followed  upon  headache. ' 
a  neglected  catarrh  or  n^lected  rheumatism,  and  still  Profuikm 
oftener  has  resulted  firom  some  morbid  irritation  of  the  ^^^* 
stomach,  and  especially  firom  worms*.     So  again,  what-  ^^*^ 
ever  prevents  a  free  evacuation  of  the  right  auricle  and  Acrimony 
ventricle  of  the  heart,  and  contributes  to  retard  the  mo-  in  the  sto- 
tion  of  the  blood  in  the  veins  which  discharge  their  con-  ^b^ruc- 
tents  on  this  side  of  the  heart,  has  a  tendency  to  lay  a  tbm  fm  the 
foundation  for  this  complaint.  ***'^ 

Under  these  circumstances  nothing  is  more  difficult  ^^^  ^^  ^^ 
than  to  determine,  in  many  instances,  whether  a  head-  tinguish 
ache  of  any  kind  be  an  idiopathic  or  a  symptomatic  af-  idiopathic" 
fcction,  and  on  this  account  Dr.  Cullen,  deviating  firom  «nd  *  ^m- 
the  general  opinicm  of  the  nosolo^sts  who  preceded  him,  bn!n^ : 
has  regarded  it  as  a  symptom  in  every  instance.     This,  and  hence 
however,  is  to  suppose  that  the  encephalon  which,  firom  J?!?'^®**  ^ 
its  magnitude  and  complexity,  seems  to  open  a  theatre  always  aym- 
for  more  intrinsic  disquietudes  than   all  -other  organs  p*o«n»tic. 
whatever,  is  exempted  beyond  any  of  them. 

The  species  immediately  before  us,  emphatically  distin-  Pathology 
guished  by  the  name  of  stupid  head-ache,  seems,  when  ^^^  ^|de». 
idiopathic,  to  be  strictly  a  nervous  affection  of  the  organ, 
originating  from  nervous  debility  or  exhaustion ;  or,  in 
other  words,  firom  the  want  of  a  proper  supply  of  that 
kind  of  sensorial  fluid  on  which  the  organic  feeling  of 
comfort  and  refireshment  depends.     It  is  hence  peculiarly  Diagnostics. 
marked  by  a  general  disquiet  and  confusion,  rather  than 
by  acute  pain ;  by  a  general  hebetude  of  sensorial  power 
which  disqualifies  the  person  labouring  under  it  for  a 
continuance  of  mental  labour ;  and  in  which  the  sight  is 
dim,  and  the  hearing  dull,  and  the  memory  vacant.    On 
which  account  it  is  firequently  experienced  by  hard  stu- 
dents, who  have  sat  up  through  the  whole  of  the  night 
in  pursuit  of  some  abstruse  and  difficult  subject,  or  who 

*  Walthcr,  Thes.  Obs.  }7.    Blumenbach,  M^  BibL  B.  ii.  p.  484. 
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have  laboured  upon  the  same  from  week  to  week  with  too 
small  an  allowanee  of  time  for  sleep  or  exercise.  In  all 
which  cases  it  is  often  relieved  by  surroiinding  the  tem- 
ples with  a  bandage  steeped  in  cold  water,  which  acts  as 
a  tonic  upon  the  spent  and  enfeebled  brain,  and  once  more 
excites  it  to  a  little  temporary  energy.  A  sudden  blow 
of  severe  grief  often  produces  the  same  kind  of  exhaustion, 
and  is  accompanied  with  the  same  symptoms,  during 
which  the  sufferer  is  equally  incapable  of  thinking,  sleep- 
ing, or  attending  to  external  objects. 

A  similar  effect  is  produced  by  whatever  else  has  a 
tendency  to  induce  debility  and  torpitude  in  the  nervous 
structure  of  the  brain,  as  a  proftise  diarrhoea,  repeated  and 
immoderate  venesections,  and  particularly  any  sudden 
faintness,  or  debility  of  the  stomach.  The  last  acts,  in- 
deed, in  a  double  way ;  directly,  as  withholding  the  means 
of  sensorial  recruit;  and,  indirectly,  from  the  dose  sym- 
pathy  that,  on  all  occasions,  exists  between  the  two  or- 
gans. And  hence,  wherever  we  meet  with  cephalsea 
gravans  as  a  sympathetic  affection,  and  are  doubtful  to 
what  particular  organ  to  ascribe  it,  we  shall,  in  most  cases, 
find  the  stomach  affected,  and  may  venture  to  treat  it  ac- 
cordingly. 

As  much  of  the  remedial  process,  however,  which  may 
be  serviceable  in  any  one  of  the  species  of  head-ache  be- 
fore us,  may  be  useful  in  the  rest,  it  will  be  most  ex- 
pedient to  reserve  this  subject  for  the  close  of  the  entire 
genus. 
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SPECIES  II. 
CEPHAL.EA  INTENSA. 

PAIN  VEHEMENT,  WITH  A  SENSE  OF  TENSION  OVER  THE 
WHOLE  HEAD  :  PERIODIC  ;  OFTEN  CHRONIC. 

This  species  is,  perhaps,  always  dependent  upon  some    ^^'  ^• 
local  irritation ;  and  may  be  produced  by  many,  probably  oft^rfrJm 
most,  of  the  irritants  noticed  at  the  opening  of  the  pre-  'nternai 
ceding  species :  and  as  not  a  few  of  these  have  a  seat  in  ddfeTdi"^ 
the  brain  itself,  and  must  remain  concealed  till  disclosed  "Mdicti  aid^ 
to  us  by  dissection,  and  would  be  still  beyond  our  reach  if  *°  ^^^ 
we  could  ascertain  them  from  the  first  attack,  there  is  no 
diflBculty  in  conceiving  why  this  form  of  head-ache  should 
often  defy  all  medical  aid  whatever,  and  run  parallel  with 
the  life  itself. 

Among  the  external  causes,  those  productive  of  rheu-  Sxteroai 
matism  are,  perhaps,  the  most  frequent,  as  exposing  the  ^^""^ 
feet  for  a  long  time  to  cold  and  damp,  or  Ijring  in  a  damp 
bed  with  a  small  quantity  of  covering.  And  as  all  rheu- 
matic affections,  when  they  become  chronic,  have  a  ten* 
dency  to  intermit,  and  return  periodically,  we  may  easily 
see  why  the  disease  before  us  should  do  so  in  many 
instances. 

This  species  may  therefooe  be  distinguished  by  its  Present 
being  rather  limited  to  some  particular  part  of  the  head  ^^^^^1*^ 
than  extending  over  the  whole  organ;  by  its  remissioiis  able  from 
or  intermissions ;  by  the  acuteness  of  the  pain  during  the  *^"^"' 
return  of  the  paroxysm ;  by  an  intolerance  of  all  motion 
of  the  head,  far  more  than  of  light  or  sounds  both  of 
which,  however,  are  sometimes  highly  irksome ;  and  by  a 
peculiar  feeling  of  tenseness  or  constriction  over  the  ence-: 
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phalon,  as  though  its  membranes  were  muscles  and  spas- 
modically  contracted. 

This  last  symptom  rarely  takes  place  till  the  disease 
has  established  itself  for  some  time,  and  seems  to  indicate 
a  thickening  of  one  or  more  of  the  tunics  of  the  bndn 
from  increased  action,  produced  by  a  long  coure  of  irrita- 
tion ;  a  result  which  has  frequently  been  discovered  on 
dissection.  Where  the  affection  is  entirely  rheumatic, 
the  local  pain  in  the  head  ceases  as  soon  as  a  rheumatic 
pain  takes  place  in  any  other  part  of  the  body.  There  is» 
indeed,  no  great  £fficulty  in  accounting  for  a  cessation  of 
pain  in  this  case  upon  the  principle  of  a  transfer  of  action. 
But  we  find  it  cease  also,  or  very  much  remit,  not  unfre- 
quently  in  other  cases,  in  which  post-obit  examina- 
tions have  proved  the  disease  to  be  dependent  on 
local  irritation,  as  some  bony  protuberance  from  the  inte- 
rior of  the  skull,  ossification,  or  calcareous  concretions  in 
some  part  of  the  substance  of  the  brain,  a  tumour  in 
the  pineal  gland,  or  some  other  ganglion  or  commissure,  or 
an  aneurism  of  the  carotid  artery ;  the  two  last  of  which 
are  particularly  described  by  Sir  Gilbert  Blane,  as  having 
been  detected  afrer  death,  in  persons  who  had  been  long 
and  severely  troubled  with  this  modification  of  cephalsea. 
To  account  for  the  intervals  of  ease  that  occur  under 
these  circumstances  in  which  the  cause  of  irritation  is  per- 
manent and  perpetually  acting,  we  must  call  to  our  recol- 
lection that  most  organs,  when  they  have  been  long  ex- 
posed to  a  more  than  ordinary  stimulus,  become  graduaUy 
exhausted  and  blunted  in  their  sensibility  in  consequence 
of  such  exposure.  And  hence  the  pain  they  are  occasion- 
ally sensible  of,  and  which  returns  in  irregular  paroxysms, 
is  produced  by  fresh  causes  of  excitement,  periodical  or 
incidental,  or  a  serious  aggravation  of  the  disease  itself. 

In  a  few  instances,  an  obstructing  material,  forming  the 
exciting  cause,  appears  to  have  been  carried  ofP,  and  in 
one  or  two  very  rare  cases,  by  channels,  whose  communi- 
cation it  is  peculiarly  difiicult  to  account  for.  A  caries, 
or  some  other  disease,  afiecting  a  small  part  of  the  bony 
substance  of  one  of  the  sutures,  is  a  cause  noticed  by^ 
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many  pathologists ;  and  this  cause  has,  in  some  instances^    O*^-  IV. 
been  so  obvious,  that  while  the  patient  has  been  able  to  Oph^asa 
point  out  the  precise  spot  of  pain  with  his  finger,  the  intense. 
practitioner  has  been  able  to  discover  a  considerable  in-  heJ^chc 
dentation  or  vacuity,  proving  that  a  part  of  the  suture  Caries  or 
had  been  absorbed  or  detached*.     In  a  case  of  this  ^^^ 
kind,  related  by  Mr.  Henry,  of  Manchester,  the  immedi-  afiection  of 
ate  seat  of  distress  was  in  the  lower  part  of  the  coronal  ^'^•u^nrefc 
suture  about  an  inch  above  the  sphenoides.     The  pain  P««*^*«^ 
was  excessively  acute  and  lancinating,  the  integuments  Urcwe. 
directly  over  it,  to  the  extent  of  a  half-crown  piece,  were 
puffed  up  like  an  inflated  bladder,  and  the  temporal  artery 
appeared  tense  like  a  chord  on  its  fiill  stretch.    Up(m  the 
subsidence  of  the  tumour,  a  chasm  of  about  an  inch  long, 
and  a  sixth  part  of  an  inch  broad,  was  felt  in  its  late 
course.     With  the  disappearance  of  the  tumour  the  pain 
was  transferred  a  little  lower  to  the  processus  condyloides, 
and  afterwards  to  a  situation  about  an  inch  and  a  half  be- 
low the  angle  of  the  lower  jaw-bone.     Shortly  after  this 
it  ceased  altogether ;  but  the  patient^s  breath,  from  this 
time,  evinced  an  earthy  and  disagreeable  smell;  and 
within  a  few  days,-  without  any  previous  fit  of  coughing 
or  retching,  he  was  suddenly  seized  with  a  feeling  of 
suffocation  from  something  that  had  dropped  into  the 
esophagus  and  stuck  there ;  but  which  he  threw  up  after 
great  exertion,  and  found  to  be  an  angular  solid  substance, 
about  the  size  of  the  last  joint  of  the  thumb,  consisting, 
as  he  described  it,  for,  luifortunately,  he  did  not  preserve 
it,  of  a  hard,  brown  and  white  matter,  the  latter  of  which 
on  being  pressed  fell  into  a  dry  powder.     The  whole  was 
covered  with  a  greenish  mucus,  and  resembled  exactly  in 
smell  the  fetor  which  had  antecedently  affected  his  breath 
and  had  now  subsided.     About  six  weeks  afterwards  he 
had  a  slight  return  of  the  pain  in  the  same  part  of  the 
head,  which  lasted  about  two  minutes,  when  he  again  he- 
came  sensible  of  something  falling  into  his  throat  which 

*  B«iiet,  Sepulchr.  Lib.  i.  Sect  i.  Obs.  9«.     Morgagni,  De  Sed.  et  Caus. 
Morb.  Epist.  m.  Art.  8.    Stalpart  van  der  Weil,  Cent  l  N.  I. 
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he  soon  hawked  up,  and  which  proved  to  be  similar  to 
what  he  had  brought  up  before,  though  in  smaUeor 
quantity,  and  broken  into  fragments.  This  was  ex- 
amined by  Mr.  Henry,  and  was  found  to  be  calcareous 
matter  covered  with  a  layer  cf  brown  tenacious  mucus. 
The  vacuity  in  the  cranium  filled  up  from  this  period, 
and  the  patient  could  bear  the  integuments  to  be  pressed 
upon  without  pain  *. 

That  the  calcareous  substance  thus  ejected  from  the 
esophagus  had  travelled  there  from  the  coronal  suture, 
where  before  its  separi^tion,  probably  in  the  form  of  a 
caries,  it  had  for  so  long  a  time  been  the  cause  of  cepha- 
laea,  is  sufficiently  clear  from  the  course  it  seems  to  have 
taken  and  the  symptoms  that  accompanied  that  course ; 
and  a  passage  having  been  once  formed,  probably  through 
the  nasal  sinus,  we  can  readily  account  for  the  more  easy 
and  rapid  descent  of  the  second  separation  than  of  the 
first,  and  particularly  as  it  was  so  much  smaller  in  quan- 
tity. And  although  the  nature  of  the  passage  it  thus 
opened  for  itself  cannot  but  be  a  matter  of  astonishmoit, 
it  is  not  more  mysterious  than  the  migration  of  needles^ 
and  even  small  bullets,  which  have  sometimes  travelled 
almost  over  the  whole  body  with  little  inomvenience 
$o  any  part.  Thus  a  fish-bone,  after  having  long  fixed 
itself  in  the  esophagus,  has  worked  its  way  into  its  sub- 
^taace,  and  been  at  length  thrown  out  at  the  skin-f-: 
and  the  point  of  a  sword,  buried  thirty  years  before  in  the 
eye,  has  at  last  been  ejected  by  the  palate  :|:.  Why,  under 
this  alow  course  of  migration,  inflammation  is  not  produced 
has  been  ingeniously  shown  by  Mr.  J.  Hunter  § ;  bat  the 
general  progress  is  still  wonderfrd  and  unaccountable. 

For  the  few  remarks  we  shall  have  to  make  under  the 
head  of  medical  treatment,  it  will  be  most  convenient,  as 
already  observed  under  the  preceding*  species,  to  refer 
the  reader  to  the  close  of  the  genus,  in  order  that  the 


•  Mem.  Med.  Soc.  Lond.  Vol  i.  f  Articulari,  Practica. 

i  Hoechfltetter^  Obacnr.  Medic.  Dec  ti.  Cat,  d.   Fnnd:  leWi 
§  On  Blood  and  Inflammation,  p.  239. 
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plan  proper  to  be  pursued  under  one  species  may  be  com-    Oxv.  IV. 
psred  with  that  under  another.     At  present  it  is  only  (f '^^' 
necessary  to  add  further,  that  the  irritating  causes  of  hitensa. 
chronic  head-ache  we  have  thus  noticed,  excite,  occasion.  J^J^^^e. 
ally,  other  symptoms  than  acute  pain,  and  particularly  ^^^^^ 
clonic  i^tations  of  the  muscular  fibres  adjoining  the  seat  trwtmeot. 
of  pain,  not  unlike  those  of  neuralgia,  and  severe  and 
irremediable  hemiplegia. 


SPECIES  III. 

CEPHALiEA  HEMICRANIA- 

PAIN  VEHEMENT  :  CONFINED  TO  THE  FOREHEAD,  OR  ONE 
SIDE  OF  THE  HEAD  :  OFTEN  PERIODICAL. 

This  is,  in  most  cases,  a  disease  of  far  less  importance    Gxh.  iv. 
than  the  preceding.     Its  seat  seems  to  be  chiefly  in  the  (f^*^^^ 
integuments  of  the  head,  and  its  principal  symptoms  are  seated  in 
tenderness  on  pressure,  an  obscure  redness  of  the  skin,  ^^'JJJ*^^ 
and  a  sufiusion  of  the  eyes.     And  with  these  there  is  symptoms. 
frequently  a  nauseating  uneasiness  at  the  stomach,  but 
whether  as  a  cause  or  a  consequence  of  hemicrania,  it  is 
not  easy  to  determine ;  it  is  most  probable,  indeed,  that 
in  some  instances  it  is  the  one,  and  in  others  the  other. 

The  disease  is  most  common  to  persons  of  delicate  P'**'?©- 
health  or  relaxed  habits  and  an  irritable  temperament,  and 
particularly  when  subject  to  dyspepsy  and  hypochon- 
drism.  In  such  persons  all  the  causes  of  catarrh  and 
rheumatism  are  sufficient  for  its  production,  as  is  any 
thing  that  disturbs  the  balance  of  the  circulation.  And 
hence  it  is  often  a  result  of  cold  feet,  or  the  chill  that 
follows  on  a  dinner  not  comfiirtaUy  digested. 

Hemcrania  frequently  assumes  a  periocyieal  character,  ^^^^^ 
in  which  case  the  pain  tboiHj  fixes  itsdf  on  the  same  1^^'*^'^°^^ 
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^;  ^t,  rr.]  ^tbe  Aead,  in  some  cases  being 

Ccplw  ^J^  tbe^^^sk^^^^  integuments,  with  little 

inieni  jy.   ^^*^ta  »  ^^  ^h^on^  and  in  others  striking  deeply 

heat  ^^    ^'oo ^^^-^^^ *^'  ^^^  *^™  towards  the  eye, 

fi^^^^^^  S^^'^^^ndaxe  the  least  glimmer  of  Ught.     In 
^  jiftH*^      ffbi^,^^^^^^  its  intermissions  are  perfectly  regular, 

^^        007  ^^^g^xystti  returns  daily  at  the  hour  of  noon*: 
IS^^    ^^  *^  commonly  its  attacks  are  produced  by  some  in- 
5^       ^A^^  excitement,  and  are  consequently  of  uncertain 
ifi^  <f     fL^rence-    Yet  it  is  more  frequently  found  in  the  after- 
vp^^e.    ^„  than  in  the  morning.     So  far  as  I  have  observed, 
t^'^m    'nd^9  ^*  usually  takes  place  in  the  evening  during,  or 
S^lS^'     Qoon  «ftcr>  *^®  digestion  of  the  dinner,  and  in  persons  of 
iioo^^USg.  the  middle  age  of  life  who  live  temperately.     In  one  in- 
^af^^    stance*  in  which  the  disease  is  still  very  obstinate,  it  re- 
turns at  this  hour  after  an  interval  of  two  or  three  weeks, 
continues  through  the  whole  of  the  night  and  the  ensuing 
day,  and  subsides  towards  the  evening;  the  paroxysm 
thus  lasting  about  twenty-four  hours.     In  a  very  active 
and  otherwise  healthy  man,  however,  about  thirty  years 
nerttfioniny  ^^*g®>  ^^®  ^^  ^^  apparent  disorder  of  the  stomach  or 
takepUcein  bowels,  it  commeuccs  imiformly  before  breakfiist,  con- 
themornfng.  ^jjj^gg  ^^.jj  great  violence  about  six  hours,  and  then  sub- 
sides ;  leaving  intervals  of  about  six  weeks  or  a  month. 


SPECIES  IV. 
CEPHALiEA  PULSATILIS. 

PAIN  PULSATORY,  CHIEFLY  AT  THE  TEMPLES;  OFTEN 
WITH  SLEEPLESSNESS  AND  A  SENSE  OF  DRUMMING  IN 
THE   EARS. 

Our.  IV.    In  discussing  the  genus  palpitation  (clonus  palpi- 
PaSS  ^^i    TATio)  we  entered  into  an  explanation  of  the  very  cmioiis 

*  Scbenck,  Xibr.Obs.78, 79.  Zfcdui,  CoQsulU  Med.  90,  98.  Fnnc  1650. 
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phaenomenon  of  the  throbbing  or  beating  of  the  heart, 
or  of  a  particular  artery,  or  part  of  an  artery,  which  fre- 
quently  takes  place  without  any  connexion  with  the  re- 
gular systole  of  the  circulation,  often,  indeed,  discordantly 
with  it  both  in  time  and  force :  and  we  endeavoured  to 
show  that  these  anomalies,  for  the  most  part,  depend 
upon  a  peculiarly  nervous  irritability,  and  spastic  ten- 
dency of  the  muscular  fibres  of  the  arterial  fabric,  some- 
times limited  to  the  artery,  or  portion  of  an  artery,  in 
which  the  palpitation  occurs^  and  sometimes  common  to 
the  whole  arterial  system. 

Whenever  any  of  the  preceding  species  of  the  present 
genus  are  grafted  upon  a  constitution  of  this  kind,  or  at 
least  upon  an  idios3mcrasy  in  which  one  or  both  the  tem- 
poral arteries  are  possessed  of  this  spastic  tendency,  and 
are  consequently  disposed  to  run  into  this  anomalous  con- 
traction and  relaxation,  we  shall  have  an  instance  of  the 
species  before  us  which  commonly  originates  in  this  man- 
ner. The  consequence  of  which  is,  that  a  r^ular  arteri- 
al stroke,  as  though  influenced  by  the  systole  and  diastole 
of  the  heart,  is  often  feigned,  which  has  no  existence; 
and  a  pulsation  is  produced  which  is  in  no  respect  syn- 
cbronous  with  the  movements  of  the  heart,  and  is  often 
half  as  rapid  again.  It  occurs,  not  unfrequently,  how- 
ever, that  the  morbid  beat  is  in  perfect  accordance  with 
that  of  the  heart ;  but  it  is  not  less  a  spasmodic  action  on 
this  account,  for  in  the  discussion  already  adverted  to,  as 
well  as  in  the  Proem  to  the  third  class,  we  have  observed 
that  die  arteries,  when  in  a  state  of  health,  suiFer  no  al* 
teration  in  their  diameter  during  the  passage  of  the  blood 
through  them,  and  that  their  ordinary  pulsation  is  only 
produced  by  the  pressure  of  the  finger  or  of  some  other 
hard  substance  against  their  sides. 

The  species  of  head-ache  before  us,  therefore,  is  to  be 
regarded  as  something  of  a  more  compound  kind  than 
the  rest,  in  consequence  of  the  peculiarity  of  the  consti- 
tution in  which  it  occurs :  with  the  exception  of  which  its 
causes,  and  history,  and,  as  we  shall  presently  show, 
tttode  of  treatment  do  not  essentially  differ. 
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SPECIES  V. 
CEPHALiEA  NAUSEOSA. 

Own.  IV.  This  is  the  spasmodic  aflfection  of  Dr.  Fothergill,  who 
Sparaiodie  ^^  described  it  at  great  length  and  with  much  accuracy, 
headache  of  As  the  last  species  consists  of  almost  any  of  the  preced* 
Path^y.  i^g  set  down  upon  a  constitution  peculiarly  predisposed 
to  irregularity  of  arterial  action,  the  present  consists  of 
the  same  set  down  upon  a  constitution  peculiarly  predis- 
posed to  irregular  action  of  the  intestinal  canal.  In  its 
general  symptoms,  however,  it  is  chiefly  related  to  the 
stupid  head-ache,  and  the  hemicrania,  particularly  to  the 
last ;  only  that,  while  proper  hemicrania  most  frequently 
makes  its  attack  in  the  afternoon,  sick-head-ache  usually 
shows  itself  in  the  morning ;  though  the  latter,  like  the 
former,  occasionally  varies  its  hour,  as  it  does  also  its 
length  of  intermission. 
D**a*iiiiioii.  The  patient,  observes  Dr.  FothergiU*,  commonly 
wUiwL^"  awakes  early  in  the  morning  with  a  head-ache  that  rarely 
affects  the  whole  head,  but  only  some  particular  part  of 
it,  most  frequently  the  forehead,  extending  over  one  or 
both  eyes.  Sometimes  it  is  fixed  about  the  upper  part  of 
the  parietal  bone  of  one  side  only ;  sometimes  the  occiput 
is  the  part  affected;  or  it  darts  from  one  place  to  another; 
and  equally  varies  during  its  continuance  in  its  degree  of 
intensity.  There  is  some  degree  of  sickness  usuaUy  con- 
nected with  it,  mostly  limited  to  nnusea,  but  occasionally 
amounting  to  vomiting.  If  the  pain  commence  in  the 
morning  before  any  meal  is  taken,  phlegm  only  is  thrown 
up,  unless  the  straining  be  severe,  in  which  case  bile  is  in- 

•  FothargflTi  Works,  p,  597,  4to.    Medical  Obaerr.  and  hnfoir.  VoL  n. 
^10S. 
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termixed  with  it.    After  this  the  pain  soon  b^ins  to     ^*^'  iv. 
abate,  leaTing  a  soreneas  about  the  head,  a  squeamishness  c^HSat^' 


at  the  stomach,  and  a  general  uneasiness  which  induces 
the  patient  to  wish  for  repose.   Perhaps  aftera  short  sleep  ^***^ 
he  recovers  perfecdy,  only  a  Utile  weakened  by  his  suf. 
ferings.     The  duration  of  this  species  of  head-ache  dif-  Duration  of 
fers,  however,  in  different  parsons :  in  some  it  subsides  ^^^^ 
in  two  or  three  hours ;  in  others  it  extends  to  twenty-four 
hours  or  longer,  and  with  a  violence  scarcely  to  be  en- 
dured, the  smallest  light  or  noise  rendering  tihe  pain  in- 
tolerable.    In  young  persons  the  paroxysm  goes  off  soon ; 
but,  after  the  disease  has  been  a  companion  for  years,  it 
is  of  longer  duration,  and  the  system  becomes  extremely 
debilitated.     Its  returns  are  very  irregular:  some  per-  Recuraf 
sons  suffer  from  it  every  two  or  three  days ;  some  every  ^^"^^S^ 
two  or  three  weeks ;  and  others  have  still  longer  intervals. 
Those  who  use  but  little  exercise^  and  are  inattentive  to 
their  diet,  are  afiSicted  most  severely :  costiveness,  whai 
habitual,  is  a  frequent  predisposing  cause ;  and  hence  a 
{HTotracted  laxity  of  the  bowels,  supervening  on  habitual 
constipation,  has  removed  the  complaint  altogether. 

Dr.  P.  Warren,  in  a  very  valuable  paper  on  this  sub-  ^^T^^Sa 
ject,  seems  to  think  that  a  line  of  distinction  may  be  drawn  the  firtt 
between  the  disease  as  produced  by  a  morbid  state  of  the  "P^*^^ 
stomach,  and  of  the  collatitious  viscera,  or,  in  other  words, 
as  it  makes  an  approach  to  the  first,  or  to  the  third  spe- 
cies before  us.     "  Upon  the  whole^\  says  Dr.  Warren, 
^^  that  form  of  head-ache,  which  is  attended  more  with 
confusion  than  pain,  and  in  which  there  is  a  temporary 
dimness  of  sight,  appears  to  depend  chiefly  upon  a  de- 
fective action  or  secretion  of  the  stomach  ;  the  other 
(that  in  which  the  pain  is  acute  or  exceeds  the  conftision) 
which  is  the  most  prevalent  form,  more  particularly  upon 
inactivity  of  the  upper  bowels,  from  whatever  cause  it  may 
be  produced,  and  an  imperfection  of  that  part  of  digestion 
in  which  the  bile  is  concerned.'"* 


*  On  H&td-achei  which  arise  from  a  Defective  Action  of  the  Digestive  Or- 
g«x)ti.   Med.  Trans,  iv.  Art.  XJtMU 
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The  connexion  between  all  these  species  of  head-ache 
is  so  close,  and  several  of  them  are  so  apt  to  run  into  the 
others,  that  the  author  has  reserved  the  few  remarks  be 
will  have  to  make  upon  the  remedial  treatment  till  the 
whole  have,  as  now,  passed  under  review,  and  have  fur- 
nished us  with  an  opportunity  of  concluding  how  far  any 
thing  like  a  common  plan  of  treatment  may  be  advaiv- 
tageous,  and  upon  what  points  it  ought  to  vary. 

A  very  slight  recurrence  to  the  preceding  history  will 
show  us  that  the  chief  causes  of  head-ache  are  local  ir- 
ritations, suddenly  checked  perspiration,  or  exposure  to 
cold  and  damp ;  a  peculiar  irritability  X)f  the  nervous  sys- 
tem, and  particularly  a  spastic  idiosyncrasy  of  the  tem- 
poral arteries,  and  a  morbid  condition  of  the  chylopoetic 
viscera. 

The  last  is,  perhaps,  the  most  common  cause;  aoad 
hence,  wherever  there  is  any  doubt  as  to  the  specific  cha- 
racter of  the  disease,  we  can  never  do  better  than  treat  it 
as  chiefly  appertaining  to  the  fifth  species,  and  implicated 
with  a  diseased  action  of  the  stomach  or  its  coUatitious 
organs. 

It  is  on  this  account  that  emetics,  with  an  anodyne 
given  afterwards,  have  been  so  generally  found  service- 
able, and  have  often  effected  a  cure  in  a  few  hours.  And 
hence  also  the  great  advantage  of  keeping  the  bowds  not 
only  free  from  costiveness,  but  with  some  kind  of  warm 
irritant  slightly,  though  constantly,  acting  upon  them,  of 
which  one  of  the  best  is  aloes,  where  there  is  no  tendency 
to  piles,  and  copaiba,  or  the  extracts  of  rhubarb  and  colo- 
cynth  where  there  is.  Piles,  however,  are  not  an  affec- 
tion to  be  much  regarded  in  cephalsea,  for  it  is  probable 
that  they  may  often  become  a  useful  revellent :  and  Dr. 
Arbuthnot  was  so  firmly  of  this  opinion  that  he  was  in 
the  constant  habit  of  employing  suppositories  of  aloes, 
rock-salt,  and  honey,  and  asserted  that  nothing  relieves 
^e  head  so  much  as  piles. 

When  the  disease  is  evidently  of  a  rheumatic  character, 
^n  open  ^tate  of  the  bowels  should  be  combined  with  mild 
sudorifics^  and,  if  pecessary,  narcotics.     And  hence  tly^ 
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benefit  that  is  so  often  foutad  from  adding  four  or  five    ^'*-  in- 
grains of  antimonial  powder  to  an  aloetic  pill  given  at  Cephahea* 
night,  which  rarely  disturbs  the  patient  before  the  mom-  nauscoa. 
ing :  and,  where  this  does  not  answer  alone,  or  we  have  ach<J 
reason  to  fear,  from  a  constitutional  debility  of  the  bowels,  Treatment, 
that  the  aperient  may  act  in  the  night,  we  should  unite  a 
grain  of  opium  with  the  other  ingredients,  or  employ  Do- 
ver'^s  powder  instead. 

Such  a  plan  will,  indeed,  often  be  found  to  succeed  Treatment 
even  in  the  pulsatory  head-ache  or  hemicrania ;  though  heSlche'^ 
here  we  may  frequently  employ  such  sedatives  as  hyoscy-  "^  J>«°»- 
amus,  conium,  aconite,  and  flammula  Jovis,  or  the  anti- 
spasmodics of  musk,  camphor,  valerian,   especially  its 
essential  oil,  and  ammonia,  with  somewhat  more  benefit 
during  the  paroxysm ;  and  epithems  of  cold  salt  water,  or 
a  diluted  solution  of  acetate  of  ammonia,  applied  round 
the  head  every  morning.  I  cannot,  however,  avoid  think-  Pruiacaddi 
ing,  that  in  many  cases  of  this  disease,  and  especially 
where  we  have  a  clear  proof  of  great  irritability  of  the 
nervous  system,  that  the  prussic  or  hydrocyanic  acid  may 
be  h^'d  recourse  to  with  considerable  advantage  in  mode- 
rate doses  of  a  drop  or  two  three  times  a  day,  in  a  little 
cinnamon  water,  gradually  increasing  the  power,  and  unit- 
ing the  acid  with  full  doses  of  subcarbonate  of  iron,  as  in  "^^  ^^^ 
the  case  of  neuralgia. 

In  some  instances  thinning  the  hair,  where  it  is  pro-  Thinning. 
fuse,  has  also  been  found  serviceable ;  but  in  others  it  ^^^g 
has  failed,  and  the  following  remarks  of  the  author'^s  late  useful; 
valued  friend.  Dr.  Parr,  upon  the  subject  of  shaving,  i^digcnmi- 
are  well  entitled  to  attention.    *'  This  practice"",  says  he,  wtely  may 
"  has  not  the  sanction  of  long  experience,  nor  is  it  sup-  j^JchS. 
ported  by  reason.     Each  hair  is  a  vegetable,  nourished  Exemplified* 
by  a  bulbous  root,  supplied  by  numerous  blood-vessels. 
These,  though  small  from  their  number,  convey  no  incon- 
siderable quantity  of  fluids ;  and  as  the  external  and  in- 
ternal carotids  arise  from  a  common  trunk,  and  anasto- 
mose in  some  of  their  branches,  whatever  cause  increases 
the  circulation  in  the  former,  must  lessen  it  in  the  latter."" 
He  adds,  that  he  himself  was  for  many  years  a  sufferer 
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from  an  irregularly  returning  paroxysm  of  heacUache  £ar 
which  he  could  assign  no  cause,  but  at  last  discovered 
that  it  frequently  returned  after  shaving  the  head :  he 
consequently  suffered  his  hair  to  grow,  and  from  that  time 
the  disease  gradually  lessened  in  violence,  in  duration, 
and  in  frequency  of  its  recurrence.  ^^  From  being  a  com- 
plaint^, says  he,  ^^  highly  serious,  and  beginnii^  to  aflkct 
the  memory,  its  returns  are  now  rare,  and  never  so  violent 
as  to  unfit  the  frame  for  any  exertion  of  body  or  mind.'" 

Temporary  relief  has  also,  in  many  cases,  been  obtained 
by  the  external  application  of  volatiles  and  aromatics^  as 
ammonia,  camphor,  oil  of  cajeput,  and  ether ;  and  where 
the  disease  has  been  produced  by  cold  or  rheumatism» 
from  blisters,  burning  moxa*,  or  the  actual  cautery -f-,  an 
issue  or  a  seton  ^.  In  the  Transactions  of  Natural  Cu- 
riosities, is  a  case  of  ten  years^  duration  completely  cured 
by  the  last  application  §.  So  the  use  of  errhines  has  also 
been  found  serviceable,  and  particularly  in  chronic  hemi- 
crania,  by  stimulating  the  mucous  membrane  of  the  nos- 
trils, and  exciting  a  considerable  discharge :  but,  as  we 
have  already  observed  that  taking  snuff  is  ii^uriout  in 
cases  of  indigestion,  where  head-ache  is  connected  with  the 
chylopoetic  organs,  sternutatories  should  be  avoided. 

In  the  interval  of  most  of  the  cases  thus  tea  adverted 
to,  tonics,  and  especially  the  metallic,  should  be  employed 
with  steadiness.  It  is  here  the  nitrate  of  silver  has  been 
found  eminently  usefrd,  when  every  other  remedy  has  an- 
tecedently failed :  and  perhaps  laige  doses  of  the  sub-car- 
bonate of  iron,  as  already  recommended,  but  without  the 
prussic  acid,  may  prove  a  valuable  prophylactic  A  tonic 
regimen,  however,  of  exerdse  and  early  hours  should 
combine,  or  little  advantage  will  be  gained  by  any  plan. 
Linneus  is  said  to  have  cured  himself  of  a  severe  and  ob- 
stinate hemicrania  which  returned  at  the  interval  of  a 
week,  and  continued  for  twenty-four  hours,  by  merely 
drinking  a  draught  of  cold  water  early  in  the  morning. 


•  Wepfer,  Observ.  p^  81. 
I  Ruyschf  Observ.  40. 
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snd  then  walking  himself  into  a  glowing  heat :  and  in    Obk.  IV. 
many  cases  no  plan  can  offer  a  better  promise.  c^mSjwi' 

The  verticillated  stimulant  plants  have,  in  many  in-  nauMoaa. 
stances  also,  been  found  serviceable  in  most  of  the  species  ^b^"**^^ 
thus  far  considered,  whether  the  disease  originate  in  the  Traitmcat. 
head  or  in  the  stomach,  and  of  these  the  most  active,  as  VerticUkted 
well  as  the  most  pleasant,  are  lavender,  rosemary,  and  JJJJ^' 
marjoram.    How  &r  the  arum  may  answer  the  same  pur-  Arum  a  h- 
pose  the  author  cannot  say  from  his  own  practice,  but  it  is  "S^  ^^ 
very  stnmgly  recommended  by  Bergius,  who  tells  us  that 
when  taken  in  doses  of  half  a  scruple  of  the  compound 
powder,  he  never  knew  it  (ail  of  giving  relief^  even  after 
the  most  celebrated  remedies  had  proved  useless  or  even 
added  to  the  distress.     It  is  certainly  a  very  acrid  stimu- 
lant, and  seems  to  have  been  dropped  from  the  Materia 
Medica  too  precipitately. 

There  is  one  species  of  head-^ache,  however,  to  which  J^K^' 
but  little  of  what  we  have  thus  far  recommended  will  in  head-ache 
all  cases  apply,  and  that  is  the  second  or  chronic  cepha-  ^^^  ^^^y 
laea :  and  on  this  account  it  is  of  great  importance  that  from  the 
we  endeavour  to  distinguish  it  from  the  rest:  or  rather  '*'^*  "^ 
that  we  endeavour  to  distinguish  those  causes  of  it  under 
the  operation  of  which  it  is  necessary  to  pursue  a  differ- 
ent plan :  for  in  many  instances  even  here  the  cause  of 
irritation  may  be  palliated,  or  even  destroyed,  by  some 
part  of  the  process  already  recommended.     But  we  have 
stated  that  this  form  of  the  disease  is  often  dependent 
upon  some  structural  irritation  within  the  cavity  of  the 
skull,  such  as  a  node  or  toph,  or  caries  of  the  intmor  ta- 
ble of  the  cranium,  a  scirrhous  or  other  tumour  in  some 
part  of  the  brain,  or  a  thickening  of  the  membranes  that 
surround  it. 

And  here,  in  conjunction  with  the  aperient  plan,  or  J^^'^'^m 
even  a  brisker  plan  cf  this  kind  than  has  yet  been  recom-  to  be  had  re- 
mended,  local  bleeding  by  cupping  or  leeches  should  be  <^^"^  ^ 
had  recourse  to  without  delay.   Free  venesection,  indeed, 
has  often  been  of  great  service  in  diminishing  the  inflam- 
matory action,  and  taking  off  the  topical  irritability  for 
many  weeks  or  even  months.     And  hence,  the  temporal 
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artery  has  often  been  opened  on  the  continent,  and  with 
very  good  e£fect :  and  we  may  see  why  a  vicarious  he- 
morrhage from  the  nose,  the  mouth,  the  liver,  or  some 
other  organ  has  been  followed,  in  various  cases,  by  a  per- 
fect cure  *.  And,  where  some  other  obstruction  has  been 
the  cause,  it  has  occasionally  yielded  to  a  severe  fright -f, 
or  a  fortunate  concussion  of  the  brain  J,  or  a  wound  on 
the  head  §.  Hildanus  refers  to  several  inveterate  cases 
effectually  overcome  by  accidents  of  this  kind  || . 

Here,  also,  if  any  where,  we  may  possibly  expect  ad- 
vantage from  a  long  continued  use  of  mercury  as  an  al- 
terant and  absorbent,  in  connexion  with  apozems  of  sarsa, 
bardana,  or  some  other  warm  diluent.  In  organic  en- 
largements and  obstrRctions  in  other  parts  of  the  body 
such  a  plan  has  often  answered,  and  analogy  will  there- 
fore lead  us  to  expect  some  benefit  in  the  present  disease. 
Velschius  describes  a  case  of  a  most  obstinate  cephalaea 
in  which  it  completely  succeeded  ^ . 

But  where  every  other  mean  has  failed,  and  the  sym- 
ptoms are  violent,  and  the  painftd  spot  is  clearly  define- 
able,  and  we  have  strong  reason  to  apprehend  some  local 
organic  irritation,  it  may  become  a  question  how  far  the 
use  of  the  trepan  has  a  chance  of  being  serviceable.  Vogel 
gives  a  case  in  which  the  pain  was  hereby  considerably  mi- 
tigated**, and  Baglivi  another,  in  which  a  radical  cure 
was  effected  ++.  But  in  this  instance,  a  portion  of  the 
brain  was  found  in  a  state  of  suppiu^tion,  and  the  confined 
pus  hereby  obtained  a  way  of  escape.  Marchetti  gives  an 
example  of  a  temporary  cure,  the  head-ache  being  suspend- 
ed so  long  as  the  wound  was  open,  but  returning  after  it  was 
healed  J  J.  And  hence,  even  where  no  structural  cause  rf 


*  Heister,  Wahmemungen,  i.  p.  70.   Abhandl  der  KbnigL  Scbwed.  AcadL 
der  Wifsenchaft.  xiii.  SO. 
f  Reidlin,  Cent.  n.  Obs.  65.         |  Ephem.  Nat.  Cur.  Cent.  ix.  Obs.  6. 
§  Desgranges,  Joum.  de  Med.  Tom.  uui.  p.  360.      |  Cent.  u.  Obs.  8. 
5  Ilccatost.  II.  67. 

••  Chirurgische  und  Medic.  Beobachtungcn,  p.  410. 
f  f  Specim.  Quatuor  Librorum  dc  fibri  motrice  et  morboNU 
tl  Obiierv.Sa^SS. 
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irritation  has  been  reached,  this  operation  has  sometimes    Owm.  IV. 
proved  serviceable  as  a  revellent.     It  must,  however,  be  Ce^Si»* 
admitted  that  it  has  often  been  performed  without  any  nauseota. 
benefit  whatever.  ^^ 

It  is  hardly  needful  to  observe  that  where  cephalsea  is  TwitnieBt. 
evidently  a  secondary  disease,  as  in  plethora,  chlorosis,  ^b^Ttet 
gout,  or  neuralgia,  our  attention  must  be  chiefly  directed  condaiy 
to  the  malady  on  which  it  is  dependent.  Where  it  ap- 
pears as  a  sequel  upon  any  suppressed  and  habitual  eva- 
cuation, or  repelled  eruption,  the  best  means  of  obtaining 
relief  will  always  be  foimd  in  restoring  the  system  to  its 
former  state ;  and  where  this  cannot  be  done  we  must  fiir- 
nish  the  best  substitute  we  can  by  some  temporary  irrita- 
tion or  drain.  ^  ^     ^ 

As  a  general  palliative,  strong  coffee  has  often  proved  tervicetbie 
serviceable;  and,   where  its  own  sedative  virtue  is  not  »n ww«» 
sufficient,  it  forms  one  of  the  best  vehicles  for  the  admi-  ^^^^^^^ 
nistration  of  laudanum  in  doses  of  eighteen  or  twenty  vehicle  for  , 
drops.     It  diminishes,   in  some  degree,   the  hypnotic  ^**^*n»*™' 
power  of  the  latter,  but  it  counteracts  its  distressing  se- 
condary effects.  When  laudanum  is  intermixed  with  strong  often  pre. 
coffee  for  the  cure  of  many  modifications  of  head-ache,  ^,^ind 
tranquillity  and  ease  are  produced,  though  there  may  be  head.*che. 
no  sleep :  when  laudanum,  on  the  contrary,  is  taken  alone, 
sleep  will,  perhaps,  follow,  but  is  mostiy  succeeded  by 
nausea  and  a  return  of  the  pain.     Hence,  the  Turks  tatd 
Arabians  make  strong  coffee  their  common  vehicle  for 
opium,  from  its  tendency  to  counteract  the  narcotic  prin- 
ciple of  the  latter  *. 

*  Phil.  Med.  and  Experimental  Essays.     By  Thomas  Fereiyal,  M.D. 
Vol.ux. 
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GENUS   V. 
DINUS. 

ILLCSOar  GYRATION  OF  THE  PEE80N  WHILE  AT  EEST, 
OR  OF  OBJECTS  AROUND  THE  PERSON,  WITH  HEBE- 
TUDE  OF  THE  SENSORIAL  POWERS. 

Giif.  V.     The  distressing  sensation  of  dikus,  «  striedy   Greek 
term,  occurs  in  different  persons  and  different  circum- 
stances, under  very  different  modifications,  or  is  connected 
By  some      with  Ycry  different  symptoms.     It  is  often  united  with 
m^^Tsnt   <^ephalaea,  and  hence,  by  some  nosologists,  it  is  made 
ciesofce-     a  mere   species  of  this  last  genus,  but  there  are  few 
unpTOTcrty.*  practitioners  who  have  not  witnessed  instances  of  both 
that  have  commenced,  continued,  and  terminated  their 
career  without  any  interference  with  each  other:  and 
hence,  Linn^us  has  not  only  separated  them  from  each 
other  and  regarded  them  as  distinct  genera,  but  has  even 
made  scotoma,  or  dizziness  with  blindness  and  a  tendency 
to  swoon,  a  distinct  genus  also. 
Best  con-         In  the  author^s  volume  of  Nosology,  scotoma,  with  two 
^^JSring**  other  forms  of  dinus,  were  regarded  as  separate  species, 
only  a  tingle  But  as,  on  a  fuller  consideration  of  the  subject,  I  am  in- 
'^^**^^*        duced  to  think  that  all  these  diversities  originate  from  the 
particular  habit  or  temperament  of  the  individual  or  the 
hature  of  the  exciting  cckuse,  it  will  be  more  correct  to  re- 
duce them  to  a  single  species,  and  to  contemplate  the  di- 
versities of  sjrmptoms  and  sensations  they  produce  as  va- 
rieties or  modifications  alone :  and  hence,  adopting  the 
common  name  for  this  purpose,  we  shall  denominate  this 
species 

I.  DIKUS  VERTIGO.  VEBTI60. 
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SPECIES  I. 
DINUS  VERTIGO. 

DIZZINESS,    WITH    A    FEAR   OF    FALLING. 

Common  as  thicr complaint  is,  I  have  not  hitherto  met  with     2'^'  X' 
any  satisfactory  explanation  of  its  cause.     Sauvages*,  m-  p^thoiogicd 
deed,  has  entered  upon  the  subject  pretty  fiilly,  as  has  ^^Jl^^^ 
Darwin  f  since  his  time,  and  Crichton  J  since  the  time  of  satitfitctory. 
Darwin ;  while  on  the  continent  it  has  been  investigated 
with  much  patience  and  ingenuity  by  Dr.  Herz  of  Ber- 
lin §.     For  the  most  part  it  has  been  ascribed  to  a  mor- 
bid excitement,  or  increased  action  in  the  organ  of  vision^ 
which  is  the  view  taken  of  it  by  Sauvages  and  Darwin,  or  Sauvages. 
to  "  a  state  of  mental  confusion  arising  from  too  rapid  a  ^^^o- 
succession  of  representations^,  which  is  the  explanation  of 
Herz  and  Crichton.  Her«, 

That  there  is,  in  all  instances,  some  degree  of  mental  Cricktoo. 
conAision,  may,  perhaps,  be  allowed,  and  that  there  is 
often  too  rapid  a  succession  of  representations  with  a  mor- 
bid increase  of  sensorial  action,  may  be  allowed  as  readily : 
but  if  the  following  remarks  be  found  entitled  to  atten* 
tion,  and  succeed  in  delineating  the  real  nature  of  vertigo, 
it  will  appear  that  the  external  senses  are  only  indirectly^ 
if  at  all,  the  seat  of  the  morbid  action :  that  the  energy  of 
these  is  fiur  more  frequently  in  a  state  of  diseased  diminu- 
tion than  of  diseased  increase ;  and  that  even  a  rapid 
succession  of  representations  is  not  essential  to  the  sen- 
sation. 

*  NosoL  Method.  Chis  vm.  Vesanis.  f  Zoonom.  Clais  it.  n.  i.  10. 

t  Of  Mental  Defangement,  VoLl  p.  884. 
S  ¥«i«cbttierteadM4iiM.    BeiOm  J701. 
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We  have  had  fV^uent  occaeions  of  showing  that  the 
nervous  power  which  supplies  the  muscular  fibres  is  com- 
municatedy  not  strictly  speakii^,  in  a  continous  tenour, 
but  in  minute  and  successive  jets,  so  that  the  course  of 
this  delicate  fluid  is  alternately  broken  and  renewed  by  a 
series  of  fine  and  imperceptible  oscillations.  In  a  state 
of  health  and  vigour  this  succession  of  influx  and  pause  is 
perfectly  regular  and  uniform,  and  hence,  whatever  move- 
ments result  firom  it  will  partake  of  the  same  uniformity, 
and  appear  to  be  one  continued  line  of  action  instead  of  a 
successive  series.  But  as  soon  as  ever  the  harmonious 
alternation  through  which  the  nervous  power  is  thus  sup- 
plied, is  interfered  with,  the  oscillations  become  manifest*; 
the  apparently  uniform  current  is  converted  into  a  tremu- 
lous undulation,  and  the  muscular  exertion  to  which  it 
gives  rise,  instead  of  being  seemingly  one  and  undivided, 
is  sensibly  multiplied  into  hundreds :  of  which  any  perscm 
may  convince  himself  on  observing  a  strong  and  healthy 
arm  extended  for  a  few  minutes  with  a  small  weight  at 
the  end  of  the  fingers,  and  an  arm  reduced  in  strength  by 
a  fever,  or  any  previous  labour ;  for  while  the  first  main- 
tains an  even  and  uniform  line,  in  the  second  this  line  is 
broken  into  perpetual  tremors  and  undulations. 

That  the  nervous  power  which  supplies  the  muscular 
fibres  is  communicated  in  this  way  there  is  no  doubt ;  and, 
as  it  is  highly  probable  that  all  the  difierent  kinds  of  ner- 
vous fibres  are  fed  by  a  like  process ;  there  can  be  little 
doubt,  also,  that  those  which  maintain  an  intercourse  be- 
tween the  brain  and  the  external  senses,  and  even  those 
which  belong  to  the  external  senses  themselves  are  sup- 
plied by  the  same  kind  of  alternating  pause  and  flow. 
And  consequently  that,  as  a  perfect  regularity  and  uni- 
formity  in  this  alternation  is  the  means  of  conveying  firom 
the  organ  of  vision  to  the  sensorium  one  undivid^  per- 
ception of  every  smgle  object  presented  to  it,  so,  an  ine- 
gularity  and  want  of  uniformity  in  the  alternating  series, 
must  confuse  and  complicate  the  perceptions,  and  mnlti- 
tiply  them  into  as  many  as  the  series  of  jets  themselves 
consist  oC  though  each  perception  may,, perhaps,  be  less 
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distinct  and  perfect  than  the  single  perception  conveyed     OncV. 
in  the  ordinary  course.     Thus,  in  looking  through  a  win-  j)\n^' 
dow,  or  an  eye-glass,  the  dhgects  that  pass  before  us  in  ^^o* 
refirular  order,  pass  singly  and  without  c<mfiision ;  but  if    ^'^^ 

,r         ,       ^       t  ^J  power  acon- 

this  order  be  mterrupted  by  movements  we  are  not  ac-  fusion  and 
customed  to,  or  the  objects  jerked  about,  as  in  a  magic  compUcAtion 
lanthium,  they  make  us  dizzy  with  their  moti(Hi,  and  we  tattons. 
see  diem  confusedly  and  in  delusive  numbers. 

In  this  manner,  then,  it  appears  to  me  that  the  increased 
motion,  and  apparently  rapid  succession  of  representa- 
tions, is  produced  in  the  afifection  we  call  vertigo :  which,  Hence  ver- 
under  this  explanation,  is  a  clonic  action  of  the  nervous  ^onofUie 
fibres  subservient  to  perception,  in  the  same  manner  as  nervous 
the  rapid  and  tumultuous  agitation  of  the  muscles  in  tre-  tJ^J^^io 
mor,  shaking  palsy,  or  epilepsy,  are  a  clonic  action  of  the  perception. 
fibres  subservient  to  voluntary  motion.     In  the  last  of 
these  affections  we  find  a  considerable  difference  in  the 
nature  and  intervals  of  the  clonic  movements ;  for  these 
must  depend  upon  the  greater  or  less  degree  of  interrup- 
tion, which  the  nervous  power  sustains  in  its  flow,  or  upon 
the  peculiarly  relaxed  or  spastic  state  of  the  nervous  Principle  ap- 
fibres  themselves,  and  probably,   at  times,  upon  s<»ne  ph^^^^li 
other  cause  of  which  we  are  totally  ignorant.     And  we  of  vertigo. 
have,  hence,  reason  to  expect,  and  do  in  &ct  perceive,  an  Whyobjeca 
equal  dive^ty  in  the  clonic  and  illusory  motions  of  ver-  ^^.^ 
tigo ;  for  the  objects  or  their  representations  pr^ented  to  ^o^^^* 
the  perception  appear  sometimes  to  cbcumvolve  hori- 
lontally  firom  right  to  left,  or  perpendicularly  firom  above 
downwards,  or  firom  below  upwards,  or  to  be  very  whimsi- 
cally changed  in  their  form.     And  not  unfirequendy  the  ^^7  ^^ 
patient  himself  seems  to  be  moving  as  well ;  and  com-  himself. 
monly  in  a  contrary  direction  to  the  apparent  motion  of 
the  objects.    And  as  the  intermediate  nerves  between 
the  other  external  senses  and  the  brain  seem  occasionally 
to  coincide  in  the  same  morbid  agitation,  we  can  easily 
cimceive  how  that  very  common  modification  of  the  dis- 
ease may  be  produced  in  which  the  dizziness  is  combined 
with  illusory  sounds,  as  of  whispering  or  murmuring,  the 
ringing  of  bells,  or  beating  of  drums,  or  even  the  roar  of 
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caaaon :  Ibr,  as  single  objects  may,  under  the  infliience 
we  are  now  contemplating,  be  prodigiously  multiplied  or 
magnified,  so  may  single,  and  otherwise  almost  imper- 
ceptibld  sounds ;  and  especially  where  the  auditory  nerve 
is  itsdf  in  a  state  of  high  morbid  acuteness,  during  which 
we  have  already  had  occasion  to  remark  that  the  gentlest 
and  lightest  tones,  even  the  whisperings  of  a  mere  current 
of  air  in  a  room,  or  the  breathing  of  persons  present, 
is  intolerable,  while  sounds  before  unperceived  become 
highly  distressing  *.  And  in  Mke  manner  by  an  equal  ir- 
regularity in  the  flow  of  the  nervous  fluids  subservient  to 
the  perceptions  of  smell  and  taste,  we  may  account  tot 
similar  illusions  upon  these  faculties. 

In  many  instances,  we  find  the  vertigo  equally  present 
whether  the  patient  be  in  the  dark  or  light,  whether  the 
eyes  be  closed  or  open ;  and  we  have  hence  a  full  proof 
that  it  is  not  dependent,  as  Dr.  Darwin  conceives,  upon 
an  increased  energy  in  the  irritative  motions  of  the  organs 
of  vision.  In  some  cases  the  representations  of  objects 
are  very  num^t)us  and  rapid,  but  in  others  far  less  so, 
and  particularly  where  the  affection  is  severe  firom  the 
first,  or  the  patient  is  in  a  state  of  constitutional  debility ; 
under  which  circumstances  we  may  conceive  the  jMmses 
in  the  flow  of  the  nervous^fluid  to  be  more  irregular  or  of 
longer  duration  than  they  otherwise  would  be.«  In  many 
cases,  indeed,  the  only  sensation  is  that  of  a  buoyant  un- 
dulation or  swimming  without  any  succ^on  of  repre- 
sentations whatever;  affording  us  a  proof  that  the  n^iid 
succession  of  representations  described  by  Dr.  Hers,  is 
not  more  essential  to  vertigo  than  die  increased  energy  of 
Dr.  Darwin. 

But  as  the  disease  advances,  or,  in  other  words,  as  the 
flow  or  secretion  of  the  nervous  fluid  becomes  still  more 
intemqrted,  the  representations  are  confiised,  indistiiict, 
and  rapid  in  succession,  often  conjoined  with  a  sense  of 
dimness  or  darkness,  existing  equally  whether  the  eyes 
be  shut  or  open,  fiyrming  a  state  by  Hippocrates  and  di« 


*  See  Paisemis acrif»  V^  m.  CL  iv.  Ord.  lu,  Gan.  tuSfm*  u 
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Greek  writers  generally  called  scotcmia  or  scotodinus :  and     Ow.  v. 
as  the  disease  mdces  a  further  progress  by  a  iiirther  in-  jyiJ^'  ' 
terruption  in  the  flow  of  the  sensorial  fluid,  every  power  Vertigo* 
of  body  and  mind  augments  in  languor,  till  at  length  sen-  ^^^^ 
sation  both  extemid  and  internal  fails  altogether,  the  ac-  and  tcoto- 
tion  of  the  heart,  and  the  other  inYoluntary  cHigans  is  «i-  *"^  7****' 
feeUed,  and  the  patient  swoons  away,  or  sinks  into  a  J^^^ 
fainting  fit,  cimstituting  the  morbid  condition  we  shall  eflfect^and 
have  to  describe  under  the  next  genus.  ^^^* 

The  great  predisponent  cause  in  all  these  caaes,  whether  Predispo- 
of  muscular  agitation  or  of  vertigo,  is  nervous  debility  or  ^^I^J^Iko 
exhau8ti<m:  the  exciting  causes  are  whatever  has  a  ten-  atofdonus, 
dency  to  disturb  the  uniformity  with  which  the  nervous  S^,^,^ 
power  is  supplied  through  the  whole  of  its  fibres,  imd  from  mfhauition. 
one  fibre  to  another.    And  hence  those  persons  are  most 
sidgect  to  both  kinds  of  affection  whose  nervous  system 
*  is  constitutionally  weak  and  mobile,  or  has  become  deU^ 
liiltated  by  disease  or  accident.   Hence  dyspeptic  patients  Who  chiefly 
are  peculiarly  subject  to  both  these  affections ;  as  are  those  Soleafeo. 
who  are  faint  from  sudden  and  violent  evacuaticms,  want  tions. 
itf  food,  or  a  long  course  of  labour.    Hence  we  meet  with 
it  as  a  frequent  and  distresdng  attendant  upon  those 
who  have  too  freely  indulged  in  the  pleasures  of  the  taUe, 
in  those  of  sexual  intercourse,  and  particularly  the  gross 
gratification  of  self-pollution.    And  hence,  too,  we  may 
see  why  it  is  so  ofr^  an  accompaniment  of  cephalsea,  as 
the  nervous  fibres  subservient  to  the  organs  of  perception 
are  here  influenced  from  contiguous,  in  some  cases  from 
eontinuoufi,  sympathy. 

The  exciting  causes  we  have  stated  to  be  whatever  has  ^citing 
a  tendency  to  disturb  the  uniformity  with  which  the  ner- 
vous power  is  supplied  through  the  whole  line  of  its  fibres. 
Of  these  the  chirf  are  motion  or  exertion  to  which  the  ^^^^^. 
strength  is  not  equal;  motion  to  which  the  system  has 
not  been  accustomed,  or  hurried  motion  whether  external 
or  internal. 

In  a  state  of  great  weakness,  whether  from  hunger,  ^^Uon'or* 
hard  labour,  hemorrhi^e,  or  a  protracted  fever,  even  the  exertion  to 
ordinary  moticm  of  gentle  walking  is  more  than  the  little  jJj^L^^ 
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Third  kind, 
hurried  or 
tumultuous 
motion  ex- 
ternal or 
intemaL 


remaining  strength  can  support :  and  £he  man  who  tries  it 
trembles  in  every  limb  and  becomes  inunediately  verti- 
ginous. In  like  manner  whatever  be  his  degree  of  strength 
he  will  feel  vertiginous  by  exchanging  the  motion  to  which 
he  has  been  uniformly  accustomed  for  one  of  a  different 
kindy  and  which  he  has  seldom  or  never  engaged  in ;  Mid 
hence,  the  reason  of  the  vertigo  that  accompanies  swing- 
ing, sailing  in  a  ship,  walking  in  a  circle,  sitting  back- 
ward in  a  carriage,  or  standing  on  one^s  head ;  for  the 
uniformity  of  the  external  habit  has  by  length  of  time 
associated  itself  with  the  uniform  flow  or  secretion  of  the 
sensorial  fluid,  and  the  one  cannot  be  interfered  with 
without  interfering  with  the  other.  And  that  this  is  the 
cause  of  the  dizziness  hereby  produced  is  obvious,  since 
as  soon  as  the  old  habit  is  overpowered  by  a  new  one,  or, 
in  other  words,  as  soon  as  the  man  has  accustomed  him- 
self to  the  new  action,  it  may  be  persevered  in  without  • 
any  vertiginous  sensation  whatever.  In  some  persims 
this  sympathy  of  association  is  not  so  strong  as  in  others, 
and  hence,  they  are  not  so  soon  affected :  in  infants  and 
young  children  such  a  kind  of  sympathy  has  rarely  c<hii- 
mehced,  for  while  their  age  has  not  given  time  for  it,  they 
have  had  so  little  walking  in  a  straight  line,  and  been 
accustomed  to  so  much  swinging  and  tossing  about  in  the 
arms,  in  eyery  direction,  that  they  are  equally  prepured 
for  all ;  and  hence  can  run  round  a  circle,  or  even  dr- 
cumvolve  on  their  feet,  without  any  feeling  (^giddiness 
whatever. 

For  the  same  reason  hurried,  tumultuous,  or  confuse^ 
motion  of  any  kind,  whether  external  or  internal,  has  a ' 
tendency  to  produce  the  same  effect ;  for  the  current  of 
the  nervous  supply  will  partake  of  the  agitati<m,  and  dia- 
ziness  be  a  necessary  result.  Hence  the  vertigo  that  ac- 
companies intoxication,  in  which,  from  the  inoidinate  ex- 
citement that  prevails  throughout  the  system,  the  r^ular 
and  uniform  stream  of  the  sensorial  fluid  is  quickened 
into  a  confused  and  disorderly  rush.  And  hence  the 
same  effect  from  congestion,  or  compression  of  any  kind, 
as  also  from  a  sudden  influence  of  mental  emoticm,  and 
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particukrly  of  the  depresring  padsions :  though  in  such    ^«  V» 
cases  the  uniformity  of  the  sensorial  stream  is  interfered  Di.^^ 
with  by  a  check,  instead  of  by  a  rafudity  of  action:  and  ^cniga* 
where  the  check  is  considerable,  as  in  cases  of  sudden    ^^^ 
ftight  or  ajqnrehension,  a  fainting-fit  is  at  once  produced 
without  the  preceding  stages. 

~    It  is  to  this  cause,  exerdsed  indeed  in  a  less  d^ree,  ^^^T^ 
that  we  are  to  ascribe  the  disriness  which  is  felt  on  look-  i^i^^' 
ing  down  a  predpioe,  climbing  a  tall  ladder,  or  walking  ^^*  P^ 
over  a  very  narrow  bridge,  with  a  roaring  torrent  below ;  SSng  t 
fbr  in  all  these  cases  we  are  coniKious  of  danger,  and  lose  ^^^^^ 
our  firmness  in  our  fear.    And  that  such  is  the  real  cause 
is  quite  obvious  firom  the  fact  that  those  who  possess  their 
firmness,  and  have  no  apprehension  or  trembling  what- 
ever, have  no  dizziness:  and  that  we  ourselves  are  able 
to  endure  an  exposure  to  the  same  scenes  and  the  same 
motioii  with  as  great  a  freedom  from  it,  when  habit  has 
given  us  calmness,  and  we  have  no  longer  any  apprehen- 
sion.    So  the  sleep-walker  has  been  known  to  tread  firmly 
and  fearlessly  over  planks  and  precipices,  the  sight  of 
which  has  whirled  all  his  brains  when  awake. 

Vertigo,  then,  as  thus  explained,  consists  in  a  clonic 
action  c^  the  nervous  fibres  subservient  to  the  faculty 
of  perception ;  and  lays  open  to  us  the  three  following 
varieties : 
a  Undulans.  Dizziness  with  a  sense  of 

Swimming  of  the  head.  swimming  or  undulatory 

motion. 
fi  niusoria.  Dizziness  with  dimness  of 

Illusory  Vertigo.  right,  and  imaginary  ob- 

jects before  the  external 
senses. 
7  Scotoma.  Dizziness  with  blindness  and 

Blind  head-ache.  tendency  to  swoon ;  often 

Nervous  fainting-fit.  succeeded  by  head-ache. 

Vertigo  is  not  generally  an  alarming  afiection,  but  it  Vertigo  not 
is  only  to  be  remedied  by  a  particular  attention  to  its  Sarming  £ 
cause,  and  especially  the  predisporition  of  the  system  to 
a  relapse. 

M  M  2 
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Oxw.  V.  If  we  liave  reason  to  sugpect  congestion  or  extravasa* 

DbuT   *  ^^^  ^  ^®  heaA^  bleeding,  and  especially  from  the  t^n- 

Vertigo.  poral  artery,  will  often  afford  effectual  relief.  I  have  seen 

ertigo.  ^  ^  severe  attack  of  vertigo  cease  instantly,  as  by  ma- 
Mode  of  ,                        .«•                        11-1                            1 

treatment  gic,  on  Opening  this  artery,  although  not  mcnre  than  a  tea- 
under  dtf-  ^up  fyji  of  blood  was  drawn  from  it.  Where  diesUnnach 
andcircum-  has  been  gorged,  an  emetic,  and  afterwards  a  purgative 
stances.  y^  prove  most  effectual ;  where  the  cause,  on  the  con- 
trary, is  debility  or  exhaustion,  it  is  best  relieved  by  cor- 
dials and  a  generous  diet :  and  where  it  is  an  idiopathic 
affection  of  the  nervous  system,  the  warm  antispasmodics 
and  tonics,  with  a  tonic  r^imen,  will  bid  Surest  to  suc- 
ceed. Such  persons  will  derive  great  benefit  by  a  change 
of  air,  of  scene,  and  of  company ;  by  visiting  the  most 
quiet  of  our  watering-places,  cold  batUng,  and  a  cold  ab- 
lution of  the  head,  or  of  the  whole  body  every  morning. 
Here  also  a  particular  attention  should  be  paid  to  ibe 
state  of  the  bowels,  as  costiveness  is  always  an  excitD^ 
cause.  During  the  paroxysm,  perfect  rest  and  a  redinad 
position  will  be  always  found  necessary ;  and,  where  tbeate 
is  a  tendency  to  fidnting,  stimulant  odours  may  be  ajqplied 
to  the  nostrils,  and  ether,  ammonia,  and  the  volatile  fe- 
tida  to  the  stomach  in  draughts  of  cold  spring  water. 
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GENUS  VL 
SYNCOPE. 

MOTION  OF  THE  HEART  AND  LUNGS  FEEBLE  OR  IM- 
PERFECT:  DIMINISHED  sensibility:  INABILITY  OF 
UTTERANCE. 

Syncope,  from  (rvyKiirna  "  ooncido^  "  to  fdl  or  cut  ^^'^ 
down  "^9  is  a  neoteric  rather  than  an  antique  term.     It  ^^^ 
occurs,  indeed,  among  the  Greek  writers,  but  rather  in  ^^™* 
the  description  of  battles  than  of  diseases.    I  cannot  find 
who  firstintroduoed  it  into  the  medical  nomenclature.  In  Ldpopiy- 
Hippocrates  the  common  synonym  is  leipopsychia,  and  in  po^^  '^ 
Galen  apopsychia :  but  it  answers  its  purpose,  and  is,  in  Apopiychia 
the  present  day,  so  generally  established,  that  there  is  no  o^  <'aien. 
kind  of  necessity  for  exchanging  it 

Dr.  CuUen^s  definition  of  the  genus  is  ^^  motus  cordis  CuUen'sde- 
imminutus  vel  aliquamdiu  quiescens''.     But  this  is  by  no  ^dequat^ 
means  sufficient :  for  the  heart  has  been  sometimes  to-  vid  why. 
tally  void  of  motion  without  syncope,  as  in  acrotismus, 
and  especially  in  the  well-known  case  of  Mr.  John  Hun- 
ter, which  we  have  noticed  under  that  division.    The  lei-  ^J^^^^™* 
pothymia  of  Sauvages  and  other  nosologists  is  only  syn-  ^t  "^^^ 
cope  in  its  first  attack  or  mildest  d^ree.     Its  cluuracter 
is  *^  subitanea  et  brevis  virium  dejectio,  superstite  pulsus 
vigore,  et  cognoscendi  facultate^.   The  pulse  is,  perhaps, 
always  affected  in  some  measure ;  but  in  slight  cases  it 
still  retains  a  certain  degree  of  power:  the  perception 
rarely  fails  altogether :  but  the  voice  seems  to  be  uni- 
formly lost. 

The  species  in  some  systems  of  nosology  are  very  nu- 
merous, and  unnecessarily  multiplied.  Out  of  deference 
to  Jiigh  and  established  authorities,  the  author  was  induced. 
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Oar.  VL    in  his  volume  of  Nosology,  to  offer  five :  but  as  aevenJ 
&^^^      (tf  these  differ  only  in  esuse  or  some  accidental  symptom^ 
they  may  be  reduced  to  the  two  following,  and  the  acci- 
dental differences  be  r^arded  as  constituting  varieties  or 
modifications  alone : 

1.  SYNCOPE  SIMPLEX.  SWOONING. 

2.     BECURRENS.  FAINTING-t'IT. 


SPECIES  I. 
SYNCOPE  SIMPLEX- 

OCCUBBINO  SUDDENLY  AND  ACCIDENTALLY,  AND  CBA»- 
INO  WITHOUT  ANY  TENDENCY  TO  A  EECUR&ENCS. 

OtK.  VL  In  yertigo,  the  defective  or  irr^ular  action  is  diiedy 

Pft^ogical  confined  to  the  nerves,  and  particularly  to  those  of  per- 

explanation  ceptiou :  in  swooning  it  is  sometimes  a  result  of  nervous 

ed  in  a^con-  exhaustion  as  in  cases  of  exquisite  pain  or  torture,  wh^ 

siderabie  de-  ther  of  body  or  of  mind,  but  it  more  commonly  originatea 

Siu  ai^y  ^  ^^^  sanguific  or  digestive  organs,  though  the  sentient 

oflfered  un.  participate  in  the  affection.    Vertigo,  as  we  have  already 

^^*'^°'  observed,  occasionally  terminates  in  swooning;  and  m 
like  manner  swooning  is  not  unfirequently  succeeded  by 

VCTtigO. 

^5t^^^*^<*^         To  maintain  the  faculty  of  perception  clear  and  true 
to  the  impressions  that  are  made  on  the  external  scnnesy 
we  endeavoured  to  show,  under  the  preceding  genus,  that 
the  motion  of  the  nervous  power  which  connects  it  with 
those  senses  must  be  equable  and  uniform ;  and  to  main- 
tain the  action  of  the  heart  in  a  firm  and  regular  cnrdar,  it 
'^^>^^^"  is  necessary  that  the  blood  should  flow  into  it  in  an  ecpial 
^i^^B^tiie  And  uniform  stream :  fiR*  if  its  volume  be  altered  from 
J^****      any  cause,  whether  rf  obstruction,  surcharge,  or  defi- 
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dency,  its  motion  will  be  checked  and  enfeebled:  the  bndn    c>nr.  vi. 
and  respiratory  organs  will  participate  in  the  debility,  and  Synci^ 
syncope  be  a  frequent  result.  And  hence,  we  may  account  iunpi«z. 
for  the  fidnting  that  frequently  takes  place  on  the  com-  -J*!'^*"*' 
mencement,  and  sometimes  on  the  close  of  venesection,  equal  and 
On  tying  the  arm  for  this  purpose,  a  considerable  stream  ww^o™ 
ef  supply  is  cut  ofl^  and  ten  ounces  of  blood  flows,  in  y^^^ 
perhaps  five  minutes,  into  a  bason,  which  would  other-  twoomngin 
wise  have  flowed  into  the  heart  in  the  same  period  of  time.  ][J^2|5*^^ 
The  volume  of  blood  is  hence  diminished,  and  the  heart  the  Uood 
must  collapse  or  contract  itself  in  proportion.     In  many  Jj^^^ 
habits  this  is  done  with  great  facility :  but  in  others,  and  paiictiiFe,u 
particularly  where  there  is  a  feeble  supply  of  motific  or  J^J^J^, 
irritative  power,  the  contraction  takes  places  slowly  and  ramoTed. 
irr^pilarly,  and  with  a  considerable  degree  of  flutter,  or, 
as  we  have  already  explained  it,  clonic  spasm ;  and  faint- 
ing or  a  temporary  failure  of  sensation,  is  the  necessary 
consequence :  during  which  the  alternating  systole  is  very 
feeUe,  and  the  blood  ceases  to  flow  at  the  puncture.    This 
e£fect  is  ordinarily  ascribed  to  a  loss  of  the  stimulus  of 
distention ;  and  there  may  be  some  degree  of  truth  in 
sudi  an  explanation.  But  that  there  is  a  something  beyond 
this  is  certain,  because  on  removing  the  ligature  from  the 
arm  this  stimulus  is  once  more  obtained ;  for  the  blood, 
instead  of  flowing  away  at  the  venous  orifice,  now  takes 
its  proper  course,  and  flows  back  to  the  heart.     Yet  we 
see  almost  as  often  a  syncope  produced  at  this  moment, 
and  consequently  by  a  renewal  of  the  distention,  as  by 
an'  interruption  of  it.     The  fact  is,  that  the  heart,  which 
l^  this  time  has  accommodated  itself  to  the  diminished 
v<dume  of  the  returning  current,  has  now  once  m<»re  to 
change  its  diameter,  and  to  expand  itself  in  proportion 
to  the  increased  measure  and  momentum  of  the  inflowing 
tide.  And  as  a  change  in  its  diameter  produced  a  syncope 
in  the  former  case,  a  change  in  its  diameter  in  like  manner 
produces  it  in  the  latter. 

For  the  same  reason  we  may  see  swooning  take  place  Whence 
when  any  extensive  range  of  blood-vessels  that  have  been  ^^^  ^ 
f  pressed  upon  by  any  other  means,  suddenly  acquire  a  krgealM 
power  of  dilatation,  as  when  a  large  cavity  is  formed  in  ****^  ^ 
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Spec  I. 

Syncope 
•implex. 
Swooning* 
on  tapping 
in  dropsies. 
Syncope 
also  if  there 
be  not  a 
regular  sup- 
ply of  sen- 
'  sorial  power. 

Hence 
fainting 
from  violent 
mental  emo- 
tions and 
severe  pain. 
Tainting 
from  par- 
ticular 
odours  in 
certain  idio- 
syncrasies. 
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the  abdomen  by  the  process  of  tapping  for  an  aadtes,  as 
on  opening  an  extensive  abscess  in  any  other  quarts  *. 

But  the  flow  of  sensorial  power  from  the  brain  may 
also  be  suddenly  exhausted,  or  checked,  or  perhaps  its 
secretion  impaired;  and  syncope  may  ensue  from  this 
source,  the  action  of  the  heart  being  diminished  not  pri- 
marily, but  secondarily,  or  by  sympathy  widi  the  state 
of  the  sensorium.  In  fiiinting,  from  entonic  passions  or 
emotions,  as  a  sudden  shock  of  vehement  joy,  the  sensorial 
power  is  perhaps  abruptly  expended,  as  also  in  severe 
pain  f.  In  fainting,  under  the  influence  of  the  atonic  pas- 
sions, as  fear  or  heart-sick  grief,  this  power  is  unquestion- 
ably checked  in  its  regular  flow,  and  probably  checked  also 
in  its  secretiosi :  as  we  have  reason  to  believe  it  is  where 
fainting  occurs  from  a  repulsion  or  retrocession  of  goat, 
exanthems,  or  various  odier  diseases.  And  to  the  same 
cause  may  be  referred  those  cases  of  swooning,  whicli»  in 
some  idiosyncrasies,  or  indispositions  of  body,  are  well 
known  to  take  place  on  exposure  to  particular  odours,  as 
those  of  cheese,  apj^,  or,  as  we  have  already  had  ooca- 
aion  to  observe,  of  roses,  lilies,  and  other  fragrant  plants. 
Where  it  has  followed  instantly  upon  acrid  p<HS(ms,  tlieie 
can  be  no  doubt  that  these  have  induced  a  rigid  or  cn- 
tastic  spasm  upon  the  muscular  fibres  of  the  heart ;  and, 
where  the  p<asons  are  purely  narcotic,  the  living  or  in- 
stinctive stimulus  is  suddenly  extinguished  or  carried  <d[^ 
and  the  nervous  system  becomes  an  exhausted  recover. 

Syncope  then,  in  its  simple  state,  as  unconnected  with 
any  structural  disease  of  the  heart  or  its  adjoining  vessels, 
seems  to  appear  under  the  following  modified  fi^rms  or 
varieties : 

The  swooning  {Nroduced  by  fii^ 
tigue,  long-fiu(ting,  or  a  sud- 
den and  excessive  discharge 
of  any  fluid,  whether  natural 
or  morbid,  accompanied  with 


a  Inanitionis 

Swooning    from    in- 
anition. 


•  Meckel,  Epist.  ad  Hallen.  Script  Vol.  in.     Eph.  Nat.  Cur.  Dec.  n. 
Ann.  V.  Obs.  53. 
f  Araat  Lusitao.  Cent.  u.  Cur.  jl    Plater,  Observ.  u.  p.  481. 
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a  sense  of  inamtioii)  and  great    Otv.  VL 
V     profitratioii  of  strength.  s^oope 

e  Dolori^.  Preceded  by  severe  pain  cmt  ir-  wmpicx. 

Swooning  from  acute        ritation  of  body,  internal,  as  ^'^""«- 
pain.  from  poisons,  flatulency,  or 

worms ;  or  external,  as  from 
wounds  or  other  injuries. 
r  Pathematica.  Preceded    by   an   exercise   of 

Swooning  from  men-        some  sudden  and  overwhelm- 
tal  emotion.  ing  passion  or  emotion. 

i  Metastatica.  Accompanied  with  a  retrooes- 

Swooning  from   me-        sion  or  repulsion  of  gout,  ex- 
tastasis.  anthems,  or  other  diseases. 

The  degree  and  duration  of  the  paroxysm  depend  upon  Degree  aad 
the  peculiarity  or  the  violence  a£  the  cause,  the  extent  of  thl;  puT 
the  sensorial  exhaustion,  w  the  nature  of  the  constitulion,  oigrnn  oo 
and  hence  must  greatly  differ  in  different  individuab.  ^enu 
In  some  cases  it  ceases  in  a  few  minutes,  and  the  patient, 
though  incapable  of  speaking,  retains  enough  of  percepton 
«nd  s^isation  to  be  conscious  of  his  own  disorder,  and  to 
understand  what  is  passing  around  him.     The  pressure 
and  irritation  of  flatulency  in  dyspeptic  and  hypochon- 
driacal habits  are  often  sufficient  of  themselves  to  pro- 
duce a  fainting  of  this  kind.     In  other  cases  the  general 
feeling  and  understanding  fiul  totally,  and  the  pulse  is 
scarcely  perceptible.     Occasionally,  the  sensorial  power 
has  bmi  totally  as  well  as  suddenly  exhausted,  and  the 
syncope  has  run  into  asphyxy,  and  even  proved  fiital. 

M .  Portal  has  hence  justly  remarked  that  "  we  may  ?!J^^ 
have  apparent  death  from  syncope  as  well  as  from  as-  deadi»  whicii 
phyxy, and  that,  from  not  attending  to  this,  we  may  mis-  Jjlcnfor*^ 
take,  and  bury  the  living  with  the  dead.     I  have  seen,  real 
he  adds,  a  man  who,  after  a  violent  fit  of  colic,  remained  BxempUfied. 
for  many  hours  in  a  state  of  syncope  without  pulse,  with 
Uie  colour  and  celdness  of  death,  and  without  any  re- 
spiratory motion  of  the  chest  whatever.  After  some  hoiucs 
of  such  apparent  death  he  passed  a  bilious  concretion, 
and  the  &inting  vanished.""  * 

*  M^oioires  sur  la  Nature  et  le  Traitement  4e  plusieurs  Maladies.  Tom.  ir. 
Svo.  Paris,  1819. 
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without 
medical  aid» 
and  why. 

Process  of 

recovery 

Tarias. 


Yet  may  be 
aided  Inr 
medical 
means. 

Remedial 
process. 


When  not  assisted  by  medicine  the  system  recovers 
itself  by  the  gradual  accumulation  of  s^sorial  energy  that 
must  necessarily  take  place,  so  long  as  the  living  princi- 
ple continues,  during  such  a  state  of  quietism ;  aided, 
unquestionably,  by  the  continual  action  of  tiie  instinctive, 
or  remediial  power  of  nature,  which  is  always  aiming  to 
repair  what  is  amiss.  The  process  of  recovery,  however, 
varies  almost  as  much  as  that  of  sinking.  Some  revive 
almost  immediately  without  any  inconvenience  or  sense  of 
weakness  whatever:  while  others  improve  slowly  and  al- 
most imperceptibly,  and  require  many  hoiffs  b^re  they 
fiilly  r^;ain  their  self-possession.  In  vmous  cases  the 
head  becomes  clear  as  soon  as  the  pulse  beooEies  regular ; 
while,  not  unfrequentiy,  the  recovery  is  accompanied 
witii  a  confiision  of  ideas,  vertigo,  and  head-ache. 

As  this  disease  is  always  attended  with  an  irregularity 
in  the  flow  of  nervous  power,  and  some  degree  <j£  spasmo- 
dic action,  entastic  or  clonic,  about  the  heart,  the  best  re- 
medies we  can  have  recourse  to,  during  tiie  paroxysm,  are 
antispasmodics  and  stimulants;  and  tiiose  that  are  ^ 
most  volatile  are  the  most  useftd.  Hence  the  advantage 
of  admitting  a  free  current  of  cold  anr,  sprinkling  c^ 
water  over  the  face,  and  pouring  a  littie  of  it,  if  possible, 
down  the  throat.  And  hence,  also,  the  advantage  of 
holding  ammonia,  the  strongest  vinegar,  or  any  other 
pungent  odours,  to  the  nostrils.  A  recumbent  position  it 
always  adviseable,  as  most  favourable  to  an  equable  circii- 
lation  of  tiie  Uood ;  and  irritating  and  warming  the  ex- 
tremities by  the  friction  of  the  hand  or  the  application  of 
rubefiicients  will  eommonly  be  found  to  expedite  the  re- 
covery, upon  the  principle  we  often  had  occasion  to  advert 
to,  tiiat,  in  a  chain  of  organs  united  by  qrmpathy  or  con- 
tinuity, an  impression  produced  on  the  one  extremity  is 
sure  to  operate  on  the  other.  As  soon  as  the  patient  is 
capable  of  swallowing,  some  spirituous  cordial,  as  a  glass 
of  wine,  brandy  and  water,  fetid  tincture,  or  the  aromatic 
spirit  of  ammonia  or  of  etiier,  should  be  administered;  and 
the  occanonal  cause  should  be  sedulooriy  avoided  in  futnre. 
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SPECIES  11. 
SYNCOPE  RECURRENSL 

&ECU&BIKG  AT  PEBIODS  MOBS  OB  LESS  BEGULAB;  OCCA- 
SIONAL PALPITATION  OF  THE  HEABT  DUBIN6  THE  IN- 
TEBVALS:  AND  UNQUIET  BESPIBATION  DUBING  THE 
PABOXYSM. 

This  is,  in  most  cases,  a  far  more  serious  form  of  qraocqpe  Onr.  vi. 
than  the  preceding,  and  is  commonly  ascribed  to  some  c^J^^ 
stnietnral  disease  of  the  heart  or  the  large  arteries  that  a  more  se- 
immediately  issue  from  it,  as  an  ossification  of  the  valves,  ^'^^^^^ 
poljrpous  concretions,  an  enlargement  or  thickening  of  the  the  last, 
substance  of  the  heart,  an  accumulation  of  water  in  the  ^^^t 
pericardium,  or  an  aneurism.  upon  lome 

Ea<^  of  these  may  possibly  be  acause  insome  instance  ^^fi^etion 
or  other ;  and  where,  during  the  puoxysm,  the  breathing,  of  the  hetrt 
though  feeble,  is  anxious  and  obstructed,  the  face  livid,  ^ft^^ 
and  the  patient  in  the  midst  of  the  swoon  shows  a  tai^ 
dency  to  jactitation,  or  an  uneasiness  on  one  ride  or  on 
the  other ;  and,  more  espedally  stiU,  where  no  ordinary 
exciting  cause  can  be  assigned,  and  it  has  commonly  fol- 
lowed upon  some  unusual  exertion,  or  hurry  of  the  blood 
through  the  lungs,  it  would  be  imprudent  not  to  suspect 
some  such  lurking  mischief. 

But  there  are  causes  of  a  differ^it  and  much  slighter  But  not  aW 
kind  that  I  cannot  avoid  believing  frequently  <^>erate  in  ^^'^^ 
the  production  of  recurrent  syncope,  and  that,  too,  with  bong  from. 
many  of  the  peculiar  symptoms  just  enumerated.    And  ^i^ 
I  now  allude  to  any  of  the  ordinary  causes  of  syncope,  as 
set  down  under  the  first  species^  or  any  other  incidental 
irritation  whatever,  occuring  in  a  constitution  of  great 
mobility  and  exdtalnlity,  or  where  the  heart  alone,  or  in 
coi^unction  with  the  whole  arterial  syston,  is  peculiarly 
disposed  to  that  irregular  and  clonic  action  which  we  have 
noticed  under  the  specks  palpitation,  and  particularly 
under  the  first  and  second  varieties. 


Periodical 
swoonings. 
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Gkv.  vl  In  such  a  frame  of  body  any  sadden  aburm,  a  longer 
Sync^  abstinence  than  usual,  a  fiiller  dinner  than  usual,  un- 
r«c«in«is.  wonted  exercise,  and  a  thousand  minute  exdtem^its  of 
unang  t  ^^^  occurrence  will  often  succeed  in  producing  a  fidnt- 
cauKt  ope-  ing-fit :  and  especially  where  a  morbid  habit  of  recurrence 
'^^  has  been  once  established,  and  there  is  a  predisposition 

to  return.  Atonic  plethora  is  another  frequent  cause  in 
die  peculiar  constitution  we  are  now  considering,  and  a 
cause  &r  too  liable  itself  to  establish  a  circle  of  recur- 
rence, and  consequently  to  give  recurrence  to  the  form  of 
syncope  before  us.  There  is  a  singular  example  of  peri- 
odic swooning  in  the  Ephemera  of  Natural  Curioeitiea*, 
which  seems  to  have  been  dependent  upon  this  state  of 
body:  and  another  example  in  which  it  was  evidently 
produced  by  a  return  of  the  term  of  menstniati<m,  and 
became  its  regular  harbinger -|-. 
|^^^*»  In  all  cases  of  this  kind,  therefore,  it  is  of  the  utmost 

tobesiudied.  importance  to  study  minutdy  the  diaracter  of  the  pa- 
tient's idiosyncrasy  and  habit,  and  not  to  excite  any  alurm 
concerning  organic  mischief,  and  thus  add  another  ex* 
dtonent  to  those  which  already  exist,  while  there  is  a 
probability  that  the  affection  may  be  owing  to  one  or 
oAer  of  these  lighter  and  more  manageable  causes. 
Remedial  In  the  latter  case  tonics,  cold  bathing,  equitation,  re- 

^  gular  hours  and  Light  meals  will  form  die  best  prescriptiim. 
we  can  lay  down.  Where  we  are  compelled  to  soqiect 
some  organic  impediment  or  other  mischief  about  tht 
he«*t,  small  blee^gs  diat  may  anticipate  the  usual  time 
of  the  return,  camphor,  nitre,  hyoscyamus,  and  whatever 
other  sedative  may  be  found  best  to  agree  with  the  p»> 
tient  and  diminidi  the  rapidity  of  the  circulation,  will  fena 
the  most  rational  medicd  plan  we  can  devise ;  while  tran- 
quillity of  body  and  mind,  an  abstinence  from  all  sti- 
mulant foods,  and  a  r^idar  attention  to  die  state  of  the 
bowels  diould  form  a  standaid  rule  for  the  whcde  tenour 
of  his  life. 

*  Dec.  II.  Amu  i.  Obs.  10.  f  Id.  Dec  u.  Ann.  ▼.  Obe.  58. 
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GENUS   VIL 
SYSPASIA. 

CLONIC  spasm;  diminished  sensibility;  inability 

OF   UTTERANCE. 

Syspasia,  or  syspasis  firom  (rva^au^  "  contraho,  con-   Gkk.vII. 
vello"*',  literally  imports  convulsion  in  the  popular  sense  tha^eneric 
of  the  term,  or,  in  other  words,  clonus  or  agitatory  spasm,  term, 
in  combination  with  a  greater  or  less  degree  of  failure  of 
the  sensation  and  the  understanding.     The  term  seems 
wanted  as  a  generic  name  for  the  three  following  diseases, 
whose  symptoms,  and,  for  the  most  part,  mode  of  treat- 
ment, are  so  accordant,  as  to  establish  the  propriety  of 
linking  them  under  a  common  division : 

1.  SYSPASIA  CONVULSIO.  CONVULSION. 

2.   HYSTERIA.  HYSTERICS. 

3.   EPILEPSIA.  EPILEPSY. 

The  author  has  entered  so  fiilly  into  the  nature  and  Outfint  of 
principle  of  clonic  or  agitatory  spasm  under  the  g&am  ^^^^ 
CLONUS,  that  a  very  few  remarks  will  be  necessary  in  ex-  under 
phuung  the  pathology  of  these  three  species.     They  are  ^^'^"^ 
all  of  them  clonic  spasms,  as  expressed  in  the  definiticm, 
Imt  complicated  with  other  morUd  affections,  and  partico^ 
Inrly  with  those  of  the  two  preceding  genera  :  for  if  we 
combine  dome  or  syntonic  spasm  with  different  modifi- 
cations  of  vertigo  or  syncope  we  shall  produce  the  three 
q^eciee  that  are  now  before  us. 

In  explaining  the  nature  of  clonic  spasm  we  noticed  the 
tendency  there  firequently  exists  when  the  uniformity  of 
the  flow  or  secretion  of  die  sensorial  power  is  once  kiter- 
£Bml  with,  to  altematicms  of  a  hurri^  and  excessive,  as 
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SratiU. 
Conatvwe 


G«g.yiL  wen  at  of  a  restrained  and  dctfcagait  «iip|^9  and  oooae- 

<piently  to  anintennixtiire  of  constrictiTe  or  entastic  i 

with  donic  or  agitatory ,  of  which  palpitataon,  and  ^ 

other  aflections  of  this  kind  afford  penpicooiis  ezanples. 

^1^^^  In  the  diseases  immediately  before  us  the  prooft  of  such  an 

tbeipecies     intermixture  are  still  more  striking ;  for  there  is  not  one 

«^*ppfr-    of  than  Imt  evinces  an  mdon  of  both  de8cripti<His  of  spa»- 

tabtotbe  _.  ..,.11,  ,  ,  I 

genus.         modic  action  m  a  high,  though  not  an  eqoal  degree  of  ve- 
hemence.    In  convulsion-fit  the  two  IoimIs  of  spasm  aie 
nearly  upon  a  balance,  commonly  with  a  retention  of  some 
share  of  both  sentient  and  percipient  power.     In  hysteria 
the  spastic  or  entastic  action,  in  its  sudden  and  transient 
irruptions,  is  more  violent  than  the  clonic,  the  force  exer- 
dsed  at  diis  time  is  enormous,  and  there  is  also,  in  many 
cases,  a  small  retention  of  sensation  and  understanding. 
In  epilepsy  the  clonic  action  is  most  conspicuous,  and  the 
failure  of  the  mental  and  sentient  fiMmlties  generally  com- 
plete. 
JSsSr"      Ofthe««enceafthe„ervou,powerweh..erepeaUdly 
aiiMdy  ad.    Stated  that  we  know  nothing,  for  we  can  trace  it  only  by 
iified  to^    ^^  effects :  but  we  are  compelled  to  conceiveof  itas  afine 
present        Volatile  and  energetic  fluid,  not  existing  out  of  the  animal 
^^         system,  and,  therefore  formed,  and  consequently  secreted, 
mer,  how    1^  8ome  particular  organ  within  it :  which  organ  there 
^^|[?^     can  be  no  difficulty  in  contemplating  as  the  brain  singly, 
with  it        or  the  brain  and  nerves  joindy,  wludi  eonstitnte  only  d^ 
ferent  parts  of  one  common  apparatus.    Admitting,  then, 
Awcr^    the  nervous  power  to  be  a  secreted  fluid,  like  all  other  se- 
heoce  pro-    cretioos,  tiiis  may  be  produced  in  excess  or  in  deficiency, 
f^^.^'    ^  ^  imperfecdy  elaborated,  and,  howeva^  produced,  it 
4eficieocy;    may  be  insularly  oommunicatod  in  its  flow,  as  Well  by  pre- 
dpitadon  as  by  interruption.    The  means  by  which  Aese 
diseased  actions  take  place,  we  have  already  touched  upon; 
and  have  shown  that  tiie  common  causes  are  smnetimes 
mental,  sometimes  mechanical,  sometimes  sjrmpsthetie, 
and  sometime  chemicdi,  as  narcotics  and  other  poisons, 
and  particularly  those  of  repelled  eruptions. 
^2^i        Now  it  is  m  persons  of  reUxed  or  debilitatad  fibves 
synipittiicti(v  that  we  find  these  exciting  causes  chicAy  Operative.  Forai 
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those  of  high  health,  ftdl  vessels,  and  s  finn  ctestitutiMi»  Otir.  ¥IL 

however  the  circulation  may  be  accelerated,  or  the  nervous  ComaiioM 

power  excited,  it  is  rarely  that  we  meet  with  dome  spasms,  >{««»• 

<Mr  indeed,  spasms  of  any  kind :  or,  at  least,  we  meet  with  ^  cfaemi- 

A  far  less  tendency  to  such  abnormities,  than  in  persons  j^^^ 


of  lax  and  debilitated  fil»res,  possessii^,  necessarily,  more 
mobility,  or  ftctUty  oi  being  put  into  new  actions  from  ^^^^^ 
the  very  quality  of  debility  itseK  H^n^  ^^ 

The  common  predisp^ment,  then,  is  weakness,  parti-  common 
cularly  of  the  nervous  qrstem ;  and  the  common  excite-  ^^^^^ 
ment,  irritation.     The  peculiar  effect  must,  however,  be  neif,me- 
modified  by  the  idiosyncrasy  or  peculiarity  of  the  consti-  ^emos 
tution,  or  of  collateral  circumstances,  by  which  it  may  ^rftem :  but 
be  influenced  at  die  time.    And  hence  the  very  exciting  e^^ToMldL 
cause  that  in  one  individual  may  produce  hysteria,  in  fled  by  other 
another  may  produce  epilepsy,  and  in  a  third  the  more  ,tince>i  and 
fiigitive  and  less  impressive  attack  of  syspasia,  as  con-  h«;«t|w 

VuTsion  *.  yedet  b*. 

The  nature  of  the  idiosyncrasy,  cmt,  more  particularly,  of  ^nvM  in 

the  individual  constitution,  is  rarely  within  our  control ;  aivJSi."" 

but  the  collateral  circumstances  are  often  before  us :  they  i^osyn- 

constitute  the  occasional  cause  of  the  disease,  and  should  <^  ''^ 

form  a  promment  pomt  m  our  attention  to  its  progress.  cal  control : 

There  are,  perhaps,  few  more  common  causes  of  weak-  ^  "^^ 

ness  than  over-distended  vessels ;  and  hence  plethora  is  a  drcnm- 


frequent  occasional  cause  of  each  of  the  diseases  belong- 
ing to  the  genus  before  us,  the  species  actually  produced  Orerdif- 
depending,  as  just  observed,  upon  the  influence  of  other  ads  acom- 
circumstances.     Thus,  if  such  plethora .  take  place  in  a  "21^*^*^ 
young  woman  of  eighteen  or  nineteen,  whose  menstrual  Zfa^^^ 
flux  has  been  accidentally  suppressed  ot  retarded,  it  is  ^»  ^  al- 
most probable,  if  an  irregularity  in  the  nervous  system  be  So^r^ 


hereby  excited,  that  such  an  irregularity  will  lead  to  a  fit  ^"J^-r 
of  hysterics  rather  than  to  one  of  convulrion  or  epilepsy,  difierent  dr- 


since  we  shall  find,  as  we  proceed,  that  this  species  of  fj"*^?"?" 
spasm  is  peculiarly  connected  with  an  irritable  and  eqpe-  hyttnksi 
dally  an  orgastic  state  of  the  genital  organs* 

•  Pritcfatnl  on  NerTOui  DiMiNi»  p.  139. 
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IV. 


or  of  cpl- 


orof  con- 
▼uIMon. 

Why  ple- 
thora in  ro- 
bust 
less  fre- 
quently pro- 
duces these 
efiecu. 


(t  person 
ifre- 


Fklhorain 
one  sense  a 
mechanical 
stimulus. 


More  £rect 
mechanical 
stimulants. 


Mental 
causes. 


Why  in  irri- 
table and 
mobile  h^ 
bits  the  tem- 
per as  fidde 
astbcilbrei. 


On  the  contrary,  if  the  plethora  produce  chiefly  a  dis- 
tention of  the  veosels  of  the  brain,  ejalepsy  is  more  likdy 
to  be  the  result ;  in  other  words,  that  form  of  spasmodic 
action  in  which  the  sensation  and  the  intellect  suffer  more 
severely  than  in  either  of  the  others.  While,  if  the  ple- 
thora be  general,  we  have  reason  to  expect  that  the  spas- 
modic effect  will  be  general  also,  or,  in  other  words,  take 
the  form  of  convulsion  in  which  no  single  organ  is  tried 
more  than  another.  Yet  plethora,  in  a  finn  and  vigorous 
firame,  is  seldom  found  to  produce  either  of  these  affec- 
tions, for  the  resistance  of  the  coats  of  the  blood-vessels  is 
here  sufficient  to  counter-balance  the  impetus  of  the  smi- 
guineous  fluid,  and,  consequently,  to  prevent  an  over-dis- 
tention.  And  hence,  again,  we  see  in  what  manner  debi- 
lity becomes  a  remote  or  predisponent  cause  of  the  diseases 
under  our  consideration. 

Plethora  thus  acting  by  over-distention  may  be  regarded 
as  a  mechanical  stimulus,  upon  the  removal  of  which, 
as  upon  the  removal  of  other  mechanical  stimuli,  the  dis- 
ease will  cease.  Venesection  is  the  most  direct  means  c^ 
such  removal ;  but  it  labours  under  the  inconvenience  of 
being  only  a  temporary  remedy.  It  takes  off  the  occasional 
cause,  but  by  adding  to  the  general  debility  it  gives 
strength  to  the  predisposing  cause. 

The  more  direct  mechanical  stimulants  are  sharp-point- 
ed ossifications  formed  in  the  membranes  of  the  brain,  or 
arising  from  the  internal  surface  of  the  cranium ;  splinters 
of  a  fractured  cranium,  or  the  introduction  of  some  wound- 
ing instrument.  The  occasional  causes  resulting  from 
mental  emotions,  we  have  already  been  called  to  notice 
more  than  once;  as  also  to  show  that  while  some  of 
these  appear  to  act  by  instantaneously  exhausting  the 
sensorial  organ  of  its  Uving  principle,  others  operate  l^ 
{^ving  a  check  to  the  sensoral  secretion.  These  modes 
of  action  are  indeed  opposite,  but  the  result,  which  is  a 
depletion  of  the  nervous  apparatus,  is  the  same.  And  as 
in ,  weakly  or  relaxed  habits  there  is  in  evory  organ  a 
greater  mobility,  or  fiuiUty  of  passing  from  one  state  of 
action  to  another,  than  in  die  firm  and  robust,  we  see  also 
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why  the  former  should  be  not  only  more  subject  to  spas-   Om.  VII. 
modic  actions  from  mental  emotion,  but  to  sudden  changes  c^ZttMe 
of  mental  emotion,  and,  consequently,  to  caprice  and  >i«*ins. 
fickleness  of  temper. 


SPECIES  I. 
SYSPASIA  CONVULSIO. 

MUSCULAR     AGITATION     VIOLENT  ;     TEETH   GNASHING ; 
HANDS    FORCIBLY    CLENCHED:    TRANSIENT. 

In  defining  convulsion,  most  of  the  nosologists  repre-    ^^^\^' 
sent  the  fiiculties  of  the  mind  and  the  external  senses  as  Synonymt. 
still  sound  and  unafiected.     Sauvages  says,  ^^  superstite 
in  paroxysmis  animse  fimctionem  exercitio ''.     Vogel  dis- 
tinguishes it,  "  cum  int^ritate  sensuum  *".    Dr.  Cullen  Whether 
is  more  exact  than  either  of  these.     His  words  are,  ^^  ^ 
**  musculorum  contractio  donica  abnormis,  citra  sopo^  during  the 
rem^ ;  "  an  irregular  clonic  contraction  of  the  muscles,  P^**^^^^* 
bordering  on  but  short  of  lethargy  ".     The  influence  of 
the  disease  on  the  sensation  and  perception  vary  consi- 
derably in  difierent  cases,  but  so  far  as  I  have  seen,  the 
sensibility  is  always  in  some  degree  diminished,  and  I  have 
hence  ventured  to  introduce  this  feature  into  the  generic 
definition  as  a  pathognomic  symptom. 

There  are  also  some  other  differences  that  occur  in  the 
character  of  the  disease  in  its  different  attacks,  and  which 
have  been  laid  hold  of  as  the  ground-work  of  very  nu- 
merous subdivisions  by  many  nosologists.  For  these  dif- 
ferences we  cannot  always  account :  but  in  general  they 
will  be  found  to  depend  upon  the  idiosyncrasy,  habit,  or 
stage  of  life  in  which  the  disease  makes  its  appearaitce, 
and  to  give  rise  to  the  following  varieties : 
a  Erratica.  The  convulsion  shifting  irre- 

Migratory  convulsion.  gularly  from  one  part  to 

another. 

vol.  rv.  N  N 
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«  S.  Con- 
vulsio  erra- 
tica. 

Migratoiy 
convulsion. 

/3S.  Con- 
vulsio  uni- 
versalis. 
General 
convulsion. 


yS.Coii. 
Tulsio  re- 
currens. 
Recurrent 
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The    convulsion     attadting 
every  part  simultaneously; 
occasionally  protracted  in 
its  stay. 
The  convulsive  paroxysm  re- 
turning after  intervals  more 
or  less  regular. 
The  convulsion  accompanied 
with  shrieks  or  yells,  but 
without  pain. 
Occurring  during  pregnancy 
or  labour,  usually  with  co- 
ma, and  stertorous  breath- 
ing. 
Occurring    during  infancy; 
preceded  by  twitchings  or 
startings,  and  accompanied 
with  a  blueness  about  the 
eyes  and  upper  lip. 
In  the  FIRST  or  migrato&t  variety,  the  convulsion 
travels,  in  some  instances,  so  completely  from  organ  to 
organ,  and  from  one  set  of  muscles  to  another,  as  to  make 
an  entire  circle. 

In  the  SECOND  or  universal  variety,  the  convulsion 
is  often  accompanied  with  a  peculiar  kind  of  percussion 
or  hammering  of  one  limb  against  another,  or  against 
some  other  part  of  the  body,  resembling  the  malleation 
we  have  already  had  occasion  to  describe,  and  constituting 
the  MALLEATio  of  somc  authors. 

In  the  RECURRENT  VARIETY,  the  intervals  are  often 
very  irregular ;  but  the  ordinary  return,  where  any  thing 
like  a  regular  period  is  established,  is  menstrual  or  lunary. 
To  this,  as  also  to  the  preceding,  many  writers  have  ap^ 
plied  the  name  of  hieronosus  or  morbus  sacer  ;  which 
by  others,  as  we  have  observed  above,  has  been  limited  to 
some  modifications  of  chorea. 

In  the  FOURTH  or  shrieking  variety,  the  muscles 
of  respiration,  and  especially  those  of  the  larynx,  nppevt 
to  be  chiefly  alTected :  and  the  shrill  sounds  or  yeOiag 
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to  whieh  it  gives  rise,  proceed  rather  from  an  involun-   Gw.viL 
tary  motioii  of  these  organs  than  from  any  greater  degree  j  s.'convul- 
of  pain  that  is  sufiPered  under  this  form  than  under  any  sio  ejuians. 
other.  Shrieking 

^     ^  convulsion. 

In  PUERPERAL  CONVULSION,  the  irritation  is  supposed  ,  s.  Convui- 
by  Dr.  Bland  to  derive  no  peculiar  character  from  the  «o  puerp©- 
state  of  the  body  at  the  time.  But  it  is  impossible  to  shut  pu^ni 
our  eyes  to  the  close  and  active  sympathy  which  exists  be-  conTuWon. 
tween  the  sexual  organs  and  the  sensorium,  and  which  is 
peculiarly  striking  in  hysteria ;  nor  to  the  distinctive  sym- 
ptoms which  take  place  in  convulsion  from  this  cause ;  in* 
which  there  is  a  greater  tendency  to  oppression  in  the 
head  than  in  any  other  modification  whatever,  the  breath- 
ing is  stertorous,  and  the  spastic  action  peculiarly  violent; 
insomuch,  that  were  it  not  that  the  head  seemed  first  af- 
fected, we  might  resolve  the  oppression  into  the  vehe- 
mence and  duraticm  of  the  entastic  struggle.  Convulsions 
of  thk  kind  occur  during  pregnancy,  in  the  midst  of  la- 
bour, or  immediately  afterwards :  they  rarely,  however, 
take  place  before  the  sixth  month.     Yet,  if  the  irritation 
were  not  of  a  particular  kind,  we  might  rather  expect  it    "^ 
on  the  first  turgescence  of  the  uterus.    But  we  shall  have 
occasion  to  recur  to  this  subject  under  the  ensuing  Class. 

In  INFANTILE  CONVULSION,  the  mobility  of  the  frame  5  s.  Con- 
is  impressively  conspicuous.     The  clonic  motions  are  ex-  fimtiiis. 
quisitely  rapid,  and  the  fingers  work  and  the  eye-lids  nic-  in&°^if 
titate  with  a  quiver  that  it  is  often  difficult  to  follow  up. 
This  constitutes  the  ecdampsia  of  Sauvages*     In  the 
Bubsequent  stage  of  teething,  as  the  irritative  fibre  is  some- 
what firmer,  the  clonic  vibration  is  rarely  so  rapid.  Ante- 
eedently  to  the  time  of  teething,  the  usual  causes  of  excite- 
ment are  retained  meconium,  flatulency,  and  acrimonious 
food* 

The  ordinary  excitements  of  convulsion,  however,  ope-  Ordinary 
rate  at  aU  periods  of  life.     They  are  often  concealed,  but 
are  those  of  clonic  spasm  generally.     They  consist  not 


*  BMinie8.—De8  Conwlsioos  de  V  Bnftnce,  de  lenr  Caitfe^  et  de  leur 
Trattement,  &c.  8to.  Pant,  1789. 
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unfrequently,  as  we  have  already  observed,  in  pressure  or 
other  irritation,  from  a  deformity  or  some  spicular  node 
within  the  cranium ;  and  are  said  by  Desemarts  *  to  oe- 
cur  most  frequently  in  those  whose  sculls  are  pecidiaily 
large,  or,  in  the  language  of  Morgagni-f,  are  nearly  culMCal 
in  the  occipital  region.  Pressure,  however,  or  congestion 
in  the  brain  from  whatever  cause,  is  an  occasional  source 
of  this  oomplamt  And  hence  convulsion  is  a  frequent  re- 
sult of  severe  fright,  or  any  other  violent  agitation  of  the 
mind.  And,  like  several  of  the  species  we  have  just  no- 
ticed, it  is  a  frequent  result  of  some  sudd^y  su^qpressed 
natural  or  morbid  discharge,  or  suddenly  repdOed  com- 
plaint  a£Pecting  a  remote  organ.  It  hi(s  hence  iqf^eared 
on  suppressed  menstruation,  siq)pres8ed^fiow  (^  milk,  leu- 
corrhoea  or  lochia;  on  suppressed  dysentiery:^,  or  the  sup- 
pressed discharge  from  an  old  ulcer  §.  And  it  has  fid- 
lowed,  in  like  manner,  on  repelled  gout,  exanthema^  and 
cutaneous  eruptions ;  even  on  a  sudden  cure  of  the  itchy 
where  it  has  been  of  long  standing  and  has  formed  a 
chronic  irritation.  The  usual  causes  in  pr^nancy  and 
in&ncy  we  have  noticed  above. 

Convulsions  are  also  frequently  produced  by  many  of 
the  narcotic  poisons  in  a  certain  degtee  of  strei^gth  or  ac- 
tivity, and  a  certain  state  of  the  constitution.  For  if  the 
dose  be  very  large,  or  the  system  much  debilitated  at  the 
time,  the  irritability  will  be  entirely  destroyed,  and  death 
will  <^n  ensue  instantaneously,  without  any  struggle 
whatever.  Thus  the  distilled  water  of  the  leaves  or  ker- 
nels of  the  prunus  Lauro-cerastMy  under  di£fereiit  dr. 
cumstances,  will  produce  both  these  eflfects ;  as  will  also 
the  distilled  water  of  the  kernels  of  various  other  fruits 
possessing  prussic  acid,  as  those  of  the  black  cherry  and 
bitter  almond  tree;  and  hence  the  prussic  acid  itself.  And 
we  may  hereby  understand  the  remark  of  Sir  Hercuka 


*  Journ.  de  Med.  xi.vii.  114. 
f  De  Sed.  et  Caus.  Morfa.  £p.  ix.  9. 
I  HoeAier,  Baldinger  N.  Mag.  B.  yi.  p.  323, 
§  GnieUmaan,  Diss.  Observ.  de  usu  ctculse  Goett*  1788. 
Cur.  Dec.  uu  Ann.  ii.  Obs.  7i. 
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Langriflhe,  that  one  ounce  of  laurel-water  will  occasion   ^^'  ^j'* 
more  violent  and  stronger  convulsions  than  five  or  six  ;s.  Con- 
ounces.    The  dose  rf  this  water  given,  by  way  of  poison,  Y"^  ***" 
to  Skr  Theodosius  Bou^^ton,  was  a  draught  phial  full,  and,  loimntiie 
conseipiently,  about  an  ounce  and  a  half.  The  struggUng  coRTnitWrn. 
fit,  in  this  case,  began  in  a  minute  and  a  half,  or  two  mi- 
nutes, uAer  it  was  swallowed  *;  it  continued  for  about  ten 
minutes,  when  he  expired. 

The  spasmodic  action  produced  by  these  plants  is  chiefly 
donic,  which,  in  eflect,  is  the  ordinary  action  with  which 
life  ceases :  but  there  are  others  that  render  it  of  a  mixed 
diarseter,  the  entastic  alternating  with  the  clonic ;  and 
some  in  which  the  rigid  or  entastic  power  considerably 
predominates,  as  in  the  poisonous  juice  of  the  upas  tiente,  upM  ikatm 
which,  though  with  occasional  relaxations,  fixes  the  muscles 
as  rigidly  as  in  tetanus,  and  continues  the  rigidity  till  the 
patioit  dies. 

In  ordinary  cases,  however,  the  mode  of  attack  and  the  A  paroxTtm 
progress  of  the  paroxysm  exhibit  a  considerable  variation.  cuddenT* 
Sometimes  the  assault  is  sudden  and  without  any  warning,  tometimes 
but  more  generally  there  are  a  few  procursive  indications,  ^recursii^ 
and  especially  in  patients  who  are  subject  to  returns  of  it ;  ngns. 
such  as  a  coldness  in  the  extremities  with  a  dizziness  in  the 
head,  and  floating  spectra  before  the  eyes,  or  a  flatulent 
uneasiness  in  the  bowels,  and  a  tenseness  in  the  left  hypo- 
chondiium.     In  other  cases  the  patient  complains  of  tre- 
monrs  in  diflerent  muscles,  and  a  cold  aura  creeping  up 
the  back  which  makes  him  shiver. 

The  stmirgle  itself  I  have  already  said,  varies  equally  I>i«eno«t«c« 
i.  it.  ertenf  Ld  violence,  «.d  I  may  add  in  its  duration  ^0!'^"^ 
The  muscles  are  alternately  rigid  and  relaxed,  the  teeth 
gnash  and  often  bite  the  tongue,  the  mouth  foams,  the  eye- 
lids open  and  shut  in  perpetual  motion,  or  are  stretched 
upbti  a  fhll  stare,  while  the  protuberant  balls  roll  rapidly 
in  every  direction :  the  whole  face  is  hideously  distorted. 
The  force  exerted  is  enormous,  so  as  frequently  to  shake 

•  Gurney*8  Trial  of  John  DoncUan,  Esq.  for  the  wilful  Murder  of  T.  E.  A. 
Bougbton,  fiart.  folio,  pp.  18,  19. 
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the  entire  room^  and  overpower  the  strength  of  six  or  eight 
attendants.  In  some  instances  it  has  been  so  violent  as 
to  break  a  toothy  and  even  fracture  a  hone  *.  Wh^i  the 
lungs  are  much  oppressed  in  the  course  of  the  contest,  the 
lips,  cheeks,  and  indeed  the  entire  surface,  is  dyed  with  a 
dark  or  purple  hue. 

The  paroxysm  will  sometimes  cease  in  a  few  mimites, 
but  occasionally  lasts  for  hours,  and,  after  a  short  and  un- 
certain period  of  rest,  returns  again  with  as  mudi  vi<deBce 
as  before ;  a  fact  peculiarly  common  to  puerperal  and  in- 
fantile convulsions.  Great  languor  commonly  succeeds ; 
sometimes  head-ache,  vertigo,  aiid  vomiting,  occasionally 
delirium :  but  not  unfirequently,  and  especially  in  infaDts, 
there  are  no  secondary  sjrmptoms  whatever. 

The  treatment  of  convulsion  must  apjdy  to  the  paroxysm 
itself,  and  to  the  state  of  the  constitution  which  gives  a 
tendency  to  its  recurraice. 

If  it  proceed  from  a  narcotic  or  any  other  poison  intro- 
duced into  the  stomach,  much  benefit  may  often  be  ob- 
tained from  the  stomach  syringe,  employed  by  Mr.  Jukes, 
of  which  we  have  given  a  brief  description  in  a  preceding 
volume  f.  If  the  poison  be  in  a  liquid  form,  it  may  hereby 
be  considerably  pumped  up  in  its  essential  state,  while 
the  remainder,  or  the  whole,  if  it  be  a  powder,  may  be 
diluted  and  pumped  up  aft;erwards. 

As  there  is  danger  from  congestion  in  the  brain,  vme- 
section  is,  in  most  cases,  a  good  measure  of  caution,  and, 
in  many  instances,  is  absolutely  necessary :  and  hence, 
where  plethora  has  preceded,  and  has  threatened  to  be- 
come a  cause,  the  disease  has  often  been  prev^ited,  and 
sometimes  effectually  cured,  by  a  spontaneous  hemcMThage 
firom  the  nose,  the  ears,  or  some  other  organ.  But  we  have 
often  had  occasion  to  observe  that,  in  weak  and  relaxed 
habits,  bleeding,  if  frequently  repeated,  increases  the  ten- 
dency to  plethora ;  and,  on  this  account,  how  necessary 
soever  at  the  time,  it  should  be  employed  with  caution, 
and  persevered  in  with  reluctance. 
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Brisk  cathartics  introduced  into  the  stomach,  if  possi*   Owit.  VIL 
Ue,  and  where  this  cannot  be  accomplished,  in  the  form  syvpiuL  * 
of  an  injection,  lower  the  morbid  distension  ahnost  as  ef-  Coovuino. 
fectoally,  and  in  some  instances  directly  remove  from  the  XNAtmait. 
system  the  principal  femes  of  the  complaint  Emetics  are  Cathartics 
of  more  doubtfid  effect :  they  also  may,  occasionally,  carry  ^jj^" 
off  the  actual  cause  of  irritation,  and  by  powerfiiUy  deter-  ^^^^^ . 
mining  to  the  surface,  make  a  favourable  diversion  of  ac- 
tion.    But  in  many  cases  (^debility  they  have  evidently  h*^oft«i 
increased  the  violence  and  prolonged  the  duration  of  the  jurious. 
fit     The  authorities,  however,  in  their  £ivour,  are  nume- 
rous and  highly  respectable.  Le  Preux  *  strcmgly  recom- 
mends them  in  early  it&ncy :  and  Hoefiher  asserts  that 
he  has  found  them  highly  serviceable  where  the  irritation 
proceeded  from  dysentery  f.     Schenck  tells  us  that  he 
employed  them  generally  with  considerable  success,  and 
prc&rred  the  preparations  of  copper,  and  particularly  the 
verdigris,  to  any  other  emetic,  from  their  rajudity.of  ac^ 
tion  J.     Antispasmodics  are  certainly  entitled  to  our  at-  ^^^ 
tendon,  and  often  succeed  in  allaying  the  irregular  com-  oftea  sue- 
motiim.     Those  most  commonly  resorted  to  are  ammonia,  ^^^ 
ether,  musk,  camphor,  and  valerian.     The  empyreumatic  ^^fj^- 
oils,  both  animal  and  vegetable,  seem  to  have  fallen  as 
much  below  their  proper  value  in  the  present  day  as  they  Volatile 
were  once  priaed  above  it.    And  the  same  may  be  ob-  feUds. 
served  of  the  volatile  fetids  generally,  as  fuligo,  assafoe-  Chenopo- 
tida  and  chenopodium  VtUvaria  or  stinking  arach :  the  ^^ 
last  of  which,  however,  under  the  older  name  of  atriplex  Atripiex 
fostidaj  seems  to  have  been  a  &vourite  with  Dr.  Cullen.     *°™^ 

It  is  not  very  easy  to  explain  the  operation  of  antispas-  J**"  '"^. 
modics  of  this  kind.  Dr.  Cullen  refers  it  to  their  volatility 
alone,  and  hence  concludes  that  they  are  useful  in  pro- 
portion as  they  are  volatile :  which  is,  in  fisict,  to  regard 
them  in  the  light  of  stimulants.  But  beyond  this  they 
seem  to  possess  a  sedative  power  which  probably  resides 
in  their  fetor.     Where  flatulency  or  some  other  misaffee- 


*  Diss.  An.  CooTulsionibus  recent  oatoruni  Vomitoria?  Paris,  1766. 
t  BakUng,  N.  Mag.  B.  vi^SSS.  |  liUi.  Obf.  SU. 
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iion  of  the  stomach  is  the  exciting  causC)  as  is  fieqaently 
the  case  in  infiuicy,  after  openii^  the  bowels,  the  warmer, 
carminatives  of  anice,  mint,  ginger,  and  cardamoms  will 
often  be  found  sufficient ;  and  where  these  fiiil,  recourse 
has  been  had  to  opium,  *  hyoscyamus,  belladonna,  and 
sometimes  St.  Ignatius^s  bean,  or  M.  Wedenbei^^s  fa- 
vourite medicine  in  this  disease,  the  extract  of  stramo- 
mum*. 

Cold  and  heat  have  also  been  very  frequently  resorted 
to  as  powerftd  antispasmodics,  and,  in  mmiy  cases,  with 
considerable  success.  Heat  appears  to  act  by  a  double 
power,  and  especially  when  combined  with  moisture,  wiA 
which  it  is  always  most  effectual.  It  both  relaxes  and 
stimulates :  and  is  hence  admirably  calculated  to  harmo^ 
nize  the  two  alternating  and  contending  states  of  a  nuHrbid 
rigidity  and  a  morbid  mobility,  on  which  the  disease  de- 
pends, and  consequently  to  restore  a  healthy  equipoise  ci 
action.  On  this  account  we  find  warm  bathing,  and  eqie- 
cially  in  infimtile  convulsions,  of  great  benefit.  It  ought 
not  to  be  forgotten,  however,  that  both  effects,  as  well  the 
stimulating  as  the  relaxing,  have  a  considerable  tendency 
to  exhaust  and  debilitate,  and  hence  the  warm-bath  must 
not  be  frequently  repeated. 

The  immediate  effect  of  a  sudden  application  of  coldy 
whether  by  a  blast  of  air,  or  by  an  afiusion  of  water,  is  a 
general  shuddering,  a  spasmodic  contracticm  of  the  entire 
skin.  And  hence,  where  cold,  applied  in  this  manner^ 
takes  off  either  clonic  or  entastic  spasm,  it  is  by  a  revul- 
sive power ;  by  a  transfer  of  the  spasmodic  action  from  a 
particular  organ  or  set  of  organs,  to  the  surftce  of  the 
body  generally ;  in  the  same  way  as  bUstering  the  ndgfa- 
bourhood  of  an  inflamed  organ  takes  off  the  primary  in- 
flammation by  a  transfer  of  the  inflammatory  action  to  the 
part  where  the  blister  is  apphed.  If  the  cold  excite  a  ge- 
neral reaction,  and  the  shuddering  be  succeeded  by  a  glow, 
it  becomes  a  direct  and  very  powerftd  tonic :  and  on  both 
these  accounts  is  a  remedy  highly  worth  trying  in  hyste- 


*  DifsertaUo  Medica  de  Stramooii  usA  in  MorMs  ConvuIuTb.  4to.  Upsalise. 
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rics,  coiiTulsionS)  and  even  those  cases  of  epilepsy  in  which   Osv.  VII. 
^  suspicion  of  some  structural  cause  of  irritation  within  gy^'g 
the  cramum  does  not  form  a  bar,  by  prohibiting  every  ConvuWo. 
thing  that  may  increase  the  impetus  of  the  blood.  Trartmenu* 

*  In  the  convulsion-fit  of  infancy,  the  affiision  of  cold-  often  uBrful 
water,  so  far  as  I  have  seen,  may  be  much  oftener  re-  ^"  '^^^ 

,  *  COOYUlSlOIlI. 

sorted  to  with  perfect  safety  than  the  fears  of  mothers 
will  allow ;  and  be  found  much  more  successful  in  a  hot 
dose  unventilated  nursery,  than  the  more  popular  pre- 
scription of  a  warm-bath.  And  where  I  have  not  been 
able  to  proceed  thus  far,  and  the  warm-bath  has  been 
tried  repeatedly  in  viun,  I  have  frequently  succeeded  by  ^«*»*"***'* 
taking  the  little  in&nt  in  my  arms,  and  exposing  him 
naked,  or  nearly  naked,  for  a  few  moments  to  the  air  of 
the  window,  thrown  open  to  allow  it  to  blow  upon  him. 
The  great  diminution  c^  sensibility  which  prevails  at 
such  a  time  prevents  all  danger  of  catching  cold ;  while, 
on  the  contrary,  the  little  patient  is  usually  revived  by 
the  sudden  rush  of  the  external  air,  and  the  fit,  in  many 
cases,  ceases  instantly. 

Cold-bathing,  when  not  prohibited  by  any  other  com-  J^^'^y. 
plaint,  will  also  be  found  a  useftd tonic  in  the  intervals  of  bttLng: 
the  attacks,  and  may  conveniently  be  employed  in  con- 
junction with  internal  medicines  of  the  same  character  *. 
Of  these  the  metallic  salts  and  oxydes  are  chiefly  to  be  ™®^ 
depended  upon,  and  especially  those  of  iron,  copper,  ar- 
senic, silver,  and  zinc.     Zinc  has  had  by  far  the  greatest  ^!^?]j/jj[ 
number  of  advocates,  and  is  generally  supposed  to  have  wImi  ibnm^ 
succeeded  best  in  the  form  of  its  white  oxyde  or  flowers, 
ten  or  twelve  grains  of  which  are  usually  ^ven  to  an  adult 
in  the  course  of  twenty-four  hours.  Mr.  Dugaud  ind-eased 
the  proportion  to  fifteen  grains  f ;  and  Mr.  Bell,  at  length, 
prescribed  not  less  than  ten  grains  at  a  time,  repeated 
three  times  a-day  \.    In  the  hands  of  the  present  author 
zinc  has  proved  more  salutary  in  the  form  of  its  sulphate, 
which  has  not  imfrequently  succeeded  where  the  oxyde 

•  Y.  W.  WedeU  Liber  dc  Morbis  Infismtura.  Cap.  xlii. 

t  Edin.  Med.  Comment,  t.69.  \  Id.  i.  130. 
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has  failed ;  the  usual  proportion  he  has  employed  being 
a  grain  three  times  a-day  given  in  the  emulsion  of  bitter 
almonds.  Where  silver  has  been  made  choice  of,  the 
usual  preparation  has  been  its  nitrate,  and  the  dose  has 
begun  with  a  grain  given  four  or  five  times  a-day  in  the 
shape  of  a  pill,  and  gradually  increased  to  eight  or  ten 
grains,  or  as  much  as  the  patient^s  stomach  will  bear. 

The  virtue  of  all  these,  however,  seem  considerably  im- 
proved by  a  combination  with  camphor,  which  has  often 
been  found  advantageous  even  alone.  ^'  In  spasmodic,  or 
convulsive  affections,^  says  Dr.  Cullen,  *^  it  has  be^i  of 
service,  and  even  in  epilepsy  it  has  been  useM.  I  have 
not  indeed  known  an  epilepsy  entirely  curedby  camphor 
alone ;  but  I  have  had  several  instances  of  a  paroxysm, 
which  was  expected  in  the  course  of  a  night,  prevented  by 
a  dose  of  camphor  exhibited  at  bed-time ;  and  even  this 
when  the  camphor  was  given  alone ;  but  it  has  been  espe- 
cially usefid  when  given  with  a  dose  of  cuprum  ammo- 
niacum,  or  white  vitriol,  or  of  the  flowers  of  rinc*'^ 

The  vegetable  tonics  are  little  to  be  depended  upon. 
The  bark  reoomm^ided  by  Dr.  Home,  Sumeire,  and 
many  other  distinguished  writers,  is  rarely  of  use  except 
where  the  paroxysm  is  periodical:  and  the  cardamine 
pratensis  (lady-smock),  sempervivum  iectarum  (house- 
leek),  and  viscus  quemtM  (missletoe)  are  hardly  worthy 
of  notice  in  the  present  day,  notwithstanding  the  specific 
virtues  they  were  supposed  to  possess  formerly.  The  car- 
damine, the  triaiiiQpm  srsfov  of  Dioscorides,  is  of  ancient 
celebrity,  and  in  modem  times  has  been  warmly  extolled 
by  the  commanding  authorities  of  Mr.  Ray,  Sir  Oeoige 
Baker,  and  Dr.  Home ;  the  second  of  whom,  as  was  no- 
ticed under  the  head  of  chorea,  declares  himself  to  have 
succeeded  in  its  use,  not  only  in  cases  of  convulsion,  but  of 
all  clonic  spasms  whatever,  and  this,  too,  when  almost 
every  other  medicine  had  failed  f. 

The  house-leek  was  employed  in  the  f<»m  of  an  ex- 

*  Medical  Transactions.  Vol.  l  Art.  xix. 

t   Auserl.  Abhandlundlung.  far  PracU  Aerxte.  B.  x.  13. 
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pressed  juice  intermixed  with  an  equal  quantity  of  spirit    ^™-  ^^^* 
of  wine  which  gives  a  white  coagulum  resembling  creme  SyspasU 
of  fine  pomatum,  that  has  a  weak  but  penetrating  taste^  c^"^"}*!**' 
and  was  supposed,  from  its  ready  evaporation,  to  contain  Treatmeni. 
a  considerable    portion  of  volatile  alkaline  salt.     Pere- 
boom  *   applauds  its  tonic  and  antispasmodic  virtues  in 
this  state,  and  for  frirther  instances  of  its  fancied  power 
the  reader  may  consult  the  German  Journals  of  Natural 
Curiosities.     The  missletoe  has  rarely  been  employed  in  ^iicus 

__.__•'         _         ,  ^      t_      quemus,  or 

our  own  country,  except  by  Dr.  Home,  who  thought  ne  misiletoe. 
fiound  it  serviceable ;  though  it  is  chiefly  indebted  for  its 
fame  as  a  specific  in  convulsions,  to  the  practice  and 
writings  of  Colbatch  f.     It  has  been  given  in  powder, 
inAision,  and  extract. 


SPECIES  11. 
SYSPASIA  HYSTERIA. 

CONVULSIVE  STRUGGLING,  ALTEENATELY  REMITTING, 
AND  exacerbating;  RUMBLING  IN  THE  BOWELS; 
SENSE  OF  suffocation;  drowsiness;  urine  CO- 
PIOUS AND  LIMPID  ;    TEMPER  FICKLE. 

Hysteria,  from  u<rrepa^  **  the  uterus  or  vulva  %  or  more  Gkn.  VIL 
correctly  "viscus  posterius  vel  inferius^  evidently  im-  ori^o?* 
ported  in  an  early  period  of  medical  science,  some  mis-  generic 
affection  of  the  womb  or  other  sexual  organ :  and  hence  *' 
hysteria,  among  the  Greeks  and  Romans,  was  also  a  term 
by  which  female  midwives  were  denominated,  or  those 
who  especially  attended  to  affections  of  the  hysteria  or 


term. 


•  N.  ActCur.  vii.0b«.4w 

f  See  also  Diss,  sur  la  Ooi  de  Chdne^  Remdde  Spkifique  pour  les  Maladies 
CoDfulMrcs.   F^  1719. 
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womb.     The  Latin  term  uterus,  although  it  approaches . 
it  in  sense  and  sound,  is  altogether  of  a  different  origin. 
For  this  has  a  direct  reference  to  the  use  and  figure  of 
the  uterus  as  a  single  organ,  and  is  an  immediate  deriva- 
tion from  uteTf  a  bag  or  bottle. 

With  a  morbid  condition  of  this  organ,  indeed,  hysteria 
is  in  many  instances  very  closely  connected,  though  it  is  ^ 
going  too  far  to  say  that  it  is  always  dependent  upon  such 
condition:  for  we  meet  with  instances  occasionally  in 
which  no  possible  connexion  can  be  traced  between  the 
disease  and  the  organ ;  and  sometimes  witness  it  in  males 
as  decidedly  as  in  females.  It  has  been  contended  by 
various  writers,  that  in  this  last  case,  the  disease  ought 
to  be  called  hypochondrism,  the  hypochondrias  of  the 
present  work ;  and  that  hysteria  and  hypochondrias  are 
merely  modifications  of  a  common  complaint.  Nothing 
however,  can  be  more  erroneous.  These  two  diseases  have 
often  a  few  similar  symptoms,  and  more  particularly  those 
of  dyspepsy ;  but  they  are  strictly  distinct  maladies,  and 
are  characterised  by  signs  that  are  peculiarly  their  own. 
The  convulsive  struggling  paroxysms,  the  sense  of  a  suf- 
focating ball  in  the  throat,  the  fickleness  of  temper,  and 
the  copious  and  limpid  urine,  which  are  pathognomic  to 
hysteria,  have  no  necessary  connexion  with  hypochon- 
drias, and  are  never  found  in  this  disease  when  strictly 
simple  and  idiopathic.  While,  on  the  contrary,  the  sad 
and  sullen  countenance,  the  dejected  spirits,  and  gloomy 
ideas  that  characteristically  mark  h}rpochondria8,  have  as 
little  necessary  connexion  with  hysteria,  and  are  in  direct 
opposition  to  its  ordinary  course.  Hysteria  is  strictly  a 
corporeal  disease,  hypochondrias  a  mental,  though  it  com- 
monly originates  in  corporeal  organs,  but  organs  that  have 
a  peculiar  influence  upon  the  mental  faculties,  and  has 
not  established  itself  till  these  participate  in  the  morbid 
action.  Hysteria  is  a  disease  of  the  irritative  fibres,  hy- 
pochondrias of  the  sentient :  Hysteria  is  a  disease  of  early 
life,  hypochondrias  of  a  later  period.  Both,  however, 
are  diseases  of  a  highly  nervous  or  excitable  temperament, 
and,  as  such,  may  co-exist  in  the  same  individual :  but  so 
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also  may  vertigo  or  cephalaea  with  either  of  them ;  which  Gem.  vir. 

would  nevertheless  continue  to  be  regarded  as  distinct  ^ys^^ 

diseases,  notwithstanding  such  an  incidental  conjunction.  Hysteria. 
And  hence  Mieg*.  and  various  other  established  wri-     y**®"*^ 

-  ii.-i  .  Ill  Hence  the 

ters  J  upon  the  subject  have  not  incorrectly,  though  pc^-  hysteria 
haps  unnecessarily,  treated  of  the  disorder  beftre  us  under  m«scuiii» 

1  ^•••/»         -I  lA-ii  •!  .      ofMiegas 

the  two  divisions  oi  male  and  female  hysteria,  hysteria  distinguish- 
virorum,  or  masctUinay  and  hysteria  faeminina.     Swe-  ^  ^^^  **• 
diaur,  who  affirms  that  man  may  labour  under,  the  hys- 
teric passion  as  well  as  women,  arranges  this  and  hypo- 
chondrism  as  distinct  species  of  a  common  genus,  to  HypeHd- 
which,  with  his  extravagant  fondness  for  long  Greek  terms,  "^.^'^ 
he  has  given  the  name  of  hyperkinesia. 

Hysteria,  like  all  other  clonic  affections,  shows  itself  KfeMd*^ 
most  frequently  in  moUle  and  irritable  temperaments,  and  tempera- 
particularly  during  that  period  of  life  in  which  irritability  J[SScV  hyi- 
is  at  its  highest  tide,  as  from  the  age  of  puberty  to  that  tena  mostly 
of  thirty-five  years,  seldom  appearing  before  the  former,  *'^*V. 
and  rardy  after  the  latter  of  these  terms.     The  common  ^,^. 
occasional  causes  of  convulsion,  which  we  have  already 
described,  are  also  those  of  hysteria ;  and  hence,  acrimo- 
nies of  the  stomach,  or  other  abdominal  organs,  mental 
emotions,  plethora,  and  particularly  turgescence  of  the  sex- 
ual region,  are  among  the  most  firequent ;  on  which  account, 
we  are  told  by  Forestus^,  and  Zacutus  Lusitanus§,  ^hat 
one  of  the  mostvommon  causes  of  hysteria  in  males  is  a  re- 
tention of  semen,  as  one  of  its  surest  cures  is  an  excretion. 

As  every  thing,  moreover,  that  disturbs  the  uniform 
current  of  the  nervous  fluid,  or  the  ordinary  diameter  of 
the  blood-vessels  or  cavity  of  the  heart,  becomes  a  power- 
ful irritant,  we  may  also  see  why  this  disease  should  occur 
on  debilitating,  and  especially  sudden  evacuations,  and  be 
at  no  loss  to  account  for  its  appearing  on  excessive  as  well 
as  on  suppressed  menstruation,  and  consequently  in  leu- 

*  Bpistobe  ad  Hallerum  scriptse,  No.  t. 

f  Eph.  Nat.  Cur.  Dec  u.  Ami.  iv.  Obs.  18,  61.  Traite  Nouveau  de  M^- 
cine,  &c.  lions,  1684. 

\  Obsenr.  et  Curat.  Medic.  Libr.  xxviu.  Ob9.  29,  33. 
§  De  Praxi  Admirand^  Libr.  ii.  Obs.  85. 
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corrhoea.  And  as  the  sexual  organs  lose  much  of  dieur- 
orgasm  during  the  period  of  parturition,  we  may  also  see 
why  the  disease  should  attack  barren  rather  than  breeding 
women,  particularly  young  widows,  who  are  cut  off  firom 
the  means  of  exhaustion  they  formerly  enjoyed ;  and,  more 
especially  still,  those  who  are  <K)nstitutionally  inclined  to 
that  morbid  salacity,  which  has  often  been  called  nym- 
phomania, and,  in  the  present  work,  will  be  found  under 
the  genus  lagnesis. 

I  have  already  endeavoured  to  show  by  what  m^ans,  in 
a  habit  of  great  nervous  irritability,  both  clonic  and  en« 
tastic  or  rigid  spasms  are  produced ;  and  the  disposition 
there  frequently  exists  for  them  to  pass  into  each  other 
or  to  alternate  in  rapid  succession.  And  we  have  siao 
seen  that  the  former  is  most  predominant  in  laxer,  and 
more  mobile,  and  the  latter  in  firmer  and  more  vigorous 
constitutions.  There  is  no  frame,  however,  that  may  not 
become  a  prey  to  spasmodic  action  of  some  kind  or  other, 
and  hence,  there  is  no  frame  that  may  not  become  a  prey,- 
under  particular  circumstances,  to  the  species  of  spasmodic 
action  we  are  now  describing.  These  circumstances  are 
very  generally  concealed  from  us ;  but  we  uniformly  per- 
ceive that  the  rule  we  have  now  adverted  to  holds  true ; 
and  that  the  hysteric  spasms  will  assume  more  or  less  of 
a  clonic,  or  of  a  spastic  character,  in  proportion  as  the  in^ 
dividual  is  of  a  more  relaxed  or  a  more*  vigorous  make. 
And  hence  the  most  violent,  though  the  least  ccnmnon, 
instances  of  hysteric  struggle  Aat  occur  to  us,  are  in 
young  women  of  the  most  robust  and  masculine  consti- 
tution. 

The  paroxysm  often  takes  place  without  any  previous 
warning  or  manifest  excitement  whatever,  and  especially 
where  it  has  established  itself  by  a  frequency  of  reeur>. 
rence.  Occasionally,  however,  we  have  a  few  precursive 
signs  which  rarely  show  themselves  in  viun :  as  a  sensed 
nausea  or  sickness,  flatulency,  palpitation  of  ^e  heart, 
depression  al  spirits,  and  sudden  bursts  of  tears  without 
any  assignable  cauae,  showing  a  disturbance  in  the  secre- 
tion, or  distribution  of  the  nervous  power.     The  fit  soon 
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succeeds  with  a  coldness  and  shivering  over  the  whole    Gkh.  vu. 
body,  a  quick  fluttering  pulse,  and  an  acute  feeling  of  Sylp^  * 
pain  in  the  head  as  though  a  nail  were  driven  into  it  The  Hysteria, 
flatulency  from  the  stomach  or  colon  rises  in  the  sensation     ^^"^^^ 
of  a  suffocating  ball  into  the  throat,  and  forms  what  is  ment  and 
known  by  the  name  of  globus  hystericus.  The  convulsive  progr«««  of 
struggle  now  commences,  which  in  women  of  very  mobile 
fibres  is  sometimes  very  feeble,  the  relaxant  alternations 
prevailing  over  the  contractile:  but  in  other  cases  is  pro^ 
digiously  violent,  evincing  during  the  contractions  a  rigi- 
dity as  firm  as  in  tetanus,  and  a  force  that  overcomes  all 
opposition.     The  trunk  of  the  body  is  twisted  backward 
and  forward,  the  limbs  are  variously  agitated,  and  the  fists 
are  closed  so  firmly  that  it  is  difficult,  if  not  impossible,  to 
open  the  fingers;  and  the  breast  is  violently  and  spasmo- 
dically beaten.  An  equal  spasm  takes  place  in  the  sphinc-  Sphincter 
ter  ani ;  so  that  it  is  often  found  impracticable  to  introduce  ^^^^ 
a  clyster  pipe;  and  the  urine  discharged,  though  copious,  ousiy  con. 
is  colourless.     The  muscles  of  the  chest  and  trachea  are  *"***^ 
agitated  in  every  way,  and  hence,  there  is  an  involimtary 
utterance  of  shrieks,  screams,  laughing,  and  crying,  ac-  Whence 
c(Hrding  to  the  direction  the  spasm  takes,  sometimes  accom-  ^r^ 
panied  with,  or  succeeded  by  a  most  obstinate  and  distress-  and  fiu  of 
ing  fit  of  hiccough.     When  the  fit  ceases  the  patient  ap-  JSJ^^i,. 
pears  to  be  quite  spent,  and  lies  stupid  and  apparently 
lifeless.    Yet  in  an  hour  or  two,  or  otten  much  less,  she  J®^°*^" 
perfectly  recovers  her  str^igth,  and  has  no  other  feeling  ymu 
that  that  of  a  general  soreness,  and  pc^'haps  some  degree 
of  pain  in  the  head.     It  is  rarely,  indeed,  that  an  hysteric 
fit  becomes  dangerous;  though  it  has  in  a  few  instances 
terminated  in  epilepsy  or  insanity. 

The  definition  asserts  that  the  temper  is  fickle;  this  is  ^^'J^n*^ 
not  to  be  wondered  at;  for,  in  the  hysteric  temperament,  howao- 
the  irregular  and  clonic  flow  of  the  irritative  fluid  is  com*  «>«"*»*  fi*- 
municated,  by  sympathy,  to  all  the  sensorial  fluids:  and 
in  consequence  the  mind  is  as  unsteady  as  the  muscles: 
**  and  from  hence,'*  observes  the  sagacious  Burton,  who  I>e»cription 
has  painted  strongly,  but  from  the  life,  ^^  proceed  a  brutbh  tenc  temT 
kind  (^dotage,  thmblesome  deep^  terrible  dreams,  a  fool-  penment 
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ish  kind  of  bashiulness  in  some,  penrerse  conceits  and  opi- 
nions, dejection  of  mind,  much  discontent,  preposterous 
judgement.  They  are  apt  to  loathe^  dislike,  disdain,  to  be 
weary  of  CTery  object.  Each  thing  abnost  is  tedious  to 
them.  They  pine  away,  Toid  of  counsel,  apt  to  weep,  and 
tremble,  timorous,  fearful,  sad,  and  out  of  all  hopes  of 
better  fortunes.  They  take  delight  in  doing  nothing  for 
the  time,  but  Iotc  to  be  alone  and  solitary,  though  thi^ 
does  them  more  harm.  And  thus  they  are  aiFected  so  long 
as  this  Tapour  lasteth ;  but  by  and  by  they  are  as  pleasant 
and  merry  as  ever  they  were  in  their  lives;  they  sing,  dis- 
course, and  laugh  in  any  good  company,  upon  all  occa- 
sions. And  so  by  fits  it  takes  them  now  and  then,  except 
the  malady  be  inveterate,  taid  then  it  is  more  frequent, 
vehement,  and  continuate.  Many  of  them  cannot  tell  how 
to  express  themselves  in  words,  how  it  holds  them,  what 
ails  them.  You  cannot  understand  them,  or  well  tell  what 
to  make  of  their  sayings.""* 

The  mode  of  treatment  bears  so  close  a  resemblance  to 
that  for  the  preceding  species  that  it  will  be  unnecessary 
to  enlarge  upon  it.  Pungent  Applications  may  be  applied 
to  the  nostrils,  or  round  the  temples,  or  the  face  and  neck 
may  be  sprinkled  or  dashed  with  cold  water  during  the 
paroxysm,  and  warmth  and  the  firiction  of  the  hand  be 
allied  to  the  feet.  The  peristaltic  action  of  the  bowels 
should  be  increased,  which  cnn  only  be  done  by  stimulant 
and  cathartic  injections,  if  the  contraction  of  the  sphincter 
ani  wiU  allow  them  to  pass. 

Our  chief  attention,  however,  should  be  directed  to 
the  intervals.  And  here  the  first  recommendation  is,  se^ 
dulously  to  avoid  every  remote  or  exciting  cause.  K  the 
menstruation  be  in  a  morbid  state,  this  must  be  corrected 
as  soon  as  may  be,  concerning  which,  however,  we  shall 
have  to  speak  in  the  ensuing  class.  If  plethora  be  a  strik- 
ing qrmptom,  the  lancet  should  be  appUed  to.  In  robust 
and  vigorous  habits  we  may  bleed  fireely  and  have  nothing 
to  fear,  but  in  loose  and  relaxed  constitutions  far  more 


♦  Anat.  of  Melancholy.  Part  i.  Sec.  ia,  2,  A, 
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caudon  is  necessary,  as  has  been  already  explained  under    ^'  ^^ 

CONVULSIO.  ^  Sytpasia 

In  this  last  state  of  body  tonics  should  also  be  had  re-  S^[!!^ 
course  to,  and  many  of  the  warmer  sedatives  and  antispas-  Xonici,  *«>. 
modics  as  assafoetida,  camphor,  most  of  the  verticillate  matica,  and 
plants,  and  cqeput,  which  was  a  favourite  remedy  with  ^^^^*^**' 
Mieg*.  Valerian  has  often  proved  serviceable,  but  is  rare-  Tnatmcnt. 
ly  prescribed  in  sufficient  quantity  to  produce  any  good 
effect.    ^^  It  seems,^  says  Dr.  Cullen,  ^^  to  be  most  useful 
when  given  in  substance  and  in  larger  doses.     I  have 
never  found  much  benefit  from  the  inftisionin  water  f.^^ 
The  ammoniated  tincture  of  the  London  Coll^^,  how- 
ever, is  an  excellent  form:  but  even  here  the  quantity  of 
the  root  employed  should  be  double  what  is  prescribed. 
The  cinchona  may  be  usefully  united  with  valerian,  but 
does  not  seem  to  be  of  much  benefit  in  this  disease  by  itself. 

Opium  is  a  doubtftd  remedy :  where  die  precursive  signs 
are  clear  it  will  often  allay  the  irritation,  and  thus  prove 
of  great  value.  But  it  so  frequently  produces  head-ache, 
and  adds  to  the  constipation,  diat  it  is  rarely  trusted  to  in 
the  present  day.  When  res(»rted  to,  it  is  best  combined 
with  camphor. 

Where  the  disease  occurs  in  the  bloom  of  life,  and 
there  is  reason  to  apprehend  the  ordinary  orgacnn  of  this 
age  to  be  in  excess,  thesurest  remedy  is  a  happy  marriage. 

*  Epist.  ad  Haller.  ut  suprii  No.  v.        f  Mat.  Med.  Ft^  n.  Cb.  jul 
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SPECIES  III. 
SYSPASIA  EPILEPSIA. 

SPASMODIC   AGITATION   AND    DISTORTION,    CHIEFLY   OF 
THE    MUSCLES    OF    THE    FACE,     WITHOUT     SENSATION 

om  consciousness;    recurring  at  periods  morr 

OR    LESS    regular. 

Gsw.  VII.  The  Greek  physiciiuis  gave  the  name  of  epilepsy,  from 
O^Snofic  ^Ti^M^^ivA^Wj  to  tbfi  present  disease  from  its  "  sudden 
generic  term,  seisure  or  invasion,*"  which  is  its  direct  import:  and  as  the 
violence  of  passion  or  mental  emotion,  to  which  the  Ro- 
man people  were  accustomed  to  be  worked  up  in  their  co- 
MiTiA,  or  popular  ass^oibEes,  from  the  harangues  of  their 
demagogues,  was  one  of  the  most  common  exciting  causes, 
it  was  among  the  latter  denominated  morbus  comitialis; 
in  the  popular  language  of  our  own  day  '^  Electioneering 
BytheLa-    disease,^  in  reference  to  the  time  and  occasion  in  which  it 
mor^»^    most  frequently  occurred ;  or,  according  to  Seneca,  because 
■itiaUa,  and  whenever  the  disease  appeared  the  comitia  were  instantly 
^y*  broken  up*.   There  are  many  other  names,  also,  by  whidi 

epilepsy  was  distinguished  in  former  times,  but  it  is  unne- 
cessary to  recount  them. 
Pathology  to      The  general  pathology  of  the  two  preceding  species,  and 
firom^tSTof  ^^^  *"^  ^^^^^  given  at  some  length  under  the  genua 
the  two  pre-  CLONUS,  will  apply  to  the  present :  but  it  is  obvious  fit)m 
^^^^        the  symptoms  that  the  muscular  power,  commonly  speak- 
ing, though  not  always,  is  affected  to  a  less  extent,  and  the 
sentient  and  intellectual  to  a  much  greater;  and  conse- 
quently that  the  irritative  fibres  sufier  in  a  smaller  d^ree 
than  the  sensific  and  percipient. 

♦  Dt  Irii,  HI.  7. 
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Bef<»eire  enter  iipon  the  history  of  Ae  disease  it  will  be  '^>w-  VH. 
eotfveiiient  to  remaric  that»  from  the  di£fereiit  modificitioiis  syspMu  ' 
under  which  it  shows  itself,  it  .has  been  soUtvided  hy  Bpikpsa. 
many  nosol(q;ists  into  very  muoerotes  varieties,  but  that  pSu^^rick- 
the  whole  may  be  reduced  to  the  following:  n«fc 

aCerebralis.  Attacking  abruptly  without 

Cerebral  Epilepsy.  any evidentexcitement,  ex- 

cept, in  a  few  instances,  a 
slight  giddiness.  In  this 
case  the  predisposing  cause 
is  external  violence  or  some 
internal  injtiry,  mirfdrma- 
tion  or  disease  of  the  head 
fi  Comitata.  Catenating  with  some  morbid 

Cat^iating  Epilepsy.  action  of  a  remote  part, 

witii  the  sense  of  a  cold  va- 
pour ascending  from  it  to 
the  head,  or  some  other 
precursive  sign. 
^  Complicata.  Thelimbsfixedand  rigid  with 

Complicate  E^nlepsy.  clonic  i^tation  of  particu- 

lar organs. 
The  causes  of  epilepsy,  like  those  of  the  two  preceding  CausMmen. 
fi^>ecie8,  may  be  mental  or  corporeal :  but  to  produce  this  JlJjSf  *^' 
Miher  than  either  of  the  others  there  must  be  a  peculiar 
diathesis,  which  seems  to  depend  upon  the  state  of  the 
nervous  orgati.  Where  this  exists  almost  any  of  the  pas- 
sions or  mei^tal  emotions,  when  violently  agitated,  have 
been  found  sufficient  to  occasion  a  paroxysm,  as  anger, 
grief,  fr^ht,  consternation ;  of  all  which  the  records  of  me- 
-dlicine  fl(ffi>rd  abundant  examples.  In  a  like  diathesis  any 
kind  of  corporeal  irritability  will  often  become  an  exciting 
aai»e>  wheiher  more  or  len  remote  from  the  head  itself; 
and  particularly  where  it  is  productive  of  a  preternatural 
flow  of  blood  into  the  vessels  of  the  brain.  Thus  an  irri- 
tability in  the  ear  from  im  inflammation,  abseess,  or  scmie 
-insei^  or  other  foreign  substance  that  has  accidentally  en- 
tered into  it,  or  the  sudden  suppression  of  a  discharge  to 

o  o2 
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Gek.  VII.   which  it  has  been  subject,  has  in  various  instances  pro- 
Spic;!!!.    duced  epikpgy*.   Hildanus-f*  mentions  a  case  in  which  it 
Epiieptia.      followed  upon  a  considerable  degree  of  irritation  excited 
Epiiqwy.      }Q  lY^Q  s9me  organ  by  the  accidental  introduction  of  a  small 
sickoeM.       piece  of  glass*     In  like  manner,  an  irritable  state  of  the 
stomach,  or  intestines,  or  the  liver,  from  chronic  inflam- 
mation, debility,  worms,  or  the  presence  of  substances  that 
do  not  naturally  belong  to  it,  has  proved  a  firequent  origin. 
Bartholine  gives  an  instance  in  which  it  supervened  upon 
swallowing  pieces  of  glass  I ;  and  Widenfield  another  upon 
swallowing  a  needle  §.     Confirmed  drtmkards  are  pecu- 
liarly subject  to  this  complaint, 
lake  hyite-        Particular  affections  of  the  uterus  are,  in  like  manner, 
du«/Syi     an  occasional  source  of  epilepsy,  as  well  as  of  hysteria: 
TJh**  *****  ^^'^  sometimes  the  latter  has  run  into  the  former,  where 
inipeiuleptic  the  epileptic  diathesis  has  predominated.  What  this  dia- 
^J^*^       thesis  consists  in  it  is  difficult  to  determine,  for  it  gives  no 
such  A  dia^     external  signs :  and  hence  Dr.  Fritchard  seems  to  doubt 
thtfis  exift?  j^g  existence|| :  but  it  is  otherwise  no  easy  matter  to  de- 
termine why  a  like  irritation  in  the  uterus  should  in  one 
woman  produce  hysteria  or  convulsions,  and  in  another 
epilepsy;  examples  ofwhich  last  occur  very  numerously  in 
all  the  medical  collections  of  cases^.  Menostation  or  a  sup- 
pression or  retention  of  the  menstrual  flux  is,  perhaps,  the 
most  common  of  this  class  of  causes:  and  we  may  hence 
see,  why  it  should  occasionally  be  excited  by  a  suj^ression 
of  the  lochial  discharge.     A  sudden  suppression,  indeed^ 
of  discharges  of  almost  every  kind  natur^  or  morbid,  of. 
long  continuance  in  an  irritable  habit,  has,  occasionally 
proved  a  sufficient  source  of  excitemadt.    And  hence,  it 
has  followed  upon  restraining  too  abaruptly  a  chronic  di«> 


•  Hornttog,  Cista.  p.  894,  Demcrdtene^  De  U  Conseilfore  in  Diss,  de 
Audita.  Ultraj.  1710. 

f  Fabr.  Hildan.  Cent  i.  Obs.  4.        f  Hist.  Anat.  Cent.  t.  Hist.  €6. 

§  Diss.  Obs.  Med.  Triga.GoetL  1768.  ||  OnNervoiisDi8eases,p.95,I82& 

f  Moranusy  Apologia  de  Kpilepsii  Hyiteridl,  Orthes.  10S6.  4to.  Schulze. 
Diss.  Casds  Hysterico-epileptici  Resolutio.  HiL  1736.  fiickmeycr  Diss,  dt- 
Epilepsii  UterinfL  Ultny.  1638. 
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rrhcEa*,  or  an  habitual  hemorrhage  from  the  nostrils-f*,    ^^  V^L 
or  the  hemorrhoidal  vessels.  Sy«JLii 

Hence,  also,  repelled  gout  has  been  a  cause,  and  still  ^Plh*^ 
more  generally  repelled  eruptions,  and  exanthems,  as  itch,  FaiUng  sick, 
various  species  of  ecpyesis,  smi|U-pox,  and  in  one  instance  "*"• 
miliaria  §.  Sometimes  it  has  occurred  with  the  regular  flow 
of  the  menses,  ai^d  been  re-excited  by  every  periodical 
return:  for  where  the  peculiar  diathesis  exists,  the  slight- 
est stimulus  is  often  siirffident  to  call  forth  the  disease.   In 
the  case  before  us,  however,  the  periodical  discharge  is 
usually  accompanied  with  pain  in  the  loins,  or  other  local 
distress,  as  has  been  justly  observed  by  Professor  Osian- 
der(|. 

Yet  the  most  frequent  cause  of  epilepsy  is  seated  in  the  P****- 
head  itself:  and  has  been  found  on  post-obit  examinations  most  fre- 
to  consist  in  some  morbid  structure  or  secretion  in  the  ^S^'tb'^*" 
bones,  tunics;  or  substance  of  this  organ,  as  tubercles,  ex-  head, 
ostoscs,  caries,  apostems,  natural  misconstruction  of  the 
whole,  or  of  particular  parts,  injuries  from  external  vio- 
lence, loose,  calcareous  earth,  hydatids,  pus,  ichor,  and 
other  diseased  fluids.     Of  these,  some  are  predisponent, 
others  occasional  causes;   the  former  of  which  will  often 
continue  inactive  for  a  long  period  of  time,  and,  as  we 
have  already  observed,  appertain  chiefly  to  the  first  or 
cerebral  variety.     It  has  been  observed,  also,  that  in  this 
modification  the  disease  ofkn  makes  its  attack  suddenly, 
and  without  any  mantfest  exciting  cause.     Yet  there  can 
be  little  doubt  that  in  every  instance  some  occasional 
cause  does  exist,  though  from  its  acting  upon  a  mor- 
bid part  of  an  organ  that  lies  beyond  our  research  it  en- 
tirely eludes  all  nodce.     The  organ  chiefly  affected,  as  lylS^y* 
$ippeBie  from  the  numerous  and  deUcate  di/ssections  of  M. 
Weniel,  is  the  cerebellum.     He  tells  us,  indeed,  that  he 


•  Eph.  Nat.  Cur.  Dec.  l  Obs.  88.         f  Hagendorn,  Cent  i.  Obs.  Sa 

I  Riedlui,  lin.  Med.  1695.  p.  454. 

§  Baraillon,  Hist  de  TAcap.  Royale  de  Med.  ad  1776.  p.  220. 

II  Uber  die  Kntwicklungi-krankheiten  in  den  BlUtben  jabren  des  wei^hen 
Geachlechta.  Thcil.  I.  58.  Gotting.  1817. 
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OKir«  VII.  never  opened  the  body  of  a  single  epfleptic  pi^ent  in 
^!!^^^  which  he  did  not  find  the  cerebellum  diseased  in  some  way 
Epitepsfd.  or  other  *.  But  then  Dr.  Front,  who  examined  the  bodies 
f^lf^'  of  numeroQs  epileptics  in  the  hospitals  of  Paris,  tells  ud 
sickness.  ike  same  respecting  the  existence  of  worms  in  the  intes- 
ApDeminces  tines  "f* ;  while  "  it  is  proper  to  remark,'^  observes  Dr. 
ondisBccuon  q^j^  j^^  ^^  ^^^^  ^^  Epilepsy,  published  since  the  first 

edition  of  the  present  work,  *^  that  in  some  instances,  af- 
ter this  disorder,  no  marks  of  disease  whatever  could  be 
found  within  the  cranium,  the  thorax,  the  abdomen,  or 
any  other  part  of  the  body.**"  J     So  that,  however  curious 
in  themselves,  it  is  only  in  a  few  cases  such  morbid  ap- 
pearances can  be  turned  to  any  account ;  while  some  of 
tbem  may  occasionally,  perhaps,  be  effects  of  the  disease 
rather  tlnn  its  causes.     Dr.  Lobenstein-Lobel,  however^ 
thinks  that  there  ought  always  to  be  found  some  marks  <^ 
disease  or  other  within  the  cranium :  and  there  is  some^ 
thing  humorous  in  his  mode  of  accounting  for  their 
absence.    ^*  This  is  owing "",  says  he,  ^^  to  an  injudidoos 
treatment  on  the  part  of  the  practitioner,  or  neglect  of 
the  patient,  by  means  of  which  the  disease,  instead  of 
confining  itself  to  a  particular  organ,  is  thrown  over  the 
nervous  system  at  large.*"  § 
Commenoe*       rp^^  paroxysm  in  mo^  cases  occurs  suddenly,  and  die 
progress  of    patient  is,  so  to  speak,  cut  down  at  once,  and  loses  all 
^Jf^       senseof  perception  and  power  of  motkm  :  sothatifhebe 
^^^^      stan^g  he  fidls  to  the  ground  with  a  greater  or  less  de* 
gree  of  per.   gree  of  convulsion.    There  are  a  few  rare  inatanoes  of 
^^^^    some  degree  of  consciousness  and  perception  throu^MMt 
neM  stfli  r«.  the  paroxysm  || ;  but  the  exceptions  are  few,  and  by  no 
'  means  enough  to  disturb  the  geiKral  rule.    Commonly 

the  limbs  on  one  side  are  more  agitated  than  Aoee  on  die 
otker.   The  musdes  of  the  fiK%  and  eyes  are  always  mach 

*  Observations  sur  le  Cervelet,  et  sor  lei  diyerses  Parties  du  Cerreeu  daai 
lea  S^eptiques,  &c.   Ments. 
f  Medicine  ^lairfe  per  rObserrationetrOttverturedeCoipe.  1^S|I8S4. 
i  On  Nenrous  Disetses,  Vol.  iu  Part  4T. 
S  Weaer  and  Heaung  der  EpQepsie,  ite.  8iro.  Leipsig,  ISIS. 
I  BrcsL  Sammlung.  1724.  Band.  j.  p.  4SS. 
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affected,  and  throw  the  countenance  into  various  and  vio-   ^0-  ^'J- 
lent  distortions.     The  tongue  is  tl\rust  out  of  the  mouthy  ^^n^ 
which  discharges  a  frothy  saliva :  the  lower  jaw  is  strongly  ^ep^- 
convulsed ;  the  teeth  gnash  violently  upon  each  other ;  FaiTmg- 
and,  as  this  occurs  while  the  tongue  is  protruded,  the  tongue  ^<*o«*^ 
is  often  wounded  most  grievously. 

During  the  continuance  of  the  fit  there  is  generally  an  Cemtion  of 
alternate  remission  and  exacerbation  of  the  symptoms ;  ©^rau" 
though  the  whole  does  not  usually  last  long,  and  is  often 
of  shorter  duration  than  hysteria.  On  the  cessation  of 
the  paroxysm  the  patient  remains  for  some  time  motion- 
less, quite  insensible,  and  apparently  in  a  profound  sleep 
or  lethargy.  He  recovers  fropi  |his  attack  sometimes  sud- 
denly, but  more  generally  by  degrees,  yet  without  any  re- 
collection of  the  sufferings  he  has  undergone  *. 

Under  the  first  or  cerebeal  vaeiety,  or  where  ther^  '^  Bpil«p- 
is  Uttle  or  no  appearance  of  an  occasional  cause,  and  the  bniif. 
predisponent  cause  is  supposed  to  exist  in  the  head,  the  ^^^ 
comatose  symptoms,  and,  indeed,  the  general  mischief  to 
the  external  as  well  as  to  the  internal  senses  is  most  striking. 
Yet  the  effect  is  even  here  very  different  in  different  i^ 
dividuals.     The  optic  nerve  affords  severe  proofs  of  this. 
Sometimes  from  a  diseased  accumulation  <rf  s^sorial  ^^?°*** 
power  in  this  organ,  surrounding  objects  appear  brighter  appear 
or  larger  than  natural,  or  both  f.    Yet  in  many  cases  ^^^  <>' 
the  irritability  of  the  nerve  or  its  adjoining  musdes  has  ExplaiudL 
been  destroyed,  and  a  paresis,  more  or  less  {general,  haa  Sometimet 
been  the  result.  Hence  a  perpetual  nictitation,  strabismus^  **^Swi*^ 
or  blindness,  is  no  unfrequent  consequence.     Yet  tl^e  sU-  pmiysif* 
mulant  influx  of  accumulated  power  appears  in  one  in-  In 
stance  to  have  had  a  most  fortunate  and  directly  opposite 
effect ;  for  an  habitual  blindness  was  hereby  removed  |.  iniidm^ 
Where  the  muscles  of  speech  have  suffered  in  an  equal 
degree,  speechlessness  has  in  like  manner  followed  § ;  m^ 


one  in- 
stance bliMk 
ness  was 
tttddenly 
rcmofwu 


f  PortaL  M4moin$  tor  U  Natorv  tt  te  TraHeiiieDt  dee  phuieun  Bliladifli. 

t  Bartholia.  Hist  AnaL  Cent,  m,  Hitt  45.      N.  Stall  Mad.  WahnMD. 

^  Ephent  Nat,  Cur.  Cent  i.  u.  Obf.  ISO. 

$  HagieodorR,  Cent  i.  Obt.  li.    Act  Nat  Cur.  V«i.  u  Gbs.  7). 
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Gnr.  vn.  for  the  same  reason  where  the  joints  have  been  Tidendj 
m  6.  SipOBp-  sA^BCted  with  a  predominancy  of  rigid  over  donic  action 
m  ten-  they  have  sonk  into  an  insnperaUe  contraction  *.  It  ia 
Cerdnl  hcncc  not  to  be  woildered  at  that  the  whole  sjrston  shoold 
«pi^p*y-  occasicmaUy  be  neariy  exhausted  of  its  entire  stock  of  sen- 
^[?^^  sorial  power,  and  that  the  paroxjrsm,  as  observed  by  Are- 
bare  been  tseos,  shoold  t^minate  in  mania,  idiotcy,  (»r  eren  death 
^^^^^    itself;  sometimes  instantaneously,  and  at  other  timea 

through  the  medium  of  a  fit  of  apo^exy-f. 
fi  S,Bpfly       The  warning  or  precursire  symptoms,  by  which  epi- 
^ipt^i^    lepsy  is  sometimes  ushered,  have  been  most  oonmon  to 
•sOejptj.       the  second  or  catenating  yabiett.     The  most  nsnal 
sensation  is  that  of  thcascent  of  a  cold  creeping  vapoar 
fiora  some  particuhur  part  of  the  body,  of  the  nature  and 
cause  of  which  we  know  nothing,  but  which  has  often  been 
Aanffi-      ctiSLed  9Jk  aura  epUepiica.     This  halitus  usually  ascends 
^'V^'*-        from  the  extremities,  but  there  is  no  organ  firom  which  it 
^^^^^    has  not  issued  in  different  indiyiduals,  according  to  ex- 
amples accumulated  by  the  collectors  of  medical  curi- 
osities ;  as  the  feet,  the  hands,  the  fingers,  the  Aumh, 
the  great  toe,  the  l^s,  the  arms,  the  hypodiondria,  the 
crown  of  the  head.    And  in  yaridlis  instances  spots  on  the 
Smk  or  feet  have  preceded,  and  at  other  times  accompanied 
the  paroxysm. 
^^*Jj»  "^         We  sometimes  meet,  howerer,  with  odier  harfaingerB 
^^  of  quite  as  angular  a  diaracter,  in  the  other  raiieties ; 

as  a  heaviness  of  the  eyes,  pain,  heat,  and  sparkfing, 
which,  by  Sir  Clifton  Wintringham  were  regarded  as  dgns 
that  peculiarly  distinguish  the  idicqiathic  from  the  sym- 
ptomatic disease^.  Sometimes  there  has  been  a  wild  play 
of  jdumtasms  or  illusive  objects  befine  the  si^t§:  and 
Portiusrdates  thecaseofa  woman,  who  was  always  warned 
of  an  approaching  fit,  by  the  appearance,  as  it  were,  ct 
her  own  image  in  a  mirror  ||.    On  many  occasions  indeed. 


^WL^90.        t  AiiitiM,4eOMfc<tS^liflrfkC^BH.4> 
i  ^'' — ^.^-r*  ^n'-^irr  "VrTTrnrrnnihimntHinBaiM  il  iifciinyiiii 

bit  ShHlnlk  Topn.  l  Svo. 
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as  Paulini  has  rightly  observed,  there  is  a  pecidiar  ov«v  C^-  VIL 
flow  of  spirits,  and  a  tendency  to  merriment,  as  thoogh  ^  ^SpOep. 
the  mind  were  entirely  thrown  off  its  balanoe*.     Some-  nacomhatK 
times  the  patient  exhibits  sndden  starts  of  runningi-,  or  c^i^!^ 
dancing  | ;  occasionally  he  is  strangely  talkative  § ;  and 
in  one  instance  exhibited  a  new  and  peculiar  talent  for 
^ff^e  II-     Vic-D^Aiyr  relates  the  case  of  a  woman  who  SmgiUar 
Jiad  been  subject  to  epileptic  fits  for  twelve  years,  and  vic. 
which  at  length  became  as  frequent  as  four  or  five  times  ^'^>y>^- 
a-day.     They  always  commenced  with  a  peculiar  s^isa- 
tion  in  one  I^,  near  the  lower  part  of  the  gastrocnemius 
muscle.     A  surgeon,  present  on  one  of  these  accessions, 
plunged  a  scalpel  into  the  part  affiscted,  which  came  in 
contact  with  a  hard  body,  that  he  soon  cut  out,.andfimnd 
to  be  a  dense  cartilaginous  ganj^on,  of  the  sise  of  a  v^ 
laige  pea,  that  pressed  upon  the  nerve  which  he  divided. 
The  woman  had  no  return  of  epilepsy  ^.    We  have  al- 
ready noticed  a  similar  cause  of  irritation  and  mode  of 
cure  in  a  case  of  neuralgia  faciei ;   and  it  is  highly  pro- 
bable that  under  a  slight  variation  of  the  nervous  erethism 
in  either  instance,,  the  one  disease  would  have  been  sub- 
stituted for  the  other. 

Under  the  third  or  complicateb  variety,  while  many  y  s.  Bpiiep. 
of  the  limbs  are  rigidly  fixed,  almost  without  relaxation,  ^j;**'"^"" 
the  muscles  of  other  palrts  are  thrown  into  the  most  Complicated 
grotesque  and  ludicrous  gesticulations  of  chorea :  and,  if  ^P^^- 
the  muscles  of  the  chest  be  affected  in  this  way,  the  patient  acromi^ed 
appears  in  some  cases  to  burst  into  involuntary  fits  of  ^^  iu<^-. 
laughter  from  their  irr^ular  and  clonic  action**.    At  ^^onT: 
the  same  time  such  has  beai  the  force  of  the  spastic  mua-  explained. 
cles  as  to  break  one  or  more  teeth,  to  rupture  an  artery,  ^[^^^^ 

_^____  tiooally 

such  as  to 
•  Cent  II.  Obterr.  18.  BresL  Samml.  1724.  Band.  ir.  p.  484.  *»*'«**^  o°« 

t  Boot.  De  AflTectionibus  Omisiit.  C^.  n.  Scfaenck,  Ob».  i.  Lib.  ii.  p.  202.   JJ^**^^ 
^  Chesneau,  lib.  i.  Cap.  vr,  Obs.  4.    Eph.  Nat  Cur.  pauim.  bones. 

§  Eph.  Nat  Cur.  Dec.  n.  Ann.  vi.  Obs.  229. 
I   Act  Nat  Cur.  Vol  ▼. 
^  Diet  des  Sciences  Medicates.  Art  Cas.  Rares. 

••  Eph.  Natp  Cur.  Dec.  i.  Ann.  m.  Obs.  804. 
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cftta. 

CoDij^caAsd 

cpuepsj^ 

Has  occa- 
sionally been 
protracted 
for  two  or 
three  days. 
Has  return- 
ed six  times 
in  a  nngle 
day. 


Regularity 
of  return 
howao* 
counted  for. 
Sometimes 
iMreditaiy- 
aud  oonge- 


Efiecteof 
fr%hU 


Faroxysm 
not  unfre- 
quentl^ 
lakes  filaof 
cmnSaagim 
thenioniSig* 


or  lender  a  vdb  YanoDse ;  and  in  one  case  «l  least  to  bunt 
the  left  Tentricle  q£  tke  heart  itadf  ^. 

It  has  been  obserred  diat  the  epileptic  paioxysm  occm 
diiefly  at  inegular  periods,  and  is  for  the  most  part  of 
short  duration.  There  are,  however,  some  instances  on 
record  of  a  sii^pilar  exception  to  this  rule  in  both  cases. 
For  it  has  occasionally  lasted  for  tvo  or  three  days  with 
Utile  or  no  reitiissi<ni.  It  has  also  returned  at  stated  timse, 
and  with  great  firequency ;  with  tibe  revolution  of  the 
morning,  or  even  of  the  ni^t ;  in  one  instance  six  timcB 
in  a  single  day  f ;  and  in  another,  on  the  revolution  of 
the  birth-day  of  each  of  the  patient^s  parents  | :  and 
h^M^  it  may  occasionally  have  obeyed  lunations,  and  ap- 
peared to  be  influenced  by  the  phases  of  the  moon§, 
while  runninga  regular  course  finmi  some  other  cause,  bi 
a  highly  nervous  temperament  it  is  not  difficult  to  acooat 
for  such  returns;  sincethedreadof  its  return  alone,  when 
it  has  once  establidied  a  circle  of  action,  will  form  a  suf- 
ficient source  of  irritation.  In  a  few  iiuttances  it  seema  to 
have  been  hereditary  ||,  and  peifaiqps  in  an  eqpial  number 
congenital,  appearing  aoKm  after  birth,  and  mostly  pvo- 
duced  by  a  fiight  of  the  mother  during  pregnancy.  H^ 
danus  gives  an  example  in  whieh  a  fright  of  diis  kind  was 
occaooned  hy  the  pres^ice  of  an  epileptic  patient  when 
suddenly  attacxedwiidi  a  parojysm^:  and  (tfher  medical 
reoords  nanrate  examples  of  a  like  effect  on  the  sudden 
mdi  of  a  hare,  or  someoAer  aniaiud,  against  a  [wcgnant 
woman. 

Many  persons  habitually  diqMMcd  to  epilepsy  are  at- 
tacked immediately  on  waking  in  the  meining  ficom  a 
aonnd  deep,  when  we  may  be  in^Jied  ^tbmk  they  Fonld 
be  least  lidble  to  such  a  surprise.  Dr.  CuUen  admits  that 

*  Johnstpo,  Med.  Iiemarks»  &c.  VoL  u.  f  Tulpius,  ^b.  i.  cap.  ». 

I  Epb.  Ni|t  Cu^  Dqc.  ^Sf  Ann.  rr*  App.  19^ 

§  Forest  Lib.  z.  Qb^.  60« 

I  Frid.  Hoffin.  Diss,  de  adfectOms  baereditiuriis  eonimque  orijpiMb  BaL 
1699.  App.  Suppl.  u.  1.  p.  5Sa.  Abhaadlung  iiber  die  erblicheo  Ki|uikb^tcr» 
&e.  Ton  J.  Clund.  RongMp^offt.    Fnnkl  1794.  9vo* 

f  Ceiitxxi.0bs..8. 
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he  finde  a  fUiSieuhy  in  explaining  this  curious  feet.     But   ^^  ^^ 
when  we  reflect  that  epilepsy  is  a  disease  of  irregular  ac-  ^  s.  Epiiep-- 
tion,  chiefly  in  a  debilitated  system,  depending,  where  "■  «wnp*- 
there  is  a  confirmed  diathems,  upon  whatever  may  disturb  Compiimed 
die  bi^Rce  of  perhaps  any  of  the  circulating  fluids — and  «p»^«!*r« 
that  this  balance  may  be  disturbed  either  by  too  much  as  B^spl^®^ 
iKell  as  too  httle  exdtement ; — ^when  we  reflect,  moreoyer, 
that  during  sound  sleep  there  is  always  taking  place  a 
considerable  accumulation  of  sensorial  power,  and  may  al 
times  be  an  excess  of  it — ^we  shall  no  longer,  I  tMdc,  be 
at  a  loss  to  account  for  an  adequate  cause  of  diis  very 
angular  phsenomenon. 

The  general  mode  of  treatment  proposed  for  the  last  Mode  of 
two  cUseases  will  apply  to  the  present.    The  two-fold  in-  jjJJ^^^ 
taition  is  to  remove,  as  fiir  as  we  are  aUe,  the  exeiting  two-fbid:  to 
cause,  and  to  allay  the  habitual  irritation  of  the  nervous  l^ung 


^stem. 

Where  plethora  manifest^  exists,  we  may  use  veno-  baUtiuiim- 
section  with  great  hopes  of  success,  and,  generally  speak-  ^^ 
ingj  more  freely  than  in  hysteria.     But  here  also  cathar-  tion. 
^es  wiH  be  of  consideraUe  avail,  and,  in  the  hands  of  ^^"••^^? 
Dr.  Hamflton,  have  been  found  suffici^t  alone  to  pro-  c&thartks: 
duce  a  cure.     To  eflfect  this,  they  should  be  used  freely  ^  ^*"^ 
and  maintained  steadily,  so  as  to  keep  up  a  perpetual  conn-  tion  uT^" 
ter-irritation  in  the  bowds;  which  may  act  as  a  revel-  counted  ftw» 
lent  against  the  morbid  irritation  in  any  other  part,  and 
direedy  carry  off  whatever  acrimony  may  exist  in  the 
bowels  themselves. 

Provided  diis  be  accomplished,  the  particular  medicine 
employed  does  not  appear  to  be  a  matter  of  great  moment. 
Cidocynth,  gamlx^e^  sulphate  of  magnesia,  and  calomel 
seem  to  have  been  used  with  almost  equally  good  eflects; 
diough  in  visceral  congestion  the  last  should  never  be 
omitted.  If  worms  be  suspected,  and  especially  the  ver-  Oilof  tiir« 
micular  ascuris,  die  rectified  oil  of  turpentine  should  un-  P^^^' 
doiditedly  be  allowed  a  preforence.  Even  where  worms 
are  not  found  to  exist,  d^s  has  often  proved  highly  sue*- 
cessfol,  apparently  by  the  revulsive  action  it  excites.   As 
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EpUepaia. 
Epikpty. 
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nckness. 
Treatment 
Fint  inten- 
tion. 

how  to  be 
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ent  drcum- 
stances. 

Coldafiii- 
sion. 


Mutcus 
Agaricut. 


More  useful 
for  other 
purposes. 


Emetics 
often  incon- 
venient, 


a  purgative  it  should  be  given  in  ounce  or  ounce  and  half 
doses  to  an  adult :  but  as  an  alterant  in  smaller  doses  re- 
peated daily  *. 

Cold  afiiision,  whether  general  or  confined  to  the  head, 
has  been  rarely  tried  in  our  own  country,  but  is  slarenu- 
ously  recommended  by  many  foreign  authorities,  as  well 
during  the  paroxysm  as  in  die  intervals ;  particularly  by 
Dr.  Lobenstein-Lobel.  He  employs  it,  indeed,  both  in 
an  entonic  and  atonic  state  of  the  frame,  only  in  the  former 
case  jMremising  venesection.  Under  particular  circum- 
stances it  may  be  useful,  but  it  requires  great  caution ;  for 
even  this  writer  prohibits  it  where  the  pati^t  is  subject 
to  gout,  rheumatism,  diarrhoea,  or  nervous  trepidations; 
at  the  period  of  menstruation,  or  any  other  eipected  dis- 
diarge,  or  on  repelled  eruptions  f . 

It  was  probably  from  its  stimulant  and  cathartic  effects 
alone,  that  the  muscus  Agaricus  was  ever  in  a  high  d^pree 
of  popularity.  It  is  a  reddish  mushroom,  with  a  white, 
thick,  and  hollow  pillar,  and  a  reddish  or  crimson  cup, 
nearly  flat,  about  six  inches  in  diameter.  The  dose  was 
from  ten  to  thirty  grains  of  the  powder  to  be  taken  in 
yin^ar.  Its  effects,  however,  are  sudorific  as  well  as  pur-^ 
gative,  and,  as  the  last  are  not  wanted,  it  has  been  judi- 
ciously relinquished  for  other  medicines  of  the  same  class. 
It  may  be  usefrd,  nevertheless,  to  observe,  whilst  upon  this 
article,  that  it  is  employed  successfrdly  in  destroying  both 
flies  and  bugs,  on  which  last  account  it  has  been  called 
hug-agaric.  The  former  are  killed  instantiy  on  their 
sipping  milk  in  which  the  plant  has  been  infused;  and  die 
latter  by  rubbing  the  juice  over  the  holes  and  other  places 
to  which  they  retreat  in  the  day-time. 

De  Haen  of^  employed  emetics,  and  diiefly  for  the 
purpose  of  exciting  and  maintaining  a  new  action,  for 
which  purpose  he  continued  them  daily  for  a  week  or  two. 


*  See  Dr.  Latham,  Med.  Trans.  Vol  v.  Art.  xxiu.  and  compare  with  h» 
Treaties  on  Diabetes, 
f  Wasen  und  Heiluog  der  Epilepsie,  &c.  8vo.  1818. 
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His  example  was  followed  at  one  time,  but  has  long  been    ^'  ^^  < 
relinquished  as  highly  inconvenient,  and  in  some  cases  Syspasia   ' 

injurious  *.  Ejnlepsia. 

.  Externally,  stimulants  have  also  been  tried,  and  in  va-  Faibng.' 
rious  instances  seem  to  have  been  attended  with  good  «c>sn«««- 
success.    The  spine  has  been  rubbed  night  and  morning  First  inten- 
with  different  preparations  of  ammonia,  camphor,  or  can-  ^^°' 
tharides ;  and  setons  and  issues  have  been  applied  to  dif-  |X^„^ 
ferent  parts  of  the  body,  as  have  also  both  the  actual  and  s^rteraai 
potential  cautery  f.     Where  the  cause  of  the  disease  has  sdmuiants. 
been  suspected  to  be  seated  in  the  head,  they  have  been 
chiefly  confined  to  this  organ,  but  wh^e  there  has  been 
a  manifest  aura  epileptica,  to  the  limb  or  other  part  of  the 
body  from  which  the  vapour  has  seemed  to  ascend.    And 
there  can  be  no  question  that  these  also  have  frequently 
proved  serviceable,  especially  in  preventing  the  recurrence 
of  subsequent  fits,  where  a  habit  of  return  has  been  esta- 
blished.    The  pactice  is  of  considerable  antiquity,  for, 
under  some  modification  or  other,  it  is  recommended  by 
Galen,  and  many  other  Greek  writers.  In  later  times  it  has 
been  chiefly  employed  by  Baron  Percy  {  and  by  M.  Gon- 
dret.    Schenck  has  examined,  at  considerable  length,  the 
successful  and  unsuccessftd  cases  which,  in  his  day,  had 
be^i  published  upon  the  use  of  cauteries  §.     In  several  Accidental 
instances  an  accidental  burn  has  answered  the  purpose  of  ^ce.^  '^ 
a  surgical  escharotic,  and  fortimately  proved  a  radical 
Cure  II .    Professor  Zoeffler  of  Altona,  instead  of  cauterix-  Ligature 
ing  the  limb  from  which  the  epileptic  halitus  seems  to  as-  u^byieUUng 
cend,  has  ingeniously  tied  a  tight  ligature  above  the  part  &n  epaeptic 
whence  the  vapour  issues,  probably  upon  the  ground  of  '^'^ 
the  success  with  which  it  is  often  attended  in  the  bite  of 
the  rattle-snake,  and  other  venomous  animals,  and  in  one 
or  two  cases,  the  ligature  seems  to  have  proved  quite  as 
favourable  in  the  present  disease. 

•  Rat.  Med.  Part  v.  Cap.  iy.  $  1.    Eph.  Nat  Cur.  Cent  vi.  Obs.  58. 
f  Ab.  Heeca»  Obsenr.  Var.    Locber,  Obserr.  Pract   Roekard,  Joum.  de 
Med.  Tom.  xxv.  p.  46. 

I  Pyrotechnie,  passim.  §  Obsenr.  Lib.  i.  No.  2S8. 

I  Eph.  Nat  Cur.  Dec.  i.  Ann.  ii.  Obs.  9. 
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The  genetal  irritability  of  the  nervous  system  hfis  beeft 
attempted  to  be  overcome  by  sedatives  atid  tomes.  Of 
the  former  the  chief  have  been  camphor,  cajeput»  vale- 
rian, hyoscyamus,  stramonium,  and  opium.  The  pecidiar 
powers  of  all  these  we  have  so  often  had  occasion  to  ex- 
amine, and  particularly  under  the  preceding  two  spedssy 
that  it  is  only  necessary  to  offer  a  few  words  on  the  datura 
Stramonium.  This  medicine,  like  many  others,  has  had 
a  strange  alternation  <^  fortune.  About  a  century  agp  it 
was  esteemed  every  thing,  half  a  century  ago  it  dedioed 
greatly  in  its  reputation,  and  has  of  la^e  been  once  more 
^ing  into  esteem.  Fourteen  epileptic  patients  in  the  royaj 
hospital  as  Stockholm,  were,  many  years  since,  treated 
with  pills  of  stramonium*.  Of  these,  eight  are  declared 
by  Dr.  Odhelius,  in  the  official  report  upon  this  aydaect, 
to  have  been  entirely  cured^  five  had  their  symptoms  miti- 
gated, and  only  one  received  no  relief.  The  greater  num- 
ber on  first  using  this  remedy  were  affected  with  cpnAision 
in  thdr  heads,  dimness  in  their  eyes,  and  thirst;  but  these 
symptoms  gradually  diminished. 

Wl^re  hyoscyamus  has  been  given  it  has  been  em- 
filoyed  both  in  the  leaves  and  seeds :  Dr.  Parr  prefeired 
the  latter,  and  usually  comlmied  the  se^  with  some 
aromatics,  comm^^dng  with  doses  of  a  grain,  aUd  advanc- 
ing them  to  four  or  five  gcains. 

The  tonics  employed  have  been  .both  v^etaUe  and 
metallic.  Among  the  former  the  missletoe  of  the  oak 
stood  at  one  time  at  the  head  of  the  remedies  for  epikpqc 
It  was  regarded  as  a  specific  by  Colbatschf,  and  mast 
warmly  recommended  by  Hall^  and  De  Haen^.  It 
8{qpears,  however,  of  no  importance  £ram  what  tree  it  is 
taken,  for,  as  a  parasite,  it  flourishes  equally  on  many, 
imd  preserves  its  own  peculiarities  on  all ;  and  fimm  every 
tree,  so  fiur  as  late  experiments  have  been  made,  it  is 


*  M^QL  de  PAcad.  Royale  derScienoes  de  Stoddiolme  tsaduit  par  M.  Ke- 
laliot  Tom.  hi.    Bazoox,  Diss.  Epist.  de  Straroonio,  &c. 

f  See  also  Abhandlung  von  dem  MisseV  und  dessen  kraft  wieder  die  Epi- 
lepsie,  Altenh.  177«. 

I  Rat  Med.  Pract.  Part  vi,  p.  S17. 
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equally  inefficacious  and  futile.     It  is  difficulty  indeed,  to    One.  vil. 
conceive  what  property  could  ever  recommend  this  plant  SySlit 
to  therapeixtic  notice,  fot  its  sensible  qualities  are  few  and  £|»^bpM. 
flight,  both  the  leaves  and  roots  having  little  smell,  and  pSSn^* 
only  a  weak  bitterish,  nauseating  taste.  nckaeis. 

Bark,  and  the  leaves  of  the  orange  tree,  both  of  which  ^^J^*^*^ 
have  been  very  strongly  recommended  by  many  writers  inteation. 
as  powerfiil  remedies  for  epilepsy,  are  almost  as  litde  Folk  an. 
worth  a  trial.    The  leaves  of  the  orange,  popular  lus  they  **"*" 
WCTe  at  one  time  for  the  cure  of  this  disease*,  have  less  j^      ^_ 
sensible  virtues  than  the  peel ;  while  it  is  only  in  a  very  fui  than  the 
few  instances  that  we  can  indulge  a  reasonable  hope  of  ^^' 
any  degree  of  benefit  from  cinchona.     In  plethoric  habits  Bark  acI- 
it  will  generally  do  mischief,  in  the  cerebral  variety  it  can  ^""  ^^'^  «^ 
do  little  or  no  good ;  and  it  is  only  in  a  relaxed  and  mo- 
bile state  of  the  animal  frame  in  which  we  can  eiqpect  the 
slightest  success. 

The  metallic  tonics,  however,  offer  a  very  diffisrent  and  Afl  tbt 
more  cheering  prospect :  ^d  all  of  them  seem  to  have  JJ^^ 
given  proofs  €^  a  salutary  result.    The  metals  duefly  ^ 
trusted  to  have  been  mercury,  arsenic,  zinc,  rilver,  copper, 
and  iron. 

Mercury  has  been  tried  in  almost  every  form  and  to  Mercury. 
almost  every  extent ;  sometimes,  indeed,  to  that  of  sali- 
vation, in  which  state  some  practttioners  pretend  to  have 
found  it  highly  usefiil.  As  a  general  plan,  however,  this 
cm  never  be  adviseable :  and  Murah  admits  that  in  most 
cases  where  it  has  seemed  to  answer,  it  has  only  restnun^ 
the  disease,  or  prol<mged  the  interval,  but  not  effected  a 
ndical  curef. 

Of  the  preparations  of  ainc  we  toaok  notice  imder  cox-  Zinc. 
▼iiLsiON,  and  the  remarks  there  offeted  ate  eqmally  ap- 
pGcable  to  epilepsy.     Such,  however,  has  been  the  state  All  its  pre- 
of  exhausted  irritaBQity  produced  by  this  disease  in  some  |^^^^' 
instances,  that  the  patient  would  bear  almost  any  quan-  large  quan- 

.^     ,  titles. 

*  Himies  (Christ  Had.)  Epist  de  Poero  epileptico  FolHs  Auftmtidrum 
recentibus  servato.  Leip«.  1766.  Gesner,  Bcobachtungen,  i.  No.  19.  The 
lipifepsy  was  here  an  eflfect  of  terror, 

f  Hippocr.  Hdvet.  p.  8iT. 
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Syspasia 
Epilepsia. 
Epilepsy. 
Fallin^- 
ddcneas. 

Treatment. 

Second 

intention. 

Arsenic : 
with  nickel. 
Copper. 


Filulie 

coerules, 

Edin. 


Silver. 
Its  nitrate. 
In  a  ruder 
form  of 
early  use. 
Dark  colour 
on  the  skin 
from  the 
use  of  the 
nittate  of 
silver. 


Employed 
in  pills  and 
in  solution. 


tity  of  them.  Mr.  Johnson  of  Lancaster  gave  the  sul- 
phate of  zinc  in  doses  of  five  grains  twice  a-day  at  first, 
and  increased  the  dose  gradually  to  twelve  grains.  The- 
lenius  had  previously  given  eight  grains  of  the  same 
daily*.  Arsenic  has  of  late  been  chiefly  employed  in 
the  form  of  the  common  solution,  and,  as  united  with 
nickel,  in  the  compound  of  an  arseniate-f .  But  the  pre- 
parations of  copper  and  silver  have  met  with  more  suc- 
cess than  any  of  the  preceding.  The  best  form  of  the 
first  is  that  of  the  cuprum  ammoniatum  ;  and  the  Edin* 
burgh  Medical  Commentaries  are  Aill  of  cases  that  affinrd 
proof  of  its  remedial  power.  The  simplest  mode  of  ex- 
hibiting this  medicine  is  that  of  pills,  as  the  pUulce  cceru- 
le6B  of  the  Edinburgh  Pharmacopoeia,  which  is  nothing 
more  than  ammoniated  copper  made  into  a  pilular  con- 
sistence by  means  of  crumbs  of  bread.  The  patient 
should  begin  with  half  a  grain  of  the  metallic  salt  every 
night,  and  increase  it  to  double  the  quantity  if  his 
stomach  will  bear  it. 

The  best^  and  indeed  the  common  preparation  of  silver 
for  the  purpose  before  us,  is  its  nitrate.  Under  a  more 
operose  and  unscientific  form,  it  was  employed  as  early 
as  the  beginning  of  the  seventeenth  century  by  Angelus 
Sala,  and  afterwards  by  Boyle  and  Greoflrey,  though  for 
other  complaints  rather  than  the  present.  Dr.  Albers 
of  Bremen  has  observed,  and  the  remark  has  since  been 
confirmed  by  Dr.  Roget|,  Dr.  Badeley§,  and  numerous 
other  practitioners,  that  the  use  of  this  medicine,  if  per- 
severed in,  gives  a  peculiar  darkness  to  the  colour  of  the 
skin,  which  remains  for  many  months  after  its  discontinu- 
ance, in  some  cases  for  upwards  of  two  years  ||. 

Dr.  Powell  has  tried  the  nitrate  of  rilver  in  St  Bartho- 

*  Medidniche  und  Chirurg^sche  BemeHcungenr.    Franc.  1789. 

f  See  a  valuable  article  on  this  and  similar  medicines  in  the  Edinb.  Med. 
and  Suig.  Joum.  No.  xix,  p.  374. 

f  Trans.  Medico*Chir.  Soc.  VoL  vu.  p.  890. 

§  See  Bpichrosis  Pcecilia  of  this  Work,  VoU  v.  CL  vi.  Ord.  zn.  Gen.  i. 
Spec,  VI. 

II  On  the  Efiect  of  Nitrate  of  Silver*  Trans.  Medico-Chir.  Soc.  VoL  R. 
P.2S4. 
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lomew^'s  Hospital  upon  a  large  scale,  and  in  two  forms,    6«k.  VII. 
that  of  pills  and  that  of  solution,  the  solvent  being  mint-  Syapai* 
water  which   seems  best  to   cover  its  unpleasant  taste.  Epjlepwa. 
Many  of  the  cases  seem  to  have  been  strongly  marked,  and  yS^^- 
they  are  given  in  a  communication  to  the  London  Col-  n«imeM. 
lege  *.  They  relate  chiefly  to  young  persons  of  both  sexes  second 
from  nine  to  fifteen  years  of  age ;  in  all  of  whom  the  me-  intcntioit. 
dicine  proved  successful,  and  is  said  to  have  operated  a  in^JlJ^^i^^ 
perfect  cure.     The  dose  at  first  consisted  of  not  more  in  solution. 
than  half  a  grain  or  a  grain  of  the  metallic  salt  whether  j^^^jj  ^^^ 
in  the  form  of  pill  or  of  solution,  given  usually  every  four  viceabic.  " 
hours,  but  this  was  graduaUy  increased  to  doses  of  three  ExempUfied. 
or  four  grains  taken  at  the  same  distance  of  time :  and 
the  increase  was  still  continued  till  sickness  or  some  other 
inconvenience  forbad.  It  is  singular  that  while  the  earlier 
writers  complain  very  generally  of  the  purgative  powers 
of  this  medicine,  and  the  griping  it  produces,  the  modem 
preparation  excites  no  such  effects  ;  not  even  when  it  has 
been  carried,  as  it  has  occasionally  been,  to  the  amount 
of  fifteen  grains  to  a  single  dose  in  the  shape  of  pills ;  . 
though  it  should  be  remembered  that  few  stomachs  will 
bear  more  than  five  grains   in  a  dissolved  state.     Dr. ' 
M*Ginnis  of  Portsmouth  affirms  that  he  has  employed 
it  repeatedly  both  in  recent  and  chronic  cases,  without 
any  perceptible  effect,  in  doses  of  twelve  grains :  and  M. 
Georget,  who,  however,  does  not  seem  to  be  much  ac- 
quainted with  its  use,  has  condemned  it,  as  a  medicine 
dangerous  to  the  coats  of  the  stomach -f*. 

Iron,  in  all  its  preparations,  offers  a  far  less  hazardous  ^"^ 
remedy,  and  in  some  instances  appears  to  have  been  at- 
tended with  considerable  success.  The  best  form  per- 
haps is  that  of  the  subcarbonate,  in  the  proportion  of  a 
drachm  three  times  a  day,  as  abeady  recommended  in  the 
case  of  Neuralgia  :  and  thus  administered  it  has  occa* 
sionally  produced  a  radical  cure. 

All  these  tonics  seem  tooperateby  taking  offthe  tendency  Mode  by 

which  tonicf 
'         produce 
.  m*  ,  r«        ^r  ,         .  benefitfatht 

*  Med.  Trant.yo1.  iv.  Art  Ttti.  epileptic 

I  Phys.  de  SysU  Nerr.    Tom.  ii.  p.  401.  tempera- 
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complicated 
that  the  re- 
medies must 
be  varied  to 
meet  them. 


The  disease 

sometimes 

inemediaUe* 


to  irregular  nervous  action,  and,  consequently,  the  ten- 
dency to  a  return  of  the  paroxysm,  where  a  habit  of  re- 
currence has  once  been  established :  for  in  many  instances 
such  habit  alone  appears  to  be  as  much  an  adequate  sti- 
mulus as  a  similar  habit  in  intermittents :  and  hence, 
whatever  has  a  tendency  to  break  through  such  a  habit 
must  have  a  beneficial  effect ;  fevers  themselves  of  va- 
rious kinds  have  often  done  this*;  and  especially  quartans, 
the  most  obstinate  of  the  whole  tribe  of  fevers ;  and  the 
above  remark  explains  their  mode  of  operation  in  this 
respect :  it  is  that  of  introducing  a  new  circle  of  actions. 

But  the  exciting  causes  of  epilepsy  are  so  numerous, 
and  the  disease  itself  so  complicated,  that  it  would  be  in 
vain  to  expect  success  in  every  instance  from  metallic 
tonics,  or  any  one  description  of  medicines  whatever. 
The  remedies  must  often  be  varied  to  meet  the  varjring 
case.  And  on  this  account  it  is  by  no  means  uncommon 
to  find  epilepsy  removed  by  oil  of  turpentine  or  some  other 
purgative,  that  had  obstinately  resisted  the  most  powerM 
doses  of  the  metallic  salts :  while  in  some  instances  the 
disease  is  altogether  irremediable. 


*  Homung,  Cista  Medica.  Norib.  1625,  4to.    Augziige  aiu  dem  Tag«- 
buche  does  ausUbenden  arztesb  &c.  1  Samml.  BerL  1791 
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GENUS  VIIL 
C  A  R  U  S. 

MUSCULAR  IMMOBILITY  ;    MENTAL    OR    CORPOREAL  TOR- 
PITUDE  OR  BOTH. 

Carus  or  fuipog,  "sopor  cum  gravedine^,  is  derived  firom  ^^'  ^^^* 
Mopa^  "  the  head'',  being  the  organ  in  which  the  disease  2e*cwi^ 
is  chiefly  seated.     As  employed  in  the  present  arrange-  term. 
ment,  the  genus  signified  by  this  term  will  readily  include 
the  following  species : — 


1. 

CARUS  ASPHYXIA. 

ASPHYXY.     SUSPENDED 
ANIMATION. 

2. 

ECSTASY. 

a 

CATALEPSIA. 

CATALEPSY. 

4. 

LETHARGUS. 

LETHARGY. 

5. 

APOPLEXIA. 

APOPLEXY. 

6. 

PALSY. 

Cams,  therefore,  will  be  found  to  embrace  under  the 
present  arrangement,  a  field  somewhat  more  extensive 
than  that  allotted  to  it  by  most  other  writers,  so  as  to  in- 
clude several  of  the  species  arranged  by  Sauvages  under 
his  two  orders  Leipopsychise,  aiid  Comata;  to  be  nearly  Synooyms. 
synonymous  with  the  Defectivi  and  Soporosi  of  Linndus; 
and  still  more  so  with  the  Ad3mami8e  of  Macbride. 

As  a  generic  sign  the  author  has  preferred  the  term  Torpor  pr«. 
torpor  or  torpitude  to  stupor  or  sopor,  which  have  hitherto  J^r  wid 
been  chiefly  made  use  of  for  the  same  purpose ;  and  this  lopor,  and 
on  two  accounts.     First,  as  ^ing  of  wider  signification,  ^**^' 
since  it  includes  the  general  idea  furnished  by  both  the 
others ;  and,  secondly,  because  neither  stupor  nor  sopor 
has  been  uniformly  employed  in  a  determinate  sense  of 
pp  2 
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Gen.  viil  any  kind.     Thus  stupor  is  often,  perhaps  usually,  re- 
Torpor,        strained  to  mental  insensibility  or  morbid  sleep ;  while 
Sauvages  has  explained  it  as  meaning  hebetude  of  the 
sense  of  touch,  ^^  molestia  quae  sensum  tactus  obscurat  *"; 
and  Linneus,  transient  sleep  of  any  part  with  a  sense  of 
formication,  ^^  sopor  transitorius  partis  alicujus  cum  sensu 
formicationis.'"     In  this  place,   and  indeed,  generally, 
Linndus  makes  sopor  combine  the  two  ideas  of  a  cessa- 
tion of  motivity  and  of  feeling ;  or  of  irritability  and  sen- 
sibility ;  while  Cullen  objects,  and  correctly,  to  this  strain- 
ed extent  of  the  term,  and  limits  it  to  the  ordinary  signi- 
fication of  "  sleep,  or  a  sleep-like  state'".     Torpor  or 
torpitude,  in  the  definition  of  cams  now  offered,  imports 
insensibility  mental  or  corporeal,  in  a  frame  still  alive, 
and  actuated,  though  often  imperceptibly,  by  the  vital 
Preferred  to  principle.     The  term  insensibility  would  not  so  well  an- 
Imd  wh^"^*  swer  the  purpose ;  it  is  of  too  wide  a  range,  and  too  loose 
a  meaning,  being  often  predicated  of  insentient,  unorgan- 
ized matter,  that  never  possessed  the  principle  of  life. 
Extent  of         Carus  or  torpor  thus  explained,  will  equally  apply  to 
MniiT  wad     ^  ^^  species  we  have  just  enumerated,  some  of  which 
jtorpor  as       are  very  uncommon,  and  a  few  of  which  have  been  sup- 
trSe^^      posed  doubtftd ;  though,  upon  the  whole,  the  authorities 
present         are  in  their  favour,  and  they  ought  neither  to  be  omitted 
^'J^       nor  merged,  as  they  seem  to  be  by  Cullen,  in  the  sweep- 
ing name  of  apoplexy ;  constituting  in  his  hands  a  genus 
that  includes  a  variety  of  distinct,  and  in  some  instances, 
very  different  diseases ;  but  which,  under  his  own  dassi- 
fication.  Dr.  Cullen  found  it  difficult  to  distinguish,  or 
place  separately. 
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SPECIES  I. 

CARUS  ASPHYXIA. 

^«V^vrv^  Sbwptvioa^  ^nimatioti^ 

TOTAL   SUSPENSION    OF    ALL  THE    MENTAL   AND  CORPO- 
REAL    FUNCTIONS. 

Asphyxy,  from  a  privative,  and  <r^^|i^,  ^^pulsus",  is  here  G"*  vnL 
used  in  the  general  sense  of  the  tenn,  though  it  has  oc-  oriffin  of 
casionally  been  employed  to  import  mere  failure  or  ces-  theipcdfic 
sation  of  the  action  of  the  heart  and  arteries,  which,  in  °*°***         ^ 
the  present  classification,  is  made  a  species  of  entasia  bow  &r  con- 
under  the  name  of  acrotismus  ;  and  has  abeady  passed  "•^  ^^ 
in  review  as  belonging  to  the  second  order  of  the  present 
class. 

Asphyxy  offers  us  several  varieties  from  a  difference  DMferentiy 
of  occasional  cause,  which  produces  a  like  diversity  in  a  ^  difiereat 
few  of  its  symptoms.     Sauvages,  who  has  made  the  dis-  writen. 
ease  a  genus,  gives  us  no  fewer  than  seventeen  species  or 
subdivisions ;  Dr.  Goodwin  contents  himself  with  three, 
and,  denominating  the  disease  fnelatuBma,  from  the  black  ^^™?*^ 
colour  which  the  blood  ordinarily  assumes  under  its  in-  what        * 
fluence,  distinguishes  them  by  the  names  of  melansema 
from  hanging ;  from  drowning :  and  from  inspiration  of 
fixed  air. 

Of  these,  the  first  arrangement  is  unnecessarily  diffuse 
and  complicated;  and  the  second  too  limited,  and  not 
quite  correct,  since  it  will  presently  appear  that  the  di- 
rect cause  of  asphyxy  in  hanging  and  drowning  is  one  and 
the  same. 

The  author  has,  in  consequence,  been  induced  to  di- 
vide the  species  into  the  following  table  of  varieties,  form- 
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Spec.  I. 
Carus 
Asphyna. 
Asphyxy. 
Suspended 
aoimation. 


a  Suifocationis. 

Asphyxy,  from  suffo- 
cation. 
jS  Mephytica. 

Choke-damp. 


Electrica. 
Electrical  asphyxy. 


Algida. 

Frost-bitten  asphyxy. 


•  CA- 

sphyxia  suf- 
focationis. 
Asphyxy 
from  hang- 
ing or 
jteowning. 

Immediate 


ing  a  middle  line  between  the  two  preceding  arrange- 
ments, and  including,  as  he  hopes,  every  modification  with 
which  it  is  of  importance  to  become  acquamted:  ^ 

Produced  by  hanging  or 
drowning :   countenance 
turgid  and  livid. 
Produced  by  inhaling  car- 
bonic acid  or  some  other 
irrespirable  exhalation : 
countenance  pallid. 
Produced  by  a  stroke  of 
lightning  or  electricity. 
Limbs  flexible ;  counte- 
nance pale :  blood  un- 
coagulable. 
Produced  by  intense  cold. 
Limbs  rigid  :    counte- 
nance   pale    and    shri- 
velled. 
In  the  first  variety  or  asphyxy  fbom  hanging,  or 
DROWNING,  the  immediate  cause  is  suffocation,  or  a  total 
obstruction  to  the  respiration,  and  is  so  explained  by  Bonet, 
Haller,  Lancisi,  Pettit,  and  De  Haen. 

The  face,  as  we  have  just  noticed,  is  turgid  and  suf- 
fused with  livid  blood:  and  the  general  symptoms  are 
given  with  so  much  truth  and  emphasis  by  Shakspeare, 
in  Suffolk's  description  of  the  body  of  Henry  VI.  that  I 
copy  them  as  a  guide  to  the  medical  student : 
See  how  the  blood  is  settled  in  his  face  ! 
Oft  have  I  seen  a  timely  parted  ghost 
Of  ashy  semblance,  Bieagre,  pale,  and  bloodless ; 
Being  all  descended  to  the  labouring  heart : 
Who  in  the  conflict  that  it  holds  with  death, 
AttracU  the  same  for  aidance  'gainst  the  enemy. 
Which,  with  the  heart,  there  cools,  and  ne'er  retumeth 
To  blush  and  beautify  the  cheek  again. 
But  see !  his  face  is  bla^  and  full  of  blood ; 
His  eye-balls  further  out  than  when  he  lived. 
Staring  full  ghastly,  like  a  strangled  man. 
His  hair  up-rear'd,  his  aostrih  stretched  with  struggling ; 
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His  hands  abroad  dlspla/d  as  one  that  grasp'd  Gkv.  VIII. 

And  tugg'd  for  life,  and  was  by  strength  subdued.*  tJ*^*  *' 

This  description,  however,   applies  more  fully  to  a-  »phy»*,8uf- 
q>h)rxy  from  hanging  than  to  that  from  drowning,  in  Asphyxy 
which  last  there  is  more  flaccidity  in  the  limbs,  and  con^e-  Z'®™  ***"»«- 
quently  less  of"  struggle  and  grasp,  and  tug  for  life.'*'  In  ^Sovuiag. 
bot.h  cases,  nevertheless,  the  countenance  has  a  semblance  Dwtinctivtt 
of  apoplexy,  as  though  there  was  a  congestion  of  blood  in  Sfha^^ 
the  head,  to  which  the  application  of  the  rope  to  the  neck,  and  drown- 
in  the  case  of  han^g,  affords  some  countenance.     And  "^* 
hence,  many  eminent  writers  of  earlier  times,  as  Boer- 
haave,  Wapfer,  and  AJberti,  referred  suffocation  from 
both  the  causes  before  us  to  apoplexy  ;  while  Cullen  made 
it  a  subdivision  of  this  last  disease :  and  M.  Portal  has, 
still  more  lately,  entered  into  the  same  view  f.    But  in  ^^^  ^^^ 
apoplexy  there  is  always  oppressive,  generally  stertorous  cd*fr^ 
sleep,  which  never  exists  in  asphyxy,  unless,  indeed,  the  «popl«y. 
exciting  cause  has  only  partially  operated,  and  produced  a 
different  disease,  or  apoplexy  instead  of  asphyxy ;  afford- 
ing us  a  proof  of  what  in  fact  we  have  noticed  in  a  thou- 
^Band  instances  already,  that  different  maladies  may  issue 
from  the  same  cause,  according  to  the  degree  of  its  vio- 
lence, or  perhaps  the  accidental  condition  or  constitution 
of  the  patient.     In  asphyxy,  wherever  we  can  trace  any 
sign  of  diseased  action,  the  lungs  are  chiefly  affected ;  in 
apK)plexy,  the  brain.    In  the  first  the  irritability  of  the  sy- 
stem is  sudden  and  total,  in  the  second  it  is  progressive 
and  partial.     In  the  former  the  patient  is  often  restored 
afler  all  the  common  symptoms  of  death  have,  for  some 
minutes,  perhaps  for  nearly  an  hour,  fixed  upon  him :  in 
genuine  apoplexy  this  is  never  the  case.  The  appearances 
on  the  dissection  of  drowned  animals  are  very  accurately 
given  by  Dr.  Curry  and  precisely  coincide  with  the  dis- 
tinction here  offered.      The  vessels  of  the  brain  were 
found,  in  every  instance,  free  from  distention,  or  any  other 
morbid  condition,  while  the  lungs  were  overloaded. 

♦  Henry  VI.  Second  Pirt,  Act  rn. 

t  Obtemtiont  tur  les  Bfiets  des  Vapeurs  Mcphytiques.     Nour.  Edit. 
Paris,  1774. 
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The  author  has  observed  that  the  immediate  cause  of 
asphyxy,  or,  in  other  words,  an  occlusion  of  the  larynx, 
may  be  partial,  and  in  such  case  give  a  tendency  to  apo- 
plectic symptoms.  And  in  effect,  wherever  the  larynx 
or  glottis  is  only  imperfectly  closed  we  meet  with  such  a 
tendency ;  and  it  is  on  this  account  that  the  face  of  those 
who  die  by  hanging  is  more  generally  turgid,  and  the  mus* 
cles  give  proof  of  more  convulsive  action  than  the  fitce  of 
those  who  die  by  drowning ;  for  in  the  former  case,  either 
from  a  rigidity  in  the  coats  of  the  lamyx,  or  from  the  rope 
not  being  properly  applied,  a  small  current  of  air  is  often 
capable  of  moving  backward  and  forward  for  some  time, 
and  particularly  in  suicides,  many  of  whom  suffer  much 
before  they  die  in  consequence  of  applying  the  rope  very 
bunglingly,  and  whose  cheeks,  lips,  eyes,  and  tongue  are 
peculiarly  turgid  and  prominent  The  reason  of  this  may 
be  partly  collected  from  the  history  already  ^ven,  in  the 
Physiological  Proem  to  the  third  class,  of  the  state  of 
the  heart  in  the  act  of  dying.  The  immediate  cause  of 
the  contraction  or  systole  of  the  heart,  we  observed,  has 
not  been  satisfactorily  settled :  but  we  may  safely  affirm 
that  a  part  of  this  cause,  if  not  the  whole,  depends  on  the 
change,  whatever  that  change  consists  in,  which  takes 
place  in  the  blood  during  its  ventilation  in  die  lungs,  by 
which  it  is  rendered  more  active  and  stimulant ;  for  as 
this  change  gradually  subsides  in  those  who  are  in  the  act 
of  dying,  the  heart  contracts  more  feebly ;  and  when,  with 
the  last  expiration  of  air,  it  ceases  altogether,  the  heart  as 
instantly  contracts  no  more :  the  consequence  of  which  is 
that  the  lungs,  the  heart,  and  the  larger  vessels  in  the  vi- 
cinity of  the  heart,  are  usually  found  filled  with  blood, 
the  smaller  vessels  empty,  and  the  general  surface  of  the 
body  pale.  Now  whatever  has  a  power  of  instantaneously 
cutting  off  inspiration,  must  necessarily  produce  the  same 
effect:  and  hence,  as  we  have  already  observed,  the 
gorged  state  of  the  limgs  and  the  livid  hue  of  the  coun- 
tenance in  most  cases  of  suffocation  by  drowning :  and 
•consequently  the  only  reason  why  the  lungs  are  not  quite 
so  full,  and  the  countenance  more  turgid  in  most  cases  of 
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suffocation  by  hanging,  is  that,  fix>m  the  inexpert  manner  ^>"-  ^^' 
in  which  the  rope  is  usually  applied,  and  the  necessary  «  a  a- 
admission  of  a  certain  portion  of  air  to  the  lunirs,  the  »phywa  wf- 
heart  is,  tor  some  time,  able  to  contract  feebly,  and  to  keep  Asphyxy 
up  a  feeble  circulation,  while  the  pressure  of  the  rope  on  f"^**"*  **^" 
the  jugulars  prevents  a  ready  return  of  the  blood  from  the  drowning. 
head,  and  consequently  accumulates  it  in  all  the  vessels  of 
the  fiice ;  and  hence,  the  more  inexpertly  this  operation 
is  performed,  the  more  turgid  these  vessels  must  become, 
and  the  more  apoplectic  the  general  appearance. 

It  is  the  same,  as  we  shall  presently  have  occasion  to 
notice  more  fully,  with  persons  who  are  exposed  to  the 
action  of  carbonic  add  gass  or  other  mephytic  vapours,  ^^  •P^ 
so  far  lowered  or  intermixed  with  respifable  air  as  to  jS^ncS^ 
render  them  incapable  of  destroying  life  instantly ;   in  »ometimei 

-  .  ,  ,1  11^  •  All      produced  in 

which  cases  there  has  not  only  been  sometimes  a  feeble  ckoke-damp. 
prolongation  of  the  circulation,  but  even  a  stertorous 
breathing,  and  mftny  other  symptoms  of  apoplexy,  of 
which  we  shall  have  to  speak  frurther  under  the  next  va- 
riety. 

There  are  some  of  the  narcotic  poisons  that  seem  to  ^  ^^^ 
act  in  the  same  manner.     Given  in  a  full  dose  they  de-  ^nce  of 
stroy  the  life  instantly,  but  in  an  under-dose  the  circular  variow  bw- 
tion  is  continued  feebly,  and  apoplectic  symptoms  ensue,  sons. 
Thus,  according  to  Mr.  Brodie'^s  experiments,  infusion  ci 
tobacco  when  injected  into  the  intestines^  and  the  upas 
antiar,  when  appUed  to  a  wound,  have  a  power  of  render- 
ing the  heart  insensible  to  the  stimulus  of  the  blood,  and 
thus  suddenly  stopping  the  circulation :  while  alcohol,  the 
juice  of  the  leaves  of  aconite,  the  woorara,  essential  oil  of 
admonds,  whether  applied  to  wounded  surfiices  or  taken 
internally,  produce   death  by  destroying  the  functions 
of  the  hrtiaj  while  they  act  only  indirectly  on  the  circula- 
tion. 

In  like  manner,  De  Haen  gives  one  instance  of  apo-  P"**2|^ 
plectic  signs  discovered  on  the  dissection  of  a  criminal  Haen. 
who  had  been  publicly  executed  by  hanging ;  in  which 
the  pia  mater  was  found  unusually  florid,  the  vessels  of 
the  brain  turgid,  and  some  degree  of  serous  effusion  had 
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taken  place  under  the  tunica  aracbnoides:  but  in  this 
case  he  found,  also,  that  the  lungs  were  equally  over- 
loaded, and  that  the  rope  had  not  pressed  upon  die  tra- 
chea, but  upon  the  part  lying  between  the  scutiform  car- 
tilage and  the  os  hyoides,  and  consequently  that  the  com- 
pression had  been  imperfect  *. 

But,  except  in  cases  where  the  occlusion  of  the  trachea 
has  not  been  entire,  the  patient  who  suffers  firom  asphyxy 
produced  by  hanging,  is  as  void  of  apoplectic  symptoms 
as  he  who  suffers  the  same  disease  firom  drowning.  In 
the  dogs  hanged  by  way  of  experiment  by  De  Haen  -f , 
and  cut  down  as  soon  as  they  were  dead,  and  in  those 
drowned  by  Dr.  Goodwin  j,  there  was  an  equal  absence 
of  apoplectic  signs :  and,  in  truth,  wherever  an  execu- 
tioner does  his  duty  completely,  the  death  is  too  sudden 
to  allow  of  accumulation  as  its  cause.  By  the  double  ef- 
fect, however,  of  stopping  the  circulation,  and  obstructing 
the  passage  of  the  air,  the  public  punishment  of  hanging, 
when  dexterously  conducted,  is  probably  attended  with 
very  Uttle  pain.  It  has  been  said  of  late,  that  another, 
and  indeed  a  chief  cause  of  die  suddenness  of  the  death 
hereby  produced  is  to  be  foimd  in  a  luxation  of  one  of  the 
upper  vertebrae.  Such  an  effect  may  take  place  at  times 
upon  our  public  scaffolds,  on  which  the  hardened  criminal 
jumps  firom  the  gallows  to  produce  a  rapid  result,  but  it 
is  rarely  met  with  in  the  private  retreat  of  the  more  timid 
suicide. 

That  a  total  obstruction  to  the  respiration,  moreover, 
is  the  chief  cause  of  death  on  hanging,  is  dear  from  the 
cases  in  which  the  asphyxy  has  been  cured  by  inflation 
of  the  lungs  after  the  unhappy  wretch  has  been  cut  down; 
and  firom  one  or  two  instances  in  which  the  individual 
has  escaped  death  firom  an  ossification  of  the  trachea ;  of 
which  we  have  a  few  curious  examples  in  Bonet,  and 

*  Rat  Med.  continuat.  Tom.  i.  part  u.  8to. 

f  Abhandlung  Uber  die  art  des  Todes  der  Ertrunkenen,  Emiienkten,  and 
Erttikten.   Wien.  1779. 

I  Connexion  of  Life  with  Re8piration»  or  an  experimental  Inquiiy  into  the 
Efiects  of  Submersion,  Strangling,  &c.   Lond.  1788. 
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Fallopius*;  and  more  particularly  from  the  case  of  Inetta  O^v-  VIIL 
de  Balsham,  stated  by  Dr.  Plott  in  his  Natural  History  ^  (T^, 
of  Staffordshire :  who  having  been  hung,  in  the  reign  of  sphyxia  sufi- 
Henry  VI.,  according  to  the  due  form  of  law,  was  cut  A^hyicy 
down  alive,  after  suspension  from  nine  o'^clock  on  Mon-  from  hang- 
day  till  later  than  sun-rise  on  the  ensuing  Tuesday;  in  drowidng. 
consequence  of  which  she  received  the  king^s  pardon.  Examples. 
Dr.  Plott  ascribes  this  extraordinary  escape,  and  .with 
great  reason,  to  an  ossification  of  the  larynx :  ^^  She  coul4 
not^,  says  he,  ^^  be  hanged,  upon  account  that  the  larynx 
or  upper  part  of  her  wind-pipe  was  turned  to  bone.'""f 

It  has  hence  been  occasionally  proposed  to  save  a  cri-  Whether 
minal  condemned  to  the  gallows  by  introducing  a  silver  ^"\ife^y 
canula  into  the  trachea.     It  is  commonly  reported  that  a  silver 
such  an  attempt  was  in  agitation  among  the  friends  of  the  ^^ 
unfortunate  Dr.  Dodd,  but  we  have  no  reason  to  believe 
it  was  then,  or  ever  has  been  actually  tried. 

The  following  experiment,  however,  as  related  by  Dr.  Decin^e 
Ciury,  is  almost  demonstrative  as  to  the  immediate  organ  SfSonro. 
through  which  the  attack  of  death  is  received  in  hanging. 
It  was  performed  at  Edinburgh,  many  years  ago,  by  the 
senior  Dr.  Munro,  and  in  the  language  of  Dr.  Curry 
^^  clearly  proves  that  the  exclusion  of  air  from  the  lungs 
is  the  immediate  cause  of  death.  A  dog  was  suspended 
by  the  neck  with  a  cord,  an  opening  having  been  pre- 
viously made  in  the  wind-i»pe,  below  the  place  where 
the  cord  was  applied,  so  as  to  admit  air  into  the  lungs. 
In  this  state  he  was  allowed  to  hang  for  three  quarters  of 
an  hour,  during  which  time  both  the  circulation  and 
breathing  went  on.  He  was  then  taken  down  without 
appearing  to  have  suffered  much  from  the  experiment. 
The  cord  was  now  shifted  from  above  to  below  the  open- 
ing made  into  the  wind-pipe,  so  as  to  prevent  the  ingress 
of  air  into  the  lungs,  and  the  animal  being  again  sus- 
pended, he  was  completely  dead  in  a  few  minutes.'^J 

Asphyxy  from  submersion  has  been  very  generally  ac-  Whether  u 

asphyxy 
- — "^    from  sub- 


*  Bonet  Libb  tu.  Sect  xn.  Obs.  n.    FaUop.  Tom.  x.  Obs.  n.  ^^^^^^  rushes 

t  Hist.  p.  292.  }  Observations,  p.  71.  into  the 
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counted  for,  even  by  many  who  have  regarded  it  as  an 
effect  of  suffocation,  by  supposing  the  suffocation  produc- 
ed by  a  rush  of  the  water  into  the  cavity  of  the  lungs 
whidi  prevents  the  access  of  air,  and  consequently  of  re- 
spiration. This  idea,  first,  perhaps,  advanced  by  Galen, 
has  been  in  modem  times  adopted  by  Haller,  Goodwin, 
Ponteau,  and  indeed  most  physiologists,  and  attempted 
to  be  supported  by  various  experiments  on  drowned  cats. 
It  is  now  weU  ascertained,  however,  that  in  many  cases 
of  death  from  drowning  not  a  drop  of  water  enters  into 
the  lungs ;  that  where  it  does  enter,  the  quantity  is,  for 
the  most  part,  very  small ;  and  that,  whether  small  or 
large,  it  passes  the  trachea  after  death  instead  of  before  it, 
and  consequently  cannot  be  a  cause  of  death. 

The  immediate  cause,  as  in  the  case  of  suspension,  is 
suffocation.  The  glottis  is  extremely  irritable ;  the  ac- 
cess of  the  surrounding  water  produces  a  rigid  or  entastic 
spasm  upon  its  muscles ;  and  the  rima  is  as  completely 
closed  against  the  entrance  of  air,  as  in  the  case  of  a  cord 
round  the  throat.  And  hence,  the  suffocation  often  pro^ 
duced  by  a  very  small  substance  of  any  other  kind  acci- 
dentally thrust  into  or  stimulating  its  aperture,  its  a  minute 
crust  of  bread,  a  hair  or  blade  of  grass,  a  peach  or  even 
a  grape  stone ;  to  which  last  Anacreon  is  well  known  to 
have  £Sdlen  a  victim. 

How  long  the  living  principle*  may,  under  these  cir- 
cumstances, remain  attached  to  the  animal  frame,  and 
afford  a  chance  of  recovery,  is  not  ascertained,  with  any 
degree  of  accuracy,  even  in  the  present  day :  and  the  an- 
swer to  the  question  must,  in  a  considerable  measure,  de- 
pend upon  the  degree  of  irritability,  or  perhaps  the  idio- 
syncrasy, of  the  individual.  Mr.  Brodie  is  reported  to 
have  asserted  in  his  Lectures  before  the  Collie  of  Sur- 
geons that  ^^  when  the  action  of  the  heart  has  ceased  after 
the  suspension  of  the  breathing,  or  even  has  become  so 
feeble  as  no  longer  to  be  able  to  maintain  the  circulation,  it 
can  never  be  restored  by  arttfUAaUy  inflating  the  lungs  ^. 
This  may  be  true :  but  we  have  innumerable  proofs  of  a 
natural  restoration  of  both  these  organs  to  healthy  action 
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after  such  action  has  ceased  for  many  mmutes ;  perhaps  Okh.  viii. 
for  many  hours  in  Catalepsia  or  Trance,  as  we  shall  ^  c?A- 
have  occasion  to  observe  presently.  iq)hyxia  suf- 

It  has  been  known,  however,  from  a  very  early  age,  ^^^ 
that  torpitude  from  drowning  may  be  induced  and  con-  from  htng- 
tinue  for  some  minutes,  without  much  danger :  since  this,  JJ-o^^n- 
as  we  have  already  observed,  was  a  common  practice 
among  the  Greeks  and  Romans  for  the  cure  of  lyssa* ; 
and  was  carried  by  Van  Helmont  so  far  that  he  would 
not  suffer  the  individual  to  be  raised  from  under  the 
water  till  the  psalm  Miserere  had  been  solemnly  chaunt- 
ed,  which  was  the  measure  of  time  he  allowed.     If  the  Subm^nion 
submersion  have  not  exceeded  five  minutes,  and  no  blow  ^yerdi 
against  a  stone,  or  other  violence  have  coincided,  persons  from  if  not 
will  usually  be  found  to  recover  without  much  difficulty,  five'minutet. 
After  a  quarter  of  an  hour,  recovery  is  not  common,  and  Sometimet 
after  twenty  minutes  or  half  an  hour,  it  is  nearly  hopeless.  ^^"JJ^. 
Divers,  from  habit,  are  able  to  remain  under  water  for  nxeW'dhix 
three  minutes ;  but,  according  to  Dr.  Edwards  of  Paris,  an  bour  or 
this  is  the  longest  period  f.     Young  animals  require  less  ^ny^ 
change  of  respirable  air  than  those  that  are  old.     Dr. 
Edwards  has  known  puppies  live  under  water  fifty-four 
minutes,  though  their  voluntary  motions  had  ceased  in 
four  minutes  done. 

The  first  report  of  the  establishment  for  the  recovery  Iilustnted. 
of  drowned  persons,  at  Paris,  divides  the  cases  that  had 
occurred  to  it  into  three  classes,  the  first  of  which  includes 
those  that  were  restored  to  life,  and  comprehends  twenty- 
three  instances.  Of  these  one  recovered  after  having  been 
three  quarters  of  an  hour  under  water ;  four  after  having 
been  half  an  hour,  and  three  after  a  quarter  of  an  hour ; 
the  rest  after  a  still  shorter  period  j:.  Of  twelve  dogs, 
drowned  by  De  Haen  for  the  purpose  of  experiment,  not 
a  single  one  was  recovered  though  only  confined  under 
water  for  a  few  minutes.     It  is  very  possible,  however, 

*  VoL  m.  O.  ly.  Ord.  in.  Gen.  i.  Sp.  viu. 

f  De  rinfluence  des  Agens  Physiques  sur  h  Vie,  &r.    Paris,  Bvo,  1824. 
\  Detail  des  Succes  de  rEtablissement  que  la  Villc  de  Paris  a  faite  en 
favcur  des  Personnes  Noyees,  &c.  Paris  1773. 
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Gnr.  VIII.  that  in  these  cases  the  force  necessary  to  keep  them  tub- 
«  (Ta-^*  merged,  may  have  considerably  added  to  the  ej^tent  of  the 
sphyxia  suf-  mortality.  Among  mankind,  where  no  such  force  is  ap* 
iUphTOr  V^^^9  *^i®  eminent  physiologist  conceives  that  one  in  six- 
from  hang-    teen  is  no  unfavourable  average  of  the  proportion  that 

About  one         There  are  cases,  indeed,  on  record,  of  recovery  from 
in  lixteen      drowning  after  a  submersion  of  some  hours ;  but  these 
those^hat      ^"^^  ^^^  ^'^^  Wonderful,  and  some  of  them  altogether  in- 
are  drowned  credible :  for  we  have  histories  of  recovery  after  eighteen 
^*  hours-f,  four  and  twenty  hours  J,  and  even  three  da]r8§, 
latioiis  of      while  some  of  the  retailers  of  the  marvellous  have  stated 
w!^^     intervals  of  fifteen  days,  and  in  one  instance,  related  widi 
bqrond        much  gravity,  not  less  than  seven  weeks  ||.     From  all 
••***^*y-     which,  however,  we  may  at  least  learn  the  useftil  lesson 
of  the  necessity  of  redoubling  our  exertions  when  called 
upon  for  medical  aid,  and  of  not  despairing  very  early. 
IBxpetu  Dr.  Edwards  of  Paris  has  lately  been  instituting  some 

Edwards  oo  singular  experiments  on  the  Batrachian  amphibials  {reptUe9 
frogt^  Ac     of  the  Linn^n  system),  and  especially  on  frogs  and  sala- 
mahders,  to  determine  how  long  the  living  princijrfie  may 
continue  in  a  state  of  asphyxy,  which  afford  some  light  on 
the  subject  before  us  in  at  least  two  important  pmnts. 
Important     He  has  first  very  clearly  ascertained  that  the  rapi<£ty  of 
*^        death  depends  very  considerably  upon  the  temperature  of 
the  water  in  which  the  experiments  are  made,  compared 
•  •— ^      ^*^  *^®  actual  temperature  of  the  medium  in  which  the 
td^^l^^^  animal  has  been  living  for  some  time  antecedently :  for 
that  frogs  taken  in  November  from  an  atmospheric  tem- 
perature of  50*^  and  immersed  in  water  of  the  same  tem- 
perature Hved  from  five  hours  and  ten  minutes  to  eleven 
hours  and  forty  minutes,  being  double  the  length  of  time 
they  lived  in  water  of  the  same  temperature  in  summer. 

♦  Rat  Med.  Cont  Tom.  i.  Pirt.  n. 

f  Pechlin,  De  Aeris  et  Alimentorum  Defeciu  et  Vita  tub  Aquis»    Sd, 
1676,  8vo. 

I  Lepi»  Submersdl  per  24  faoras  yWma  protnhere  posK.    Rom.  ]970« 
•  §  £^.  Nat.  Cur.  Dec.  i.  Ann.  vi.  vn.  Obt.  20. 
I  Id.  Obierv.  1S5.  ISO.  192. 
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Whence  it  is  probable  that  the  relative  speed  or  tardiness  O^.  VIII. 
with  which  a  man  dies  in  submersion,  depends  partly  «  c.  A- ' 
upon  the  temperature  of  the  atmosphere  in  which  he  has  sphyxU  «uf- 
lived  for  several  preceding  days,  compared  with  that  of  Asphyxy 
the  water  at  the  time  of  the  accident.     And  secondly  he  f^™  *»*"«- 
has  satisfactorily  established  that  firogs  and  salamanders,  drowning. 
deprived  of  the  heart,  continue  to  live  for  a  longer  period 
in  the  air  than  in  water  whose  air  has  been  withdrawn 
from  it.     At  thie  end  of  four  hours,  he  tells  us  that  the 
salamanders  which  were  in  the  water  appeared  to  be  dead, 
though  they  manifested  some  degree  of  activity  on  being 
pinched  or  agitated.     At  the  end  of  nine  hours,  however.  In  respect  to 
they  were  all  entirely  void  of  living  power.     While  those  J^t  wUhthe 
which  were  retained  in  the  air  lived  for  twenty-four  or  atmospheric 
twenty-six  hours.     The  frogs  lived  four  hours  under  the  **'* 
water,  and  five  out  of  it.     The  experiment  was  varied  by 
suffocating  other  reptiles  of  the  same  kind,  their  heads 
being  closely  hid  up  in  a  piece  of  bladder,  instead  of  cut- 
ting out  their  hearts;  and  the  result  was  in  every  instance 
consentaneous.     Dr.  Edwards  hence  concludes,  and  the 
conclusion  seems  well  supported,  that  air  has  an  influence 
on  the  economy  of  animals  independently  of  its  action 
through  respiration  :  and  that  this  influence  is  probably 
exerted  through  the  medium  of  the  skin  ♦.     And  we  may 
hence  see  why  recovery  from  hanging  is  more  frdquent 
than  from  drowning  under  like  intervals  of  protraction. 

Unfortunately,  we  have  no  means  of  determining  Nopoiitlfe 
whether  the  vital  principle  lies  latent  in  the  body  or  has  determiniat 
utterly  dropped  its  connexion.  Want  of  heat  is  no  more  wjbethcr  tfa« 
to  be  rolled  on  than  cessatioUsof  the  pulse  or  of  breathing:  ^  beuSt 
for  while  in  submersion,  heat  in  consequence  of  its  rapid  <>'  >>?»  drop- 
absorption  by  the  surrounding  elements,  is  one  of  the  S^dlm  with 
first  properties  of  life  that  disappears,  whether  the  patient  the  body, 
recover  or  not;  in  deatli  from  convulsions  and  various  heat  no* 
other  sudden  causes,  it  often  continues  for  hours,  and  F^- 

asprotFic- 

tionofheat 

*  M^oires  tur  I'Asphyxie  consider^  dans  lei  Batraciens.    Fm,  1817.   under  other 
AIm,  De  I'Inauence  des  Agens    Pby»iquei  tur  la  Vic,  &c.    Parii,  Svo.  oiema^ 
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tion  and 
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produced 
after  death. 

Explained. 


Bometimes  even  for  days  after  the  event,  cheating  the  by- 
standers with  an  empty  and  unfounded  hope  of  a  restora- 
tion never  to  take  place.  The  present  author  was  a  few 
years  since  sent  for  in  haste,  to  a  female  domestic  of  Mr. 
Salmon  of  Mecklenburg  Square,  who  however  died  under  a 
convulsion-fit  before  his  arrival.  In  the  evening,  nearly 
twelve  hours  afterwards,  he  was  again  requested  to  attend, 
as,  notwithstanding  the  body  had  been  laid  out  from  the 
first  audi  merely  covered  with  a  sheet,  it  still  possessed 
a  considerable  degree  of  warmth.  He  was  sorry  to  repress 
a  hope  which  he  found  .fondly  and  highly  cherished,  but 
the  symptom  was  illusive,  and  the  heat  gradually  disap- 
peared. On  the  decease  of  a  robust  and  corpulent  lady 
whom  he  also  attended  in  Bedford  Row,  and  who  died 
of  a  spasmodic  asthma,  this  sjrmptom  continued,  or  rather 
showed  itself  afresh,  eight  and  forty  hours  after  death,  so 
that  the  author  was  requested  to  attend  at  the  time  the 
body  was  on  the  point  of  being  put  into  the  coffin.  In 
this  case  the  heat  was  produced  by  putrefaction,  for  the 
body  was  livid  and  offensive.  Bartholine  has  an  example 
or  two  of  the  same  kind;  and  the  Ephemerides,  among 
other  cases  less  marvellous,  one  in  which  the  heat  is  said 
to  have  continued  till  the  fourth  day  after  death :  and 
which  should  no  doubt  ML  within  the  solution  just 
given*. 

As  heat  has  occasionally  maintained  itself  for  hours 
after  death,  so  also  has  perspiration.  Paullini  mendons 
a  case  in  which  tears  flowed  from  the  eyesf ;  Riedhn 
another  in  which  the  eyes  themselves  recovered  their 
brightness  :|:;  and  Hagendom  a  third,  in  which  the  face 
swelled  and  looked  red§.  In  all  these  cases  we  have 
proofi  of  a  lingering  of  the  irritable  principle  in  particular 
parts  after  the  sentient  principle  has  totally  disappeared. 
And  hence,  in  a  few  instances  some  of  the  muscles  have 
been .  thrown  into  irregular  action,  the  penis  has  become 


•  Eph.  Nat.  Cur.  Dec  n.  Ann.  nr.  Obs.  18. 

t  Cent  lu.  Obs.  10.  Franc.  1698,  8to. 

j  Lin.  Med.  1696.  p;30a.  §  Cent,  uu  Obs.  4«. 
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erect*,  the  jaws  have  opened  and  shut,  as  though  masti-  Onr.  VIIL 
eating  f ;  and,  as  is  well  known,  the  heart,  when  dissect-  ^  q^^  ^' 
ed  from  the  pericardium,  has  leaped  from  the  table.  sphyxU  tui; 

In  attempting  a  cuee  of  suffocation  by  submeesion,  the  Amh^ 
two  grand  means  by  which  we  are  to  operate  are  those  of  from  hang- 
warmth  and  inflation  of  the  lungs.     The  body  should  droimiiig. 
be  quietly  conveyed  to  a  warm  and  dry  situation,  and  Medical . 
rubbed  all  over  with  moderate  stimulants,  as  diluted  flower  Jj^|^^* " 
of  mustard,  or  the  warmer  balsams;  while  the  nostrils  are  inflation  of 
jdied  with  volatile  ammonia,  and  the  eyes  exposed  to  a  ^^^j^a 
strong  light.     But  a  restoration  of  the  action  of  the  lungs  ttimuiants. 
is  chiefly  to  be  aimed  at :  and  for  this  purpose,  a  full 
expiration  of  warm  air  from  the  lips  of  a  by-stander, 
should  be  repeatedly  forced  into  the  patient^s  mouth,  and 
his  nostrils  held  close  to  prevent  its  escape  by  that  chan- 
nel.    Inflation  may  also  be  attempted  by  a  pair  of  com-  Means  of 
mon  bellows ;  or,  which  is  far  better  if  it  can  be  readily  |°fl»^  ^« 
procured,  by  a  pair  of  bellows  communicating  with  a  pipe 
introduced  into  the  larynx,  or,  as  some  have  recommend- 
ed, into  an  aperture  made  between  the  rings  of  the  trachea. 
Stimulating  ^injections  of  acrid  purgatives,  of  camphor,  Stimulatiiig 
ammonia,  and  brandy,  or  other  spirits,  have  often  been  "*'^**^**°'* 
introduced  with  success  into  the  rectum,  and  sometimes 
injections  of  warm  air  alone :  and  it  would  be  better  that 
the  air  introduced  into  the  lungs  should  be  also  mode- 
rately warm.    Besides  this  active  process,  it  may  be  pos-  Stimulants 

•11  1  T  %        •       1  tobecon- 

sible  to  convey  some  warm  and  cordial  stimulant,  as  veyedinto 
volatile  alkali,  or  the  compound  spirit  of  lavender,  into  **»e  sumach, 
the  stomach  by  means  of  a  sjnringe ;  or  what  may  probably 
in  this  case  answer  better,  by  a  piece  of  sponge,  impreg- 
nated with  one  of  these,  fixed  to  the  end  of  a  small  rod  of 
whalebone :  for  the  sides  of  the  stomach  may  be,  so  to 
speak,  mopped  round  by  the  sponge  thus  charged,  and 
stimulated  in  every  direction.     In  the  Berlin  Transac-  VentncuU 
tions  is  recommended  the  use  of  a  ventricuH  eofcutia^  or  SomacL**' 
stomach-brush,  to  produce  internal  friction  in  the  same  ^rusb,  what 

*  Eph.  Nat  Cur.  Dec  l  Ann.  nc  x.  Obs.  84. 158. 
t  Commerc,  Nor.  J782,  pp.  82. 90.  17S. 
VOL.    IV.  Q  Q 
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-Otn.  Vin..  maimer:  but  die  stomach-oiop,  prepared  aa  abeye,  will 
•  cTa-  *     ^  found  a  more  terviceable  contrivance, 
^•phyxia  ««f.      There  k  no  fiunily  of  diseaees  in  which  the  iBtemal  use 
j^^     of  phosphorus  seems  to  promise  more  suecess.     The  6er- 
from  ban^    man  physicians  have  ^njdoyed  it  vary  generally  ip  the 
'JbSimtiig.      1^*^  ^b  ^  tjrj^us  fevers,  in  apparent  death  fi;x>m  con- 
Tkatinent;    vukion*,  and  in  most  cases  in  which  the  nervous  fluid  has 
^'^•P'*®™*'  seemed  to  be  sudd^y  disdiarged  as  by  an  eiqfdofiion,  or 
not  secreted  at  all,  and  they  have  often  emfdoyed  it  with 
success.     It  is  one  of  the  most  powerful  stimulants  we 
know,  and  in  asphyxy  should  be  given  to  the  amount  of 
two  or, three  grains  for  a  dose,  dissolved  in  ether. 
Venetection       Venesection,  and  especially  that  of  the  jugular  v«in  f , 
j^idvue-  jnig  jjg^  strenuously  recommended  by  physicians  of  high 
authority ;  and,  wherever  there  is  reason  to  believe  that 
the  drowning  has  followed  upon  a  sudden  fit  of  apoplexy, 
the  recommendation  is  rational  enoughi  provided  it  can  be 
practised  with  effect.  But,  commonly  spei^king,  it  is  advice 
to  no  purpose,  for  the  blood  will  not  flow :  and,  in  other 
cases,  if  it  would,  such  depletion,  we  have  reason  to  be- 
lieve, would  do  more  iiyury  by  weakening,  than  good  by 
removing  what  is  erroneously  supposed  to  be  congestum. 
It  may  occasionally,  perhaps,  be  serviceable  as  soon  as  the 
living  powers  begin  to  show  themselves,  but  it  is  rarely  to 
be  tried  in  the  first  instance. 
Signt  flf  re.       Returning  life  is  first  usually  discoverable  by  the  sym- 
tnnring  fif%   ptoms  of  sighing,  gasping,  twitching,  or  subsultus,  sl^t 
palpitation,  or  pukation  of  the  heart ;  in  efiect  by  a  weak 
or  clonic  action  in  most  of  the  organs.  Our  efibrts  diould 
here  be  redoiAiled,  lor  the  feeble  spark  still  requires  to  be 
solicited  and  nourished  into  a  permanent  flame — and  has 
how  to  be     often  disappeared  from  a  relaxation  of  labour.  A  spoonful 
encouraged.   ^  ^^  ^  warm  wine,  or  wine  and  water,  diould  now  be 
given  by  the  mouth  as  soon  as  the  power  <^  swallowing 
is  sufficiently  restored;  which  should  be  shortly  succeeded 
by  a  litde  %ht,  warm,  and  nourishing  food  of  any  kind, 

*  De  Phoepbori,  loco  Medicaroenti  adsumpti,  virtute  nedica,  &c.  AaaL 
J.  Gabi,  Ments. 

t  Jo.  WencM  Nachtigal,  Diasertatio  dc  Submerais.     V4ndobbn.  Stro. 
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with  getidy  laxttive  dysters;  a  well-hetted  bed»  and  per*  O^^  ^U. 
feet  tranquillity.  ^  (xX 

I  have  dwelt  the  longer  upon  this  subject  because  the  »phy»a  sm^ 
general  princii^^  of  the  remedial  treatment  here  recom-  A^^ 
mmded,  apply  to  most  of  the  other  Tarieties  under  which  ?™"» *><««- 
asphyxy  or  suspended  animation  is  to  be  traced :  and  the  drow^. 
reader  who  is  desirous  of  following  the  operative  plan  into  T^^iwt. 
a  still  minuter  detail,  will  do  well  to  consult  Dr.  Guild's  ^  *^ 
letter  to  Lord  Cathcart,  the  president  of  the  Board  of  cable  to  moft 
Police  in  Scotland,  concerning  the  recovery  of  persons  ^jJ[JJ^^ 
drowned  and  seemingly  dead;  an  able  extract  of  which  is  animation. 
given  in  the  Medical  Commentaries  of  Edinburgh*.   We  ^f^^ 
may  observe,  however,  that  in  attempting  the  recovery  of  found  in 
those  who  have  been  hung,  and  particularly  who  have  ^^^ 
inexpertly  hung  themselves,  "bleedhig  from  the  jugulars  Catbcart. 
may  be  more  frequently  found  necessary  than  in  attend- 
ing the  drowned,  since  in  the  former,  as  we  have  very 
folly  observed  above,  there  is  a  greater  tendency  to  apo- 
plectic symptoms  than  in  the  latter :  yet  even  here  the 
quantity  abstracted  needs  not  be  large. 

In  the  SECOND  vaeiety  of  asphyxy,  or  that  from  an  A  C.  A^ 
inhalation  of  irrespirable  auras,  death  in  many  cases  takes  mephSct. 
place  instantaneously ;  and,  consequently,  for  reasons  al-  C*«A«- 
ready  advanced,  the  general  surfiu^  of  the  body,  and  even  suJaceof 
the  countenance  itself,  is  palef.     Yet  as  the  gass  is  often  ^^  ^^y 
in  some  degree  diluted  with  atmospheric  air,  the  circula-  ^a  wh^^ 
tion,  and  even  the  breathing  are  occasionally  continued  Som«tiiB« 
for  some  time  in  a  feeble  and  imperfect  state,  and  the  ^th  apo- 
asphyxy  is  united  with  symptoms  of  apoplexy,  or  genuine  P^^^ 
apoplexy  takes  place  in  its  stead.     In  Comwidl  and  other  ^^y. 
mining  regions,  these  gasses  are  vulgarly  caUed  damps^  ^k^*"^  ^ 
from  the  German  dampffj  "  a  vapour  or  exhalation.^         aam^ 

The  direct  etkct  of  such  gasses,  when  in  a  concen-  By  what 
trated  state,  is  utterly  and  instantaneously  to  destroy  the  i^^j^^va- 
irritability  and  sensibility  of  the  nervous  system,  of  which  pours  prove 
wc  have  perpetual  examples  occurring  in  persons  who  JJIfj^^d^*" 

..  structivei 

not  very 
•  VoUiu.p.W8.  clearly  as. 

t  Brukser  tob  den  ungewiisheit  der  Kcnnzeiaben  det  Todcs.  «crtained. 
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incautiously .  descend  foul  1)eer-ca8ks9  or  the  shafts  of 
mines.  By  what  means,  however,  such  exhalations  when 
they  have  penetrated  the  lungs  become  so  rapidly  com- 
municated to  the  nervous  system  as  to  prove  instantly . 
destructive,  we  do  not  seem  to  be  very  well  informed. 
Absorption  would  be  the  most  ready  way  of  accounting 
for  it,  but  till  the  objections  thrown  out  by  Mr.  Ellis 
against  an  absorption  of  oxygene  or  any  other  gass  by 
the  lungs,  and  which  we  have  noticed  in  the  Physiolo- 
gical Proem  to  our  second  Class,  are  more  satisfactorily 
replied  to  than  they  appear  to  have  been,  it  is  an  hypo- 
thesis that  can  hardly  be  allowed.  In  the  case  of  hang- 
ing or  drowning,  it  does  not  seem  to  be  owing  to  a  direct 
want  of  irritability  that  the  heart  ceases  instantly  to  con- 
tract, but,  as  we  have  already  remarked,  to  its  being  de- 
prived of  the  necessary  stimulus  which  is  no  longer  afford- 
ed by  the  lungs,  however  they  may  act,*  in  providing  it 
Yet  in  the  present  case  there  seems  to  be  not  only  a 
cessation  of  action,  for  want  of  a  proper  stimulus,  but 
a  total  abstraction  of  both  sensifie  and  motific  power: 
and  this  as  completely  in  one  part  of  the  frame  as  in 
another. 

The  gasses  of  the  description  before  us  that  are  found 
most  fatal,  are  the  carbonic  acid,  hydrogene,  nitrogene, 
and  several  of  a  more  compound  kind  which  are  thrown 
forth  from  putrefying  animal  and  vegetable  substances, 
and  especially  from  cemeteries,  on  opening  fresh  graves, 
in  which  the  process  of  decomposition  is  proceeding  ra- 
pidly, and  the  concentrated  effluvium  bursts  forth  with 
an  intolerable  stench.  Of  the  powerful  effects  of  this 
last  exhalation,  Fourcroy  has  frumished  us  with  a  very 
particular  and  striking  account  from  the  narration  of 
grave-diggers  examined  for  the  purpose :  from  which  it 
appears  that  those  who  are  immediately  hanging  over  a' 
corpse,  whose  abdomen  is  accidentally  struck  into  by  a 
pick-axe,  often  faU  down  instantly  in  a  state  of  senseless- 
ness and  apparent  death,  while  persons  who  happen  to 
be  at  a  little  distance,  and  receive  the  exhalation  in  a  form 
diluted  with  atmospheric  air,  are  attacked  with  nausea. 
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vertigo,  faintneBS,  and  tremors,  which  continue  for  some  ^^  ^iii, 
hours.  ^      fid  A' 

The  most  common  of  these  gasses  is  the  carbonic  acid,  »phyMa 
'  which  18  chiefly  found  in  the  guise  of  a  torpefymg  vapour  choke- 
in  close  rooms  where  charcoal  has  been  burnt,  at  the  hot-  ^^P- 
tom  of  large  beer-casks,  or  of  wells,  and  in  many  natural  addnM 
caverns  in  the  earth^s  surface.     Its  weight  prevents  it  mostcom- 
firom  escaping  readily,  even  where  there  is  an  accession  of  SS^y^ 
atmospheric  air ;  and  its  want  of  smeU,  when  pure,  pre-  found, 
vents  it  from  being  detected  otherwise  than  by  its  effects,  ^^'^^^^j,^ 
As  it  will  not  support  flame,  the  common  and  easiest  test,  from  escap- 
where  it  is  suspected  to  exist,  is  that  of  a  Hghted  candle,  3^^ 
which  is  well  known  to  be  extinguished  immediately,  if  cemibie  bj 
this  gass  be  present  in  a  quantity  suflicient  to  be  inju-  ^^^  ^ 
rious  to  respiration.  whether  it 

Nitrogene  and  hydrogene,  when  pure,  have  probably  ^^^^f^'* 
as  little  smell  as  carbonic  add  gass;  but  they  are  gene-  guUh  flame, 
rally  combined  with  other  gasses,  sulphur,  carbone,  or  Nitrogene 
phosphorus.     The  first,  formerly  denominated  phlogistic  ph^^oc 
air,  and  sometimes  mofette,  is  thrown  forth  largely  during  ur. 
the  decomposition  of  animal  matter,  and  in  a  small  de- 
gree during  that  of  vegetable  matter.     Combined  with 
hydrogene  it  forms  ammonia ;  with  oxygene,  nitric  acid. 
Fourcroy  asserts  that  it  possesses  a  peculiar  and  distinct  Whether  it 
odour  resembling  that  of  fishes  just  beginning  to  putrefy ;  J^J^  * 
but  this  is  probably  at  all  times  produced  by  its  combiiia-  odour, 
tion  with  other  materials.     It  seems  chiefly  concerned  in 
giving  the  greenish  colour  to  parts,  and  especially  mus- 
cular parts,  in  a  putrid  state.     In  some  gasses  of  this  kind 
a  candle  will  bum  freely. 

Hydrogene  issues  also  from  fecal  matter,  and,  in  com-  Hydrogm 
bination  with  sulphur,  phosphorus,  and  carbone,  produces  '^aour  in  ^^ 
'  the  chief  part  of  the  nauseating  and  putrid  stench  thrown  combination 
forth  from  decomposing  animal  and  vegetable  substances.  ^Itteriai^' 
It  is  emitted  in  a  much  purer  state  from  the  sides  of 
coal  and  metallic  mines,  and  often  exists  in  considerable 
abundance  without  being  perceived  by  the  nostrils.     If  ^°T  ^ 
mixed  with  an  equal  proportion  of  oxygene,  it  may  be  "*^ 
breathed  for  about  an  hour  without  any  great  inconve- 
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OsK.  viit.  Aience.  If  inhakd  beyond  thig  time,  or  in  a  mofe  ccmoen* 
A  OaI  ^*    trated  form,  it  has  a  great  tendency  to  occasion  the  effecta 
tpbysda       we  have  just  noticed,  lover  the  irritability  of  the  animal 
ci^ke^^^     frame,  and  induce  stupor  or  an  inclination  to  sleep. 
dam{L  The  ftimes  of  mercury,  lead,  and  some  other  metaUio 

Metallic       substances,  when  highly  concentrated,  seem  to  operate  not 
"^^         very  diesimilairly  to  those  of  charcoal,  and  give  a  check  to 
the  mobility  of  the  nervous  power  at  once. 
Fumes  of         The  fumes  of  charcoal  are  generally  inhaled  in  a  diluted 
*penue  4if*  fotmy  but  they  are  still  highly  deleterious  and  produce  a- 
fweni^  ac   sphyxy  more  or  less  complete,  according  to  theb  degsee  of 
their  "d^ee  Concentration,  and  in  some  cases  acoording  to  the  strength 
of  ctmcen-     q^  weakness  of  frame  of  those  who  are  exposed  to  diem. 
i»thcr  dr-      We  havc  a  striking  illustration  of  this  in  tfie  case  of  two 
cunutattcet,  persons  communicated  by  Dr.  Babington  to  the  Medico- 
Chirurgical  Society,  who  had  gone  to  bed  in  a  room  in 
which  a  charcoal  fire  was  kept  up  through  the  whole  of 
the  night,  with  whose  gass  the  surrounding  atmosphoa 
was  strongly  impregnated.    According  to  the  principle 
ire  have  endeavoured  to  establish,  we  ought  here,  from 
the  dilution  of  the  vapour,  to  expect  that  whatever  tea^ 
dency  there  might  be  to  asphyxy  would  be  united  wiUi  a 
tendency  to  apopl^y.    ^d  such  we  find  to  have  been 
the  tkct  2  for,  ot  these  two  persons,  the  younger  and  less 
vigorous,  a  boy  of  thirteen,  died  apparently  during  his 
deep,  and  without  commotion :  while  the  elder  and  moft 
irobust,  a  man  of  thirty-eight,  was  found,  upon  h&ng 
ttlMi  in  the  morning  between  six  and  seven,  in  an  apo- 
plectic state,  with  a  swollen,  fmjecting  tongue>  saffiised 
and  prominent  eyes,  and  laborious  Iweathing. 
tVeatment        The  patient,  if  any  degree  of  sensibility  remain,  should 
^tioll  d"  ^  ^^  variety  be  freely  exposed  to  the  open  air,  instead 
ugghyxy.      of  to  a  heated  atmosphere  as  in  the  preceding :  and,  if 
he  can  swallow,  acidulated  liquids  should  be  given  him; 
If  insensible,  cold  water  should  be  dashed  on  his  face; 
strong  vinegar,  and  especially  aromatic  vin^sr,  be  rubbed 
about  his  nostrils,  and  hdd  under  them,  and  stimulating 
clysters  be  injected,  as  recommended  under  the  first  va- 
riety.     The  lungs  should  be  inflated  widi  the  warn 
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breath  of  a  healdiy  man,  or,  which  is  better,  with  oxj-  Our.  vin. 

«Mk»A  ,m0%Mm  Spec  h, 

g^egaa^.  fiCA- 

A  proper  use  of  voltaic  deotiici^  is  also  in  many  Uh  i^r^ 
stances  feund  highly  serviceable  as  a  nervous  stimulaftt.  cSS^ 
No  advantage,  however,  is  likely  to  accrue  from  passing  ^«°>P- 
the  electric  aura  across  the  chest,  directly  through  the  ^^^ 
heart  and  lungs,  which  is  a  commcm  practice.     The  fluid  how  to  be 
should  be  transmitted  along  the  channel  of  the  nerves,  ■pp^***** 
from  the  seat  of  the  phrenic  nerve  in  the  neck,  to  the  seat  '^'••*''"*' 
of  the  diaphragm,  or  that  of  the  par  vagum  and  great 
sympathetic  nerve  immediately  under  the  stemo-mastoid 
muscle,  where  they  lie  in  a  common  sheath,  and  send 
forth  branches  to  the  heart  *.     In  Ih*.  Babington^s  case, 
the  applicaticm  of  voltaic  electricity  surprisingly  increased 
the  power  of  the  muscles  of  respiration,  but  appeared 
rather  to  diminish  the  action  of  the  heart.     It  was  hence 
used  alternately  with  a  forcible  inhalation  of  oxygene 
gass,  and  various  external  stimulants.     Venesection  was 
tried,  but  does  not  seem  to  have  been  beneficial.     The 
man  recovered  in  a  few  days. 

M.  Portal  recommends  a  division  of  the  jugular  vein,  p*^"  ^ 
but  the  blood  will  rarely  flow  from  any  vein,  and  is  still  h^ht  adu 
more  rarely  succeeded  by  any  advantage  even  where  it  is  7|^^^' 
obtained.     And  if  every  other  remedy  £sul,  he  advises  my,  and 
bronchotomy,  and  a  scarification  of  the  feet  and  hands  +.  «c«nfi«»*'o'>' 

The  sprinkling  or  dashing  of  water  upon  the  body  ^^^ 
seems  to  be  useful  on  two  accounts ;  first,  from  having  a 
tendency  to  rouse  the  vessels  on  the  surface  to  contract; 
and  next  as  affording  an  opportunity  for  a  disengagement 
of  oxygene. 

In  the  THiED,  or  electbic  vaeiety,  the  whole  system  l^Zj^ 
appears  to  be  not  so  much  rendered  inirritaUe  to  sdmu-  eiectrict. 
lants,  as  to  be  suddenly  exhausted  of  its  entire  stodc  of  ^^^^^ 
nervmis  power,  like  a  Leyden  phial  upon  an  application  How 

.    operttef. 

•  Greg.  Consp.  Med.  Theor.  Hlifeland,  Diss,  usub  Ver.  Elect  in  AsphyiuL 
GoetlTSS. 

f  Obflervations  tur  les  Bflfi!ts  dea  Vapoora  Mepliytiqaaa  but  ka  Oerpt  de 
rHonune,  &c.  oout.;  atfit.  PariS|  1774. 
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Gkk.  vm.  of  the  disduurging  rod:  in  consequemoe  of  which  tbe 
y  0*^. '     limbs  are  flexible^  the  countenance  pale,  and  ^e  Uood 
iphyida        uncoagulable.  ^  The  mode  in  which  the  electricity  is  com- 
£]ecC^      municated  is  oil  little  importance ;  for,  if  sufficiently  pow- 
aq^y^-       erfiil  for  the  purpose,  real  or  apparent  death  is  instanta- 
Effects  aiOn  neously  produced,  whether  the  stroke  flow  from  light- 
under  every  lung,  an  clcctnc  battery,  or  a  voltaic  trough ;  and  eveiy 
Bke  degree     organ  is  equally  affected  and  emptied. 
whiSevcr  Se      Upon  plants,  on  the  contrary,  we  often  find  a  stroke  of 
*^^"n?n-      lightning  of  the  same  intensity  occasion  vary  different  ef- 
^^^°^jg,      fects  in  different  kinds  or  branches  of  the  same  plant,  in 
with  differ-    conscqucnce  of  the  variety  they  exhibit  as  conducting 
Sfi^?*"  powers.    Upon  some,  it  descends  without  mischief ;  in 
pianu.         others,  it  exhausts  itself  on  particular  parts,  which  are 
withered,  as  though  attacked  by  a  hemiplegia.     In  the 
betula  alha  or  common  birch,  it  never  runs  along  the 
stem,  but  confines  its  stroke  to  the  top  alone,  beating  off 
the  boughs  in  every  direction. 
If  in  animals       In  animal  life,  however,  there  is  also  a  difference  of  ef- 
difier?the'^  ^^^9  ^^^  ^^Y  ^  proportion  to  the  degree  or  intensity  of 
feet  differs     the  elcctric  power  that  attacks  the  system ;  and  it  is  cu- 
J^cmpiiBed.  ^ous  to  observe  the  nature  of  this  effect.     Small  doses  aH 
electricity  prove  a  powerful  stimulus  to  the  nervous  fVine- 
tion,  increase  die  flow  of  sensorial  fluid,  and  augmentvihe 
irritability  of  the  muscles :  while  a  violent  shock,  as  we 
have  just  seen,   exhausts  the  nervous  system  instanta- 
neously, carries  off  the  entire  stock  from  the  animal  fidme, 
and  leaves  the  muscular  fibres  flaccid  and  flagging.   This 
singular  result  is  extended  to  the  blood,  and  extended  to 
it  in  both  cases :  for  its  coagulability,  or  the  firmness  i£ 
its  texture,  is  increased  by  the  application  of  small  doses 
of  electricity,  while  the  shock  of  lightning  which  renders 
the  muscles  lax  and  uncontracted  renders  the  blood  loose 
and  uncoagulable.     It  is  to  this  variety  of  efiect  that  Mr. 
John  Hunter  makes  a  powerful,  and  certainly  a  very  im- 
pressive appeal,  in  proof  that  the  blood,  though  a  fluid,  is 
actuated  by  the  same  living  principle  as  the  jnuscular 
fibres. 
Medical  The  general  principle  of  medical  treatment  has  been 

I  nil  nit  nt. 
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laid  down  under  the  first  variety.   Stimulants  of  the  most  ^'  ^^^ 
active  kind  should  be  resorted  to  without  loss  of  time:  ^  c.  A- 
but  of  all  stimulants  that  of  electricity,  or  voltaism,  seems  ^^ 
to  be  especially  called  for  in  the  present  modification  of  Electrical 
asphyxy.     I  do  not  know  that  it  has  ever  been  tried  to  J^^* 
any  great  extent,  in  the  variety  before  us,  on  the  human  traatment. 
subject,  but  M.  Abildgaard,  in  the  Transactions  of  the  Electricity 
Copenhagen  Medical  Society,  has  related  a  few  experi-  ^^l^J^^ 
ments  on  other  animals  that  are  well  worthy  of  attention,  wfaatctuied 
and  weffe  found  highly  beneficial.     The  ammals  chiefly  ^^^' 
selected  were  from  the  poultry-yard,   and  consisted  of 
cocks  and  hens.     These  were  first  rendered  asphyctic,  or 
apparently  dead,  by  a  strong  shock  of  electridty  passed 
through  the  head ;  and  afterwards  recovered  by  another 
shock  passed  through  from  the  chest  to  the  back,  the  ani- 
mal instantly  walking  about  as  if  nothing  had  happened. 
M.  Abildgaard  does  not  say  what  interval  he  allowed  be- 
tween the  shocks  thus  administered :  but  he  observed  that 
where  no  second  shock  was  employed,  the  apparent  was 
converted  into  real  death,  for  the  animal,  in  no  instance, 
showed  any  tokens  of  resuscitation :  and  he  observed  far- 
ther that,  if  the  second  shock  were  thrown  throu^  the 
head  like  the  first,  instead  of  from  the  chest  to  the  back, 
the  same  lifelessness  continued,  and  no  benefit  whatever 
was  produced  *. 

In  PROST-BITTEN  ASPHYXY,  or  that  produced  by  in-  ^'  4' 
tense  cold,  the  limbs  are  rigid,  and  the  countenance  pale  ^ida. 
and  shrivelled.     This  variety  is  always  preceded  by  an  ^IJf^***° 
insurmountable  desire  to  sleep,  which  the  utmost  exertion  Aiwi^  pre 
of  the  wilL  is  unable  to  overpowor.     The  sleep  is,  in  most  j^J^^[^ 
cases,  fiital,  and  becomes  the  sleep  of  death  -|".     Captain  able  desire 
Cook,  in  the  account  he  has  given  of  his  first  voyage  ^^^^1 
round  the  world,  has  strikingly  exemplified  this  remark  in  proriiig 
the  case  of  Dr.  Solander  and  Mr.  (afterwards  Sir  Joseph)  ^[J|i„t^ 
Banks.     "  Dr.  Solander,^  says  he,  **  who  had  more  than  from  Cap- 

tainCook'i 

~~~  Voyage. 

*  Societatis  Med.  Hamiensis  Collectanea,  &c.  Vol.  u.  Art.  TeDtamina 
Electrica  in  Animalibus. 

f  Rhajfei  ad.  Almani.  Tract,  tu  Cap.  ▼•  m 
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Gnr.  vtlL  once  CTOSsed  the  mountains  which  divide  Sweden  fr<»n 
}  a^-^*     Norway,  well  knew  that  extreme  cold,  especially  wh^i 
fphyzia        joined  with  fatigue,  produces  a  torpor  and  sleepiness  that 
F^tWtten   ^'^  almost  irresistible ;  he  therefore  conjured  the  com- 
wfisyxj.       pany  to  keep  moving  whatever  pain  it  might  cost  them. 
*  Whoever  sits  down",  said  he,  *  will  sleep,  and  whoeVCT 
sleeps  will  wake  no  more/    Dr.  Solander  himself  was  the 
first  who  found  the  inclination,  against  which  he  haii 
warned  others,  irresistible,  and*  insisted  upon  being  suf- 
fered  to  lie  down.     He  soon  fell  into  a  {ffofound  sleep, 
from  which,  however,  by  the  exertion  of  Mr.  Banks,  he 
was  awakened.    Several  others  of  the  party  very  narrowly 
escaped ;  and  two  of  them  slept,  and  perished  from  the 
cold.''* 
Effect  exm         For  these  symptoms,  and  their  effects,  it  is  easy  to  ac- 
l**""*^        count.    Cold,  so  long  as  the  living  power  is  capable  of  pro- 
ducing a  reaction,  is  one  of  the  most  strenuous  tonics  we 
are  possessed  of,  and  the  glow  th^i^t  accompanies  the  reac- 
tion, is  felt  to  be  peculiarly  vigorous  and  elastic     But  if  it 
exceed  this  proportion  and  no  reaction  ensue,  the  contnuv 
tion  of  the  vessels  on  the  surface  is  converted  into  a  rigid 
spasm,  the  blood  is  driven  into  the  interior,  and  the  sur- 
&ce  must  necessarily  be  pale.     In  this  extremity  of  tern- 
perature,  moreover,  cold,  instead  of  being  a  tonic,  is  one 
of  the  most  formidable  sedatives  in  animal  chemistry :  it 
carries  off  the  heat  of  the  body  tax  more  rapidly  than  it 
can  be  recruited,  and  as  effectually  exhausts  it  of  all  its 
irritable  and  sensible  power.     But  such  exhaustion,  as  we 
have  already  shown  under  the  ^nus  paroniria,  is  a 
cause  of  stupor  or  sleep,  and  a  cause  so  cogent  that  tb^ 
wiU  is,  in  many  cases,  incapable  of  resisting  it,  and  fidls 
a  prey  to  its  power. 
Medical  In  applying  remedial  means  to  this  modification  of 

asphyxy,  great  caution  is  necessary  respecting  the  employ- 
ment c^  warmth ;  and  particularly  where  the  limbs  are 
peculiarly  rigid,  and  under  the  influence  of  firost.  In  this 
last  case  it  will  be  generally  found  most  advisable,  in  the 

*  Hawkesworth's  Accotint  of  Voyaged  VoL  u.  p.46w 
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first  insUnce,  as  in  frost-bkten  limbs,  to  plm^  the  body  ^■>'*  ^^^ 
for  A  few  minutes  into  a  bath  of  cold  sea-waler  or  salted  a  a  a1 
water,  at  the  same  time  that  warm  air  may  be  breathed  1^^^ 
into  the  lungs,  and  the  stomach  and  rectum  gently  excited  FrosMNtten 
by  moderate  stimulants :  for  it  does  not  follow  that,  be-  f^P^y^- 
cause  the  limbs  and  surfiice  of  the  %ody  are  frosen  from     '^ 
frost-bite,  the  central  parts  have  sufiered  to  the  same  ex- 
tent   After  a  short  emersion  in  sea-water  the  body  should 
be  taken  out,  wiped  perfectly  dry,  laid  in  flannd  in  a  mo- 
derately warm  room,  and  submitted  to  the  firiction  of  warm 
hands,  several  persons  being  engaged  in  this  process  si- 
multaneously. 


SPECIES  II. 
CARUS  ECSTASIS. 

TOTAL  SUSPENSION  OF  SENSIBILITY  AND  VOLUNTAEY 
motion;  MOSTLY  OF  MENTAL  POWER;  PULSATION 
AND  BREATHING  CONTINUING  :  MUSCLES  RIGID  :  BODY 
ERECT  AND  INFLEXIBLE. 

There  is  ao  close  a  connexion  between  the  present  and  On.  VIIL 
the  ensuing,  and,  in  truth,  most  of  the  ensuing  species  of  M^of  tfat 
the  order  before  us,  that  they  are  occasionally  apt  to  run  n^ctes 
into  each  other,  or  to  »hibit  a  few  aggregate  symptoms,  ne^^ 
And  on  this  account  they  have  be^i  very  differently  ar-  aptto  rm 
ranged  by  different  writers.     Sauvages,  and  most  of  the  ot^,  or  ta 
continental  nosologists,  have  rq^arded  them  as  distinct  exhibUag- 
genera.    Dr.  Mead  and  Dr.  Cullen,  as  species  or  subdi-  ^^^ms* 
visions  of  apoplexy,  and  Dr.  Cheyne,  as  the  same  of  le-  Hma  M- 
thaigy.    Dr.  Cooke  has  treated  of  them  more  cursorily  nngoihy' 
than  those  who  are  acquainted  with  his  talents  and  learn-  ^^|B^ 
ing  could  wish :  and  has  so  fiur  followed  Dr.  Cullen  as  to  Cuiicn  md 
place  them  conjointly  in  a  diapter  under  the  head  of  apo-  ^^,* 
plexy :  while  Dr.  Young,  coinciding  with  the  view  taken  Young : 
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General 
tendency 
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thize in 
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divisions  of 
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system. 


'  in  the  present  work,  has  arr^ged  the  whole  as  a  species 
under  the  generic  name  of  cabus. 

To  understand  the  nature  of  their  distinbtive  sym- 
ptoms, and  the  reason  of  their  occasional  combination, 
it  is  necessary  to  bear  in  mind  the  remarks  t)fiered  in  the 
Physiological  Proem  to  the  present  class  respecting  the 
natural  division  of  the  nervous  ramifications  into  fibres  of 
different  sets  and  powers,  and  the  different  kinds  of  fluids 
which  these  sev^al  sorts  are  capable  of  secreting  or  con- 
veying, as  sensific  and  motific  fibres,  and  sensific  and 
motific  fluids :  since  it  happens  that  some  of  these  dis- 
eases are  confined  to  one  set,  and  others  to  another,  while 
other  diseases,  again,  extend  equally  to  both.  And  hence 
we  are  able  to  accoimt  for  disorders  in  which  the  percep- 
tion or  sensibility  is  abolished,  while  the  irritability  con- 
tinues without  much  interference :  or  in  which  there  is 
a  disturbed  flow  or  total  cessation  of  the  irritable  power, 
with  little  interference  with  the  percipient,  and  some- 
times also  with  the  sentient,  as  in  some  cases  of  paralysis : 
or  in  which  there  is  a  disturbance  or  cessation  of  all  these, 
with  the  exception  of  a  partial  supply  of  irritative  power 
to  the  involuntary  organs.  It  will  also  be  necessary  to 
recollect,  as  we  have  endeavoured  to  show  in  many  of  the 
preceding  pages,  and  particularly  imder  the  genus  clo- 
nus, that  where  there  is  a  disturbance  in  the  flow  of  the 
motific  or  irritative  power,  this  disturbance  is  of  two  kinds, 
one  firom  excess,  and  one  from  deficiency ;  and  that  in 
both  cases  there  is  a  great  irregularity  of  action,  and  con- 
sequently entastic  or  rigid,  and  ctbnic  or  agitatory  spasms, 
exhibiting,  by  their  continuation,  innumerable  modifica- 
tions. 

All  the  divisions  of  the  nervous  system,  moreover,  have 
a  natural  tendency  to  sympathize  in  the  same  action,  how- 
ever combined  or  interchanging ;  and  hence  in  what- 
ever division  of  it  a  disease  commences,  one  or  more  of 
the  other  divisions  are  peculiarly  apt  to  participate  in  the 
affection :  and  the  more  so  as  it  is  not  very  common  for 
abnormal  actions,  when  once  communicated,  to  proceed 
with  much  order  or  regularity ;  for  if  trismus  and  tremor 
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give  us  examples  of  such  order,  tetanus  very  generally,  Gxk.  viil 
convulsion-fit,  epilepsy,   and  hysteria  furnish  proofs  of  cS^'^ 
the  most  capricious  alternations  of  spastic  and  clonic  ac-  statu. 
tion,  or  of  .their  existing  in  different  trains  of  muscles  ^*'"^^*    * 
simultaneously. 

These  remarks  peculiarly  apply  to  ECSTASY,  the  species  Theacre- 
immediately  before  us,  compared  with  catalepsy  or  ^ar'y^ 
TRANCE,  the  species  that  immediately  follows.     In  both,  appUcable  to 
the  nervous  fluids  contributory  to  sensibility  and  irrita-  ^jS^«a 
bility  are  disturbed  in  their  flow  or  regularity  of  action,  ^t*»  ca**- 
but  not  equally,  nor  in  the  same  manner :  for  while  the  ^^\ 
flow  of  the  former  seems  to  be  totally  suspended,  that  of  two  agree. 
the  latter  continues,  though  with  a  striking  deviation  from 
the  imiform  tenour  of  health.     Thus  far  the  two  diseases 
agree.     They  differ  in  the  nature  of  the  disturbance  of  Wherein 
the  motific  fluid.     In  ecstasy,  this  seems  to  be  secreted  in     ^     ^' 
excess  and  irregularly   accumulated ;  in  consequence  of 
which  the  muscles  are  thrown  into  a  rigid  and  perma- 
nent spasm,  not  incurvating  the  body,  as  in  the  different 
modifications  of  tetanus,  but  maintaining  it  erect  from 
an  equal  excess  of  supply  to  the  extensor  and  flexor  mus- 
cles.    In  catalepsy,  on  the  contrary,  the  motific  fluid 
seems  to  be  secreted  in  deficiency  rather  than  in  excess, 
though  it  is  often  irregularly  distributed;   and  hence, 
while  some  muscles  appear  sufiiciently  siipplied,  the  action 
of  others,  even  the  involimtary  ones,  is  often  peculiarly 
weak.     Whence,  also,  the  limbs,  instead  of  resisting  ex- 
ternal force,  yield  to  it  with  readiness,  and  assume  any 
position  that  may  be  given  to  them. 

In  both  cases  the  torpitude  of  the  external  senses,  ap-  In  both  the 
pears  to  extend  to  those  of  the  mind ;  for  the  patient,  on  ™\°^^ 
returning  to  himself,  has  no  recollection  of  any  train  of  senses 
ideas  that  occurred  to  him  during  the  fit.     Yet,  we  shall  SfJ^g^"^ 
find  presently  that  in  a  few  instances,  the  power  of  sight  nerei: 
and  of  judging,  and  perhaps  some  ot^er  powers,  do  not  yet  not 
seem  completely  to  have  failed.  **^' 

It  deserves,  however,  to  be  specially  remarked,  that  Bothdis- 

,,•,.  r  J  7    ^  eases  most 

both  these  diseases  are  mpst  common  to  persons  constitu-  common  to 
tionally  disposed  to  some  mental  estrangement,  as  melan-  J^"*.^; 
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chofy  or  Teveiy^  uypochondriginy  or  nidriiid  cfevftlkio  01 
mind;  thus  pointmg  out  to  ub  the  oudet  at  which  die 
eeiiBorial  power  is  often  earned  off:  for  we  have  abeady 
seen  that,  under  intenae  revery,  the  external  senaes  are, 
for  the  most  part,  inactive  or  torpid  to  the  impresaioBs 
of  surrounding  objects  during  wakefohiess :  while  the 
mind  is  alike  dead  to  every  thing  but  the  train  of  ideas 
which  immediately  omstitute  the  subject  of  the  revery. 
The  same  tendency  to  abstraction,  though  not  carried  so 
completely  into  e&ct,  is  often  to  be  found  in  melak- 
CHOLY,  and  still  more  so  in  that  species  of  alusia  which, 
in  the  present  work,  is  denominated  elatio,  mental  ele- 
vation or  extravagance,  and  particularly  the  variety  called 
xlatio  ecstatica,  fiedse  inspiration,  visionary  conceits. 
If  the  person  labouring  imder  any  of  these  be  attacked  at 
the  same  time  with  a  general  entasia,  or  rigid  tetanus, 
erecting  instead  of  incurvating  the  body,  he  will  be  thxtywn 
into  an  ecstasy,  constituting  the  present  qpecies.  And  i^ 
instead  of  an  excessive  there  be  a  deficiait  supply  of  irrita- 
ble power,  and  consequently  a  flaccidity  or  flexibility  of 
the  muscles  instead  of  a  rigidity,  his  disease  will  be  a 
catalepsy,  constituting  the  ensuing  species,  with  this  di£- 
foence  alcme,  that  inmost  cases  of  the  two  diseases  before 
us,  the  faculties  of  the  mind  unite  in  the  torpttude  of  the 
senses,  instead  of  giving  rise  to  it 

I^say,  in  most  cases,  and  have  kept  to  the  same  limita- 
tion h|  the  specific  definition :  for  if  it  be  true  that  one 
of  the'  causes  of  both  these  afiections  is  profound  con- 
templation or  attention  of  mind,  or  some  overwhehning 
passion,  as  we  are  UM  by  many  writers,  the  mind  does 
not  seem,  in  such  cases,  to  be  without  ideas,  nor  without 
them  in  a  very  en^^tic  degree.  And  it  is  to  ecstaas 
imder  this  modification  that  I  am  indined  to  diink  we 
should  refer  the  catochus  of  most  of  the  nosolc^^iats, 
which  they  arrange  in  the  same  order  as,  and  next  to 
tetanus,  and  define  a  ^^  general  spastic  rigidity  withmt 
sensibility.'^ 

Ecstasis  is  of  rare  occurrence,  its  predisponent  cause 
is  unquestionably  a  highly  nervous  or  irritable  tempera- 
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ment :  the  ex<stiiig  of  oocarionfll  causes  it  is  not  easy,  st  Gnr.  viii. 
all  times,  to  determine.     For  the  greater  put  they  seem  ccraBS&i 
4o  be  of  a  mental  character,  as  profomid  and  long  con-  '^^ 
tinned  meditaticm  upon  subjects  of  great  interest  and  ex-  ^^g 
<ntement ;  and  terror  or  other  violent  emotions  of  the  mind,  cause. 
It  seems  also  to  have  proceeded,  like  most  of  the  spasmo- 
dic affections  already  treated  of,  from  various  corporeal 
irritations,  and  particularly  those  of  the  stomach  and  liver, 
suppressed  menstruation,  repelled  chronic  eruptions,  and 
plethora:   and  perhaps  occasionally,  as  hinted  by  the 
younger  M.  Find,  from  an  inflammation  of  the  spinal 
mairow  *.     The  duration  of  the  fit  varies,  from  a  few 
hours  to  two  or  three  days.     The  patient  rouses  as  from 
a  sleep,  seems  languid,  and  complains  of  nausea  and  ver- 
tigo :— -evidently  showing  that  the  inorHd  supply  of  sen- 
sorial power  is  exhausted,  and  that  the  spasm  has  ceased 
m  consequence  of  such  exhaustion. 

As  the  disease  evidently  consists  in  a  disturbance  of  the  Remedial 
balance  of  the  sensorial  power,  or  in  an  excessive  secre-  '°  ^  °"* 
.tion  of  irritable,  but  a  deficient  or  suspended  secretion  of 
sensific  fluid,  the  curative  intention  should  lead  us  to  aim 
at  a  restoration  of  this  balance :  and  hence  the  remedial 
process  will  run  so  nearly  parallel  with  that  for  tetanus 
that  it  IB  only  necessary  to  refer  the  reader  to  the  treat- 
ment already  laid  down  for  that  disease. 

Where  catalq)sy  is  connected  with  a  morbid  state  of  the  ^"^SJ  ^^ 
JBver,  mercury  given  to  ptyalism  has  often  proved  .'highly  a  moitiid 
sucoessiuL     Dr.  Chisholm  has  given  a  vary  interesting  Jj*^*^ 
case  of  this  Mud  in  a  young  lady  of  eighteen  of  an  hys-  mercury' 
terical  diathesis,  and  in  whom  the  ecstasy  or. paroxysm  "*^^ 
of  rigidity  was  tdtemated  with  paroxysms  of  mania.   "  At  ^^^^ 
'the  end  of  ten  minutes  the  patient  suddenly  started  up  in  Chisholm. 
bed,  the  muscles  became  at  once  relaxed,  but  maniacal 
distraction  of  mind  instantly  succeeded.      During  the 
maniacal  state,  now^  it  was  particularly  singular  that,  al- 
though she  could  not  articulate  a  single  word,  and  was 
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evidently  unconscious  of  what  she  4id,  yet  she  sung  some 
very  beauti&l  airs  with  a  sweetness  of  tone  and  correct- 
ness of  measure  extremely  interesting  and  affecting ;  at 
the  end  of  ten  minutes  her  head  suddenly  and  unexpect- 
edly dropped,  and  she  fell  back  into  the  state  of  rigi- 
dity.""* She  finally  recovered  by  the  use  of  mercury  em- 
ployed as  >ibove. 


Gen.  VIIL 
Spec.  llL 
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species. 
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Fredispo- 
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Befcriptbn. 


SPECIES  III. 
CARUS  CATALEPSIA, 

total  suspension  of  sensibility  and  voluntary 
motion;  mostly  of  mental  power;  pulsation 
and  bbeathina  continuing ;  muscles  flexible : 

BODY  YIELDING  TO,  AND  RETAINING  ANY   GJVEN   PO- 
SITION. '* 

This  species  is  chiefly  distinguished  from  the  preceding 
by  the  flexibility  instead  of  inflexibility  of  the  musdea. 
The  cause  of  this  difference  has  been  explained  under  the 
preceding  species,  and  needs  not  be  repeated  in  the  present 
place.  The  specific  term  common  to  the  Greek  writers  is 
derived  from  Kara^^afjL^avofjLat^  "  deprehendor,^  "  to  be 
seized  or  laid  hold  of,^  and  alludes  to  the  suddenness  of 
its  attack. 

The  predisponent  and  exciting  causes  are  the  same  as 
those  of  ecstasis :  and  the  state  of  the  habit  or  idiosyn- 
crasy alone  produces  the  diflerence  of  effect.  The  coun- 
tenance is  commonly  florid,  and  the  eyes  open,  and  ap- 
parently fixed  intently  upon  an  object,  but  in  most  cases 
without  perception.     Yet  here,  as  in  ecstasis,  we  some- 


•  Of  the  Climate  and  Dueatet  of  Tropical  Countrres,  p«  160.  Sro.  Load. 
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times  meet  with  examples  in  which  one  or  more  of  the  Gxw.  viil 
senses,  mental  as  well  as  corporeal,  do  not  associate  in  the  (^^'cattt- 
general  torpitude.     So,  in  paroniria,  the  sight  or  hearing  icpna. . 
continues  awake,  while  Ae  other  external  senses  are  jj^jj^* 
plunged  into  a  deep  sleep,  and,  in  some  cases  of  paralysis, 
the  sentient  fibres  retain  their  activity  while  those  of  mo- 
tion are  torpid. 

The  paroxysm  commonly  attacks  without  any  jurevious  J^^'^'*"  ^ 
warning,  and  closes  with  sighing  or  a  clonic  efibrt  of  the  oxyt^. 
nervous  power  to  re-establish  its  regular  flow.     Its  dura-  Dynction. 
tion  is  from  a  few  hours,  or  minutes,  to  two  or  three  days ; 
and,  according  to  well  established  authorities,  sometimes 
for  a  much  longer  period.     And  so  completely  exhausted  ^^^^^ 
of  irritable  power  are  some  of  the  organs,  and  even  those  of  initaUe 
of  involuntary  action,  that  we  have  one  example  in  a  fo-  P**^^* 
reign  journal  of  forty  grains  of  emetic  tartar  having  been 
given  without  any  effect  *. 

The  disease,  like  the  last,  is  not  common.    Dr.  CuIIen,  ET^I^ 
affirms  that  he  never  saw  an  instance  of  it,  except  where  renoe: 
it  was  altogether  counterfeited,  and  asserts  the  same  of  «nd  bence 
other  practitioners  :  which,  in  fact,  he  offers  as  an  apology  '^^nJ|Led 
for  not  knowing  exactly  where  to  arrange  it.     "  There-  byCuiien; 
fore,*"  says  he,  ^^  from  the  disease  being  seldom,  differ- 
ently described,  and  almost  always  feigned,  I  can  scarcely 
tell  where  to  place  it  with  certainty :  but  I  am  well  per-  who  regard. 
suaded  that  it  does  not  at  all  differ  from  the  genus  apo-  J^bi^on 
plexy,  and  I  have  hence  arranged  it  as  a  species  of  this  of  apoplexy. 
division.""    Plethora  or  pressure  of  the  brain  may,  per- 
haps, be  an  occasional  cause  of  this,  as  of  most  other  ner- 
vous diseases,  in  some  habits ;  but  the  greater  number  of 
cases  that  have  occurred  show  very  clearly  that  this  dis- 
eiMe,  in  its  genuine  form,  is  as  distinct  from  apoplexy  as 
fromepaepey:  ^^ 

We  have  said  that  both  catalqmy  and  ecstasy  are  most  ecstasy  in 
frequently  found  in  constitutions  disposed  to  mental  es-  J^"'**^ 
trangements.    Dr.  Grooch  has  given  a  very  interesting  p^^dto 
case  in  illustration  of  this  remark  in  his  paper  on  puerperal  |^^^ 

.  — — — - — ■  meat. 

*  Bebrcnds^  Baldbgers,  N.  Magaxine.  B.  u.  199.  Striking 
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^^^'  ^uV'  ^^^^^^y  Published  in  the  Medical  Transactions.  The 
Cwta  Cata-  patient  was  twenty-nine  years  of  age,  had  been  often  preg- 
iq^  nant,  but  had  only  borne  one  living  child ;  and  was  now 

THraoT^*  confined  after  delivery  of  a  dead  child  in  her  seventh 
month  of  gestation.  "  A  few  days  after  our  first  visit," 
says  Dr.  Gooch,  "  we  were  summoned  to  observe  a  re- 
markable change  in  her  symptoms.  The  attendants  said 
she  was  dying  or  in  a  trance.  She  was  lying  in  bed  mo- 
tionless, and  apparently  senseless.  It  had  heetk  said  that 
the  pupils  were  dilated  and  motionless,  and  some  appre- 
hensions of  eflusion  on  the  brain  had  been  entertained. 
But,  on  coming  to  examine  them  closely,  it  was  found 
that  they  readily  contracted  when  the  light  fdl  upon 
them  ;  her  eyes  were  open,  but  no  rising  of  the  chest,  no 
movement  of  the  nostrils,  no  appearance  of  resj^ation 
could  be  seen ;  the  only  signs  of  life  were  her  warmth  and 
pulse:  the  latter  was,  as  we  had  hitherto  observed  it, 
weak,  and  about  120 ;  her  feces  and  urine  were  voided 
in  bed. 

^^  The  trunk  of  the  body  was  now  lift;ed  so  as  to  fom 
rather  an  obtuse  angle  with  the  limbs  (a  most  uncom- 
fortable posture),  and  there  left  with  nothing  to  support 
it.  Thus  she  continued  sitting  while  we  were  asking 
questions  and  conversing,  so  that  many  minutes  must 
have  passed. 

^^  One  arm  was  now  raised,  then  the  other,  and  where 
they  were  left,  th^e  they  remained ;  it  was  now  a  curious 
sight  to  see  her,  sitting  up  in  bed,  her  eyes  open,  staring 
lifelessly,  her  arms  outstretched,  yet  without  any  visiUe 
sign  of  animation ;  she  was  very  thin  and  paUid,  and 
looked  like  a  corpse  that  had  been  propped  up,  and  had 
stiffened  in  this  attitude.  We  now  took  her  out  of  bed, 
placed  her  upright,  and  endeavoured  to  rouse  her  by  caLU 
ing  loudly  in  her  ears,  but  in  vain ;  she  stood  up,  but  as 
inanimate  as  a  statue ;  the  slightest  push  put  h^  off  her 
balance ;  no  exertion  was  made  to  regain  it ;  she  would 
have  fallen  if  I  had  not  caught  her. 

She  went  into  this  state  three  several  times,  the  first 
time  it  lasted  fourteen  hours,  the  seomd  time  twelve 
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hours,  and  the  third  time  nine  hours,  with  waking  intar-  Gek.  vill. 
vals  of  two  days  after  the  first  fit,  and  one  day  after  the  Carus  Cata- 
second.     After  this,  the  disease  resumed  the  ordinary  lepsia. 
form  of  melancholia,  and  three  months  from  the  time  of  xranca^ 
her  delivery,  she  was  well  enough  to  resume  her  d(Hnestic 
duties." 

From  the  rarity  of  the  complaint  and  the  singularity  of  ^"»™  **1^ 

_  ,  •'  *-       .   .  ,       ,  ^         singularity 

many  of  its  symptoms,  many  physicians  who  have  never  of  its  sym- 
witnessed  an  example  of  it,  are  too  much  disposed,  Uke  '^^JJ!^^ 
Dr.  Odlen,  to  regard  it  in  every  case  as  an  imposture,  an  impov- 
The  instance  lust  riven  is  sufficient  to  clear  it  from  this  ^"™ \y^^ 
charge ;  yet  the  fi>Uowing  from  Bonet  is  added  in  confir-  wrongfully. 
mation.     George  Grokatski,  a  Polish  soldier,  deserted  Additional 
from  his  r^ment  m  the  harvest  of  the  year  1677-     He  "i^^^^^^^"- 
was  discovered  a  few  days  aflerwards,  drinking  and  making 
merry  in  a  common  ale-house.     The  moment  he  was  ap- 
prehended he  was  so  much  terrified  that  he  gave  a  loud 
shriek  and  was  immediately  deprived  of  the  power  of 
speech.     When  brought  to  a  court-martial,  it  was  im- 
possible to  make  him  articulate  a  word :  he  was  aa  im- 
moveable as  a  statue,  and  appeared  not  to  be  conscious 
of  any  thing  that  was  going  forward.     In  the  prison  to 
which  he  was  conducted,  he  neither  ate  nor  drank,  nor 
emptied  the  bowels  or  the  bladder.     The  officeiFs  and  the 
priest  at  first  threatened  him,  but  afterwards  endeavoured 
to  soothe  and  calm  him ;  but  all  thdjr  efibrts  were  in  vain. 
He  remained  senseless  and  immoveable.     His  irons  were 
struck  off,  and  he  was  taken  out  of  die  prison,  but  he  did 
not  move.     Twenty  days  and  nights  were  passed  in  this 
way,  during  which  he  took  no  kind  of  nourishment,  nor 
had  any  natural  evacuation.    He  then  gradually  sunk  and 
died*. 

The  pliability  of  the  muscles  to  any  stimulus  that  acts  Singular 
upon  them  is  sufficiently  evident  fipom  boA  these  cases :  S^muwlet 
but  it  has  not  been  generally  observed  by  patholo^sts  of  retaining 
that  the  force  of  the  stimulus  which  is  acting  upon  them  So^m  S^ 
at  the  time  of  the  attack  continues  afterwards,  so  that  the  «tate  of  mc« 

^ ^ tion. 

•  Medic.  Septentrion.  Lib.  i.  Sect.  xri.  Cap,  6. 
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same  state  of  motion  or  rest  is  still  maintained.  In  the 
case  of  a  school-boy  aged  eleven  years,  related  by  Mr.  . 
Steams  in  the  American  Medical  Register*,  the  par- 
oxysms returned  ten  times  in  twenty-four  hours,  and  ne- 
ver exceeded  three  minutes  at  a  time.  And  if  it  com- 
menced while  the  patient  was  walking,  the  same  pace  was 
maintained,  though  without  the  direction  of  the  mind. 
The  present  author  was  consulted  a  few  years  ago  on  a 
similar  case  by  a  student  of  Gray'^s  Inn,  about  nineteen 
years  of  age.  Having  been  attacked  with  a  fit  of  cata- 
lepsy while  walking,  within  a  few  minutes  after  having 
left  his  chambers,  he  continued  his  pace  insensibly,  and 
without  the  slightest  knowledge  of  the  course  he  took. 
As  far  as  he  could  judge,  the  paroxysm  continued  for 
nearly  an  hour,  through  the  whole  of  which  time  his  in- 
voluntary walking  continued ;  at  the  end  of  this  period 
he  began  a  little  to  recover  his  recollection  and  the  ge- 
neral use  of  his  external  senses.  He  then  fi>und  himself 
in  a  large  street,  but  did  not  know  how  he  got  there,  nor 
what  was  its  name.  Upon  inquiry  he  learned  that  he  was 
at  the  ftirther  end  of  Piccadilly  near  Hyde  Park  comer, 
to  which,  when  he  left  his  chambers,  he  had  no  int^tion 
of  going.  He  was  extil^mely  frightened,  very  much  ex- 
hausted, and  returned  home  in  a  coach.  He  was  not 
conscious  of  any  particular  train  of  ideas  that  had  passed 
in  his  mind  during  the  fit ;  but  if  such  there  had  been, 
there  can  be  little  doubt  that,  like  the  visions  of  a  dream, 
the  reminiscence  of  them  would  have  been  completely  ba- 
nished by  the  terror  he  felt  on  first  recovering  his  recol- 
lection and  finding  himself  in  a  strange  place,  to  which 
he  had  been  irregularly  wandering  through  a  great  num. 
ber  of  streets  without  consciousness.  He  had  several 
slighter  attacks  antecedently,  shorter  in  duration,  and, 
from  hifi  being  at  rest  at  the  time,  unaccompanied  with  a 
tendency  to  perambulate. 

In  this  case,  and  in  all  of  a  similar  kind,  from  the 
power  which  the  patient  seems  to  possess  of  av^ading 


•  Vol  I.  Art,  VIII, 
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danger,  the  faculty  of  the  will  and  of  sight,  must  be  in  Gen.  vill. 
some  d^^ree  of  activity,  however  obtunded:  bearing  a  c^CaLr. 
near  resemblance  to  paroniria  ambuUms^  or  sleep-walking,  lepna. 
with  the  exception  of  the  suddenness  of  the  attack.    Some  xran^^' 
pathologists,  indeed,  have  noticed  a  modification  in  which  faculty  of 
the  powers  of  deglutition  and  digestion  continue,  as  well  JjJe  Mnw"of 
as  those  of  pulsation  and  breathing,  provided  the  food  be  sight  must 
thrust  into  the  mouth*     If  we  were  right  in  ascribing  the  ^'J^^^ 
CATocHus  of  the  ancients  to  that  form  of  ecstasy  in  activity. 
which  the  mind  retains  some  train  of  ideas,  we  shall  pro-  Some  power 
bably  be  right  also  in  referring  their  catoche  to  this  mo-  tionromel 
dification  of  catalepsy;  though  Galen  seems  to  have  re-  times  pre. 
garded  the  term  as  a  mere  synonym  of  catalepsy,  and 
iGtius  adopted  his  opinion.  what.  ^ 

Instead,  however,  of  most  of  the  involuntary  organs  In  other 
being  in  a  joint  state  of  activity,  instances  have  occasion-  ^JJ^j^. 
Ally  occurred  of  an  apparent  cessation  of  activity  in  all  of  tirity  in  all 
them,  from  the  scanty  as  well   as  irregular  flow  of  the  l^'ol^"^ 
sensorial  current.     A  critical  examination  of  the  region   Hence  the 
of  the  heart  will  mostly,  indeed,  give  proof  of  a  very  ?j^*.^** 
feeble  flutter,  an^  if  a  clear  mirror  be  applied  to  the  taken  for 
mouth  and  nostrils  it  will  gener^y  be  found  to  have  a  '^  ^^^ 
thin  vapour  on  its  face.     But  even  these  signs  have  not  fortunate  " 
always  been  given :  insomuch  that  the  disease  has  been  f|^J*^ 
mistaken  for  real  death :  and,  in  countries  where  the  rite  times  in- 
of  sepulture  takes  place  speedily,  it  is  much  to  be  feared  ^^^  «i»ve. 
that  the  unfortunate  sufferer  has,  in  a  few  instances,  been  ^^^^^ 
buried  alive*.     In  a  case  of  asphyxy  of  a  singular  kind,  escape. 
related  by  M.  Pew,  the  patient,  a  female,  was  peculiarly 
fortunate  in  having  had  her  interment  postponed  for  the 
purpose  of  ascertaining  the  cause  of  her  supposed  death 
by  dissection :  for  on  being  submitted  to  the  scalpel,  its 
first  toucV  brought  her  to  her  senses,  and  threw  her  into 
a  state  of  violent  agitation,  the  anatomists  being  almost 
as  much  frightened  as  herselff-.     So  Diemerbroeck  re-  AddiUonal 

*  Pineau,  Sur  le  Danger  des  Inhumations  precipitees,  Paris,  1776. 

f  Pratique  des  Accouchemens,  &c  Tozzett's  Raccolta  de  Teorie,  Osser- 
▼azioni  e  Regole  per  distinguere  e  promptemente  dissipare  le  Asphyssie^  i^  Morte 
apparente.  Fiorenza.  8vo.  1772. 
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lates  the  case  of  a  rustic,  who  was  soppoBed  to  be  dead  of 
the  plagae,  and  was  laid  out  for  interment  It  was  hf 
accident  three  days  before  he  could  be  carried  to  the 
grave,  when,  in  the  act  of  being  buried,  he  shewed  signs 
of  life,  recovered,  and  lived  many  years  *.  Hathseiis, 
Hildanus,  and  the  collectors  of  medical  cariosities  are  fiill 
of  stories  of  this  kind :  many  of  tb^n,  indeed,  loosely  le- 
lated ;  but  many  also  possessii^  every  requisite  authority 
for  belief:  and  urging  the  necessity  of  waiting  for  signs 
of  putrefaction  before  the  lid  of  the  coffin  is  screwed  down, 
or,  I  should  rather  say,  before  the  body  is  removed  from 
its  death-bed. 

We  have  already  observed,  that  the  predisposing  and 
exciting  causes  are  the  same  as  those  of  ecstasy,  and  that 
the  state  of  the  habit  or  idiosyncrasy  alone  produces  the 
difference  of  effect.  This  distinction  has  not  been  suffi- 
ciently attended  to  by  pathologists  in  their  mode  of  treat- 
ment :  and  hence  one  common  plan  has  been  too  generally 
laid  down  and  pursued  in  ecstasy,  catalepsy,  lethargy,  and 
even  apoplexy,  the  general  treatment  being  as  much 
confounded  as  the  diseases  themselves. 

Commonly  speaking,  copious  bleedings  and  purgings 
have  been  chiefly  trusted  to  in  all  of  them :  and  as  the 
present  disease,  in  some  cases,  arises  from  plethora,  or 
obstruction,  or  some  irritation  of  the  stomach,  it  is  not  to 
be  wondered  at  that  this  process  should  sometimes  succeed 
here  also.  But,  if  we  have  been  correct  in  our  pathology, 
if  catalepsy  be  not  only  a  nervous  disease,  but  a  disease 
of  nervous  debility,  in  which  the  sensorial  power  flows 
with  enfeebled  and  clonic  irregularity,  and  consequently 
with  a  necessary  disturbance  of  the  balance  of  the  nervous 
system,  it  is  perfectly  clear  that  a  redueent  treatment, 
however  serviceable  in  a  few  cases,  cannot  be  laid  down 
as  the  proper  plan  to  be  pursued  in  general,  nor  even  in 
any  case  as  an  adviseable  practice,  further  than  it  may  be 
called  for  by  the  contingency  of  the  exciting  cause.  Sti- 
mulants of  most  kinds  will  usually  be  found  far  more  ser- 


'  Tractat.  dc  Pette.  Lib.  iv.  Hist  85. 
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Ticeable,  particularly  in  the  form  of  blisters  to  the  head  ^^^'  ^^• 
and  heart,  sinapisms  and  other  rubefacients  to  the  extre-  Canis  Cata. 
mities,  and  injections  to  the  rectum.  ^2ln«v 

It  is  now  well  known  that  the  simplest  substances,  as  Trance, 
a  solution  of  gum  arabic,  or  merely  warm  water  infiised,  '^'^t^en** 
to  the  amount  of  not  more  than  an  ounce  or  two,  into  the  fondtft' "iSl 
current  of  the  blood  by  opening  a  vein,  will  not  only  excite  stance*  into 
the  heart  to  a  more  violent  action,  but  affect  the  stomach  ^**®  ^""^ 
and  intestinal  canal  with  a  like  increased  action  by  sym- 
pathy, producing  sickness  in  the  former,  and  looseness  in 
the  latter :  and  hence  Dr.  R^rnaudot,  in  an  ingenious  in- 
augural dissertation,  has  thrown  out  a  hint,  well  worthy  of 
being  followed  up,  that  such  a  stimulus  may  probably  suc- 
ceed in  rousing  the  system  generally  in  the  present  and 
most  of  the  preceding  species. 

Electricity  or  voltaism,  in  the  manner  already  recom-  Electricity. 
mended,  may  also  be  tried  with  a  hope  of  success :  and  if     °    T!* 
It  be  possible  to  mtroduce  any  thmg  mto  the  stomach  by  ttimuiantsto 
means  of  a  syringe,  brandy,  ether,  ammonia,  camphor,  or  J^jf^^ 
«ven  phosphorus,  in  the  form  and  dose  already  recom-  the  storoaofa. 
mended,  may  be  attempted  in  rotation.     The  body  in 
the  mean  while  should  be  kept  warm,  with  a  free  influx 
of  pure  air,  and  general  and  persevering  friction  should 
often  be  had  recourse  to.    A  steady  use  of  the  metallic  Metallic 
tonics  should  be  chiefly  confided  in  after  the  paroxysm  is 
over. 


tomes. 


SPECIES  IV. 
CARUS  LETHARGUS. 

MENTAL   AND    CORPOREAL   TORPITUDE    WITH    DEEP 
QUIET    SLEEP. 

Lethargy,  from  the  Greek  terms  ^n^  and  a^yo;  "  ob-  ^''^'c^^y,^* 
livio  pigra,"  is  distinguished  from  all  the  preceding  spe-  Origin  of  the 

generic  term. 
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des  of  the  present  genus,  by  the  apparent  ease  and 
quietism  of  the  entire  system :  the  limbs  retaming  that 
gentle  and  placid  flexion  which  they  are  wont  to  exhiUt 
in  natural  sleep,  and  the  eye-lids  being  consequently 
closed :  by  both  which  signs  it  is  also  distinguished  firom 
apoplexy. 

Lethargy  is  sometimes  produced  by  congestion  or  efhr- 
sion  in  the  brain,  by  violent  mental  commotion,  as  that  of 
fright  or  furious  anger ;  by  retrocedent  gout,  or  repelled 
exanthems ;  but  more  generally  by  long-c<mtinued  labour 
of  body,  or  severe  exertion  of  mind. 

The  common  causes  of  sleep,  therefore,  whether  natural 
or  morbid,  are  in  many  cases  causes  of  lethargy.  The 
proximate  cause,  however,  rf  idiopathic  lethargy  does  not 
seem  to  have  been  sufficiently  pointed  out,  and  on  this  ac- 
count it  is  that  it  has  too  frequently,  like  the  preceding 
species,  been  confounded  with  apoplexy,  and  regarded  as 
a  mere  modification  of  it. 

We  had  occasion  to  take  a  glance  at  the  general  phy- 
siology of  sleep,  under  the  genus  ephialtes,  or  night- 
mare, and  observed  that  its  proximate  cause  is  to  be 
sought  for  in  a  torpitude  or  exhaustion  of  sensorial  power 
from  the  ordinary  stimulants  of  the  day.  Now  it  is  pos- 
sible that  the  same  effect  may  be  produced  by  a  defective 
supply  of  sensorial  power  as  well  as  by  its  exhanstioii ; 
and,  consequently,  that  the  torpitude  of  sleep  may  ensue 
whenever  such  deficient  action  or  energy  exists,  even 
where  there  is  no  exposure  to  its  ordinary  exciting  causes. 
And  this  it  is,  as  it  appears  to  me,  which  constitutes  the 
real  difference  between  genuine  lethargy  and  sound  healthy 
sleep :  in  which  sense  the  former  becomes  a  stticdy  nerv- 
ous affection  dependent  upon  a  weak  and  irregular  action 
of  the  sensorial  organ,  accompanied  with  a  diminished  se- 
cretion of  sensorial  power,  and  this  power,  so  diminished, 
irregularly  distributed  over  its  different  departments  or 
ramifications ;  being  altogether  withheld  from  the  external 
senses  and  the  voluntary  organs,  while  the  current  to  the 
involuntary  organs  is  little  interfered  with,  as  in  the  case 
of  common  sleep.    The  faculties  of  the  mind  seem  also. 
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is  most  cases,  to  partake  of  tlie  torpitude  of  the  external  Ot».  viii. 
senses :  though,  as  the  whole  is  a  disease  of  dehility,  and  (^[^'Leti^ 
consequently  of  irregular  action,  we  can  readily  account  vgus* 
fiw  a  few  singular  cases  that  have  been  met  with,  in  which  o!^^|'2J!^i^ 
the  lethargy  has  been  broken  in  upon  by  short  returns  of  broken  fai 
sensation,  or  even  of  speech,  or  Jby  an  irregular  flow  of  JJJ^"  ^unu 
ideas,  which  the  patient  is  sometimes  apt  to  mistake  for  of  sensation 
sensations.  And  hence,  lethargy  has  been  observed  under  °'  ^^  ^jeecb. 
the  following  variteies :  Explained. 

a  Absolutus.  Without  intervals  of  sensation, 

Genuine  Lethargy.  waking  or  consciousness. 

P  Cataphora.  With  short  remissions  or  in- 

Remissive  Lethargy.  tervals  of  imperfect  waking, 

sensation  and  speech. 
7  Vigil.  Perfect  lethargy  of  body,  but 

Imperfect  Lethargy.  imperfect  lethargy  of  mind : 

wandering  ideas,  and  belief 
of  wakefulness  during  sleep. 

The  FIRST  VARIETY  hs^,  in  some  instances,  been  con-  «  C.  Leth- 

siderably  protracted.     We  have  examples  of  its  con-  jJJ^ 

4inuance  for  forty  days*,  and  even  for  seven  weeks +.  In  Genuine 

one  instance  it  is  said  to  have  resulted  from  insolation,  or  ^^' 
exposure  to  the  direct  rays  of  the  sun ;  and  at  length, 

with  great  singularity,  to  have  yielded  to  a  large  flow  of  Surprising 

jurine  loaded  with  pus  that  fell  to  the  bottom  J.     In  this  f**^^^t.*^ 
case,  the  cause  must  have  been  congestion,  and  the  in- 
flammation have  passed  off  by  a  secretion  of  pus,  probably 
without  any  abscess  whatever. 

The  SECOND  VARIETY,  or  CATAPHORA,  is  the  coma  fi  C.  Leth- 

somnolentum  of  many  writers :  and  is  also  a  frequent  ac-  Siio'JL    '^ 

companiment  of  many  fevers  and  others  diseases  of  great  Remissive 

debUity.     It  occurs  at  times,  however,  as  an  idiopathic  "^' 
affection ;  and  I  was  some  years  ago  acquainted  with  a 

very  singular  example  that  continued  for  five  years.  The  Singular 


example. 


•  Plott,  Natural  Hist  of  Staffordihire. 

f  Bang,  Collect  Soc.  Med.  Havn.ii.  17. 

\  Murgagnj,  de  Sed.  et  Caus.  Morb.  £p.  v.  13,  14.  Albertino. 
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patient  was  a  young  lady  of  delicate  constitution,  in  her 
eighteenth  year  at  the  time  of  the  attack :  her  mind  had 
been  previously  in  a  state  of  great  anxiety :  the  r^nis- 
sions  recurred  irregularly  twice  or  three  times  a  week,  and 
rarely  exceeded  an  hour  or  two :  during  these  periods  she 
sighed,  ate  reluctantly  what  was  offered  to  her,  had  occa- 
sional ^estions,  and  instantiy  relapsed  into  sleep.  Her 
recovery  was  sudden,  for  she  seemed  to  awake  as  firom  a 
night'^s  rest,  by  a  more  perfect  termination  of  the  paroxysm, 
not  followed  by  a  relapse. 

A  less  fortunate  case  of  the  same  kind  is  related  by 
Mr.  Brewster,  in  the  Edinburgh  Philosophical  Transac- 
tions, and  was  connected  with  depressed  animal  spirits, 
and  probably  congestion  or- plethora.  The  patient  was 
a  female  servant  about  the  middle  of  life.  The  first  par- 
oxysm was  preceded  by  a  hemorrhage  from  the  nose,  and 
lasted  three  days :  the  next  continued  six  weeks ;  during 
which  she  occasionally  swallowed  food  and  had  alvine 
evacuations.  She  had  two  subsequent  fits,  neither  of 
which  lasted  above  a  few  days.  Not  long  afterwards  she 
hung  herself*. 

The   THIED    VAEIETY,  Or   IMPEEFECT    LETHAEGY,    18 

the  TYPHOMANiA  of  the  Greek  writers ;  the  coma  vigil 
of  many  later  pathologists.  It  is  a  frequent  sequel  upon 
fevers,  or  other  causes  of  great  nervous  debUity,  in  cir- 
cumstances in  which  the  sensorial  power  has  not  reco- 
vered its  r^ularity  of  current,  or  stability  of  balance : 
during  which  the  patient  uniformly  assures  his  physi- 
cian and  his  friends,  morning  after  morning,  that  he  has 
passed  a  restless  and  hurried  night,  without  a  momenta's 
sleep,  while  the  nurse  has  been  a  witness  to  his  having 
been  asleep  the  whole  night  long. 

The  mode  of  treatment  must  depend  upon  the  nature 
of  the  cause,  as  far  as  we  are  able  to  ascertain  it  If  this 
have  consisted  in  any  suppressed  discharge  or  eruption, 
we  should  endeavour  to  reproduce  it  by  all  possible  means. 
If  we  have  reason  to  suspect  compression  on  the  brain. 


*  EdiiuPbil.  Trans.  IS17. 
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copious  bleedings,  purgatives,  and  other  reducents  are  im-  Ot».  VIIL 
perative.     And  if,  as  is  more  commonly  the  case,  it  be  a  y^cTii^ 
strictly  nervous  affection,  and  depend  on  atony  and  a  dis-  argus  vigiL 
turbed  secretion  or  balance  of  the  sensorial  power,  the  \!^^^^^ 
warm  nervine  irritants,  as  musk,  camphor,  yalerian,  with  ive«im«it 
blisters,  sternutatories,  and  other  stimulants,  are  the  means 
we  should  have  recourse  to. 
*     These  different  processes  have  been  pursued  in  most  The  tretu 
ages,  but  unfortunately  they  have  been  pursued  indkcri-  ^Q  ^^  j,^ 
minately :  and  bleeding,  purgatives,  and  ethers  and  other  criminate, 
diffusible  excitants  have  been  employed  on  like  occasions, 
or  even  at  the  same  time*  Forestus  and  Dr.  Cheyne,  who  ^^  °^ 
regarded  lethargy  as  chiefly  dependent  upon  plethora  or     °     "* 
congestion,  seem  uniformly  to  have  adhered  to  a  reducent 
plan ;  and  Celsus  who  contemplated  it  as  a  nervous  ai&c-  ^^^![^^ 
tion,  equally  confines  himself  to  external  and  internal  Cdsus. 
pimgents,  and  advises  pepper,  euphorbium,  castor,  and 
vinegar,  with  the  Aimes  of  burning  galbanum  or  harts- 
horn applied  to  the  nostrils :  as  also  shaving  the  head, 
fomenting  it  with  a  decoction  of  laurel  leaves,  or  rue,  and 
afterwards  applying  sinapisms  or  some  other  rubefacient 
epithcm. 

All  these  are  consistent  with  themselves,  how  much  ^^  plan* 
soever  the  writers  may  differ  in  their  view  of  the  proximate  ^AthTwc- 
cause.  Yet  neither  line  of  conduct  can  be  ri^t  as  a  gene-  pi*nat»on  of 
ral  practice ;  and  hence  it  is  that  other  practitioners  have  butboth^'*' 
occasionally  intermixed  the  two,  sometimes  incongruously  cf^oo^  be 
80 ;  and  consequently  have  done  less  mischief,  as  at  other  ^eni ' 
times  they.have  done  less  good.  principle. 

That  genuine  lethargy  is,  not  unfrequently,  a  strictly  ^l^o^ 
nervous  affection,  and  even  closely  connected  with  an  ir-  *»»ve  incon- 
regular  or  debilitated  state  of  the  mind ;  and  that  a  re-  S«S*^e 
ducent  plan  is  not  always  calculated  to  afford  it  radical  ^«^o* 
relief,  however  it  may  give  a  temporary  promise,  must,  I  Where  the 
apprehend,  be  obvious  to  most  practitioners  who  have  ^^^!5^*!f 
paid  a  due  attention  to  their  own  circle  of  cases ;  but  the  nervous  and 
following  example  from  Dr.  Cooke,  bearing  a  dose  re-  ^^^^J  ^ 
semblance  in  its  termination  to  that  already  quoted  from  uiity,  a  re- 
Mr.  Brewster,  is  peculiarly  in  point,  and  ought  not  to  be  ^"^^^  p^ 
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AfgUI. 

Lethtigy. 
Trettment 

IBiittrated« 


was  one  morning  found  in  a  state  of  profound  but  quiet 
sleep,  from  which  she  could  not  be  awakened,  although 
the  preceding  evening  she  had  gone  to  bed  apparently 
quite  well.     Various  means  had  been  tried  with  a  view  o£ 
exciting  her  from  this  state,  but  in  vain.     Under  these 
circumstances  I  recommended  cupping  in  the  neck ;  and 
after  she  had  lost  a  few  ounces  of  blood  in  this  way,  she 
opened  her  eyes  perfectly  recovered,  and  remained  through 
the  day,  quite  free  from  all  symptoms  of  disorder.     The 
next  morning,  and  for  several  successive  mornings,  she 
was  found  in  a  similar  state,  from  which  she  was  recovered 
by  the  same  remedy,  no  stimulating  external  applications 
producing  any  good  effect.      As  she  was  considerably 
weakened  by  repeated  depletions,  it  was  determined  that, 
on  the  next  recurraice  of  the  paroxysm,  the  case  should 
be  left  to  the  effects  of  nature,  as  long  as  was  consbtent 
with  safety.     The  experiment  was  tried ;  and  at  the  end 
of  about  thirty  hours  she  spontaneously  aw<^e,  apparently 
refreshed,  and  wholly  unconscious  of  her  protracted  sleep. 
On  the  fixture  returns  of  these  paroxysms,  which  were 
frequent,  the  same  plan  was  adopted,  and  she  awoke  after 
intervals  of  thirty-six,  forty-eight,  and,  on  one  occasion, 
sixty-three  hours,  without  seeming  to  have  suffered  from 
want  of  food,  or  otherwise.     In  the  early  part  of  the  dis- 
ease, various  means  were  employed  without  the  smallest 
advantage  except  that,  while  under  the  influence  of  mer- 
cury which  produced  a  very  severe  salivation  that  lasted 
more  than  a  month,  she  was  freefirom  the  complaint.  For 
a  considerable  length  of  time  these  paroxysms  recurred : 
but  at  length  they  gradually  left  her ;  and  soon  afbrwards 
she  became  deranged  in  mind,  in  which  state  I  believe 
she  still  ranains.'^  * 

When,  therefore,  there  are  no  sjonptoms  leading  to  a 

peculiar  cause,  it  will  be  adviseable  to  bleed  by  cupping, 

leading  to  a  once  or  twice,  but  not  oftener,  to  open  the  bowels  and 

peculiar 


Treatment 
where  no 
symptoms 
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keep  them  in  a  state  of  slight  irritation ;  to  employ  hlis-  Onr.  VIIL 
ters  or  other  external  stimulants  occasionally,  and  to  have  q^^^^ 
recourse  to  a  repeated  use  of  the  voltaic  trough,  sending  argus. 
the  line  of  action  from  the  occiput  down  the  spine,  and  ^v^Sobl 
varying  it  to  the  extremities.     In  the  mean  time,  if  the 
patient  can  be  made  to  swallow,  we  should  try  the  effis^t 
of  musk,  or  camphor,  with  fi«e  doses  of  the  metallic  to« 
nics,  of  which  the  sulphate  of  zinc,  in  doses  of  a  gram, 
three  or  four  times  a-day,  offers  the  best  prospect  of  suc- 
cess. 


SPECIES  V. 
CARUS  APOPLEXIA- 

MENTAL  AND  CORPOREAL   TORPITUDE   WITH  PULSATION 
AND  OPPRESSIVE,  MOSTLY  STERTOROUS,  SLEEP. 

There  is  a  considerable  difference  of  opinion  among  pa-  ^g  *'  ^^' 
thologists  whether  stertor  is  a  necessary  and  invariable,  Whether  ' 
or  only  an  occasional  sign  of  apoplexy.     Sauvages,  Lin-  **«^»^>  « 
neus,  Vogel,  Sagar,  Forestus  *,  Kirkland  f ,  Young,  and  or  only  oc- 
by  far  the  greater  number  of  writers  have  arranged  it  as  *^°^ 

.  T  11  1  ^^         ,         symptom. 

an  essential  symptom;  and,  h^ice,  the  present  author  Thefint 
was  induced  to  view  it  in  the  same  light  when  he  pub-  ^'J!^!^^' 
lished  his  volume  of  Nosology.     He  has  since,  however,  and  so 
met  with  one  or  two  cases  of  atonic  apoplexy,  in  which,  ^^^"^J^f^. 
although  the  disease  proved  fatal,  the  breathing  was  at  has  occurred 
no  time  noisy  or  stertorous,  though  uniformly  laborious  ^^^Jf  ?' 
or  oppressive :  and  he  has  hence  been  induced  to  modify  and  hence 
the  specific  character  in  the  manner  it  stands  at  the  head  ^^J^^^ 
of  the  present  division :  and  thus  to  aproximate  it  to  the  tion  is  the 
opinion  of  Forestus,  Cullen,  and  Portal,  who  do  not  r^  ^^^ 
gard  stertor  as  a  necessary  index.    Dr.  Cullen  is  gene-  approach  to 

tne  opinion 

— —-—----^------— -—---—-------— -------^-------— —-——-------— —   ofscreral 

*  Lib.  X.  Obs.  78.  f  Comment,  p.  16.  modem  au- 

thorities. 
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Otir.  vin.  rally  conceived  to  have  omitted  this  peculiar  mark,  in 
CwnaApo-  <»^fi®<F^"^  ^  ^^^  having  included  asphyxy  and  cata- 
piexia.  lepsy  under  the  genus  apoplexia,  which  have  no  pre- 
^ip*^'  tensions  to  stertor.  But,  as  we  shall  have  to  return  to 
to  be  re?  this  subject  when  discussing  the  different  forms  or  va- 
f]J°*^  rieties  under  which  apoplexy  shows  itself,  I  shall  only 
Judicious  ftu^hor  observe  at  present,  that  Dr.  Cooke  has,  with  great 
definiUonof  judgement  steered  a  middle  course  in  la3ring  down  his 
^^^^  own  definition,  which  characterises  apoplexy  as  "  a  disease 
in  which  the  animal  ftmctions  are  suspended,  while  the 
vital  and  natural  ftmctions  continue ;  respiration  being  ge- 
nerally laborious  and  frequently  attended  with  stertor.*^  * 
Apoplexy  Apoplexy  is  strictly  a  disease  of  the  nervous  system, 
^i^gj^  of  dependent  upon  a  suspension  of  the  sensorial  "power  in 
the  nervous  almost  all  its  modifications,  sentient,  percipient,  and  mo- 
tystem:  ^^^  ^^  ^j^^  exception  of  a  certain  portion  which  still 
continues  to  be  supplied  to  the  involuntary  organs;  the 
fiiculties  of  the  mind  participating  in  the  torpitude  of  the 
a^  hence  body.  In  these  respects  it  bears  a  very  near  approach 
near  ap-  to  the  preceding  species  of  caeus  ;  it  chiefly  differs  in  its 
Scwrewd-  "^"^  generally  connected  with  an  oppressed  state  of  the 
ing  species  vessds  of  the  brain  £rom  overdistention  or  eflusion :  so 
Di!^^  0^Eiendly,  indeed,  that  apoplexy  is,  by  ahnost  all  the 
characters:  Writers  on  the  subject,  regarded  rather  as  a  disease  of  the 
^^  ^  »  sanguineous  than  of  the  nervous  system ;  the  morbid  ac- 
opinion  that  ti<m  of  the  latter  being  supposed  to  be  entirely  dep^ident 
«u!e  ofth     ^^  *^*  ^^ *^®  formw,  and  conse^endy  only  a  secondary 

sanguineous   aTOCtlOU. 

S*^ei!^-       This  view  ofthe  subject,  however,  is  by  far  too  limited: 

ous  system,   for  although  in  most  cases  the  more  prominent  symptoms 

^e^iio^**^  concur  with  the  appearances  on  dissection  in  leading  us 

too  limited,   to  Compression  of  the  brain  as  the  pri&iary  cause  of  the 

^^^P^"**^    disease,  yet  we  shall  find  presently  that  it  has  sometimes 

taken  place  where  no  such  compression  seems  to  have 

existed,  whilst  we  have  already  had  occasion  to  notice  a 

varie^  of  affections  of  the  head  attaided  with  fordlble 

and  severe  compression,  as  inflammation  and  dropsy  of 

*  On  Kenrous  Disease^  Vol  i*  p.  166. 
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the  brsiny  that  have  nui  their  entire  course  without  any  Giw.  vill. 
mark  of  apoplexy  whatever :  to  which  should  be  added  ^^\^ 
that,  while  in  most  other  diseases  or  lesions  accompanied  plena. 
with  oompressicm  of  the  brain,  and  a  suspension  of  sen-  ^P^*P*^'7* 
tient  and  motory  power  as  a  consequence  hereof,  such 
suspension  ceases  almost  the  moment  the  compression  is 
removed,  when  the  nerves  of  feding  and  motion,  together 
with  the  fisicultiee  of  the  mind,  resume  their  wonted  ac- 
tivity, and  evince  no  tendency  to  a  relapse;  in  apoplexy^ 
on  the  contrary,  the  result  is  always  doubtftd ;  for  apal^ 
of  some  part  or  other  is  a  frequent  and  permanent  ^ect, 
or  the  mind  suffers  in  some  of  its  &culties,  and  a  reh^se 
is  gaierally  to  be  apprehended.  So  that  though  com^ 
pression  of  the  brain,  and  particularly  from  a  morbid  state 
of  the  sanguineous  and  respiratory  functions,  may  be 
justly  regarded  as  the  ordinary  efficient  cause,  there  se^ns 
to  be  at  the  same  time  some  peculiar  debility  or  other  dis- 
eased condition  of  the  sensorial  system  to  which  apoplexy 
is  primarily  to  be  referred,  and  without  which  it  might 
not  take  place ;  and  which  has  not  been  sufficiently  ad« 
verted  to  by  practitioners.  Though  there  can  be  no  dif- 
ficulty in  our  affirming  diat  wherever  such  a  morbid  con- 
dition exists,  compresaion,  from  whatever  cause,  will  be 
sure  to  produce  the  disease. 

We  may  heaace  see  why  advancing  age  should  prove  a  Hence  ob- 
I»edisposing  omse :   and  account  for  the  statem^it  of  Id^^ng 
Morgagni,  who  tells  that,  of  thirty  ceases  of  apoplectic  pa-  <^  ^^^^^!^ 
tients  that  fell  within  the  reach  of  his  observation,  seven-  po^J^^ 
teen  were  above  the  age  of  sixty,  and  only  five  below  that  ^^^^ 
of  forty.    Hippocrates,  on  a  more  general  estimate,  cal-  MorgagnU 
ciliated  that  apc^lexies  are  chiefly  (/u^^^a)  produced  be-  OOcuiation 
tween  the  fortieth  and  sixtieth  year  *.     This,  indeed,  is  cra^^ 
somewhat  earlier  than  we  should  expect  on  the  ground  of 
advancing  age ;  but  when  we  take  into  consideration  that  it 
is  the  precise  period  in  which  the  mind  is  most  agitated 
and  exhausted  with  die  violent  and  contending  passions  of 
interest,  and  ambition,  and  worldly  honours,  and  the  blood 

t  Aph.  $ect.vL57. 
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Om.  viil.  most  frequently  determined  to  the  head  by  this  impulse  of 
Car^Avi,  sudden  and  irresistible  emotions,  we  shall,  perhaps,  readily 
pkxia.  accede  to  the  Hippocratic  aphorism  as  a  general  ruk. 
rf***™^'  How  far  apoplexy  is  occasionally  the  result  of  an  here- 
influence  ditary  influence  on  the  irame,  it  is  not  easy  to  ascertam. 
^"[^CT  »     Foreistus,  Portal,  and  WepflRsr  refer  to  decided  instaocea 

predispoiinff  ■* 

cause.  of  such  facts  within  their  own  knowledge ;  the  first,  in- 

deed, relates  the  history  of  a  fiither  and  his  thtee  sons, 
all  of  whom  died  in  succession  of  this  disease;  but  as  the 
chronology  drops  with  the  second  generaticm,  it  does  not 
descend  quite  far  enough  for  the  purpose. .  There  is  great 
reason,  however,  for  believing  that  an  hereditary  tendency 
does  sometimes  show  itself;  and,  as  this  exists  without 
external  or  manifest  signs,  it  is  probably  seated  in  the 
sensorial  system,  and  constitutes  another  of  the  morbid 
conditions  of  this  system,  to  which  we  have  referred  above^^ 
as  often  giving  effect  to  subordinate  causes. 
Heat  a  pre-      There  is  no  difficulty  in  cimceiving  how  heat  may  be> 
^1^]^^     come  a  predisponent  cause,  since  nothing  tends  more  e£- 
plained.        fectually  to  quicken  the  action  of  the  heart,  drive  the 
blood  forcibly  into  the  ascending  trunk  of  the  aorta,  and. 
Cold  also  a   consequently  overload  the  vessels  of  the  brain.    But  cold 
^[^"buf  °^  is  said  to  be  a  predisponmit  cause  as  well,  and  one  diat 
operating      operates  quite  as  extensively,  while  the  reason  of  this  has 
IS^^^    ^'^  ^^^^"^  •*  ^  times  very  dearly  explained.    Now  as  a 
chiefly         hot  tenperatuTO  acts  chiefly  upon  the  sanguiferous  sys- 
s^M>^      tem,  extr^ne  cold  acts  chiefly  upon  the  s^isorial,  boiumba 
system.        the  feelix^,  weakens  the  muscular  fibres,  diminishes  the 
sensorial  secretion,  and  consequently  induces,  as  we  have 
already  seen  under  one  of  the  varieties  of  asphyxy,  an 
unconquerable  propensity  to  sleep.    And  hence  again,  in 
apoplexies  produced  by  severe  cold,  the  primary  or  pre- 
disponent cause  is  to  be  sought  for  in  a  delnlitat^l  state  of 
^^sup-     the  nervous  system.     The  Greek  physicians  are'  perp&- 
Sl^re^    tually  alluding  to  this  cause  as  one  of  great  frequency, 
phyndans     and  the  explanation  now  given,  does  not  essentialty  vary 
of  gi4r^^  fr^nii  ^hat  offered  by  Ghilen*.     If,  indeed,  the  edd  be  ex- 
frequency,    ---._^^_««__..«.-_-_^_—-----^-—— ——_—_«—«— ._«^-«« 

*  Pe  Lqc.  A£(  Lib.  01U  c^  yi. 
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qtdmtely  tntense,  cabus  Asphyma  is  more  likely  to  be  crnr.  VIIL 
produced  than  cabus  Apoplema;  for  we  have  already  c^'jiJ^ 
observed  under  the  preceding  species  that  the  very  same  v^«^^ 
cause  which,  operating  in  a  vehement  d^;ree,  excites  the  \^^^ 
former,  operating  less  powerfiilly  has  often  a  tendency  to  quinteiy 
excite  the  latter.  "S"^' 

The  other  predisponent  causes,  so  far  as  they  have  asphyxy 
been  traced  out,  are  more  obvious  to  the -senses,  and,  for  JJJJ^'fj, 
the  most  part,  more  directly  referable  to  the  state  of  the  less  degree 
sanguineous  fimction ;  as  plethora,  corpulency,  and  gross-  o^er^d 
ness  of  habit,  a  short  thick  neck,  and  an  inordinate  in-  moremani^ 
dulgence  in  wines  and  heavy  fermented  liquors.     Dr.  ^^j^*" 
Cheyne,  indeed,  believes  the  last   to  be  so  common  a  causes. 
cause,  as  even  to  produce  the  disease  when  employed  daUy  ^©f 
without  any  inordinate  indu^nce  whatever :   "  the  djiily  wine  in  mo- 
use^, says  he,  "  of  wine  or  spirits  will  lead  a  man  of  a  ^^ 
certain  age  and  constitution  to  apoplexy,  as  certainly  as  dispose. 
habitual  intoxication.^*    This  may  be  true  as  here  li- 
mited, but  then  the  limitation  must  be  attended  to ;  in 
which  case  we  are  only  told  in  other  words,  that  where^ 
ever  such  a  kind  of  sensorial  debility  exists  as  that  which 
we  have  already  adverted  to,  the  result  of  age,  or  habit,  or 
constitution,  one  man  will  be  as  readily  led  to  apoplexy 
under  a  moderate  use  of  wine,  as  another  man  destitute  of 
such  predisposition  will  be  under  a  state  of  habitual  in- 
toxication.   With  this  explanation,  however,  a  moderate 
use  of  wine  becomes  only  an  accessory,  and  not  a  primary 
cause. 

How  fiur  there  may  be  any  other  efficient  or  excit-  The  com- 

nj«  causes  of  apojdexy  than  compression  of  some  kind  or  ^"cimse  * 

other,'  it  is  difficult  to  determine,  though  various  cases  <m  compre*. 

record  should  induce  us  to  suppose  there  are.     Hydatids,  ^^^^  ^^ 

tumours  of  almost  every  consistency,  gelatinous,  steato-  How  hr 

matous  and  bony,  pus,  and  polj^us  canindes  and  in-  beany™'^ 

durations  of  Ae  membranes,  have,  in  various  cases,  been  pther  excit- 

discovered  on  dissection,  and  are  generally  sui^x)6ed  to  |2^daa^ 

operate  by  compression,  in  the  same  manner  as  an  accu-  minabieby 

dissections. 

•  Ch^ne>  p.  14S. 
VOL.  IV.  8   S 
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53kk,  viil  mulation  of  blood  or  serum.  But  in  many  instances  these 
Cams  Apo-  appearances  seem  to  have  been  toQ  minute  for  any  such 
^exia.  effect ;  and,  if  causes  of  any  kind,  can  only  fairly  be  regaid- 

Tive  ordi-'  ^  ^  concomitants  or  allied  powers — as  local  irritants^ 
nary  mor-  Stimulating  ond  exhausting  the  sensorium,  and  preparii^ 
ancM^stly  ^*  ^^'  attacks  of  apoplcxy  against  the  accession  of  some 
inefiecdye  supcrinduced  and  occasional  cause.  Though  where  there 
^^^3*^  exists  already  a  strong  predisposition  to  the  disease  £rom 
concomi-  hereditary  or  any  other  affection,  it  is  not  improbable 
^^],  diat  such  local  irritants  may  alone  be  sufficient  to  perfect 
they  may  the  Complaint.  And  we  may  hence  account  for  that  form 
where  a  *^  ^^  apoplexy  which  is  said  to  proceed  from  intestinal  worms, 
strong  pre-  or  some  Other  acrimony  of  the  stomach,  or  from  teethii:^; 
^^^^^  and  which,  consequently,  occurs  at  an  early  instead  of  at 
Hence  the  a  late  period  of  life,  and  has  been  specially  denominated 
in&ai^i^m  apc^lexia  infantum.  Other  organs,  however,  besides 
teething  or  the  teeth  and  the  stomach,  seem  not  unfrequently  to  have 
acrimony,  gi^cu  occasion  to  apoplectic  attacks  from  irritation,  dia- 
Asaiso  apo-  tention,  or  organic  lesi<m.  Thus,  according  to  M-  Por- 
otherremote  ^9  Superinducing  tumours  and  congestions  have  been 
uritationi.  found  in  the  neck,  in  the  breast,  or  in  the  abdomen ; 
the8emori>id  ossificatious  in  the  thoracic  and  ventral  aorta,  as  well  as 
actions  and  j^  ^he  arteries  of  the  upper  and  lower  extremities,  in  the 
u  c^imoT  superior  vena  cava,  and  in  the  right  ventricle  and  valves 
to  other  af-    ^f  ^jj^  heart,  which   has  also  indicated  various  other 

iecUons  of  %,-, 

the  sensorial    changes.    * 


i^m  as  to  J4iost  of  thcsc  morbid  actions  and  appearances,  how- 

and  henc^  ever,  are  as  common  to  various  other  affections  of  theaeor- 

A*"bec^  florial  system  as  to  apoplexy.    We  have  already  noticed 

causes,  the  them  in  lethargy,  convulsicm,  epilepsy,  various  qpedea  of 


^^"^  tel  ^^halsea,  and  some  forms  of  insanity :  and  hence,  wheie- 

produced  ever  they  become  causes  at  all,  it  is  most  probable  that 

tomi^  W  ^®  disease  they  immediately  produce,  is  regulated  by  the 

a  pre  exist-  predisposition  of  the  individual  to  one  rath^  than  to 

^^°^  any  other  of  the  above  sensorial  affections,  resulting  from 

such  dis.  family  taint,  idiosyncrasy,  habit,  or  period  of  life :  and, 

^'to**any  consequently,  that  the  same  excitiitg  or  occasional  cause, 


other, 


•  Portal,  Ch.  ReiuHats  de  TOverture  det  Corps,  p.  329. 
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which,  in  one  person,  would  produce  apoplexy,  in  a  second,  ^"*  VIIL 
would  form  epilepsy,  in  a  third,  convulsion,  and  in  a  Cami  Aj^ 
fourth,  madness.  A^Skx 

It  is  highly  singular  that  this  view  of  the  subject  should  simmiM- ' 
scarcely  ever  have  Jjeeh  attended  to  by  physicians ;  and  that  this 
that,  whilst  all  the  writers  have  pretended  to  regard  ^y'^f*^ 
apoplexy  as  a  disorder  of  the  nervous  system,  none  of  should 
them  have  suffisred  sudi  ideas  to  enter  fairly  into  their  J^J^^g^ 
pathology,  or  in  any  way  whatever  into  their  practice :  attended  to : 
the  nervous  organ  being  supposed  by  all  of  them  to  be  ^J^^^n* 
in  a  state  of  soundness  at  the  time  of  the  attack ;  and  or  practice 
whatever  mischief  it  suflfers  to  be  merely  secondary  and 
consequent  upon  a  morbid  state  of  the  blood-vessels,  or 
of  some  other  cause  that  as  suddenly  and  eiFectually  in- 
terrupts  the  secretion  or  flow  of  the  sensorial  power,  as 
retrocedent  gout,  mephitic  vapours,  or  narcotic  poisons. 

Now  fdl  these  accidental  or  efiective'  causes  rf  apo-  TMs  point 
plexy  are  well  known  to  be  causes,  also,  of  the  other  g^^^ 
nervous  affections  we  have  just  referred  to.  But  if  this 
be  the  case,  how  comes  it  that  they  should  thus  vary  in 
their  result,  and  that  what  in  one  person,  and  at  one 
period  of  Hfe,  should  produce  apoplexy,  should  in  an- 
other person,  and  in  another  period  of  life,  produce  le- 
thargy, palsy,  convulsions,  or  epilepsy?  or  that  some 
of  them  should  exist  without  producing  any  of  these  dis- 
eases or  any  other  disease  whatever  ?  It  is  not,  perhaps, 
possible  for  us  to  develope  the  precise  condition  of  the 
8ens<mum  that  leads  to  any  one  of  these  effects,  rather 
than  to  any  other;  but  that  there  is  such  a  condition 
forming  a  predisponent  or  remote  cause  of  the  specific 
disease  that  shows  itself,  must,  I  think,  be  allowed  by  No  other 
every  one  who  sariously  considers  the  subject.  thr^I^t 

Nor  is  th^e,  in  effect,  any  other  means  of  reconciling  capable  of 
the   discrepant  and  opposite  opinions  that  have  been  J!^°,^^ 
held  concerning  the  proximate  cause  of  the  disease.  This  crepant 
we  have  stated  to  be,  for  the  most  part,  compression^  and  ^°'°°^ 
especially  sanguineous  compression.     Mr.  John  Hunter  the  prori- 
was  so  strenuously  attached  to  this  cause  that  he  would  ™»|e  cause. 
allow  of  no  other;  M.  Rochoux  has  foUowed  his  foot-  ^^''"'^ 

S  s  2  Hunter: 
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Gen.  VIII.  Steps*;  and  if  a  man  died  of  apoplexy  from  atonic  gout, 

Cwiis^Apo-   *^^  without  efiusion,  the  former  distinguished    it  as  a 

piexia.  disease  similar  to  apoplexy.     He  regarded  apoplexy  and 

Apoplexy,     ^^isy  ^  Qug  ^nd  the  same  disease,  merely  differing  in 

M^detemUi-  degree:    and  he  gives   us  his  sentiments  very  forcibly, 

adon  to  the  Jq  ^^  following  words :  "  For  many  years,'^   says  he, 

el^^Tn-       "  I  h*ve  been  particularly  attentive  to  those  who  have 

stance  pro-    been  attacked  with  a  paralytic  stroke  forming  a  hemi- 

traTdMtion.    plegia.     I  have  watched  them  while  alive  that  I  might 

have  an  opportunity  to  open  them  when  dead :  and  in  all 

I  found  an  injury  done  to  the  brain  in  consequence  of 

•  the  ewtravasation  of  blood. — I  must  own  I  never  saw  one 

of  them  which  had  not  an  extravasation  of  blood  in  the 

brain,  except  in  one  who  died  of  a  gouty  affection  in  the 

brain  with  symptoms  similar  to  apoplexy."^  f 

Compres-  In  direct  hostility  to  this  hypothesis,  many  other  wri- 

•ionnocaute  ^jg  ^f  cn-eat  eminence  and  experience  have  contended 

whatererin     ,,  .        .  ,  ,    , 

the  opinion    that  Compression  is  no  cause  whatever,  and  that  an  accu- 
of  other  au-   mulation  of  blood  in  the  head,  as  a  prominent  symptom 

thontiefl,  and   .  .  ...  V         i  /.  Vv/»    ,  . 

no  tuch        in  apoplexy,  m  a  doctrine  rather  than  a  fact.     Of  this 

thing  aide-    sentiment  is  Dr.  Abercrgmbie,  who,  after  examining  the 

to  the  head,    question  with  much  ingenuity,  brings  himself  to  the  fol- 

Abercrom-     lowing  conclusiou :  "  Upon  all  these  grounds,''  says  he, 

^^  I  think  we  must  admit  that  the  doctrine  of  deter* 

mination  to  the  head  is  not  supported  by  the  principles 

of  pathology,  and  does  not  accord  with  the  phaenomena  of 

Bxperi-        apoplexy.'' J     M.  Serres,  however,  a  physician  of  consi- 

^Uieria     derable  distinction  in  France,  and  who  followed  up  this 

of  Series      subject  for  many  years  by  a  careful  examination  of  the 

bodies  of  persons  who  died  of  apoplexy  and  paralysis, 

both  at  the  Hotel  Dieu,  and  the  Hopital  de  la  Pitie, 

has  carried  his  inroad  upon  the  popular  doctrine  of  the 

day  still  farther ;  for  he  has  not  only,  in  his  own  opinion, 

completely  subverted  it,  but  has  endeavoured  to  establish 

another  doctrine,  of  a  very  different  character  upon  its 


•  Diet,  de  Medicine,  Tom.  n.  Paris,  188«. 
f  Treatise  on  Blood,  &c.  p.  2 IS. 
t  Treatise  on  Apoplexy,  &c.  p.  19. 
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ruins*.    To  determine  the  question,  he  has  gone  through   Gen.  viii. 
a  long  series  of  experiments  upon  the  brains  of  dogs,  (^rus  Apo- 
pigeons,  rabbits,  and  other  animals,  whose  crania  were  p'«i'a- 
trepanned,  their  lateral,  or  longitudinal  sinuses  laid  open,     ^^  **^' 
and  their  brains  lacerated  and  excavated  in  various  ways, 
so  as  to  be  gorged  with  effused  blood,  yet  in  none  of 
them  did  somnolency  or  any  other  apoplectic  symptom 
take  place.    And  he  hence  triumphantly  concludes  that 
extravasation  of  blood  does  not  produce  apoplexy,  whether 
lodged  between  the  cranium  and  the  dura  mater,  or  be- 
tween the  dura  mater  and  the  brain  :  whether  the  blood 
occupy  the  great  interlobular  scissure,  and  thus  lies  upon 
the  corpus  callosum ;  whether  cavities  be  made  in  the  fore, 
the  back,  or  the  middle  part  of  the  hemispheres,  or  run 
from  the  one  into  the  other ;  or,  lastly,  whether  piercing 
through  the  corpus  callosum  we  reach  and  fill  up  the  ven- 
tricles of  the  brain.  "  On  whatever  animaP,  says  he,  "  we 
try  these  experiments,  whether  on  birds,  rabbits,  or  dogs, 
the  result  is  the  same,  and  hence  apoplexy  in  man  ought 
not  to  be  ascribed  to  such  eifusions." 

How  are  these  discrepancies  to  be  reconciled  ?  by  what  RcconciU*- 
means  are  we  to  account  for  it,  that  pressure  may  be  a  opposite  *** 
cause,  and  may  not  be  a  cause  ?  and  that  apoplexy  is  fact«. 
sometimes  found  with  it,  and  sometimes  without  it  ?  It  is 
the  peculiar  state  of  the  sensorium  or  nervous  system  at 
the  time  that  makes  all  the  difference — ^it  is  the  morbid 
predisposition  or  debility,  or  whatever  other  deviation 
from  perfect  health  it  may  labour  under  at  the  moment 
of  the  application  of  the  exciting  cause,  that  gives  an  effect 
which  would  not  otherwise  take  place  :  and  something  of 
which,  in  many  cases,  often  discovers  itself  by  precursive 
signs  for  a  considerable  period  before  the  apoplectic  in- 
cursion.    The  facts  stated  by  Mr.  John  Hunter  no  one 
can  call  in  question :  and  we  have  au  little  right  to  ques* 
tion  the  experiments  of  M.  Serres  :  the  error  consists  in  Experi- 
taking  an  unsound  and  a  sound  state  of  brain  for  like  ^  *"*'*  ^^/ 
premises,  and  reasoning  from  the  effects  produced  on  the  cisive,  how- 

—    *ver  cor- 
rectly sUted, 
*  Annuaire  Medico-Chirurgicale»  Avrit,  1820.  and  why. 
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IV. 


OxK.  Vni.  one,  to  those  that  are  found  to  follow  on  the  other.  This, 
cJ^X^  in  truth,  is  an  error  too  often  committed ;  and  hecatombs 
plexia.         of  quadrupeds  and  other  animals  in  a  condition  of  per- 
^^*^^^*     feet  health,  are  tortured  in  a  thousand  ways  for  the  pur- 
pose of  determining  what  they  never  could  determine, 
though  the  trfak  were  to  be  repeated  to  the  end  of  time ; 
I  mean  the  effects  of  certain  causes  on  a  diseased  state  of 
body  in  man,  from  their  influence  on  a  sound  state  of  body 
in  brutes. 
HenccTiews       M.  Serres's  actual  examinations  of  apoplectic  patients 
supported"^  after  death,  however,  though  conducted  also  upon  a  large 
hii  examina.  scale,  do  not  Seem  to  afford  much  countenance  to  his  hy- 
pLrtic  p£^   pothesis,  nor,  in  effect,  to  offer  any  thing  out  of  the  com- 
tienu  after     mon  way.  In  a  considerable  number  of  subjects  there  was 

death.  «»    .  .  /«•    •  i      i 

serous  emision,  sanguineous  emision,  or  both ;  sometimes 
in  the  circumvolutions  of  the  brain,  sometimes  in  the 
ventricles,  sometimes  in  all  these ;  and  not  unfrequently 
the  vessels  of  the  meninges  appeared  distended  with 
blood,  and  the  membranes  themselves  thickened.  Such 
appearances  seem  to  furnish  something  of  a  stumbling- 
block  to  M  Serres's  new  doctrine,  yet  he  readily  gets 
over  the  difficulty  by  satisfying  himself  that,  in  all  diese 
cases,  the  effusion  did  not  produce  the  apoplexy,  but  the 
apoplexy  the  effusion.  In  other  dissections  he  found  some 
material  alterations  in  the  structure  of  the  brain,  but 
without  effusion ;  and,  as  the  last  class  of  individuals  had 
evinced  palsy  rather  than  apoplexy,  he  is  inclined  to 
think  that  apoplexy,  or  that  state  of  the  disease  in  which 
the  stupor  is  greater  and  more  general,  is  occasioned  by 
a  morbid  irritation  of  the  membranes  of  the  Inrain ;  and 
palsy,  or  that  state  in  which  the  stupor  is  less,  by  a  mor- 
bid change  in  its  substance ;  in  consequence  of  which  he 
His  subdi-  proposes  to  Call  the  first  meningiCy  and  the  .second  cere- 
raon  of  the  5^^^  apoplexy.  In  this  conclusion,  however,  there  seems 
variance  to  be  a  Striking  mistake ;  and  the  very  reverse  is  what  we 
^*!  ui^t*1^  should  have  expected ;  for  if  there  be  one  patholoirical 

established  .      .    ,  n.  1     ,     ,  1  .    .      1  ® 

paUioiogical   prmciple  more  established  than  another,  it  is  that  stupor 
^^'  and  dulness  of  pain  appertain  to  the  parenchymatous  irri- 

tation or  inflammation  of  ^n  organ,  and  rousing,  restless. 
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uid  acute  pain  to  its  membranous  irritation ;  a  principle  Okk.  viii. 
we  have  already  explained  at  gome  length ;  and  whence,  Ca^TXpo- 
indeed,  the  lancinating  pain  of  pleuritis  compared  with  plena. 
pneumonitis,  and  of  meningic  or  brain-fever,  compared     ^^  ^^' 
with  acute  dropsy  of  the  head*. 

There  is  far  more  dependence  to  be  placed  upon  the 
painftd  and  unjustifiable  series  of  experiments  performed 
several  years  since  by  M.  Rolando  upon  the  brain  of  ani- 
mals of  almost  all  kinds  ;  and  which  seem  to  show,  as  wc 
have  already  observed,  that  animals  which  possess  a  per- 
fect brain  derive  their  sensific  power  and  motific  power  not 
jointly  from  the  cerebrum  and  cerebellum,  but  separately, 
the  one  affording  the  one  power,  and  the  other  the  other  f. 
Stupor  and  apoplexy  were  in  all  these  cases  produced^ 
not  by  a  morbid  irritation  of  the  membranes  of  the  brain, 
as  conjectured  by  M.  Serres,  but  by  a  morbid  irritation 
of  the  substancey  while  irritation  of  the  membrane  took 
away  neither  the  sensific  nor  the  motific  power. 

The  brain  therefore  may  be  rendered  comatose  by  Hence  com- 
various  causes :  but  we  hold,  afker  all,  that  the  grand  ^"JJJf ^u  be 
exciting  cause  of  apoplexy,  is  compression;  and  this  aUowedthe 
shows  itself  in  various  ways,  which  are  well  enumerated  ScMuseof 
by  Dr.  Cheyne  in  the  following  passage :  "  I  mention  apoplexy. 
first,'"  says  he,  "  the  remains  of  an  excited  state  of  the  ^y  ^**?* 
minute  arteries  of  the  brain  and  its  membranes,  this  pro-  operates. 
bably  being  the  most  important,  as  it  is  the  most  unvary- 
ing appearance ;  then  the  extravasation  of  blood,  probably 
the  consequence  of  the  excited  state  of  the  vessels ;  the 
turgescence  of  the  venous  system;  the  enlargement  of  the 
Ventricles,  partial  or  general ;  and  lastly,  the  serous  effii- 
sion  which  is  generally  found  in  various  parts  of  the  brain, 
and  which  would  seem  to  imply  previous  absorption  of 
the  brain.'' J 

rtbe  concluding  sentence  in  this  passage  appears  to  indi- 


^  See  VoU  u.  Empresma  Cephalitis,  CL  ui.  Ord.  u.  Gen.  tu.  Spec.  i. 
f  Saggio  sopra  la  vera  Struttura  del  Cervello,  &c.  e  sopra  le  Fanzioni  de 
^iftema  Nervosa.     Sassari,  1809. 
}  Cheyne,  p.  24. 
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Oxn.  VIIL  cate  that  this  correct  and  discriminating  paAok^ist  was 
Carus^pJ-  *>y  ^o  means  inattentive  to  that  extraoridinary  change 
plexia.  which  is  not  unfirequently  produced  in  the  structure  and 

pojrtexy.     ^j^^^  ^f  ^jjg  b^iin  by  various  causcs  of  excitement ;  and 
XHtorgani-    cousists  in  a  more  or  less  extensive  demolition  of  its  sub- 
bSnT  soin^  Stance,  so  that  it  is  sometimes  found  to  be  pulpy  or  pasty, 
timet  pulpy    and  at  others  the  disorganization  having  proceeded  fiirther, 
or  1  uent.    ^  ]^  j^g  li(]uescent  or  diffluent  as  soup.     Morgagni  has 
collected  various  examples  of  these  and  other  modes  o£  dis- 
integration;    Dr.  Baillie  has  occasionally  adverted  to 
*  them*;  and  Dr.  Abercrombie  has  brought  them  into  a 

still  more  prominent  notice  by  an  ingenious  pathological 
explanation  of  their  causef .     But,  in  France,  the  subject 
has  been  pursued  with  peculiar  activity,  since  the  publica- 
tion of  the  first  edition  of  the  present  work,  and  has  excited 
J2bri  or'nll  *^  interest  of  no  ordinary  standard.     To  this  chai^  M- 
moIiiMe-       Rochoux  has  given  the  name  of  RamoUisaement  de  Cer^ 
mentdeccr-  ^^^^  qj.  Mollities  Cerebri!,  and  its  nature  and  varieties 
Hegtrded  as  have  since  been  followed  up,  and  systematically  arranged 
iomei^t^  with  considerable  nicety  and  precision,  by  M.  Rostan(|, 
and  H.  Lallemand§,  who  have  regarded  it  as  an  idic^thic 
affection,  and,  attempted  a  developement  of  its  entire  pa- 
Actuai  cause  thology  and  mode  of  treatment.     Its  actual  cause  is  often 
doubtfiil;  and  still  more  doubtful  is  it  whether  it  ever 
exists  as  a  primary  disease.     That  inflammation  cons^ 
quent  on  congestion  or  rupture  of  the  blood-vessels  of  die 
Pisaas0        brain  is  a  frequent  cause  is  clear,  because  the  minute  and 
sometimes     colourlcss  arteries  of  the  part  affected  are  often  found  striat- 
"rapinied*^"  ^d  or  infiltrated,  as  the  French  call  it,  with  red  blood, 
with  inflam-  ^d  a  clot  of  cffuscd  blood  is  traced  in  the  centre.     The 
'^*^*°"*        inflammatory  process  hereby  produced  is  sometimes  vio- 
lent and  passes  rapidly  into  the  suppurative  stage,  accom- 

*  Morbid  Anatomy  Fascic.  z.  F1.  ui.  p.  S18,  and  Fl.  tiu.  227,  228. 

f  Edinb.  Med.  and  Surg.  Joum.  vol  xiv.  p,  26$.  ObserratioDS  on  Cbronie 
Inflammation  of  tbe  Brain. 

\  Recherches  sur  VApoplexie^  8vo.  1814. 

II  Recberches  sur  un  Maladie  encore  peu  connue  qui  a  re9u  le  nom  de  R»« 
molKssement  de  Cerveau.    8vo.  1820. 

%  Recherches  Anatomico-jiatliplogiques  sur  TEncephale  et  scs  dependancet* 
1821, 
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pamed  with  severe  laiidimtii^  pains,  aiid  a  feel^  Gnr.  vni. 

strieiion  round  the  head,  and  even  ddirium;  and,  hence  (^^^vo» 
this  condition  is  as  common  a  result  of  cephalitis  as  of  what  pie^ 
we  shall  presently  have  occasion  to  call  entonic  apoplexy.  ^^^'^^' 
The  soft,  pulpy  disorganisation  of  the  brain  is  in  this  case 
often  intermixed  with  masses  of  pus,  while  the  general  hue 
of  the  diseased  part  is  brown  or  reddish  firom  a  diffusion 
of  the  red  particles  of  the  blood  that  have  been  let  loose; 
and  as  the  extravasated  Uood  becomes  more  or  less  decom* 
posed  sai  intermixed  with  the  white  or  grey  matter  of  the 
briun,  and  with  efiused  serum,  the  colour  is  found  to  vary 
oonsideraUy  through  all  the  diversities  of  white,  grey,  yel- 
low, rosy,  amaranthine,  deep  red,  brown,  chocolate,  and 
greeni^.    The  grey  substance  of  the  brain,  however,  as 
less  tenacious,  is  foimd  more  generally  diffluent  and  more 
completely  decomposed  than  the  white. 

More  usually,  however,  the  inflammation  isfiur  less  vio-  Sometim«i 
lent  and  chronic;  and  the  symptoms  are  those  of  an  ob-  hifikmma^ 
tuse  pain  in  the  head,  general  oppression,  occasional  ver-  ^wWuL 
tigo,  with  indistinctness  of  memory,  and  conftidon  of 
thought,  the  pulse  evincing  but  little  if  any  change  from  a 
state  of  health.     But  as  these  symptoms  are  common  to 
various  other  diseases,  their  pathognomic  value  is  small.    * 
There  are  two  other  signs,  however,  pointed  out  by  the  Suppoied 
French  monographists  as  more  essentially  distinctive,  but  ^HiSomsT* 
which  the  present  writer  has  never  had  an  opportunity  of 
noticing :  these  are  a  mouse-smeU,  or  odour  issuing  from 
the  body  of  the  patient  like  that  which  is  exhaled  from  the 
bodies  of  mice;  and  a  movement  of  the  lips  on  one  side,  « 
accompanied  with  a  rushing  or  whizzing  sound  like  what 
is  often  exhit»ted  by  smokers  in  the  act  of  smoking  tobac- 
co.    For  the  production  of  these  last  symptoms,  however, 
it  is  necessary  that  the  disease  should  be  accompanied  with 
hemiplegia,  so  that  one  side  of  the  mouth  only  is  capable 
of  motion.  * 

By  far  the  greater  number  of  these  symptoms,  however.  In  g«i«rai 
indicate  atony  rather  than  entcmy  of  action;  and  hence,  ^ed rather 
though  inflammation  is  not   unfrequently  a  proximate  thantntoay. 
pause,  debility  whether  consequent  upon  inflammation,  or 
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One  VUL  ukj  oth^  mofbid  ehange,  is,  perbaps,  a  more  conmioo 
Cm^Apo*  ^Mise.     Hence  in  our  own  country  this  organic  moIleB. 
piuia.         oenoe  has  usually  been  r^arded  as  a  gangrene  of  the 
Afi?rifigr.     IjjiJjj^  ^^  many  of  the  French  pathologists,  and  espe- 
cially M.  Recamier,  incline  to  interpret  it  as  a  result  of 
low  atomc  or  malignant  fevers,  rather  Aan  of  phlogotic 
action.    With  M.  Bostan  and  M.  Lallemand,  however, 
It  is  ranked  as  a  ^Brect  phlogosis,  or  plegmasia,  not  re- 
sulting from  ^po]^exy ,  but  necessarily  conducting  to  it  and 
producing  it    Yet,  as,  according  to  thdr  own  showing, 
die  leading  symptoms  are  those  of  turgescence  and  op- 
pressum,  with  little  increase  of  pulse  or  other  exdtement, 
it  diould  seem  to  follow  that  they  have  in  a  considerable 
degree  mistaken  the  cause  for  the  efiect,  even  where  iur 
flammatiott  is  co-edstent. 

In  reality,  though  there  is  no  difficulty  in  accounting  for 

the  eztravasated  Uood  or  the  vascular  infiltration,  or  the 

depraved  colours  which  are  found  in  this  state  of  die  brain 

upon  the  principle  of  inflammation,  there  is  a  conaderaUe 

difficulty  in  explaining  upon  the  same  principle  the  moDi- 

fustion  of  the  diseased  area:  audit  is  upon  this  p(HntduU 

the  pathology  of  the  French  writers  seems  chiefly  to  fiuL 

^^^j^^    •    T^  ^^^  mode  of  acticm,  as  it  appears  to  the  jnresent 

cd.  ^'^^^  writer,  is  the  same  as  that  which  takes  pbce  in  moUifoc- 

^^^^B      tion  of  the  bones,  which  we  shall  explain  in  a  subsequent 

oftbebnin    V^  ^  ^'^  system ;  but  which,  as  well  as  its  opposite, 

^c^^ouBted     fragility  of  the  bones,  is  always  a  disease  €£  weakness 

local  or  general    Now  we  meet  with  a  like  deviatioB 

from  ahealthy  tenacity  of  the  brain  in  both  these  ways; 

for  we  find  it  sometimes  too  tough,  and  indeed  abnoet 

homy*;  as  well  in  the  grey  as  in  the  white  compartments, 

occasionally  indeed  interspersed  with  masses  of  bony 

matter-f*;  and  at  other  times,  as  in  the  disease  befoie  us, 

too,  soft  and  unresisting ;  and  in  both  these  cases  also,  if  I 

mistake  not,  debility  will  be  found  the  immediate  cause 

eren  where  inflammation  has  preceded.    The  firm  and 

tenacious  matmal  which  enters  so  largdy  into  the  sub- 

*  Biloi^gt|p]it  pMshn. 

t  SBetheaccooiiUofDurenieyfGtrokandMaieKiu^espeddlyin  GizeCte 
dc  Stiit<»  Pkrif,  Nor.  1 1, 1809. 
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Stance  of  the  brain,  and  particularly  into  the  white  part,  Cta.  VTH. 
is  a  secretion  sui  generis,  and  so  long  as  the  secements  ctrusAoo- 
and  absorbents  of  this  organ  maintain  a  healthy  action,  plod*- 
and  precisely  counterbalance  each  other,  this  material    ^^^^' 
will  be  duly  supplied,  and  in  a  healthy  state,  as  it  is 
wanted,  and  duly  removed  to  make  way  for  a  fresh  recruit 
as  it  becomes  worn  out.     But  if  the  organ  from  any  cause 
become  weakened  in  its  vascular  powers,  that  weakness 
will  extend  to  one  or  both  the  sets  of  vessels  we  are  now 
considering,  and  the  result  will  necessarily  be  the  exist- 
ence of  brainy  matter  of  a  depraved  and  untempered 
tenacity.     The  secements  may  not  pour  it  forth  in  a  sut 
fident  abundance  to  supply  the  waste,  or. they  may  pour 
it  forth  in  a  dilute  and  unelaborated  crasis,  whence  the 
general  tissue  must  be  soft  and  pulpy :  or  if  the  material 
be  duly  attempered  as  furnished  by  the  secements,  the 
absorbents  may  be  too  debilitated  to  imbibe  more  than  the 
thinner  and  attenuate  parts  of  the  texture  when  worn  out 
by  use,  and  leave  the  grosser  behind ;  in  which  case  the 
matter  of  the  brain,  at  least  in  the  regions  thus  affected, 
must  necessarily  be  rendered  morbidly  tough  or  evenhomy. 
And  hence  both  extremes  may  proceed  from  the  same  Both  may 
cause  operating  in  a  different  way  or  upon  difierent  sets  of  j^^^^^ 
vessels.     And  there  can  be  no  question  that  in  proportion  tame  cause, 
as  the  compages  of  the  brain  becoQies  looser  and  less  re- 
sistible, eiiusions   of  serum   and  red-blood,   ulceration, 
gangrene,  and  a  total  dissolution  of  the  entire  substance, 
must  in  many  cases  follow  as  a  natural  result,  and  in  the 
order  here  stated.     And  hence  in  cancer  of  the  brain  the 
substance  of  the  organ  is  always  found  in  a  soft  or  molles- 
ccnt  state.     As  a  further  proof  that  this  peculiar  change 
is  for  the  most  part  a  result  of  debility,  it  is  admitted  by 
both  M .  Rostan  and  M.  Lallemand  that  it  is  by  fSsur  most 
frequently  met  with  in  persons  of  advanced  age;   the  Pulpy  brain 
former  indeed  asserts  roundly  that  in  the  whole  extent  ^^i*^ 
of  bis  practice  he  has  never  met  with  more  than  one  in-  nest  of  ad- 
stance  in  which  he  was  suspicious  of  it  at  or  under  the  age  ^*"^*^ 
of  thirty,  and  as  examination  after  death  was  not  here  al- 
lowed him,  he  does  not  regard  even  this  case  as  of  any 
moment. 
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It  is  singukr  that  the  congestive  fluid,  instead  of 
proving  a  material  elaborated  by  the  animal  frame  itself, 
should  sometimes  consist  of  a  foreign  material  recently 
received  into  the  stomach.  Dr.  Cooke  has  given  a  case 
strikingly  in  proof  of  this,  which  I  shall  offer  m  his  own 
words :  "  I  am  informed  by  Mr.  Carlisle  that,  a  few 
^^^-  years  ago,  a  man  was  brought  dead  into  the  Westminster 
Jar,  and  has    jjospital,  who  had  lust  drank  a  quart  of  gin  for  a  wager. 

been  ardent  ^       ^  «,,,,.  •  i     •         i.     

spirits.  The  evidences  of  death  being  quite  conclusive,  he  was 
Illustrated,  immediately  examined ;  and  within  the  lateral  ventricles 
of  the  brain  was  found  a  considerable  quantity  of  a  limpid 
fluid  distinctly  impregnated  with  gin,  both  to  the  sense  of 
smell  and  taste,  and  even  to  the  test  of  inflammability. 
*  The  liquid  \  says  Mr.  Carlisle,  *  appeared  to  the  senses 
of  the  examining  students  as  strong  as  one  third  gin  to 
ParaUdin-    ^wo  thirds  water.**"*     It  is  curious,  and  seems  to  baffle 


STta^^    all  explanation,  to  see  how  readily  substances  foreign  to 
of  exotic       the  blood*  when  they  once  enter  into  its  current,  are  often 

bodies  or  '  ^  _        .         .  _. 

substances 
firom  organ 
to  organ. 


carried  from  one  organ  to  another,  imdiluted  and  undis- 
solved, and  deposited  in  an  entire,  or  nearly  an  entire 
state,  in  a  remote  quarter.  Absorbed  pus  affords  us  fre- 
quent examples  of  this,  and  morbid  poisons,  as  thpy  are 
called,  still  more  frequent.  It  is  hence  that  various  me- 
dicines are  enabled  to  act  by  a  specific  power ;  that  mer- 
cury travels  chiefly  to  the  salivary  glands,  and  perhaps 
several  of  the  demulcents  to  the  lungs. 

On  examining  the  different  sources  of  a  compressed 
brain,  as  we  have  just  enumerated  them,  it  will  be  ob- 
vious that  they  bespeak  a  very  different,  and,  indeed,  op- 
posite state  of  vascular  action  in  different  cases  ;  and  that 
while  some  of  them  necessarily  imply  a  vehement  and 
entonic  power,  others  as  necessarily  imply  an  infirm  and 
atonic  condition.  The  external  symptoms,  from  the  first, 
apoplexyhas  speak  to  the  Same  effect ;  and  hence,  from  an  early  period 
ccmfempiat-   o^  ^me, — as  early  at  least  as  that  of  La  Riviere  or  Rive- 


These  dif- 
ferent 
sources 
of  a  com- 
pressed 
brain  be- 
speak an 
opposite, 
suteof 
vascular 
action: 
and  hence 


ed  under  two   rius"!"' 
distinct 


apoplexy  has  been  contemplated  imder  two  distinct 


a^sawnii-  *  ^^  Nervous  Diseases,  Vol  i.  p.  221.      Schrader  has  a  simiUr  ease, 

neouu  from  Obsenr.  AnaL  Med.  JDecad.  iv.  Amst.  1674.  As  al&o  Wepflfer,  Observ.  Me- 

excess  of  dico-piact.  p.  7.  Scaph.  1722. 

energy,  and  f  Praxis  Medica.  8vo.    Lugd.  1670. 
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forms  OP  varieties,  which  have  commonly  been  denominated  Gbh.  VIII. 
sanguineous,  and  pituitous  or  serous ;  as  though  the  for-  (^^'j^^ 
mer  proceeded  from  an  overflow  of  blood  highly  elaborated  pteda. 
by  a  vigorous  and  robust  constitution,  and  rushing  for-  -^P^^P'^^y- 
ward  with  great  impetuosity ;  and  the  latter  from  thin  from  defi- 
dilute  blood,  or  a  leucophlegmatic  habit,  from  the  relaxed  cientencrgy. 
mouths  of  whose  vessels  a  serous  efiusion  is  perpetually 
flowing  forth.     Morgagni  has  endeavoured  to  show^  but 
without  success,   that  this  distinction  was  in  existence 
among  the  Greek  writers.  It  is  a  distinction,  however,  that 
runs,  not  only  through  his  own  works,  but  through  those 
of  Boerhaave,  Sennert,Mead,  Sauvages,iind  Cullen,andis 
acknowledged  by  most  practitioners  of  the  present  day. 

The  term  pituitous  or  serous,  however,  has  been,  ob-  ^h®  *«™ 
jected  to  as  not  always  expressing  the  actual  state  of  the  pituitous  ob- 
brain  in  atonic  apoplexy ;  since  no  serum  has  been  found  i«^  ^  *» 
at  times  in  cases  where  the  s}rmptoms  of  debility  have  pe-  eiq)re88ive 
culiarly  led  those  pathologists  to  expect  it  who  have  em-  of  the  actual 

1         /,,...  1  .1      1  .  .  ^.  .      state  of  the 

ployed  the  distmctive  term ;  while  the  cavities  and  intersti-  brain  in  ato- 
tial  parts  of  the  brain,  have,  on  the  contrary,  been  some-  "*<^  <»^  • 
times  found  as  much  loaded  with  blood,  as  in  what  they  i^  ^^^^ 

.,,  -w-i  •'by  some 

denominate  sanguineous  apoplexy.     And  hence,  Forestus  writers  the 
aud  a  few  other  writers  have  been  disposed  to  exchange  J^^^°^ 
the  .terms  sanguineous  and  serous,  for  strong  or  perfect,  apoplexy 
and  weak  or  imperfect  apoplexy.     How  far  a  modifier-  ^j^gij 
tion  of  this  disease,  strictly  serous,  may  be  said  to  exist,  stead,  dis- 
we  shall  examine  presently;  but  that  apoplexy  is  con-  {^gjjTan 
tinually  showing  itself  under  the  two  forms  of  entonic,  and  eutopic  and 
atonic  action,  seems  to  be  admitted  by  all.    And,  as  the  J^°*^  ^^ 
terms  sanguineous  and  serous  do  not  sufficiently  express  laying  a 
this  change  of  condition  in  every  instance,  the  author,  in  fo^^y". 
proceeding  to  treat  of  these  two  varieties,  will,  for  the  fa-  netiea  ^nth 
ture,  distinguish  them  as  follows : 
a  Entonica.  With  a  hard  frdl  pulse,  flushed 

Entonic  apoplexy.  countenance,  and  stertorous 

breathing. 
^  Atonica.  With  a  feeble  pulse,  and  pale 

Atonic  apoplexy.  countenance. 

In  ENTONIC  APOPLEXY  the  fit  is,  for  the  most  part, 
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sudden  and  widiout  warning ;  though  a  dull  pain  in  the 
bead  occasionally  precedes  the  attack,  accompanied  widi 
a  sense  of  weight  or  heaviness,  somnolency  and  vertigo. 
The  inspiratipns  are  deeper  than  natural ;  the  &ce  and 
eyes  are  red  and  turgid,  and  blood  bursts  from  the  nos- 
trils. On  the  incursion  of  the  paroxysm,  the  patiaitfidk 
to  the  ground,  and  lies  as  in  a  heavy  sleep  from  which  he 
cannot  be  roused.  The  breathing  is  strikingly  oppressive : 
thou^  at  first,  perhaps,  slow  and  regular,  increasing  in 
frequency^  weakness,  and  irregularity  with  the  progp^ssof 
the  fit,  till  at  length  it  becomes,  in.many  cases,  intermit- 
ting and  convulsive. 

It  is  in  this  form  of  the  disease  that  we  chiefiy  meet 
with,  and  are  almost  always  sure  to  find,  a  sncmng  or 
stertorous  breathing ;  nor  is  this  difficult  to  be  accounted 
for,  since  the  vessels  of  the  trachea,  and  particularly  those 
of  the  larynx  and  fauces,  labouring  under  the  same  aug- 
mented action  as  those  c^  the  head,  a  larger  porticm  of 
mucus  is  secreted  by  their  excretories,  than  is  carried  off 
by  the  corresponding  absorbents;  in  consequence  of  which 
it  accumulates,  and  impedes  the  free  flux  and  r^ux  of  the 
air  in  resforation.  And  hence,  stertor,  though  not  a  sym^ 
piom  essential  to  i^plexy,  as  aspecies,  may  be  ranked aa 
a  pttdiognondc  character  of  the  particular  form  before  us. 
And  to  the  same  effect  Dr.  Cooke  and  the  most  celebrated 
patbogolists  who  have  preceded  him.  ^'  Boerhaave  ^,  sagrs 
he,  ^^  measures  the  strength  of  the  disease  by  the  degree 
of  stertor ;  and  Portal  agrees  with  him  in  opinion  on  tins 
subject ;  observing  that  respiration  in  apoplexy  is  greaify 
impeded  and  the  motions  of  the  breast  are  vexy  apparoii. 
We  hear  a  noise  of  oioring  or  stertor,^  he  says,  ^'  which 
is  great  in  propc^on  as  the  apoplexy  is  strong.  In  all 
the  cases  of  strong  apoplexy*  which  I  have  seen,  the  re- 
spiration in  the  beginning  of  the  paroxysm  was  laborious^ 
slow,  and  stertorous ;  and  in  those  whidi  proved  fiMal,  this 
symptom  as  far  as  I  can  recollect,  remained,  even  whoi 
the  breathing  had  became  weak  and  irregular.*"* 


On  Nenrous  JDiseasei,  Vol.  l  p.  171. 
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The  aiith<Nr  has  witnessed  it  in  the  same  nuamer  con-  ^*^  VIII. 
tinning  to  the  last  gaq»  o£  life :  the  reason  of  which  is,  «a  Apo.'> 
that,  although  in  consequence  of  the  ddbiHty  which  has  v^tBAem- 
now,  perhaps,  succeeded  to  morbid  strength  of  action,  E^ioiiic 
there  is  less  mucus  secreted  in  the  laiynx  and  filudss  ^v^^s^' 
than  on  the  commenc^nent  of  the  disease,  the  absorbents  ^^^'^  ^f^ 
of  these  organs,  participating  in  the  growing  weakness,  in  the  vcib. 
are  only  capable  of  carrying  off  the  finer  and  more  ^  ^^^^^ 
tenuate  part  of  the  fluid,  and  thus  leave  the  more  viscid  £xp]aiaQ^ 
in  a  state  of  accumulation.    And  it  is  for  the  same  reason 
that  from  first  to  last  there  is  often,  also,  an  accumulataon 
of  frothy  saliva  or  foam,  which,  as  it  becomes  trouUeflome 
by  its  increase,  is  occasionally  blown  away  from  the  IqM 
with  considerable  force. 

The  skin  is  about  the  ordinary  temperature,  and  eo-  Hauaetoo 
vered  with  a  copious  perspiration,  or  a  clammy  sweat:  the  utiai  «f 
pulse  is  full  and  hard,  the  face  flushed,  the  eyes  bloodshot  fr**^"|; 
and  prominent,  and  generally  closed.     The  oom^is  dull  ^  spg. 
and  glassy,  and  the  pupil  £or  the  most  part  dilated.    In  a  Further  de- 
few  cases,  however,  there  is  a  tendoicy  to  either  spastic  or  "^^P**®"* 
convulsive  action,  spreading  sometimes  over  the  limbs,  but  ^^f|L{|* 
more  generally  coined  to  the  muscles  of  the  &ce:  inso-  dilated. 
much  that,  under  the  first,  the  teeth  are  firmly  dosed.  Sometimes 
and  d^lutition  is  impeded.    And  where  this  state  exists  ^^^^^ye 
the  pupil  is  contracted,  as  in  a  synizesis,  sometimes,  in-  action. 
deed,  almost  to  a  point.  This  hist  featcure  has  beenrarely  ^^^^ 
dwelt  upon  by  pathologists,  whether  of  ancient  or  modem  tncted, 
times :  but  it  has  not  escaped  the  observant  eye  of  my  ^^^  by 
accurate  and  learned  friend  Dr.  Cooke :  ^^  In  some  in-  Cooke. 
stances^,  says  he,  ^'  I  have  seen  the  pupil  contracted 
almost  to  a  point,  and  a  physician  of  eminence  of  my  ac- 
quaintance has  likewise  observed  this  appearance  of  the 
eyes  in  apoplexy  :  yet  although  all  writers  on  the  subject 
mention  the  dilated  pupils,  I  do  not  find  any  one,  Aretseus 
among  the  ancients,  and  Dr.  Cheyne  among  the  modems 
excepted,  who  has  noticed  the  contracted  pupil  in  these 
cases.*"* 

♦  On  NerroM  Diaeuws,  Vol  i.  p.  174. 
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The  paroxysm  varies  in  its  duration,  from  eight  to 
eight  and  forty  hours,  and  sometimes  exceeds  this  period. 
Dr.  Cooke  quotes  from  Forestus  the  case  of  a  woman, 
who  being  seiied  with  an  apoplexy,  which  he  calls  for^ 
tissimoj  lay  in  the  fit  for  three  days,  and  afterwards  re- 
ocyvered.  We  have  already  observed  that  where  it  does 
not  prove  fatal,  it  predisposes  to  a  relapse,  and  often  ter- 
minates in  a  lesion  of  some  of  the  mental  fiu;ulties,  or  in 
a  paralysis  more  or  less  general ;  commonly,  indeed,  in  a 
hemiplegia,  which  usually  takes  place  on  the  opposite 
side  of  the  body  from  that  of  the  brain  in  which  the  con- 
gestion or  efiusion  is  foutad,  on  examination,  to  have  taken 
place.  "  This"",  says  Dr.  Baillie,  "  would  seem  to  show 
that  the  right  side  of  the  body  derives  its  nervous  influence 
from  the  left  side  of  the  brain,  and  the  left  side  of  the 
body  its  nervous  influence  from  the  right  side  of  the  brain. 
It  is  rarely  indeed,  if  ever,  that  some  of  the  turgid  vessels 
of  the  brain  are  not  ruptured  in  this  form  of  the  disease, 
and  consequently  produce  an  effusion  of  blood  into  some 
part  of  the  organ  of  the  brain.*"  And,  according  to  the 
same  distinguished  writer,  the  part  where  the  rupture 
most  commonly  takes  place  is  its  medullary  substance 
near  the  laterid  ventricles,  some  portion  of  the  extrava- 
sated  fluid  often  escaping  into  these  cavities  *. 

Atonic  apoplexy  is  the  disease  of  a  constitution  in- 
firm by  nature  or  enfeebled  by  age,  intemperance,  or 
over-exertion  of  body  or  mind.  It  has  more  of  a  piuely 
nervous  character,  as  we  have  already  observed,  than  the 
preceding  variety,  and  is  more  a  result  of  vascular  debility 
than  of  vascular  surcharge,  and  consequently  where  eflu- 
sion  of  blood  is  found,  as  it  often  is,  in  the  present  form, 
the  vessels  have  been  ruptured,  not  from  habitual  disten- 
tion or  vigorous  plethora,  but  from  accidental,  often,  in- 
deed, slight  causes,  that  have  produced  a  sudden  excite- 
ment and  determination  to  the  head  beyond  what  the  vas- 
cular walls  are  capable  of  sustaining.  Hence,  a  sudden 
fit  of  coughing  or  vomiting,  a  sudden  fright,  or  fit  of  joy, 

•  MorUd  Anat^  p.  «7. 
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an  immoderate  fit  of  laughter  *,  the  jar  occasioned  by  a  Gbk.  VIIL 
stumble  in  walking,  or  a  severe  jolt  in  riding,  have  brought  «^^^  ^* 
on  the  present  form  of  apoplexy,  and  with  so  much  the  piesda  ato- 
more  danger  as  the  system  possesses  less  of  a  remedial  or  ^[^ic  , 
rallying  power  in  itself.  plexy. 

In  most  of  the  cases  the  eflusion  detected  after  death  And  hence 
has,  therefore,  been  as  truly  sanguineous  as  in  entonic  ^  the'^term" 
apoplexy ;  and  hence  a  valid  objection  to  the  use  of  the  sangumeous 
term  sanguineous  as  descriptive  of  the  entonic  form  alone.  S^Sve* 
"  It  is'",  says  M.  Portal,  "an  error  to  believe  that  the  of  the  en- 
apoplexy  to  which  old  men  are  so  much  subject  is  not  ^^^^  **"" 
sanguineous.'"    Daubenton  and  Le  Roy,  Members  of  the  mastnted. 
Institute,  died  of  this  precipe  kind  of  the  disease  at  an  ad- 
vanced age :  and  Ztdianus  describes  a  case  marked  by  a 
pale  countenance,  and  a  pulse  so  weak  as  scarcely  to  be 
felt,  which,  on  examination  after  death,  was  found  to  be 
an  apoplewia  verk  sanguinea:  and  another  in  which, 
after  all  the  symptoms  of  what  is  ordinarily  called  serous 
apoplexy  had  shown  themselves,  extravasated  blood  was 
discovered  in  the  brain  without  any  efiusion  of  serum,  or 
the  smallest  moisture  in  the  ventricles  -f-. 

It  is  nevertheless  true  that  atonic  apoplexy  is  often  Yet  this 
found  with  an  effusion  of  serum  instead  of  an  effusion  of  fo™/with 
blood,  and  apparently  produced  by  such  sereus  effusion ;  an  effusion 
and  hence,  notwithstanding  the  objections  of  Dr.  Aber-  ^cuj^ 
crombie,  and,  in  the  latter  years  of  his  practice,  of  M.  Por-  gently  pro- 
tal,  to  serous  eflFiision  as  a  cause  at  all,  the  experience  and  Jcoiy^'*' 
reasoning  of  Boerhaave  and  Hoffman,  and  Mead,  and  tured  by 
Sauvages,  and  CuUen,  must  not  be  abruptly  relinquished  auSioriides. 
without  far  graver  proofe  than  have  hitherto  been  offered : 
for  if  it  be  a  question,  as  Stoll  has  made  it,  whether  ef- 
fused serum,  when  discovered  in  the  brain  of  those  who 
have  died  of  apoplexy,  be  a  cause  of  the  disease  or  an 
effect  },  we  may  apply  the  same  question  to  effusion  of 
blood.  It  is  possible,  indeed,  for  effused  serum  to  become  Effused 
occasionally  a  cause  even  of  entonic  apoplexy,  or  that  jc^rainay 

*  Aretsus  de  Sign,  et  Caus.  Diut.  Morb.  LiK  i.  Cap.  7. 
t  8ee  also  Burser.  De  Apoplex.  p.  82.  Cooke,  ut  sup.        J  Preelect,  p.S67. 
VOL,  IV.  T   T 
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Oks.  VIII.  which,  from  its  symptoms  is  ordinarily  denominated  san- 
A  C*Apo-*  guineous  apoplexy;  for  it  is  possible  for  the  exhalants  of 
pkxia  ato-  the  brain  to  participate  so  largely  in  the  high  vascular  ex- 
Atonic  apo-  citement  by  which  this  form  of  the  disease  is  characterised, 
plexy.  as  to  secrete  an  undue  proportion  of  efiused  fluid  into  any 

^^^^  of  its  cavities,  and  thus  become  as  direct  a  cause  of  apo- 
cause  of  en-  plexy  as  extra v^atcd  blood. 

to^apo-         This,  however,  is  not  what  is  generally  understood  by 
Explained,    the  term  serous  apoplexy  as  distinguished  from  sangui- 
Sctous  apo-  neous,  and,  indeed,  ought  only  to  be  regarded  as  an  effect 
commonly     of  sauguineous  distention.     Serous  apoplexy,  properly  so 
Uiew^f  ^*^^^5  ^s  strictly  the  result  of  a  debilitated  constitution, 
adebUitated    and  especially  of  debility  existing  in  the  excement  vessels 
constitution:  of  ^h^  brain,  whether  exhalants  or  absorbents.     I  say  ab- 
sorbents, because  although  lymphatics  have  not  yet  been 
discovered  in  this  organ,  there  must  be  vessels  of  some 
kind  or  other  to  ansv/er  their  purpose,  and  the  extremities 
of  the  veins  have  been  supposed  thus  to  act ;  a  supposition 
which  has  derived  countenance  from  various  experiments 
of  M.  Magendie,  to  which  we  shall  have  to  advert  in  the 
Proem  to  the  sixth  class,  and  which  may  at  least  stand  as 
an  hypothesis  till  the  proper  system  of  vessels  is  detected. 
and  may  A  serous  efiusion,  under  these  circumstances,  may  take 

from  tiirec     P^^^  ^^^  ^^^®  causes.     The  mouths  of  the  exhalants 
causes.         may  be  relaxed,  and  consequently  let  loose  a  larger  portion 
of  fluid  than  they  are  accustomed  to  do  in  a  state  of  health, 
and  a  larger  portion  than  can  be  carried  off  by  the  absorb- 
ents.    Or  the  extremities  of  the  absorbents  may  be  torpid 
and  inactive,  and  not  imbibe  the  fluid  that  is  thus  thrown 
forth,  and  the  balance  may  be  disturbed  in  this  as  well  as 
in  the  preceding  way.     Or  the  blood  itself,  may  be  of  too 
watery  a  crasis,  and  too  large  an  eflusion  take  place  from 
this  cause;  whence,  indeed,  we  frequently  meet  with  apo- 
plexy as  the  result  of  general  dropsy. 
Hence  ato-        Hence,  atonic  apoplexy  rarely  makes  its  attack  altiv 
ewnmonW^  gether  SO  incontinently  as  entonic;  and  is  commonly  pre- 
more  slow  in  ceded  by  a  few  warning  symptoms.  These  are  often,  how- 
t^^oX.  ®^^''  nothing  more  tjian  the  ordinary  precursors  of  other 
P^ecursive    nervous  affcctions,  as  vertigo,  cephalsea,  imaginary  sounds. 
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a  filtering  in  the  speech,  a  failure  in  the  memory  or  some  Own.  VIIL 
other  mental  faculty,  and  at  length  a  sense  of  drowsiness,  ^  c.^adoI 
and  a  tendency  to  clonic  spasms.     On  the  attack  of  the  piexiaato- 
paroxsym  the  patient  is  as  completely  prostrated  as  in  the  Atonic  apo- 
en tonic  variety,  but  the  symptoms  are  less  violent,  though  plexy. 
not  on  this  account  less  alarming,  in  consequence  of  the    '"^"'■"''** 
greater  debility  of  the  system.     The  countenance  is  here 
pale  or  sallow,  instead  of  being  flushed,  but  at  the  same 
time  full  and  bloated;  the  pulse  is  weak  and  yielding, 
sometimes,  indeed,  not  easy  to  be  felt;  and  the  breathing 
though  always  heavy  and  laborious,  not  always,  as  we  have 
already  observed,  noisy  or  stertorous.     If  spasms  occur, 
they  are  imiformly  of  the  convulsive  or  clonic  kind.     The  Duration  of 
duration  of  the  fit  varies  as  in  the  preceding  variety,  and  *     ^^^•••« 
if  the  patient  recover,  he  is  more  liable  to  a  relapse,  and 
more  in  danger  of  hemiplegia  or  some  other  form  of  para- 
lysis than  in  the  stronger  modification  of  the  disease. 

From  these  remarks  on  the  two  varieties  of  apoplexy.  Disease  un- 
we  may  readily  see  why  this  complaint,  and  its  ordinary  orotiler**"" 
associate  or  sequel,  palsy,  should  be  about  equally  common  equally  com- 
to  the  poor  and  to  the  rich :  for  frequent  exposure  to  cold  ^^  ^a^ 
and  wet,  severe  and  long  protracted  exercise,  and  a  diet  rich, 
below  what  is  called  for,  will  often  be  found  to  produce  the 
same  debilitating  effects  as  ease,  indolence,  luxury,  and 
indulgence  at  too  sumptuous  a  table.     And  hence,  con- 
trary to  what  many  would  expect,  Sir  Gilbert  Blane  has  niu«trat6d 
observed  from  accurate  tables  kept  with  minute  attention  tables, 
and  derived  from  a  practice  of  ten  years  in  St.  Thomas'^s 
Hospital,  and  his  private  consultations,  that  ^^  there  is  a 
considerably  greater  proportion  of  apoplexies  and  palsies 
istmongtheformerthanamongthelatter"":  or,  in  other  words, 
ihat  these  disorders  bear  a  larger  proportion  to  other  dis- 
eases among  the  lower  classes  than  among  those  in  high 
life.     "  Some  cases  of  hemiplegia,*"  says  he,  **  occur  in  full 
habits;  i^ome  in  spare  and  exhausted  habits.  The  former, 
being  most  incident  to  the  luxurious  and  indolent,  most  fre- 
quendy  occur  in  private  practice,  and  among  the  upper 
ranks  of  life.   The  latter  occur  more  among  the  laborious 
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QwH,  VIII.  classes,  and  among  such  of  the  rich  as  are  addicted  to  ex- 
fi  C.  Apo-      hausting  pleasures.  * 

piezU  atoni-  In  fonnmg  our  prognostic,  a  special  regard  must  be  had 
Atonic  apo-  ^  ^^  peculiar  character  of  the  disease.  Generally  speak- 
igo^-  ing,  atonic  apoplexy  is  more  dangerous  than  entonic,  for 

AtoaiTap(>-  ^^  heLYe  here  a  more  barren  field  to  work  upon,  and  nature 
pi^  more  herself,  or  the  instinctive  power  of  the  living  frame,  has  less 
^IJ^^^^  ability  to  assist  us.  As  to  the  rest  in  either  modification, 
and  why.  the  degree  of  danger  will  be  generally  measured  by  the 
■pccu  the  violence  of  the  symptoms.  Where,  under  the  first  variety, 
^JJg^'PJ^  the  breathing  is  not  much  disturbed,  the  pupil  is  relaxed, 
the  violence  and  there  is  no  appearance  of  spastic  action;  where  the 
^^^  perspiration  is  easy,  the  skin  warm  rather  than  hot,  the 

AiwMirabie  bowels  are  readily  kept  in  a  due  state  of  evacuation,  and 
'^^^  more  especially  where  there  is  any  spontaneous   hemo- 

rrhage, as  from  the  nose  or  hemorrhoidal  vessels,  and  of 
sufficient  abundance,  we  may  fairly  venture  to  augur  fa- 
Ua&vour<  vourably.  But  where  the  symptoms  are  directly  opposed 
to  these;  where  the  stertor  is  deep  and  very  loud-f ,  and 
particularly  where  it  is  accompanied  with  much  foaming 
at  the  mouth  J;  where  the  teeth  are  firmly  clenched,  or  a 
spasm  has  fixed  rigidly  on  the  muscles  of  deglutition,  and 
the  pupil,  instead  of  being  dilated,  is  contracted  to  a  point, 
we  have  little  reason  to  expect  a  favourable  termination. 

The  great  hazard  resulting  from  this  tendency  to  spastic 
action,  and  particularly  as  ^idenced  in  a  strongly  con- 
A  contract-  tracted  pupil,  is  thus  forcibly  pointed  out  by  Dr.  Cooke. 
«gnofgreat  "  Among  the  dangerous  signs  in  apoplexy,  many  authors 
danger  and  mention  a  dilated  state  of  the  pupil  of  the  eye :  but  the 
^  ^*  contracted  pupil,  which  I  consider  to  be  a  still  more 

dangerous  appearance,  has  been  scarcely  noticed.  I  am 
of  opinion  that  this  ought  to  be  reckoned  among  the  very 
went  symptoms  of  the  disease.  I  never  knew  a  person  re- 
cover ftom  apoplexy  when  the  pupil  Was  greatly  contract- 
ed. My  o^^on  on  this  subject  is  confirmed  by  that  of 
Sir  Gilbert  Blane  and  Dr.  Temple  §."? 

•  Trani.  Medico-Chir.  Soc.  Vol.  it:  p.  Iti.        f  I>ol«euSrp.  144. 
i  Burtcr.p.  97.  $  Burtei;  p.  280. 
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Dr.  Cheyne,  in  like  maimer,  r^ards  convulsions  as  a  Gkk.  vnL 
source  of  great  danger:'  while  M.  Portal,  on  the  contrary,  ^^*^J^ 
thinks  they  sometimes  announce  a  diminution  of  the  mor-  piexiaato. 
bid  cause.     The  latter  reasons  from  the  feet  that  when,  in  ^^ . 

IV  Atonic  apo- 

living  animals,  a  slight  pressure  has  been  made  on  the  ex-  piexy. 
po^ed  brain,  convulsions  have  taken  place;  while,  if  the  ^Jl^^**"* 
pressure  be  increased  in  power,  general  stupor  with  ster-  da^ous. 
tor  and  diflBcult  respiration  have  followed  instead  of  con- 
vulsions; an  ingenious  conclusion  but  not  exactly  applica- 
ble, since  in  the  one  case  the  brain  is  in  a  morbid  and  in 
the  other  in  a  sound  state;  whence  the  premises  on  which 
the  reasoning  is  founded  are  not  parallel. 

In  the  treatment  of  apoplexy,  if  we  be  timely  consulted  Medical 
during  the  existence  of  the  precursive  signs  which  have  imporSice 
been  noticed  as  occasionally  taking  place,  we  shall  often  afatiindy 
find  it  in  our  power  completely  to  ward  off  a  paroxysm  by  ^  precur- 
bleeding,  purgatives,  perfect  quiet,  and,  in  the  entonic  wvesigni. 
variety,  a  reducent  regimen.   Where,  however,  the  pulse.  Bleeding 
and  other  symptoms  give  proof  of  weak  vascular  action,  ^^^J  **?. 
and  nervous  debility,  the  depleting  plan  should  be  pur-  Sution. 
sued  with  caution,  and  it  will  be  better  to  employ  cupping- 
glasses  than  venesection,  and,  in  some  instances,  to  limit 
ourselves  to  purgatives  alone.     Yet,  whatever  be  the  de-  ^^^  »'*«^ 


gree  of  general  debility,  if  the  proofs  of  compression  or  ^^even  in 
distention  be  clear,  as  those  of  drowsiness,  vertigo,  and  a  *^"*»^  *P0" 
dull  pain  in  the  head,  it  ^iU  be  as  necessary  to  have  re-  '^"^' 
course  to  bleeding  either  locally  or  generally,  as  in  entonic 
apoplexy;  for  such  symptoms  will  assuredly  lead  to  a  fit, 
unless  timely  coimteracted  and  subdued. 

.  ^^  In  the  activd  paroxysm  of  apoplexy,*"  s^ys  Dr.  ^««><*>- 
Cooke,  and  I  quote  his  words  because  it  is  impossible  to 
exchange  them  for  better,  "  the  patient  should,  if  possible, 
be  immediately  carried  into  a  spacious  apartment,  into 
which  cool  air  may  be  freely  admitted.  He  should  be 
placed  in  a  posture  which  the  least  favours  determination 
of  blood  to  the  head :  all  ligatures,  especially  those  about  the 
neck,  should  be  speedily  removed,  and  the  legs  and  feet 
should  be  placed  in  warm  water,  or  rubbed  with  stimulating 
applications.     These  means  may  be  employed  in  all  casef 
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of  apoplexy^*:  and  are  consequently  equally  applicaUe  to 
both  the  fonns  under  which  we  have  contemplated  the  dis- 
ease. The  collateral  means  to  be  had  recourse  to  require 
discrimination,  and  it  will  be  most  convenient  to  consider 
them  in  relation  to  the  actual  form  under  which  the  apo- 
plexy presents  itself 

In  ENTONIC  APOPLEXY,  copious  and  repeated  bleeding 
seems,  prim&  fade,  to  offer  the  most  rapid  and  effectual 
remedy  we  can  have  recourse  to :  yet  the  opinions  of  the 
best  practitioners,  as  well  in  ancient  as  in  modem  times, 
have  been  strangely  at  variance  upon  this  subject.  Hip. 
pocrates,  who  regarded  apoplexy  as  chiefly  dependent 
upon  a  weak  and  pituitous  habit,  discoimtenanced  the  use 
of  the  lancet,  as  adding  to  the  general  debility :  and  evei^ 
where  it  is  accompanied  with  symptoms  of  strong  vascular 
action,  he  discountenanced  it  equally,  from  an  idea  that 
the  case  was  utterly  hopeless  when  it  assumed  this  fiom^ 
and  that  to  have  recourse  to  bleeding  would  only  bring  a 
reproach  upon  the  art  of  medicine.  The  authority  of 
Hippocrates  has  had  too  much  influence  with  physicians 
in  all  ages,  and  has  extended  its  baneful  effects  to  recent 
times,  and  in  some  instances  even  to  our  own  day.  Hence 
Forestus  tells  us,  that  in  strong  or  entonic  apoplexy,  no 
courageous  plan  ought  to  he  attempted,  no  venesection, 
no  pills :  we  may,  indeed,  to  please  the  by-standers,  have 
recourse  to  the  remedia  leviora  of  frictions,  and  injections, 
and  ligatures  round  the  arms  and  thighs :  ^^  and  where'", 
says  he,  '^  we  have  not  found  these  succeed— in  rationem 
sacerdotibus  commiserimus.'" 

In  our  own  country,  the  same  timid  feeling  has  been 
particularly  manifested  by  Dr.  Heberden  and  Dr.  Fotber- 
gill,  but  on  grounds  somewhat  different  These  excellent 
pathologists  have  chiefly  regarded  apoplexy  as  a  disease 
of  nervous  rather  than  of  general  debility,  and  have  been 
fearful  of  adding  to  this  debility  by  abstracting  blood,  and 
hereby  of  almpst  ensuring  hemiplegia,  or  some  other  form 
of  paralysis.     Hence  Dr.  Heberden  speaks  with  great 


♦  Burser.  p.  268. 
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hesitation  concerning  the  practice  rather  than  with  an  ab-  G*n.  VIIL 
solute  and  general  condemnation  of  it:  he  observes,  which  Canw  Apo- 
is  true  enough,  that  many  persons  have  been  injured  by  pis^a. 
large  and  repeated  bleedings,  and  then  lays  down  his  x^^menu 
rule,  not  to  bleed  either  in  an  attack  of  apoplexy  or  palsy, 
if  there  would  have  been  just  objections  to  taking  away 
blood  before  the  incursion  of  either*. 

Dr.  Fothergill,  however,  expresses  himself  still  more  Fothergiii. 
decidedly  against  bleeding  than  Dr.  Hcbcrden.  He  sus- 
pects that  the  weakness  it  occasions  checks  the  natural 
effort  to  produce  absorption ;  and  that  even  the  hard  and 
fiill  and  irregular  pulse,  which  seems  imperatively  to  call 
for  a  very  free  use  of  the  lancet,  "  is  often  an  insufficient 
guide'*' ;  since  "  it  may  be  that  struggle  which  arises  from 
an  exertion  of  the  vires  vitce  to  restore  health.*"  And 
hence,  he  adds  in  another  place,  "  I  am  of  opinion  that 
bleeding  in  apoplexy  is,  for  the  most  part,  injurious,  and 
that  we  should  probably  render  the  most  effectual  aid  by 
endeavouring,  in  all  cases,  to  procure  a  plentiftd  dis- 
charge from  the  bowels  :  as  by  these  revulsions,  the  head 
is,  perhaps,  much  more  effectually  relieved  from  plenitude, 
and  that  without  weakening  or  interrupting  any  other  ef- 
fort of  nature  to  relieve  herself  than  by  venesection.'"-|- 

It  is  singular  that  in  drawing  such  conclusions  from  the 
instinctive  efforts  or  remedial  power  of  nature,  where  a 
cure  has  been  effected  spontaneously,  these  distinguished 
writers  have  not  felt  more  deeply  impressed  by  the  salu-  SaiuUrj-  ef- 
tary  efforts  of  spontaneous  and  copious  hemorrhages,  as  g^i^gou, 
from  the  nose,  the  lungs,  and  the  hemorrhoidal  vessels,  hemo- 
which  have  never  perhaps  poured  forth  blood  freely  with-  "  "^^ 
out  operating  a  cure;  and  that  they  have  not  endeavoured 
to  follow  these  footsteps,  as  far  as  they  might  have  done, 
by  substituting  an  artificial  discharge  of  blood  where  a 
natural  discharge  has  not  taken  place. 

Other  physicians,  however,  both  in  ancient  and  modem  Bolder  prac- 
times,  have  not  been  equally  insensible  to  this  important  ^JJ-s^SST 
fact.  Galen,  though  he  always  hesitated  in  departing  from  <^eiit  and 

^^ modern: 

~~  ~  Galen, 

*  Medical  Transactions,  l  p.  472.  f  Works,  Vol.  m.  p.  208. 
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the  practice  of  Hippocrates,  ventured  to  deviate  from  him 
upon  the  point  before  us.  Aretseus,  Paulus  of  iEgina,  and 
Coelius  Aurelianus  carried  the  remedy  of  bleeding  to  a 
still  further  extent,  and  Celsus  regarded  it  as  the  only 
mean  of  effecting  a  cure*. 

"  The  Arabians  adopted  the  practice  of  the  ancients, 
as  far  as  relates  to  the  employment  of  blood-letting  in  the 
strong  apoplexy,  and  by  far  the  greater  nimiber  of  modem 
physicians  have,  in  this  respect,  followed  their  example. 
In  support  of  this  practice  we  might  adduce  the  opinion, 
of  all  who  have  written  on  the  disease :  we  might  quote 
from  the  works  of  Sydenham,  Wepffer,  Boerhaave,  Van 
Swieten,  Morgagni,  Baglivi,  Sauvages,  Tissot,  Mead, 
Freind,  Pitcaim,  Holfinan,  Cullen,  Portal,  Cheyne,  and 
many  other  eminent  modern  writers.'^'f*  As  this  paragraph 
is  quoted  from  Dr.  Cooke,  it  is  almost  superfluous  to  add 
his  own  name  to  the  list  of  those  who  strenuously  recom- 
mend blood-letting. 

A  question  has  been  made  as  to  the  side  from  which 
it  may  be  most  advantageous  to  take  blood.  Aretseus 
drew  it  from  the  sound  side,  wherever  this  could  be,  dis- 
tinguished. Valsalva  and  Morgagni  recommend  the  same; 
as  does  also  Cullen,  observing  that  ^'  dissections  show 
that  congestions  producing  apoplexy  are  always  on  the 
side  not  affected.*"!  Baglivi  recommends  bleeding  fitMB 
the  diseased  side,  except  where  blood  is  abstracted  lo- 
cally. The  question  appears  to  be  of  no  great  importance: 
the  grand  object  in  general  bleedbg  is  to  diminish  the 
quantity  and  momentum  of  the  circulating  fluid,  to  enable 
the  ruptured  vessels  to  contract -with  greater  &cility,  and 
to  afford  time  for  an  absorption  of  whatever  may  have 
been  effused. 

In  entonic  apoplexy,  general  and  local  Ueeding  should 
go  hand  in  hand ;  and  the  quantity  drawn  should  in  every 
instance  depend  upon  the  urgency  of  the  symptoms.  Dr. 
Cheyne  advises  us  to  begin  with  abstracting  two  pounds, 


*  De  Medicin.  Lib.  ui.  cap.  xxvii. 
i  Fract.  of  Vhyu,  Vol.  ul  p.  184. 
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and  tells  us  that  it  will  often  require  a  loss  of  six  or  eight  C^.  Vlil. 
pounds  before  the  disease  will  give  way.  Ctm«  Apo- 

Dr.  Culkn,  and  many  other  writers,  as  Morgagni,  Val-  5*'°"ieTv 
silra,  and  Portal,  have  recommended  that  the  opening  TreatmenL 
should  be  made  in  the  temporal  artery  or  the  jugular  Tcmpona 
veins.     «  In  aU  cases  of  a  full  habit,^  says  Dr.  CuUen,  "*^- 
"  and  where  the  disease  has  been  prec^eded  by  marks  of  a  y^jT 
plethoric  state,  blood-letting  is  to  be  immediately  em- 
ployed, and  very  largely.     In  my  opinion  it  will  be  most 
effieictual  when  the  blood  is  taken  from  the  ji^ular  vein ; 
but  if  that  cannot  be  done,  it  may  be  taken  from  the 
arm.     The  opening  of  the  temporal  artery,  when  a  large 
branch  can  be  opened  so  as  suddenly  to  pour  out  a  con- 
siderable quantity  of  blood,  may  also  be  an  effectual  re- 
medy ;  but,  in  execution,  it  is  more  uncertain,  and  may 
be  inconvenient.     It  may  in  some  measure  be  supplied 
by  cupping  and  scarifying  on  the  temples  or  hind-head. 
This,  indeed,  should  seldom  be  omitted,  and  these  sca- 
rifications are  always  preferable  to  the  application  of 
leeches'".  * 

In  bleeding  from  the  temporal  artery  we  may  safely  let 
the  stream  flow  as  long  as  it  will,  for  in  common  it  will 
cease  before  we  have  obtained  enough,  and  all  tight  liga- 
tures about  the  head,  or  indeed  any  other  part  of  the 
body,  should  be  avoided  as  much  as  possible.  For  the 
same  reason  Heister  advises  that,  on  opetung  the  jugular 
vein,  no  ligature  should  be  made  use  of,  as  the  smallest 
pressure  on  the  part  may  do  harm  by  interrupting  the  cir- 
culation of  the  blood  on  the  extermd  veins  of  the  neck. 

M.  Dejean,  of  Caen,  proposed,  not  long  ago,  to  the  Opening  of 
Academy  of  Sciences,  to  open  the  superior  longitudinal  lo^tSfinJ 
sinus  after  raising  the  bone  which  covers  it,  and  asserted  *»""«•  P'®- 
that  he  had  employed  this  mode  with  great  success  on  Sl^n^  but 
strangled  dogs.     M,  Portal,  and  M.  Taion,  however,  ^**JTdbv 
who  were  appointed  commissioners  to  report  on  M.  De-  Portai  md 
jeBiCs  memoir,  agreed  that  bleeding  from  the  jugular  Tenon, 
vein  is  preferable  to  that  from  the  sinus,  as  producing  the 

*  Pract  of  Pbyi.  VoL  w.  p.  ISt. 
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same  effect  more  speedily,  and  with  more  fiidlity  of  re- 
straint when  a  sufficiency  of  blood  has  been  taken  away. 

What  seems  to  be  the  fair  result  the  author  will  give 
in  the  words  of  Dr.  Cooke.  "  General  opinion,  then,  as 
well  as  reasoning,  appears  to  be  very  much  in  fiivour  of 
firee  and  repeated  evacuations  of  blood,  both  general  and 
topical,  in  the  strong  apoplexy;  and  I  am  persuaded 
that  greater  advantage  may  be  reasonably  expected  from 
this  th^n  from  any  other  practice :  yet  I  am  very  much 
inclined  to  think  that  it  may  be,  and  actually  sometimes 
has  been,  carried  too  fiir.  I  have  seen  several  cases,  and 
heard  of  many  others,  in  which  very  large  quantities  of 
blood  have  been  drawn  without  the  smallest  perceptible 
advantage,  and  with  an  evident  and  considerable  diminu^ 
tion  of  the  strength  of  the  patient.*"* 

The  next  important  means  to  be  pursued  is  that  of  ex- 
citing the  bowels  by  active  purgatives,  and  thus  endea- 
vounng  to  lessen  the  pressure  on  the  brain  by  revulsion. 
The  particular  purgative  is  of  no  importance :  whatever 
will  operate  most  speedily  and  most  effectively  is  what 
should  be  preferred  in  the  first  instance :  and  hence  a 
combination  of  calomel  and  extract  of  jalap  will  be  found 
among  the  best :  though  a  free  action  may  afterwards  be 
more  conveniently  maintained  by  colocynth  or  sulphate 
of  magnesia.  Dolaeus  employed  calomel  so  as  to  excite 
salivation,  from  an  opinion  that  all  evacuations  are  use- 
All ;  and  he  gives  an  account  of  several  cures  he  was 
hereby  enabled  to  effect,  and  particularly  relates  the 
case  of  a  woman  who  was  in  this  manner  considerably 
relieved,  and  died  on  the  cessation  of  the  ptyalism-f*. 

The  collateral  remedies  are  of  less  importance  though 
some  of  them  may  add  to  the  general  effect  Emetics 
are  of  a  very  doubtful  character  in  the  form  of  the  dis- 
ease before  us,  though  often  highly  useftil  in  atonic  apo- 
plexy. They  have  been  given  upon  the  principle  of  their 
producing  a  sudden  prostration  of  straigth,  and  fiunt- 
ness :  but  this  is  a  result  of  nausea  rather  than  of  vomit- 


•  Ut  siipri,  p.  8U. 
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ing :  and  the  languor  hereby  occasioned  is  not  exactly  <'■'•  VIIL 
of  the  kind  we  stand  in  need  of;  regard  being  had  to  the  q^^^^^  \^ 
disease  as  a  nervous  affection,  and  the  danger  of  inducing  plexia. 
hemipl^pui.     Full  vomiting  may,  ^ldeed,  determine  from  Xri^m^t. 
thu^  head  to  the  surface  of  the  body,  but  we  cannot  an^ 
swer  that  the  straining  wiU  not  renew  the  extravasation^ 
pr  even  rupture  a  vessel  where  no  rupture  has  existed 
It  is  true  the  same  plan  has  at  times  been  employed  in  and  why 
haemoptysis,  apparently  with  success ;  but  it  has  in  other  ^<*"*'*^ 
instances  been  so  decidedly  productive  of  mischief,  as  to 
urge  those  who  have  made  choice  of  it  to  abandon  it 
abruptly,  with  a  determination  never  to  return  to  it  in 
any  other  case,  as  we  have  already  observed  when  tr^t- 
ing  of  haemoptysis  under  Class  iii.  Order  i v.  in  the  pre- 
ceding volume.      The  only  instance  in  which  it  may  be 
prudent  to  prescribe  an  emetic,  is  wliere  the  disease  has 
evidently  proceeded  from  a  surcharged  stomach. 

Blisters  and  sinapisms  promise  but  little  in  this  form  BUsten  and 
gf  the  disease :  they  tease  and  irritate  to  no  purpose  when  ""^P**"** 
applied  to  the  extremities,  and  are  still  more  injurious 
when  they  are  made  to  cover  the  scalp ;  for  they  effectually 
prevent  the  use  of  epithems  of  cold  water,  or  vinegar,  or 
pounded  ice,  which  afford  a  rational  chance  of  producing 
benefit. 

Cordials  were  in  high  reputation  among  the  Greek  prac-  Cordials  and 
titioners,  from  a  belief  that  apoplexy  is  in  almost  every  case  f^ff  "•*" 
the  result  of  a  debilitated  and  pituitous  habit :  and  the  chievous. 
custom  has  too  generally  descended  to  the  present  day, 
even  where  the  ground  on  which  it  was  founded  has  been 
relinquished.     Stimulants  and  cordials  of  all  kinds  should 
be  sedulously  abstained  from  :  and  the  neutral  salts  with 
small  doses  of  the  antimonial  powder,  or  any  other  cu- 
taneous relaxant  be  employed  in  their  stead:  cooling 
dilute  drinks  should  be  freely  recommended;  and  if  we 
should  hereby  be  enabled  to  excite  a  gentle  moisture  on 
the  skin,  it  may  prove  of  incalculable  advantage. 

The  curative  process  under  our  second  vaeiety  of  Particular 
the  disease,  or  atomic  apoplexy,  ;nust  Yary  in  many  ^^^^ 

apoplexy. 
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G«H.  VIII.  points  from  the  preceding.  It  is  here,  if  at  any  time,  we 
Cams  Apo-  should  pause,  before  we  employ  bleeding.  Yet  as  dissec- 
plexia.  tions  show  US  that  even  here  also  compression,  and  that 

T^unent,    too  from  an  efflux  of  blood,  is  very  general,  and  either 
Bleeding      fr^m  blood  or  scrum,  almost  constant, — ^whatever  be  the 
^emandB  a     degree  of  constitutional  debility,  I  can  hardly  concdve  of 
but  may  in     any  case  in  which  we  should  be  justified  in  withholding 
sonie  cases    the  lancet  or  the  use  of  cupping-glasses.     The  argument 
tivdy  caUed  Stands  precisely  upon  the  ground  of  the  expediency  of 
in      ted     ''^^^^^g  ^^  typhus  accompanied  with  congestion :  it  is  in 
itself  an  evil ;  but  it  is  only  employed  as  a  less  evil  to 
fight  against  a  greater.     With  it  we  may  succeed :  with- 
out it,  in  either  instance,  the  case  is  often  hopeless. 
Local  bleed-      Generally  speaking,  however,  local  bleeding  will  here 
I?  preferred  be  preferable  to  th%t  of  the  lancet ;  but  cupping  should 
to  general     always  be  preferred  to  leeches  whose  operation  is  fisir  too 
slow  for  the  urgency  of  the  occasion.     The  last,  however, 
are  recommended  by  Burserius,  and  Forestus  quotes  an 
instance  in  which  they  succeeded  by  a  formidable  appli- 
cation over  the  entire  body  *.     Aretseus,  after  abstracting 
blood  by  cupping-glasses,  recommends  also  the  use  c^ 
dry-cupping  between  the  shoulders'^  and  the  recommenda- 
tion is  highly  ingenious  and  worth  attending  to-f-. 
Purgatives        Puigatives,  though  less  violent  than  in  entonic  apo- 
used  with      plexy,  should  in  like  manner  be  had  recourse  to :  and  as 
lea  doubt,     ^g  YiSLve  less  danger  to  apprehend  from  the  use  of  eme- 
tics, they  may  be  given  more  freely.     They  are  strongly 
recommended  by  Sauvages,  and  were  regarded  by  Gru- 
belius  almost  as  a  specific.     They  have  the  triple  advan- 
tage of  freeing  the  stomach  from  morbid  acrimony,  rous- 
ing the  system  generally,  and  determining  from  the  head 
to  the  surface  of  the  body. 
As  may  ex-      Here  also  we  may  use  both  external  and  internal  sti- 
I^^JjJ^     mulantsin  many  cases  with  considerable  success.     Of  the 
stimulants,    former,  volatile  alkali,  rubefacients,  and  blisters  may  be 
made  choice  of  in  succession,  and  applied  alternately  to 

•  libi  9L  Obs.  76.  t  DeCur.Morb.Acuti.i. 
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different  parts  of  the  body.    Of  the  latter  we  should  ^*  ^}^* 

-  .   n         \r  1  1  ..Ml  Spec.  V. 

chiefly  confine  ourselves  to  the  wanner  verticulate  plants,  Carus  Apo- 

as  lavender,  marjoram,  and  peppermint,  or  the  warmer  ^^jj^ 
siliquose,  as  horse-radish  and  mustard,  or  the  different  Treatment. 
forms  of  ammonia ;  yet  even  of  these  we  are  debarred 
by  Dr.  Cullen,  at  least  in  that  particular  modification  of 
atonic  apoplexy,  which  we  have  described  under  the 
name  of  serous,  thoi^h  he  does  not  enter  into  a  consi- 
deration of  any  other. 

In  that  peculiar  kind  of  apoplexy  which  is  sometimes  J'^^^ 
produced  by  taking  immoderate  doses  of  spirits  or  some  from  exceu 
narcotic,  and  especially  opium,  in  which  we  meet  with  an  ^[^^  ^]*' 
almost  instantaneous  exhaustion  of  the  nervous  power,  or  cotici. 
an  instantaneous  stop  put  to  its  secretion  or  flow,  mak- 
ing a  near  approach  to  asphyxy,  though  with  a  heavy 
drowsiness  and  stertorous  breathing,  the  patient  should 
first  have  his  stomach  thoroughly  emptied  by  an  emetic  of 
sulphate  of  copper;  he  should  be  generally  stimulated  by 
blisters,  and  kept  in  a  state  of  perpetual  motion  by  walking 
or  other  exercise,  so  as  to  prevent  sleep  till  the  narcotic 
effect  is  over.     An  interesting  case  of  this  kind  will  be 
found  related  by  Dr.  M arcet  in  the  Medico-Chirurgical 
Transactions*. 

After  aU  it  should  not  be  forgotten  that  apoplexy  is  in  The  mterv%i 
most,  perhaps  in  all  cases,  not  secondarily  alone,  but  pri-  LSSc^ 
marily  a  nervous  affection,  and  dependent  upon  a  predis-  anddemtn^t 
position  to  this  disorder  in  the  sensorium  itself,  if  not  ^^n, 
upon  a  morbid  condition  of  it :  and  that  hence  the  patient, 
though  we  should  recover  him  from  the  actual  fit,  will  be 
subject  to  a  recurrence  of  it.     In  this  view  the  interval 
becomes  a  period  of  great  importance,  and  should  be  as 
much  submitted  to  a  course  of  remedial  treatment  as  the 
paroxysm  itself. 

After  entonic  apoplexy,  the  patient  should  habitually  Intmnedi- 
accustom  himself  to  a  plain  diet,  regular  exercise,  early  ^^  ^f 
hours  of  meak  and  retirement,  and  uniform  tranquillity  of  eiit<mic 
mind:  and  the  state  of  his  bowels  should  particularly  ■P**^®*^' 

•  VoL  I.  p.  77. 
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djum  his  attention.  After  the  atonic  variety  the  same 
general  plan  may  be  followed  with  a  like  good  effect,  but 
the  diet  may  be  upon  a  mord  liberal  allowance ;  and  a 
course  of  tonic  medicines  should  form  a  part  of  the  reme- 
dial system.  If  it  were  true,  as  suspected  by  Dr.  Cullen, 
that  all  bitters  contain  in  the  bitter  principle  itself  a  nar- 
cotic  and  mischievous  power,  these  ought  to  be  carefully 
abstained  from,  but  we  have  already  observed  that  this 
does  not  seem  to  be  the  £urt.  And  hence  much  of  the 
treatanent  laid  down  under  limosis  Dyspepsia  *  may  be 
pursued  here :  together  with  the  use  of  the  waters  of  Bath, 
Buxton,  and  Leamington. 
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CORPOREAL     TORPITUDE     AND    MUSCULAR    IMMOBILITY 
MORS  OR  LESS  GENERAL,  BUT  WITHOUT  SOMNOLENCY. 

Palsy  is  a  disease  which  makes  a  near  approach  to  apo- 
plexy in  its  general  nature  and  83rmptom8,  and  is  veiy 
frequently  a  result  of  it.  It  i^  however,  still  more  strictly 
a  nervous  affection,  and  less  connected  with  a  morMd 
state  of  the  sanguiferous  or  the  respiratory  organs.  In 
examining  it  more  in.  detail,  we  shall  find  that  sometimes 
the  motory  fibres  done  are  affiscted  in  any  consideraUe 
d^ree,  while  the  sentient  are  only  rendered  a  little  more 
obtuse;  sometimes  both  kinds  are  equally  torpid,  and 
sometimes  several  of  the  faculties  of  die  mind  participate 
in  the  debility,  though  they  are  never. so  completdy  lost 
as  in  apoplexy. 

*  Vol.  I.  p.  164. 
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The  Greek  writers  contemplated  the  two  diseases  under  Geh.  VIU. 
the  same  view,  considering  them  as  closely  related  to  each  (^JJJ^p^ 
other,  or,  in  other  words,  as  species  of  the  same  genus,  lysii, 
"  The  ancients'",  says  Dr.  Cooke,  who  has  accurately  ^^Jg^q^ 
gone  over  the  entire  ground  and  taken  nothing  upon  and  palsy 
trust,   "  very  generally  considered  apoplexy  and  palsy  Xt^w 
as  diseases  of  the  same  nature,  but  different  in  degree ;  difierent 
apoplexy  being  an  universal  palsy,  and  palsy  a  partial  com^n 
apoplexy.      Aretaeus  says,  apoplexy,  paraplegia,  paresis,  disease  by 
and  paralysis,  are  all  of  the  same  Lind ;  consisting  in  a  ^         ** 
loss  of  sensation,  of  mind,  and  of  motion.     Apoplexy  is 
a  palsy  of  the  whole  body,  of  sensation,  of  mind,  and  of 
motion.    And  on  this  subject  Galen,  Alexander,  Trallia- 
nus,  iEtius,  and  Paulus  ^gineta,  agree  in  opinion  with 
Aretaeus.      Hippocrates   who,  in  various  parts   of  his 
works,  speaks  of  apoplexy,  no  where,  as  far  as  I  know,  men- 
tions paralysis;  and  when  he  refers  to  this  disease  he  em- 
ploys the  term  apoplexia.     Both  Aretaeus  and  Paulus 
^gineta  represent  him  as  speaking  of  apoplexy  in  the 
leg.     Celsus  describes  palsy  and  apoplexy  by  the  general 
terms  resolutio  nervorum.*"*     It  is  only  necessary  to 
add  that  paresis  and  palsy  were  used  sometimes  synony-  Par«as  how 
mously ;  and  that,  when  a  distinction  was  made  between   "^^  ^^l 
them,  paresis  was  regarded  as  only  a  very  slight  or  imper- 
fect palsy. 

Palsy  and  apoplexy,  however,  are  something  more  than  Why  thctwo 
the  same  disease  merely  varied  in  degree;  the  one,  in-  m^Jdedas'^ 
deed  may  lead  to  and  terminate  in  the  other,  but  they  very  distinct  dis- 
often  exist  separately  and  without  any  interference;  and,  ^I^Jucedat 
notwithstanding  their  general  resemblance,  are  distinguish-  ^  g^ea^  a 
able  by  clear  and  specific  symptoms.     But  if  the  Greeks  they  have" 
approximated  them  too  closely,  the  greater  part  of  the  no-  been  by 
sologists  of  modem  times,  as  Sauvages,  Linn^us,  Vogel,  m^em 
Sagar,  Cullen,  and  Young,  have  placed  them  too  remote-  ^tera. 
ly,  by  regarding  each  as  a  distinct  genus:  the  proper  no-  tion'^qypa- 
sological  arrangement  seems  to  be  that  of  co-species^  as  '^^  *^* 

■    sentworib 

*  Treatise  on  Nervous  Diseases,  VoL  u.  p.  1. 
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GiK.  VIII.  they  are  ranked  by  Dr.  Parr,  a»  well  as  under  the  system 

Spk:.  VI.     1    /» 
Cams  Para-  before  US. 

lysis.  The  common  causes  of  apoplexy  are  usually  asserted  to 

cJJSnon       ^  those  of  palsy:  and  considering  how  frequently  palsy 

causes  of      occurs  as  a  sequel  of  apoplexy,  the  assertion  has  much  to 

voy  fr^       support  it:  for  compression  is  here  also  as  well  as  in  apo- 

quentiy         plexy  a  Very  frequent  cause.    Yet  as  compression  does  not 

palsy,  espe-    s^^ft  to  be  the  only  cause  of  apoplexy,  it  is  still  less  so  of 

daUy  com-    palsy  in  all  its  modifications,  and  we  shall  still  more  fre- 

Tetthe  dii-  qucntly  have  to  resolve  the  disease  into  some  of  those 

«^°^      causes  of  general,  and  especially  of  nervous,  debility,  which 

&om  other     ^6  have  already  noticed  as  occasionally  giving  rise  to  apo- 

^JJ^^JJ^    plexy>  and  which  we  have  more  particularly  illustrated 

those  of  ner-  Under  the  genus  clonus  of  the  preceding  order. 

vous  debi-  Palsy  is  often  preceded  by  many  of  the  precursive  signs 

Often  intro-  we  have  already  noticed  as  forewarning  us  of  apoplexy; 

ducedby       ^jj  j^  commonlv  Commences  slowly  and  insidiously;  a 

precursiye  '  ^ ,  ^ 

signs.  single  limb,  or  a  part  of  the  body  being  at  first  troubled 

with  an  occasional  sense  of  weakness  or  numbness,  which 
continues  for  a  short  time  and  then  disappears.     A  single 
finger  is  often  subject  to  this  token,  as  is  one  of  the  eyes, 
the  tongue,  or  one  side  of  the  face. 
Nerves  The  nerves  chiefly  affected  are  those  subservient  to 

chiefly  af-  voluntary  motion,  but  the  accompanying  nerves  of  feeling 
of  Toiun^  hi  most  cases  participate  in  the  torpitude  though  not  in  an 
motion:  equal  degree, and  sometimes  not  at  all.  "  I  never",  says 
c^mpan^  Dr.  Cooke,  "  saw  a  case  of  palsy  in  which  sensation  was 
mg  nerves  of  entirely  lost*":  though  such  cases  seem  sometimes  to  have 
monty  pwS-  occurred.  The  action  of  the  involuntary  organs,  and  es- 
cipatein  a  pecially  of  the  heart  and  lungs,  are  but  little  interfered 
^degree,  with,  though  in  a  few  instances  something  more  languid 
Action  of  ^jj3j|  in  g  gta^  Qf  ordinary  health.  And  in  this  respect 
and  lungs  we  pcrccive  a  considerable  difference  between  paralysis  and 
foS^*S["  *P^pl6^>  ^  which  last  the  heart  appears  to  be  always  op- 
and  hence  a  pressed,  and  the  breathing  laborious.  The  faculties  of  the 
]^J^^{^'  mind,  however,  rarely  escape  without  injury,  and  espe- 
tween  palsy  cially  the  memory;  insomuch  that  not  only  half  the  voca- 
pSImr"       l>ulary  the  patient  has  been  in  the  habit  of  using  is  some- 
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times  forgotten,  but  the  exact  meaning  of  those  tenns  that  Gtir.  viiL 

are  remembered;  so  that  a  senseless  succes^on  of  words  is  (^^*^i[J^ 

made  use  of  instead  of  intelligible  speech,  the  patient  per-  lysia. 

petuaUy  misusimr  one  word  for  another,  of  which  we  have  5f^'^' .  , 

given  various  examples  imder  mori  a  imoectuts,  or  mental  and  etpecial- 

iMBEciLiTY*.  And  it  is  hence  not  to  be  wondered  at  that  ^y  ^^  ™^ 

p^sy  should  occasionally  impair  all  the  mental  faculties  escapes  io- 

by  degrees,  and  terminate  in  fatuity  or  childishness.  J*^* 

We  have  firequently  had  occasion  to  observe  and  to  General  p^ 

prove  by  examples,  that  where  any  one  of  the  external  t>»oiogJcw 

senses  is  peculiarly  obtuse  or  deficient,  the  rest  are  often  piauatory 

found  in  a  more  than  ordinary  decree  of  vigour  and  o^^any 

i^         1         1     t  •   1  .         .,      symptoms 

acuteness,  "  as  though  the  sensonal  power  were  primarily  of  palsy, 
derived  from  a  common  source,  and  the  proportions  be- 
longing to  the  organ  whose  outlet  is  invalid,  were  distri- 
buted among  the  other  organs'^f .     Something  of  this  law 
seems  to  operate  in  many  cases  of  palsy,  and  is  more  and 
more  conspicuous  in  proportion  to  the  extent  of  the  dis« 
ease :  for  in  hemiplegia  and  paraplegia,  the  half  of  the 
body  that  is  unaffected  has  not  unfrequently  evinced  a  Hence  the 
morbid  increase  of  feeling.     Dr.  Heberden  attended  a  liaesoi^ 
paralytic  person  whose  sense  of  smell  became  so  exquisite  times 
as  to  furnish  perpetual  occasions  of  disgust  and  uneasi-  moi^in- 
ness  :  and  he  mentions  one  case  in  which  all  the  senses  crease  of 
were  exceedingly  acute.  Sited. 

It  is  to  this  principle  we  are  to  resolve  it  that  where  Hence^  too, 
the  disease  confines  itself  to  the  motory  nerves  of  an  organ  the  sensific 
alone,  and  the  sensific  are  not  interfered  with,  the  feeling  i^^et^  Hn^ 
of  the  pabied  limb  itself  is  sometimes  greatly  increased,  someUmes 
and  sometimes  exacerbated  into  a  sense  of  formication,  or  ^H^^^ 
some  oth^r  troublesome  itching.     ^^  I  have  seen  several  »g- 
instances  ^,  says  Dr.  Cooke,  "  in  which  paralytic  persons 
have  felt  very  violent  pain  in  the  parts  affected,  particu- 
larly in  the  shoulder  and  arm;""  J  and  the  remark,  if  ne- 
cessary, might  be  confirmed  from  numerous  authorities. 

Palsy,  however,  is  strictly  a  disease  of  nervous  debi-  Somedmea 

•^  '  '' the  whole 

— — — __  "     nervovs 

•  See  VoL  lu.  pp.  188,  189.  system 

t  See  VoL  m.  p.  260.  and  compare  with  p.  27.  "^"JS*^^ 

t  Utsapti,  p.6.  «flected: 
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Aflected 
limbs  com- 
monly sup- 
posed to  be 
colder  than 
in  ordinary 
health: 
especially  by 
Earle. 

By  Aber- 
crombie 


not  to  be 
colder. 


lity,  and  where  it  shows  itself  extensively,  the  whole  nerv- 
ous system  is  affected  by  it.  The  consequence  of  which 
is,  as  we  have  already  shown  in  treating  of  entastic,  and 
particularly  clonic  spasm,  that  the  sensorial  fluid  in  all  its 
modifications  is  secreted  or  communicated  irregularly,  and 
its  balance  perpetually  disturbed,  so  as  to  operate  upon 
the  mind  as  well  as  upon  the  body :  whence  some  parts 
are  too  hot  andt)ther8  too  cold,  and  even  the  a£fected  limb 
itself,  according  to  the  nature  of  the  affection,  and  its 
limitation  or  extension  to  different  sets  of  nerves,  will  be 
warmer  or  colder  than  in  its  natural  temperature,  and 
win  waste  away,  or  retain  its  ordinary  bulk ;  while  the 
passions  of  the  mind  will  participate  in  the  same  morbid 
irritability,  and  evince  a  change  from  their  constitutional 
tenoor.  Persons  of  the  mildest  and  most  placid  tempers 
will  often  discover  gusts  of  peevishness  and  irascibility ; 
and  inen  of  the  strongest  mental  powers  have  been  known 
to  weep  like  children  on  the  slightest  occasions.  Th  a 
few  instances,  however,  an  opposite  and  far  more  desir- 
able alteration  has  been  effected.  ^^  I  had  several  years 
ago,'*  says  Dr.  Cooke,  "  an  opportunity  of  seeing  an  il- 
lustration of  this  remark  in  the  case  of  a  much  respected 
fnend.  The  person  to  whom  I  allude  had  always,  up  to 
an  advanced  age,  shown  an  irascible  and  irritable  dispod- 
tion :  but  after  an  attack  of  palsy  his  temper  became  per- 
fectly placid  and  remained  so  until  his  death  about  two 
years  afterwards.*"* 

It  is  the  general  opinion  that  paralytic  limbs  are  uni^ 
formly  colder  than  in  a  state  of  health:  and  Mr.  Henry 
Earle  has  ably  supported  this  opinion  up6n  an  extensive 
scale  of  examination,  in  an  article  introduced  into  the 
Transactions  of  the  Medico-Chirurgical  Society -f-.  Dr. 
Abercrombie,  on  the  contrary,  in  a  correspondence  upon 
this  subject  with  Dr.  Cooke,  gives  it  as  his  opinion  that 
paralytic  parts  do  not  become  colder  than  natural ;  and 
adds,  '^  that  he  had  long  ago  observed  that  they  are  some- 
times warmer  than  sound  limbs,  but  without  being  able 


•  See  Vol.  UL  p.  12. 


t  Medico-Chirur.  Trans.  Vol.  vn. 
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to  acooimt  for  it""    The  present  mxtbot  h$B  frequaody  ^bl  vui. 
made  the  same  remark,  though  he  has  more  commonly  cw*^^^ 
found  them  below  the  ordinary  temperature.     The  facts,  lysis. 
therefore,  on  both  sides  are  correctly  stated ;  and  the  dis-     .  ^^ 
crepancy  is  to  be  resolved  into  the  nature  and  extent  of  S  o^S^ 
the  sets  of  nerves  that  are  immediately  affected,  whether  lecoadled. 
^nsific,  motific,  or  both,  and  into  the  disturbed  and  irre- 
gular, the  hurried  or  interrupted  tenour  with  which  the 
nervous  fluid  is  secreted  or  supplied. 

The  learned  Pereboom,  who  has  followed  Boerhaave  Subdivision 
and  Heister  in  attaching  himself  to  the  apparently  correct  fou^d^^"* 
doctrine  of  the  Galenic  school;  that  the  nerves  issuing  atruephy- 
from  the  sensorium  are  of  two  distinct  sorts,  one  subser*  '^^^^^^ 
vient  to  sensation,  and  the  other  to  muscular  motion, 
and  has  so  fiur  accorded  with  the  physiol(^  attempted 
to  be  establidied  in  the  commencement  of  the  present 
volume,  has  divided  palsy,  which  he  describes  as  a  genus, 
into  three  species ;  a  nervous,  muscular,  and  nerveo-  ^"^  "^^ 
muscular;  by  the  first  meaning  that  form  of  the  disease  in  2^^:!^ 
which  there  is   a  deprivation  of  sense  without  loss   of  P'^*^ 
motion ;  by  the  second,  loss  of  motion  while  the  sensi- 
bility remains ;  and  by  the  third,  loss  both  of  sense  and 
motion*.     The  specific  names  are  here  at  variance  with 
the  phydology ;  for  if  it  be  true  that  muscular  motion  is 
^  dependent  upon  ike  nerves  as  sensation,  then,  palsy 
affecting  the  moving  fibres,  is  as  much  entitled  to  be  a°du?°«- 
called  nervous  as  palsy  afifecting  the  sentient.     Nor  are  compiicited. 
the  few  cases  to  be  met  with  of  privation  of  feeling  with- 
out loss  of  motion,  strictly  speiilung,  to  be  r^^ded  as 
palsies.     They  are  rather,  as  Aretaeus  has  correctly  ob- 
served, examples  of  anaesthesia,  or  morbid  want  of  the 
sense  of  feeling,  and  as  such  will  be  found  described  in 
the  present  system  under  the  name  of  pabapsis  expebs  -f-. 
,   On  this  account  the  present  author,  in  his  vdlupie  of  ^^^, 
nosology,  thought  it  better  to  follow  up,  though  with  a  piified  sub. 
considerable  degree  of  simplificaticm,  the  subdivisi(ms  ci  ^t^  ^ 

.  present 

system  of 
•  Aead.  NsL  Cur.  Soc  De  Parafysit  Sto.    Horiv.  nosology, 

t  Gaw.  j^.  Ot4,  n.  Qm»  y.  see  supri,  p.  SSS. 
u  u  2 
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Gkv.  VIII.  Sauvages  and  Cullen,  and  to  distinguish  the  disease  un- 
"^*     *    der  the  three  following  varieties  founded  upon  the  line  or 


Carus  Para- 
1 


lysis. 
PtOsy. 


locality  of  affection : 

a  Hemiplegia. 
Hemiplegic  Palsy. 

0  Paraplegia. 
Paraplegic  Palsy. 


Some  local 
insensibili. 
ties  of  the 
external 
senses  not 
properly 
referable 
to  this  spe- 
cies: 
and  why. 


«aFkura. 

lysis  Hemi- 
plegia. 
Uemlplegic 
palsy. 

Mostly  a 
sequel  of 
apoplexy: 

but  some- 
times found 
without 
preceding 
apoplexy: 


The  disease  affecting  and 
confined  to  one  side  of 
the  body. 
The  disease  affecting  and 
confined  to  the  lower 
part  of  the  body  on  both 
sides,  or  any  part  be- 
low the  head. 
7  Particularis.  The  disease  affecting  and 

Local  Palsy.  confined  to  particular 

limbs. 

Some  nosologists  have  transferred  to  this  division  the 
local  insensibilities  and  atonies  of  the  external  senses  or 
parts  of  them,  as  though  they  were  idiopathic  affections. 
It  is  rarely,  however,  or  never,  as  Aretseus  has  justly 
remarked,  that  they  are  not  connected  with  other  sym- 
ptoms and  other  derangements  of  such  organs  and  their 
respective  fiinctions :  and  hence,  they  rather  belong  to 
the  second  order  of  the  present  class,  than  to  paralysis 
in  the  strict  sense  of  the  term.  They  are  anaesthesia;^, 
— voo-oi  vapa>dnixoiy  or  TTaf  etixoi,  rather  than  Ttapihu^u^ ; 
and  in  the  system  before  us  are  arranged  accordingly. 

Hemipleoia,  the  first  of  the  above  varieties  of  palsy, 
is  far  most  frequently  met  with  as  a  sequel  of  ap<^exy, 
and  especially  of  atonic  apoplexy,  or  that  in  which  the 
energy  of  the  nervous  system  is  peculiarly  diminished,  and 
irregular.  The  usual  exciting  causes  of  apoplexy  are  in 
consequence  those  of  palsy,  and  need  not  be  enumerated 
in  the  present  place.  In  a  few  iQstances,  however,  hemi- 
plegia occurs  without  preceding  apoplexy ;  and  hence, 
distinctly  proves  that  pressure,  or  at  least  such  a  pres- 
sure as  is  demanded  to  produce  somnolency,  is  not  essen- 
tially necessary.  Mr.  John  Hunter,  as  we  have  already 
observed,  was  inclined  to  think  that  pressure  from  efins- 
ed  blood,  was,  in  every  instance,  the  cause  both  of  this 
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disease  and  of  apoplexy ;  but  in  allowing,  as  he  has  done,  Gek;  VIII. 
that  on  one  occasion  at  least  he  was  called  to  a  patient  ^  (^para^* 
who  died  of  a  gouty  affection  of  the  brain  "  toith  sym-  lysb  Memi- 
ptoms  similar  to  apoplexy'^ ^  and  without  any  extravasation  J^opiegic 
whatever,   he  directly  yields  the  point  of  compression.  V^^- 
as  an  universal  cause :  for  if  atonic  or  retrocedent  ffout  evidenced 

1  1  1  •  1  1      from  the 

may  produce  apoplexy  or  palsy  without  pressure  on  the  admission  of 
brain,  so  may  many  other  atonic  powers,  operating  as  '^'  Hunter, 
effectively  on  the  sensorium.     One  of  the  most  frequent  ^^^j* ^r- 
of  these  powers  is  a  debilitated  and  plU*etic  state  of  the  eUc  state  of 
liver ;  and  hence  those  persons  aW  peculiarly  subject  to  ^^g^mes  a 
this  variety  of  palsy,  who  have  speilt  the  earlier  part  of  cause. 
their  lives  in  an  habitual  course  of  intemperance.     Hoff-  niustratwi. 
man  has  particularly  noticed  this  cause;  and  Morgagni  At  times 
describes  the  case  of  a  man  advanced  in  years  who  was  tdtH  jauL 
attacked  with  jaundice  and  hemiplegia  simultaneously ;  dice  of  the 
the  jaundice  affecting  the  hemiplegic  ^de  alone,  which  si^don«! 
was  the  right,  and  that  with  so  much  precision,  that  the  Other 
nose  was  of  a  deep  yellow  on  the  one  side,  and  of  its  ^"^^ 
proper  colour  on  the  other,  whict  were  divided  from  each 
other  as  by  a  ruled  line.     Other  causes  are  exposure  to 
the  rays  of  the  sun,  drinking  cold  water  and  bathing  in  it 
when  heated,  repelled  eruptions,  and  chronic  rheumatism. 

As  apoplexy  has  its  percursive  symptoms  occasionally,  5[!!ir^^*^ 
so  also  has  hemiplegia,  and  particularly  when  it  is  connect-  honlp^^a.** 
ed  with  a  plethoric  habit:  for  in  this  case,  the  veins  of  the 
ne<^  and  £Etce  often  appear  turgid,  there  is  an  obtuse  pain 
in  the  head,  the  tongue  moves  with  some  difficulty,  and 
particularly  on  one  side,  the  perception  and  memory  be- 
come impaired,  and  the  patient  feels  a  tendency  to  drivel 
at  one  comer  of  the  mouth  rather  tiban  at  the  other.   The  ^^^^* 
onset,  like  that  of  apoplexy,  is  at  last  sudden;  and  if  the 
patient  be  standing  he  drops  down  abruptly  on  the  affected 
side. 

The  progress  of  the  disease  is  uncertain ;  and  depends  Progress  of 
very  much  upon  the  state  of  the  nervous  system  at  the  *  *   *^*^ 
time  of  the  attack.     If  there  be  no  chronic  debility,  or 
other  morbid  condition  of  the  sensorium,  the  patiei^  will  Duration. 
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GzK.  VUL  sometimes  recover  entirely  in  a  wedc  or  even  less;  but  if 
«  C^ara-  ^^^  system,  or  scnne  particular  part  of  it,  be  in  an  infirm 
lysis  Hemi-  state,  he  recovers  only  imperfectly;  and  obtains,  perhaps, 
^^^^c  a  thorough  or  a  limited  use  of  die  lower  limb,  while  the 
pi<y-  VLpfer  remains  immoveable;  or  he  is  compelled  to  pass 

through  the  remainder  of «  wretched  and  precarious  exist- 
ence withonly  one  half  of  his  body  subservient  to  his  will^ 
the  other  half  being  more  dead  than  alive,  and  widieru^^ 
perhaps,  with  a  mildew-mortification  *. 
Proo&  of  ir-  We  have  stated  that  in  diis  disease,  as,  indeed,  in  all 
"?^^  others  accompanied  with  an  atonic  disturbimce  of  the  nep- 

and  distribu-  ^  ,  .  .... 

tion  of  tbe     vous  Clergy,  there  is  not  only  a  great  irregularity  m  its 
^23^™*       flow,  but  a  great  and  confused  disproportion  in  its  distri- 
bution to  diflerent  parts  of  the  body;  so  that  the  stock, 
whether  of  sensific  or  motific  fluid,  which  is  altogether  de* 
ficient  in  some  parts,  seems  to  be  sent  in  a  hurried  and  tu* 
multuous  accumulation  to  others,  which  are  in  consequence 
irritated  with  an  undue  degree  of  sensation  or  motivity,  in 
the  most  capricious  manner.     Dr.  Cooke  f  and  Dr.  Aber- 
crombie^  have  collected  numerous  and  hij^y  interesting 
examples  of  these  curious  anomalies,  and  may  be  consult* 
ed  with  great  advantage  by  those  who  are  desirous  of  fol- 
lowing up  the  subject  more  minutely. 
^^U^        Sanvages  gives  a  case  from  Conrad  Fabricius,  of  what 
of  Sauvages  he  caUs  transverse  hemiplegia,  in  which  the  disease  was 
^^^^  confined  to  the  arm  on  one  side,  and  the  foot  on  the 

lar  es^^  other§:  and  Ramazzini  speaks  of  a  patient  whose  leg,  cm 
pies.  one  side,  had  lost  its  feeling,  but  retained  its  power  of  mo- 

tion, while  the  other  1^  had  lost  ita  power  of  motion  but 
retained  its  'feeling  ||.  In  some  instances, Indeed,  the  &^ 
TOwgMtheat  **^  fee&i^  of  one  side  is  said  to  have  been  lost,  and  the 
from  cold  entire  motivity  on  the  oth^  ade^ ;  and  in  a  few  rare  ex- 
J^J^^*  amples  persons  during  the  paroxysms,  and  evwi  for  some 
and  of  cold    time  afterwards,  have  felt,  on  the  affected  side,  a  sensaticm 

*  See  Vol  II.  CL  m.  Ord.  iv.  Gen.  xii.  Spec  ii. 

f  On  Nenrous  Diseases,  VoL  ii.  Part  i.      |  Treatise  on  Apoplexy  and  FlUsy-. 

5  Spec  Gen.  xix.  Ord.  m.  CL  tj. 

I  De  Moit.  Artif:  286.  Sae  also  Hdater,  Wahmemungen.  i.  205. 

^  Epiu  Nat.  Cur.  passim. 
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of  pungent  heat  from  cold,  and  especially  polished  bodies,  ^c/vl' 
and  of  painful  cold  from  an  application  of  hot  bodies.         •  C.  Para.*, 
It  is  not,  perhaps,  very  difficult  to  account  for  this  last  ^y"".^"*- 
dngularity.    Where  the  sensibility  is  morbidly  accumu-  Hemipiegic 
lated  in  a  weak  limb,  as  it  often  is  in  hemiplegia,  some-  ^^' 
times  so  much  as  to  give  a  painfiil  sense  of  formication,  ^^^^^ 
cold  not  only  excites  action  but  becomes  almost  as  pungent  This  singu. 
an  irritant  as  an  actual  cautery;  in  the  correct  language  ^^^ 
of  the  poet 

— ^Boree  penetrabile  firigus  adurat^. 

And  hence  in  climbing  lofty  mountains,  as  the  Alps  and 

the  Andes,  the  traveller  frequently  finds  his  skin  more 

comjdetely  Mistered  from  the  sharp  cold  by  which  he  is 

muToimded  than  by  an  exposure  to  an  equinoctial  sun.  On 

die  contrary,  the  morbid  halitus  or  perspiration  into  which 

the  application  of  hot  bodies  oft;en  throws  a  limb,  in  the 

same  relaxed  and  debilitated  state,  produces  an  unusual 

sense  of  coldness  in  consequence  of  the  evaporation.  And 

we  may  hence  explain  the  singular  case  recorded  by  Dr. 

Falconer,  of  a  gentleman  who  after  a  paralytic  attack,  felt  Singuitr  ex- 

his  shoes  very  hot  when  he  first  put  them  on,  and  gradual-  ^^ 

ly  become  cool  as  they  acquired  the  warmth  of  his  feet; 

di«  re-acti<m,  and  consequent  increase  of  moisture  thrown 

forth  from  the  surfiu^  of  the  feet  produdi^  the  difference 

of  sensation. 

In  the  Transactions  of  the  Medico-Chirurgical  Sodetyf  ifi^jfj^*^^ 
there  is  a  very  angular  case  of  Dr.  Viesseux,  who  was 
gradually  attacked  with  an  imperfect  hemiplegia  which  at 
first  showed  its  approach  by  perturbed  sensations,  and  ver- 
dgQ,  with  a  feeling  of  sea-sickness,  a  sight  of  objects  re- 
versed, a  difficulty  in  swallowing  liquids,- and  a  total  loss 
of  voice,  while  the  powers  <^the  mind  remained  unimpair- 
ed, so  that  he  could  watch  all  his  symptoms.  Shortly  after 
this  the  whole  of  the  right  side  became  utterly  insensible, 
the  insensible  part  being  divided  firom  the  sensible  by  a 
geometrical  line  running  down  the  body  in  a  vertical  di- 

•  Virg.  CJoorg.  x.  98.  f  Vol  tu.  p.  316. 
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GxK.  ylll.  recdon:  and  in  about  three  months  more  the  msensibility 
«  C.^^  of  the  right  side  of  the  head,  accompanied  with  a  debility 
lysis  Hemi-  ©f  all  the  voluntary  muscles  was  transferred  to  the  left,  the 
ll^plegic  right  re-acquiring  its  antecedent  powers;  but  all  the  right 
palsy-  side  below  the  head  still  continuing  to  possess  its  former 

torpitude.  Here,  dso,  there  was  a  very  different  sense  of 
heat  and  cold  on  the  opposite  sides;  for  whilst  the  1^ 
was  influenced  naturally,  the  right  had  the  falsified  sensa^ 
tion  just  noticed  in  Dr.  Falconer^s  case,  so  that  in  getting 
into  a  cold  bath  or  a  cold  bed,  the  right  sidehadafeeUng 
of  heat,  while  the  left  side  felt  cold,  as  it  should  do.  Hot 
bodies,  in  like  manner,  felt  cold  to  the  diseased  side,  ap- 
parently from  the  cause  just  stated.  And  that  this  was 
the  red  cause  seems  manifest  from  the  patient^s  having 
often  a  feeling  of  a  cold  dew,  or  of  cold  water  on  the  sur- 
face, and  especially  over  his  face,  which  induced  hinT  to 
wipe  himself  as  if  he  had  been  wet.  It  is,  perhaps,  more 
singular  that,  though  plunging  his  right  or  aflected  hand 
into  cold  water  gave  him  a  sense  of  lukewarmness,  plung- 
ing it  into  boiling  water  gave  him  a  disagreeable  sensation, 
but  very  different  from  that  of  either  heat  or  cold.  This 
sensation  seems  to  have  been  that  of  numbness,  and  was 
probably  produced  in  consequence  of  the  accumulated  sen- 
sibility being  rapidly  carried  off  by  the  extreme  heat  of 
the  water,  as  a  like  torpitude  is  produced  by  the  opposite 
effect  of  extreme  cold,  and  the  rapid  exhaustion  of  sensibi- 
lity which  is  so  well  known  to  follow  on  its  application. 
This  irregu-  This  morbid  disturbance  and  irregular  distributicm  of 
tion  of  sen-  Sensorial  power  is  sometimes  productive  of  the  most  a?ann- 
soriai  power    ing  conscquence;  for  in  a  hemiplegic  state  of  the  bowels 

someomes  ^  •  _^  •  .  i  1^1  , 

dangerous.  ^^^  PA^^  ^^9  ui  certam  cases,  so  acutely  sensibk,  and 
others  so  utterly  insensible,  that  while  ordinary  purgatives 
are  incapable  of  exciting  evacuations  from  the  torpitude 
and  irresponsibility  of  the  palsied  parts,  they  are  sufficient 

Ex^ained.  to  occasion  inflammation,  and  have  actually  occasioned  it 
in  the  parts  exacerbated  by  accumulated  sensibility,  as  cer- 
tain experiments  of  M.  Magendie  have  sufficiendy  esta- 
blished. 

It  is  owing  to  the  same  irr^ular  distribution  of  senso- 
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rial  power,  where  every  department  of  the  nervous  qrs-  Om.  viii^ 
tern  participates  in  the  ^seased  state  of  the  sensorium,  that  .  cTpart. 
we  sometimes  behold  hemiplegia,  and  particularly  imper-  iy««,  HemU 
feet  hemiplegia  united  with  other  affections  of  die  same  S^iegic 
system.     The  s}rmptoms  of  hypochondrism  are  peculiarly  p«i«y« 
apt  to  associate  with  it,  in  which  case  the  bravest  hero  ^^^^^ 
will  often  lose  all  his  magnaniimty  and  sit  down  and  weep  sometimes 
like  a  chil4 :  and  in  the  celebrated  geok^st  M .  de  SaUft-  ^^h^*? 
sure,  we  find  a  still  more  complicated  instance  of  hemi-  dnsm  and 
plegia,  hypochondrism,  and  chorea.     The  disorder  crept  ^^^if^ 
on  by  imperpeptiUe  d^prees,  and  was  accompanied  with  nenroos 
various  anomalies.     Both  sides  were  weakened,  but  the  ^Mmriified 
left  suffered  chiefly  ;  yet,  by  the  aid  of  a  stick,  he  could  in  Saussare. 
still  drag  forward  the  left  leg.     By  some  unknown  means 
he  had  taken  up  a  morbid  notion,  very  common  to  hjrpo-  1*«  henu- 
chondriac  patients,  of  the  difficulty  of  passing  through  a  ^^^  not 
door-way  when  wide  open  without  being  squeesed  to  death ;  °?Jy^2'^ 
and  hence,  at  the  very  time  in  which  he  could  cross  his 
room  with  a  tolerably  firm  step,  the  moment  he  readied 
the  door,  which  was  of  capacious  breadth  and  thrown  open 
for  his  passage,  he  tottered  and  precipitated  his  motions 
with  the  jerk  of  a  St.  Vitus^s  dance,  as  though  he  were  pre-  y  ||^ 
paring  for  the  most  perilous  leap :  yet  as  soon  as  he  had  of^horei! 
accomplished  the  arduous  undertaking,  he  i^ain  became 
collected,  and  passed  on  with  companftive  ease  till  he  had 
to  encounter  another  adventure  of  the  same  kind  which    . 
was  sure  to  try  him  in  the  same  manner  *.  Tulpius  gives  Somttimes 
a  somewhat  similar  case  in  whidi  hemii^egia  was  united  ^^^^ 
withberiberyf.  ^^* 

Paraplegia  or  the  secokd  v  aeiety  of  palsy,  has  gene-  /s  C.  Tan- 
rally  been  conceived  to  depend  altogether  upon  a  diseased  ?f|l^  "^ 
affection  of  the  spne  in*  it^  bones,  ligaments,  or  interior,  Fanpic^c 
most  frequently  in  the  region  of  the  loins ;  in  consequaoce  q^^ 
of  which  the  spinal  marrow  becomes  pressed  upon,  or  dependent 
otherwise  injured,  independently  of  any  complaint  of  the  2uSi  spine. 
brain.     That  this  is  a  common  cause  is  unquestionable, 

*  Medico-Chir.  Trans.  Vol  vii.  p.  S14.  f  Lib.  iv.  Cap.  5. 
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Gek.  vilt.  and  a  cause  that  often  operates  long  with6ut  external  dgns : 
^^^Paral  ^'^  ^^^  vertebral  extension  ot  the  dura  mater  may  be  thidc- 
lysis  Para-  ened,  or  a  serous  fluid  effused,  or  blood  be  extravasated 
^l^^egic  ^thin  the  vertebral  cavity ;  or  a  tumour  may  be  formed 
palsy.  ill  gome  part  of  it,  or  the  spinal  marrow  itself  may  undergo 

Produced  g^me  morbid  diange.  But  the  best  practical  observeirs  of 
vays :  the  present  day  concur  in  opinion  that  parapleg^  like 

but  oftenest  hemiplegia,  is  produced  still  more  firequently  by  causea 
^g^J2^^  operating  on  the  brain  than  confined  to  the  spine.  Of  thia 
opinion  is  Dr.  Baillie,  who  ascribes  it  chiefly  to  pressure 
<m  the  hrain  *,  Sir  Henry  Halford,  Sir  James  Eade,  and 
Mr.  Copeland  f.  Some  kind  of  a&ction  of  the  head,  io^ 
deed,  will  commonly  be  discovered  from  the  first,  if  we 
accurately  attend  to  all  the  sympt<Hns ;  some  d^;ree  of 
pun,  or  giddiness,  or  sense  of  w^ght  or  undue  drowsiness, 
or  imperfection  in  the  sight  And  Hence,  many  of  the 
causes  o£  parapl^ia  are  evidently  those  of  hemiplfya, 
operating  jnrobably  upon  a  difierent  part  of  the  brain. 

This  form  of  pandysis  may  take  place  at  any  age,  but  it 
is  more  frequent  as  we  advance  beyond  die  middle  <^li£b; 
and  Dr.  Baillie  has  observed  that  it  occurs  oftener  in  men 
than  in  women ;  for  which  it  is  by  no  means  difficult  to 
account,  considering  the  greater  hurry  and  activity  of  life 

pursued  by  the  fermer.     The  disease,  in  many  instances, 

PMgrets  of  ^^'^  ^^  insidious  approach.  Th^%  is  at  first  nothing 
thediMMe.  more  than  a  dight  numlmess  in  the  lower  limbs  with  aa 
appearance  of  stiffiiess  or  awkwardness  in  the  motion  of 
the  muscles :  these  symptoms  increase  by  d^pcees ;  there 
is  great  difficulty  in  walking,  and  an  inability  in  preserv- 
ing a  balance ;  the  aid  of  a  staff  or  the  arm  of  an  assistant 
is  next  demanded :  and  the  urine  is  found  to  flow  in  a 
feeble  stream,  or  perhaps  invgluntarily.  The  bowds  aie 
at'  first  always  costive ;  bat  as  the  sphindicr  loses  its 
]^wer  of  constriction,  the  motions  at  length  pass  off  in- 
TermiiMh      voluntarily.    The  dkease  may  continue  for  years,  and 

tion. . 

♦  Trans.  Med.  Vol.  ti.  Art-  u. 

t  Treatise  upon  the  Symptoms  and  Treatment  of  the  diseased  Spine. 
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the  patient  at  last  siiik  from  creneral  ezhaostioii.  It  some-  ^^'  vnL 

^  u  ^  1       X        •      .      •  m  Sric.  VI. 

tunes,  but  rarely,  terminates  m  a  recovery  *.  ^  C  P^^ 

When  an  injured  or  diseased  state  of  the  spine  is  the  ^y^^*'^ 
ori^n  of  paraplegia,  the  complaint  shows  itself  suddenly ,  ^Sl^c 
or  makes  its  advances  insidioudy  according  to  the  nature  g^ 
of  the  cause :  and  for  a  knowledge  of  Ais  form  of  the  pn^M 
malady  we  are  chiefly  indebted  to  Mr.  Pott-f-,  who,  how-  T^f^PJ^ 
ever  does  not  think  that  it  properly  belongs  to  the  species  ii^aredor^ 
paralysis,  though  there  seems  no  sufficient  reason  why  it  di«««ed 
should  not  be  so  arranged,  as  in  truth  it  has  been  by  spine, ude. 
most  pathologists  from  Ae  time  of  Oalen,  who  seems  not  bribed  by 
only  to  have  understood  its  nature,  but  to  have  contem- 
plated it  in  this  view  |.  Thedi8ease,however,ma8tiiotbe. 
confounded  with  bhachybia,  or  distortion  of  the  spine, 
from  debility  of  muscular  power,  of  which  we  have  ahready 
treated  §  in  the  present  volume. 

It  sometimes  happens  in  hemiplegia,  that  one  or  m<n« 
vertebrae  have  been  pushed,  by  sudden  force,  a  little  way 
out  of  their  proper  position ;  and  in  this  case  a  consider- 
able degree  of  numbness,  together  with  less  motion  in  one 
or  both  the  lower  limbs,  is  almost  sure  to  follow,  too  often 
succeeded  by  a  paralysis  of  the  sphincters  of  the  rectum 
and  bladder,  and  consequently  an  involuntary  discharge 
of  feces  and  urine :  and  if  the  luxation  should  take  place 
in  the  dorsal  or  cervical  vertebrae,  the  organs  of  digestion 
may  all,  more  or  less,  suffer,  the  respiration  become  af- 
fected, and  the  spine  itself  exhibit  a  considerable  d^pree  Cunrature 
cf  curvature.     Aiid  the  same  eflfects  are  still  more  likely  *^*^ 

to  follow,  and  ^ven  to  a  greater  extent  and  widi  still  more 
serious  mischief,  from  an  idiopathic  affection  of  some  part 
of  the  spinal  chain,  arising  from  inflammation,  scrophula, 
rickets,  mollifaction,  or  caries ;  from  compression  by  some 
efiused  4uid,  or  a  thickening  of  its  external  tunic,  or  even 

*  Practical  Essay  on  the  DiMues  and  lijttriet  of  the  Bladder.  ByRdbert 
Bingliam.  1822. 

f  Remaiks  on  that  Idnd  of  Palsy  of  the  lower  fimbs  which  is  frequently 
found  to  accompany  a  curvature  of  the  spine^  8vo.  1T88. 

I  De  Locis  afiectis,  Lib.  tv.  cap.  Yi. 

§  CL  IT.  Ord.  uu  Gen.  i.  Spec  3. 
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Pw-  y^Y*  ofthe  subslance  of  the  spine  itself;  of  which  last  M.  Por- 
fi  C.  Para-'    tal  has  given  a  singular  example  *. 
lysis  Para-        In  the  last  case  the  disease,  for  the  most  part,  makes 
P^legic    its  approach  slowly,  and  is  often  found  in  weakly  and  Ul- 
P^'  nursed  infants.     Its  procursive  s}rmptoms  are  commonly 

^^nwwd  I^^P£^^'  listlessness,  weakness  in  the  knees,  and  a  pale  and 
in&nts.         shrivelled  skin.     As  it  advances,  there  is  a  difficulty  in 
directing  the  feet  aright  when  walking,  the  legs  involun- 
tarily cross  each  other,  and  the  little  patient  is  perpetually 
stumbling  upon  level  ground,  till  at  length  he  is  inci^ble 
of  walking  at  aU.    In  adults  the  progress  of  the  disease  is 
more  rapid  than  in  childhood. 
Conneeted    .     Like  hemiplegia,  this  variety  is  sometimes  connected 
pi4»aoccar   ^^^  *  morbid  state  of  the  mental  powers,  and  particularly 
fionaDywith  with  hjrpochondrism,  and  this  too  where  the  disease  pro- 
state of  the    ^^^^^  ^^^  ^^  organic  lesion  of  the  spine.    Dr.  Cooke  has 
mental  pow-  an  instructive  case  in  illustration  of  this,  in  an  officer  of 
^^  ^^  the  army,  aged  forty-five,  who  had  for  many  years  been 
apine  is  pri-   exposed  to  the  hardships  of  a  military  life,  particularly  to 
fy^  "     extremes  of  heat  and  cold  in  various  climates.    "  For  two 
Instructive    ^^  three  years  previous  to  the  paralytic  attack,  he  had  com- 
^|>*^™^    plained  that  his  state  of  health  was  deteriojated,  although 
no  precise  symptoms  of  disease  could  be  pointed  out  either 
by  himself  or  by  his  medical  friends.     His  appetite  was 
(^x>d,  his  bowels  r^ular,  though  inclined  to  costiveness, 
^  and  his  usual  robust  appearance  was  not  diminished.    He 

entertained  some  fanciful  notions  respecting  the  state  of  his 
health :  and  firom  some  uneasy  sensations  about  the  sacrum 
he  supposed  that  he  had  internal  hemorrhoids,  though  no 
evidence  of  th^  existence  could  be  perceived  by  his  phy- 
sicians, by  whom  he  was  considered  as  hypochondria- 
cal.'^ After  having  suffered  for  two  or  three  years  he  gra- 
duidly  lost  the  power  of  walking  without  some  support  for 
one  of  his  hands.  He  went  to  Bath  and  had  the  hot  water 
pumped  upon  his  loins :  soon  after  which  he  complained 
of  pain  in  the  lumbar  region,  which  was  followed  by  a 
collection  of  fluid  behind  the  great  trochanter  of  the  left 

*  Anatomic  Medicalct  p.  1 17. 
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side,  which  burst  externally,  and  was  dischai^ed  daily,  in  Gik.  vni. 
considerable  quantity.    The  pwaplegia  was  now  compete :  ^  e!^PanJ 
the  lower  extremities  being  quite  useless:  the  feces  and  lysis  Para- 
urine,  which,  for  a  considerable  time,  Ae  patient  had  with  ^^iegic 
some  difficulty  retained,  came  away  involuntarily:  hit  palsy, 
strength  rapidly  wasted;  he  became  much  emadated; 
and,  at  the  end  of  three  months  after  his  return  &om  Bath 
he  died ;  retaining  the  use  of  hie  senses  and  his  intellec- 
tual faculties  to  almost  the  last  instant  of  his  Kfe  *. 

Where  the  upper  part  of  the  spine  is  affected,  the  su-  SCTsibmty 
perior  limbs  are  usually  divested  of  mobility  or  sensibility,  mosUnjured 
or  both,  while  but  little  disturbance,  in  a  few  rare  in-  ^^^^  **»«  ^ 
Stances,  takes  place  in  the  inferior.     The  most  singular  ^^neis  . 
example  of  this  sort  that  has  occurred  to  the  present  a^^M* 
writer,  is  contained  in  a  case  related  by  M.  Rullier,  of  ^^*J|J^ 
Paris -f-.  The  subject  was  fdrty-five  years  of  age,  and  had 
evinced  a  slight  rhachetic  tendency  from  in£uicy,  accom- 
panied, as  is  often  the  case,  with  a  considerable  precocity 
of  intellectual  powers ;  the  dorsal  portion  of  the  vertebral 
column  evincing  a  little  distortion,  so  as  to  give  some  de- 
gree of  elevation  to  the  right  shoulder ;  but  which  did  not 
proceed  further.    The  patient,  from  early  youdi,  had  in-^ 
dulged  himself  in  every  concupiscent  indiscretion,  and 
especially  in  an  unboimded  and  extravagant  intercourse 
with  females,  which  frequently  reduced  him  to  a  stote  of 
exhaustion  amounting  almost  to  deliquium.     It  was  noty 
however,  till  the  age  of  thirty-four,  that  he  first  b^an  to 
perceive  any  serious  difficulty  in  the  movement  of  his 
arms,  which  was  soon  connected  with  some  degreeof  pain 
and  swelling  in  the  distorted  part  of  the  vertebral  chain. 
The  complaint  made  a  rapid  progress,  and  the  patient  ia 
a  short  time  lost  the  entire  use  of  these  limbe,  though 
their  sensibility  continued  to  the  last,  and  appeared  to 
grow  morbidly  acute,  as  he  would  not  su£Ger  any  one  to 
touch  them,  on  account  of  the  pain  produced  by  such 
contact.     He  became  indeed  highly  irritable  in  his  tem- 


•  On  Nervous  DiBeases,  Vol.  n.  P*rt  x.  p.  iS. 
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^^!!lrvi^'  V^f  ^  c&M.  wdk  to  8  conflid^radble  ^stance,  eojo^td 
$  C.  Pua-  eompsny  and  his  usual  mei^,  and  stiU  retained  loi  iimnp* 
^^^^^  derate  appetency  for  yenereal  pleasozes^  witk  tbe  fiiUegt 
K^i^  means  of  indulging  it.  Hectic  fewer j  however,  nov  at- 
H«y-  tacked  him  with  phtUris,  and  he  at  laigth  fell  a  sacrifice 

^PP^^  to  such  ft  iMt  of  mairiialled  evils.  On  a  post-obit  cxa- 
tion.  nrnnrtioB^  the  chief  cnrgans  found  to  be  affected  were  the 

hmgB,  and  die  spinal  marrow  at  the  seat  of  distorticxu 
The  last  indeed  ffresented  a  very  singular  ^pearance* 
From  its  origin  to  the  fourth  pair  of  c^vical  nerves,  it 
was  quite  natural ;  but  from  this  pointy  through  an  extent 
of  six  or  seven  inches  in  lemrth,  the  whole  substance  of 
ofthespinai  the  column  was  reduced  to  the  most  diffluent  State  of  mol- 
marrow.       li&ction,  like  what  we  have  already  noticed  as  sometimes 
found  in  mdlifacticm  of  the  brain;    while  below  this 
length,  the  cord  appeared  again  to  be  firm  and  uninjmed; 
a  few  flakes  <^  medullary  matter  were  alone  found  in  the 
morbid  fluid  which  had  usurped  its  place,  but  altogedier 
disorganiied  and  unconnected.    And  we  hare  therefore, 
behold,  to  adopt  M.  Magendie^s  remarks  upon  this  very 
marvellous  affiactbn,  a  man  enjoying,  almost  to  his  last 
hour,  great  moral  activity,  powerful  generative  fiunilties, 
a  firee  movement  of  his  inferior  extremities,  and  a  keen 
sensilnlity  of  the  superior ;  who  neverdieless,  for  an  un- 
certain, but  probably  a  very  considerable  period,  had  bees' 
destitute  of  one  diird  part  of  the  substance  of  the  qnnol 
marrow ;  and  possessed  no  kind  of  communication  be- 
tween the  cervical  and  dorsal  portions  of  diis  cord,  unless 
we  suppose  something  of  the  sort  to  have  been  maintained 
by  means  of  the  surroundiag  membranes ;  a  supposition, 
however,  which  is  entirely  gratuitous,  and  at  most  capable 
of  throwing  but  little  light  upon  the  subject 
fyns  par.         LocAL  PALST  is  oftcu  produood  by  the  genarol  causes 
cuittris.       of  ihe  other  varices,  probably  operating  in  a  less  degree 
^^^^  JW-  ^  niQj^  partially  on  the  brain.    We  have  dready  seen 
duced  byhe  ^^  ^^  frequently  takes  the  lead  of  die  general  a£fectian, 
P[^^^^^°^  and  i^pears  for  some  days  or  weeks  antecedently,  in  an 
ftomedmei   imperfect  movement  of  the  tongue,  or  of  one  eye,  or  of 
yrmSdf   ^^^  ^^  ^  ^  mooth,  sometimes  of  one  or  more  irf  the 
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fingers,  or  of  an  entire  arm.    And  if,  in  diis  incipient  ^*  7^ 
state  of  the  disease,  proper  evacoants,  or  other  means,  be  ^  c.  IW 
instantly  had  recourse  to,  the  paralytic  tendency  may  be  ^  J*^ 
subdued,  and  the  complaint  be  limited  to  these  local  afifec-  Local  tnisy. 
tions,  and  in  a  few  days  be  entirely  removed. 

This  variety,  however,  is  often  die  efiect  of  bther  causes  ^^  P«^ 
tending  to  destroy  the  irritability  of  the  nervous  system,  causes  d*. 
or  particular  parts  of  it,  such  as  exposure  to  certain  me-  22^5.'^* 
talKc  fiimes,  or  other  means  of  abrorbing  metallic  par-  ^  jg^^^ 
tides,  especially  those  of  mercury  and  lead:  and,  above  fcmes; 
sil,  exposure  to  keen  blasts  of  cold  and  damp  air.     Tliis  ^^ 
last  is,  perhaps,  the  most  common  and  effective  cause  of 
local  palsy,  and  is  peculiarly  operative  where  the  limb  or 
organ  so  exposed  is  in  a  state  of  relaxation  and  penpir- 
able  moisture,  whether  from  previous  exerdse,  or  great 
heat  of  the  atmosphere.    A  palsy  on  one  nde  of  the 
mouth,  of  the  muscles  of  one  eye,  of  one  of  the  chedcs, 
of  an  arm  or  a  leg,  is  in  this  maimer  frequently  produced^ 
and  becomes,  at  times,  of  very  great  obstinacy.    Occa- 
sionally, indeed,  the  torpitude  extends  much  fordier  than 
to  a  single  limb,  and  various  organs  are  invdlved  in  its 
mischief    *^  A  watchman,^  says  Dr.  Powell*,  **  on  quit-  IJ^««*«*^ 
ting  his  duty,  after  a  night  (^  severe  cold,  was  attacked  by 
sudden  and  violent  general  ptfns  in  his  limbs,  idiich  soon 
departed,  and  left  him  in  a  state  of  universal  palsy  <^the 
muscles  of  voluntary  motion.    He  had  lost  all  command 
over  the  mmdes  of  his  limbs  or  trunk ;  but  the  jomts  were 
unaltered  in  their  external  appearance :  diey  were  per- 
fectly flexible ;  and  it  gave  him  no  pain  if  you  moved 
them  in  any  dkection.     The  sphincters  also  of  the  rec*> 
turn  and  bladder  had  lost  their  usual  powers  of  retenticm, 
and  he  passed  both  stodte  and  urine  involuntarily  and 
tmconsdously.    His  circulation  was  not  affected  in  any 
cognisable  degree,  and  his  mind  retained  its  usual  powers. 
His  voice  was  not  lost :  the  hot  bath  and  odiar  remedies 
were  tried  in  vain ;  he  died :  but,  on  examinati<m,  there 
was  no  congestion,  or  efilision,  or  idteration  of  strue- 

♦  Med.  Tnms.  Vol,  r.  p.  IW. 
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ture  of  any  Mnd  discoverable.'^  In  this  case  the  motific 
nerves^  or  those  derived  from  the  anterior  trunk  of  the 
spinal  chord,  seem  to  have  been  alone  affected ;  and  in 
those  slight  palsies  induced  by  sudden  cdd  or  damp,  ap- 
plied to  one  side  of  the  £eu»,  and  commonly  known  by  the 
name  of  blights^  the  nerves  that  lose  their  power  are 
branches  of  the  portio  dura,  the  respiratcnry  nerve  of  Mr. 
Charies  Bell,  while  it  is  rarely  that  the  twigs  of  the  tri* 
geminus,  which  commonly  accompany  them  for  the  pur- 
pose of  conveying  sensation,  are  united  in  the  misdiic^ 

In  the  treatment  of  palsy,  it  is  necessary  to  distinguish 
between  its  attack  and  its  confirmation,  and  as  much  as 
possible  to  ascertain  the  nature  of  its  predisponent  and  ex- 
citing cause. 

Generally  speaking,  in  hemiplegia,  and  very  firequently 
in  paraplegia,  and  even  in  local  palsy,  the  causes  of  apor 
plexy  are  those  of  the  present  affection.  And  as  of  these 
causes,  compression  of  the  brain  has  appeared  to  be  by 
far  the  most  firequent  in  the  former  disease,  so  we  ought 
to  r^aid  it,  and  shall  generally  find  it,  in  the  latter.  And 
hence,  copious  bleeding,  and  pui^dves  not  only  recom* 
mend  themselves  to  us  firom  the  good  effects  we  have 
already  seen  them  produce  in  apoplexy,  but  ^m  the 
actual  and  general  advantage  which  has  been  derived 
firom  them  in  palsy  itself.  Mr.  John  Hunter  was  so  fully 
convinced  of  the  benefit  of  sanguineous  deletion  that 
he  made  it  his  unicum  remedium,  though  he  allowed  of 
cathwtics  subordinately.  Upon  this  subject,  however,  he 
writes  with  mwe  force  than  discrimination.  Referring 
to  the  stimulant  plan  pursued  by  some  practitioners,  he 
observes,  "  this  is  even  carried  fiurth^  than  blistering,'" 
to  which  he  also  objects :  ^^  we  hardly  see  a  man  taken 
with  all  the  signs  of  an  apoplexy,  where  a  paralysis  in 
some  part  takes  place,  or  hemiplegia,  but  he  is  immediately 
lattacked  with  cordials,  stimulants,  electridty,  &;c.  Upon 
«  supposition  that  it  is  nervous  debility,  &c. ;  the  poor 
Jbody  is  also  tortured  because  it  cannot  act,  the, brain  not 
being  in  a  condition  to  influence  the  voluntary  muscles. 
We  might,  with  exactly  the  same  propriety,  stimuUite  the 
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fingers  when  thdr  muscles  are  torn  to  pieces.    We  ought  G«ir.  VIIL 
to  bleed  at  once  very  largely,  especially  from  the  temporal  rl?"%yi 
artery,  till  the  patient  begins  to  show  signs  of  recovery,  lytis. 
and  to  continue  it  till  he  may  begin  to  become  faintish.  £^* 
We  should  give  saline  purges  freely  to  diminish  impetus, 
and  promote  absorption;    then  quietness  should  be  en- 
joined, and  as  little  exercise  of  body  as  possible,  and  espe- 
cially to  avoid  coughing  and  sneezing.   Plain  food  should 
be  directed,  and  but  little  of  it.^* 

AH  this  is  excellent,  as  a  general  rule;  but  the  rule  Butthisrule 
must  admit  of  exceptions.     In  treating  of  apoplexy  we  ^'^°^^' 
have  noticed  it  as  dependent  on  two  very  different  and  op-  Paii^  at  de. 
posite  states  of  the  constitution,  an  entonic  and  an  atonic.  J!^p^3L** 
And  the  same  diversities  of  constitution  are  to  be  found  upon  the  two 
in  paralysis.  Now  under  the  entonic  state  there  can  be  no  ^JJ^^^gn, 
question,  and  there  ought  to  be  no  exception :  and  the  tony  and 
boldness  of  the  practice  should  be  regulated  by  the  nature  ^ndCT  the 
of  the  exciting  cause.     Where  this  is  over-eating  or  in-  first  the  re- 
toxication,  eighteen 'or  twenty  ounces  of  blood  maybe  .h^^te" 
taken  away,  with  advantage,  at  once;  in  a  few  hours  after,  general  and 
twelve  or  fifteen  ounces  more;  and  the  venesection  may  be  joi^jjjf 
repeated  a  third  or  even  a  fourth  time,  if  necessary.     Dr. 
Cross  pursued  this  active  plan,  in  the  case  of  a  man  thirty-  Its  lucceM 
five  years  old  who  became  hemiplegic  from  excess  of  ^^^^P*™** 
drinking,  and  at  the  same  time  gave  calomel  to  the 
amount  of  twenty-five  grains  to  a  dose,  and  in  a  few  days 
efi*ected  a  complete  curef.     And  similar  instances  of  suc- 
cess are  to  be  found  in  all  the  writers  upon  the  subject. 

Even  in  atonic  apoplexy,  it  has  been  observed  that  ve-  ^[^^ 
nesection  is  occasionally  necessary ;  and  it  may  be  equally  necessary 
necessary  in  atonic  paralysis ;  for  here  also  efiusion  may  ^jc  palsy 
take  place  both  of  blood  and  serum:  of  serum,  indeed,  aaweUasm 
more  frequently  from   deficiency  than  from   excess   of  ^Jf  ^^^ 
vigour;  and  of  blood,  from  a  debilitated  state  of  the  ves- 
sels, and  their  greater  fiicility  to  be  ruptured  from  slight 
causes,  as  a  violent  fit  of  coughing  or  sneezing,  of  joy  or 

*  On  Blood  and  Inflaimnation,  p.  2 IS. 
t  Thomson*!  Annals  of  Philosophy,  No.  xlit.  p.  121. 
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6kk.  VIII.  terror.  Absorption  may  not  easily  take  phce  in  this  state 
Cams  Panir  ^  Constitution,  but  emptying  the  vessels  alone  will  gain 
iy«8.  space  by  stimulating  them  to  contract  their  diameter. 

Tr^ent.        ^  Cannot  better  illustrate  this,  than  by  the  following 
Strikingly  »l-  case  fix)m  Dr.  Abercrombie:   *^  An  old  and  vary  poor 
^  woman,   aged  about  seventy,  thin,  pale,  and  withered, 

having  gone  out  to  bring  water  from  one  of  the  public 
wells,  on  the  morning  of  the  second  of  July,  1818,  fell 
down  in  the  street  speechless,  and  completely  paralytic  on 
the  right  side.  Nothing  was  done  till  about  two  p.m.  when 
she  was  found  stupid,  but  not  comatose,  yet  completely 
speechless  and  paralytic:  her  pulse  of  good  strength,  and 
about  ninety-six.  She  was  bled  to  fifteen  ounces.  Pur- 
gative medicine  was  ordered,  and  cold  applications  to  the 
head:  on  the  third  she  was  considerably  improved  both  in 
speech  and  motion;  but  having  become  rather  worse  at 
night,  the  bleeding  was  repeated,  and  the  purgative  medi- 
cine continued.  From  this  time  she  improved  gradually: 
at  the  end  of  a  week  she  was  able  to  walk  with  a  little  as- 
sistance, and  speak  pretty  distinctly,  and  by  the  end  of  an- 
other week  she  had  entirely  recovered  her  former  health.*"* 
Case,  and  its  Nothing  could  be  more  jihiicious  than  this  treatment,  and 
swli^tai^r  *^  ^^^^  corresponded  with  the  views  of  the  enlightened 
ecL  practitioner.     There  can  be  no.  doubt  that  in  this  case  a 

vessel  had  suddenly  been  ruptured:  the  labour  in  which 
the  patient  was  occupied  was  violent,  the  season  was  that 
of  the  summer,  and  the  temperature  probably  veiy  hot: 
the  stupor  and  state  of  the  pulse  equally  indicated  com- 
pression of  the  brain. 
Whcnblced-      Thus  far  blee^og  may  be  allowed,  and  indeed,  ought 
in^roper      to  be  imperatively  enjoined.     But  there  are  some  cases  in 
■?£"*»•       which  it  is  altogether  a  venture,  and  others  in  which  it  is 
considered  on  all  hands  to  be  injurious.    Even  Mr.  Hunter 
himself  recoils  from  the  practice  where  hemiplegia  is  ap- 
parently a  result  of  retrocedent  gout;  and  if  we  follow  up 
the  spirit  of  this  forbearance,  we  shall  be  inducect  to  ab- 
stain equally  in  all  instances  where  there  is  a  like  diminu- 

♦  Trtttises,  &c.  p.  15. 
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tion  of  gfiffff*ml  pgwcr    in  all  instances  of  atonic  paraly-  On.  VUh 
sis,  let  the  exciting  cause  be  what  it  may,  where  there  is  c^p^ 
no  stertor;  no  stupor,  or  vertigo,  no  convulsion  or  other  bj»i». 
irreguhir  nervous  action,  and  the  pulse,  instead  of  being  ^Wvtatnt. 
firm,  is  feeble  and  intermittent.     For  it  should  never  be 
forgotten  that,  if  many  patients  have  recovered  after 
bleeding,  in  suspidous  drcumstances,  others  have  died 
after  it,  and  probably  in  consequence  of  it,  while  great 
numbers  have  derived  no  benefit  whatever.     The  advice 
of  Dr.  Cooke  upon  this  subject  is  therefore  founded  in  the 
truest  wisdom,  and  cannot  be  too  extensively  committed 
to  memory:  ^^  Each  individual  case  must  be  viewed  in  all  BzetUem 
its  circumstances,  and  by  a  careftd  consideration  of  them  ^'^°*" 
our  practice  should  be  regulated.     Before  we  prescribe  Cooke 
blood-letting  in  hemiple^  we  must  investigate  the  age, 
strength,  general  constitution  and  habits  of  the  patient, 
and  above  all  the  actual  symptoms  of  the  disease.     In 
early  or  even  in  somewhat  advanced  life,  if  plethora  and 
the  various  symptoms  tending  to  apoplexy  be  jnresent,  I 
should  not  scruple  to  bleed  freely  both  generally  and  to- 
pically.   On  the  contrary,  in  great  age,  debilitated,  leuco- 
phlegmatic  habit,  dropsical  tendency,  &c.,  I  should  think 
it  right  to  abstain  altogether  from  this  and  from  every 
other  powerfrd  mode  of  depletion,  unless  there  be  an  evi- 
dent determination  to  the  head,  marked  by  flushing  in  the 
countenance,  throbbing  of  the  arteries,  redness  of  the  eyes.*"* 

In  purging  we  may  proceed  wiA  less  restraint:  for  even  ^Vp^? 
in  debilitated  and  dropsical  habits,  stimulating  the  bowels  duigedwitb 
is  almost  uniformly  found  usefrd :  should  there  be  serous,  Jl^iTT 
or  even  sanguineous  efiusion,  absorption  is  hereby  power-  lu  goeni 
fiilly  promoted;  and  if  there  be  none,  a  beneficial  revul-  "i^J^**" 
sion  win  often  be  produced,  and  the  stimulus  will  always  Tbepurga- 
be  one  of  the  most  usefrd  we  can  adopt     In  a  very  debili-  ^^i*^^ 
tated  state  of  the  constitution,  however,  we  should  cfause  warmer 
the  warmer  in  preference  to  the  colder  purgatives;  and  3^^Sr 
hence  jalap,  colocynth,  or  even  aloes  in  preference  to  tnbei. 
neutral  salts:  and  it  will  also  be  serviceable  to  combine 

•  OiiNtrTaut0iietM%  VoLiLParti.p.141. 
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them  with  some  distilled  water  imprc^^ted  with  aa  es- 
sential oil,  as  mint,  penny-royal,  juniper,  or  rosemary. 

The  next  reducent  remedy,  worthy  of  notice,  is  emetics. 
If  we  have  strong  reason  to  apprehend  a  sanguineous  ef- 
fusion, this  class  of  medicines  ought  not  to  be  employed 
for  a  few  days,  and  will  hence  always  be  doubtful  in  the 
first  attack  of  entonic  hemiplegia,  as  we  have  already  ob- 
served they  are  in  entonic  apoplexy.  But  if  we  have  no 
ground  of  such  suspicion,  they  cannot  be  had  recourse  to 
too  soon.  In  a  certain  sense  they  weaken,  but  they  are  at 
the  same  time  among  the  most  powerful  indirect  tonics 
that  can  enter  into  our  practice.  They  rouse  the  system 
generally,  solicit  the  torpid  fibres  to  a  resumption  of  activi- 
ty, stimulate  all  the  excretories,  and  especially  those  of  the 
surface  of  the  body,  and  thus  promote  absorption  in  every 
quarter  and  in  every  way. 

In  low  or  atonic  hemiplegia  the  practice  of  Stoll  was 
founded  on  the  most  rational  principles.  He  first  checked 
the  hemiplegia  by  emetics,  and  then  carried  it  off  l^  exter- 
nal and  local  stimulants,  as  cantharides,  in  conjunction 
with  pills  of  gum  ammonia,  myrrh,  and  aloes*. 

Such,  under  different  modifications,  is  the  reducent 
course  it  seems  proper  to  pursue  in  the  general  train  of 
paralytic  attacks  when  they  first  make  their  appearance. 
If  this  course  succeed,  the  patient  will  soon  recover,  and, 
with  a  view  of  preventing  a  relapse,  an  extension  of  the  re- 
ducent or  tonic  regimen,  according  to  the  nature  of  the 
case,  as  we  have  abeady  noticed  in  the  treatment  of  apo- 
plexy, is  all  that  we  sh^  have  further  to  prescribe. 

But  this  course  may  not  succeed:  the  disease  may  prove 
obstinate  and  become  confirmed ;  and  the  (iiactitioiier  be 
called  upon  to  proceed  fiuther. 

Having  removed,  as  far  as  we  may  be  able,  all  pressure 
upon  the  sensorium,  and  so  far  given  an  opportunity  a£ 
healthful  play  to  its  ftmction,  our  next  business  is  to  re- 
invigorate  its  general  energy,  and  extend  it  to  the  parts 
which  it  has  ceased  in  a  greater  or  less  d^^ree  to  actuate. 

♦  Rat.  Mod.  Part  lu  p.92. 
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Stimulants  external  6t  internal,  or  both,  have  been  al-  Q^-  VUL 
most  uniformly  had  recourse  to  for  this  purpose:  but  I  cw'p^ 
cannot  avoid  thinking  that  the  practice  has  been  too  in-  lysis, 
discriminate,  and,  in  many  cases,  far  too  precipitate.  We  xreStment. 
have  observed  that  in  many  cases  of  hemiplegia  there  is  and  extend 
not  only  great  local  inactivity,  but  great  irregularity  of  ac-  *®  fr<^^H 
tion;  a  tumultuous  hurry  of  sensorial  power  to  some  parts,  the  diseased 
with  an  equal  withdrawment  of  it  from  others.     In  all  S^^ 
such  cases  we  should  proceed  gently  and  palliatively  rather  have  been 
than  rapidly  and  forcibly :  and  to  do  nothing  is  better  than  ^^1%^  . 
to  do  too  much.     We  should  endeavour  to  allay  the  ner-  minateiyand 
vous  commotion,  and  restore  the  agitated  system  to  order  J^^***^^ 
by  internal  and  external  quiet  of  every  kind.  The  patient  This  remark 
should  be  kept  as  still  as  possible  in  a  warm  commodious  AMti^Mid 
bed  and  a  well  ventilated  room.   His  diet  should  be  plain,  palliative 
with  the  allowance  of  a  moderate  quantity  of  wine,  or  wine  ]^  af  £^t, 
and  water.     Camphor,  musk,  valerian,  and  other  warm  and  why. 
sedatives,  as  ammonia,  neutralized  ^ith  citric  acid,  are  ^^J^^^ 
here  to  be  chiefly  resorted  to,  if,  indeed,  we  resort  to  me-  room,  tem- 
dicines  of  any  kind,  and  to  these  may  be  added  the  less  S^^^f?JJ^ 
stimulant  metallic  salts,  and  especially  those  of  zinc  and  Camphor 
bismuth.     The  warm  bath  may  be  allowed  two  or  three  Jl!^'^. 
times  a  week,  and  if  the  nights  be  restless  the  inquietude  tives. 
may  be  subdued  by  hyoscyamus.     And  as  this  form  of  ^i^^*^ 
the  disease  is  often  connected  with  great  general  debility  Warm  bath. 
and  a  tendency  to  hypochondrism  or  lowness  of  spirits,  hy^y^t 
cheerftd  and  exhilarating  conversation,  and  such  occasional  Cheerful  and 
exercise  in  a  carriage  as  may  be  indulged  in  without  fa-  ^jj^^j!^ 
tigue,  will  form  very  serviceable  auxiliaries.     InPechlin*  tion: 
is  to  be  found  the  case  of  a  person  called  Peyreske,  who  is  ^/**" 
said  to  have  been  cured  of  a  palsy  accompanied  with  apho-  Singular 
ma,byreading  some  favouriteand  agreeable  authors.  This  ^^^^ 
may  be  an  overstatement,  or  too  much  stress  maybe  laid  on  ing  agrees 
this  particular  part  of  the  general  plan  of  treatment:  but  ^^ 
there  can  be  no  doubt  that,  in  the  form  of  the  disease  we  authors. 
are  now  contemplating,  a  gentle  and  insinuating  amuse- 
ment of  this  kind  will  not  be  n^ithout  its  effect. 

•  Lib.  m.  Obi.  27. 
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Our.  VIII.  This  tnuumilHtlng  and  unostentatious  pknlliave  found 
Cu!»  Ftoa-  ^  answer  wonderfiilly  in  many  cases  of  that  tumuhooas 
1^*  and  irregular  action  described  in  the  preceding  Ustory  of 

Tr2tiaenL  ^^  disease  before  u&  But  where  the  ease  seems  alto- 
Wtefc  thif  gether  confirmed  and  chronic,  and  an  entire  side,  or  some 
gf^cceed,  a  Other  cxteusive  part  of  the  body,  shows  a  fixed  loss  of  sense 
woMe  tctiva  and  voluntary  motion,  while  every  other  part  has  resumed 
lantpbmto  its  healthy  fimction,  we  may  then,  with  safety,  have  re* 
U  pursued,    ^^jg^  to  the  Stimulant  practice. 

External  This  will  consist  of  external  and  internal  irritants,  and 

M^T^   Dr.  Cullen  has  given  a  long  and  useful  table  of  both.    Of 
the  former,  the  chief  are  fiiction  by  the  hand  or  a  Hesh- 
brush;  stimulating  liniments  prepared  of  the  concentrated 
IBbrtenMl       acids,  or  the  caustic  alkalies  inviscated  in  oil  or  lard  to 
***°**'^^     render  them  less  acrid  and  corrosive;  brine  or  a  strong  so- 
lution of  sea-salt;  the  essential  oils  of  turpentine,  or  other 
terebinthinate  substances;  and  various  vegetable  acrids  as 
mustard,  garlic,  and  cantharides  or  other  blistering  in- 
Theirintffi-  gects.     Theobject  of  all  these  is  the  same:  it  is  that  of 
1^        *    acting  upon  the  origin  of  the  nervous  chain  by  stimulating 
it  at  its  extreme  end,  and  as  we  have  numerous  instances 
of  the  production  of  such  an  efiect  in  a  great  variety  of 
cases,  particularly  in  those  of  trismus  and  lyssa,  or  canine 
madness,  the  principles  of  which  we  have  ^ideavoured  to 
elucidate  under  these  diseases,  we  have  reason  to  expect  a 
like  influence,  and  of  a  beneficial  instead  of  a  morbid  kind, 
in  the  applications  before  us.     Grenerally  speaking,  how- 
ever, the  irritation  produced  by  a  use  of  many  of  the  sili- 
TbedE-       quose  and  alliaceous  or  alkalescent  plants,  as  mustard, 
quoM  and     horse-radish,  and  garlic,  is  more  uniformly  efficacious  than 
Jj^^^   tfiat  of  cantharides;  as  the  irritation  excited  is  more  con- 
more  useful    siderable  and  of  longer  duration.   Dr.  Cullen  tells  us  that 
jwi^wten.  jie  has  reason  to  believe  the  use  of  liquid  styrax  in  the  pro- 
ttymu         portion  of  one  part  to  two  of  the  old  black  basilicon,  a 
fiivourite  empirical  composition,  ^^  has  been  of  remariudde 
service  in  paralytic  cases,  and  particlarly  in  a  debility  of 
the  limbs  following  rickets.^* 

•  Mat  Med.  Vol.  n.  Part  II.  Cap.  y. 
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Many  practitioners  have,  for  the  same  purpose,  been  '^■*-  ^^^^• 
in  the  habit  of  burning  moxa,  or  cotton  alone,  on  different  Cmw  Para- 
parts  of  the  affected   side.     Dupuytren  employed  the  ^y"j^ 
former,  and  Pascal*  the  latter ;  and  both,  as  they  tell  us,  Treatment, 
with  great  advantage.     Baron  Larry  speaks  in  terms  of  Burning 
high  commendation  of  the  first,  and  especially  in  spine-  J^°**  <>'«>*- 
cases,  or  paraplegia.     One  of  his  examples  is  worth  re-  StrikingcaM 
lating.     The  patient  had  been  a  suflFerer  for  three  years,  ^'*°*  ^^^• 
and  had  violent  and  almost  permanent  pain  in  the  extre- 
mities, tremor,  emaciation,  and  sleeplessness ;  the  spinous 
processes  of  the  dwsal  vertobrce  projected,  and  were  pain- 
ful <5n  pressure.     The  moxas  were  applied  in  pairs  be- 
ginning from  the  tenth   and  eleventh  dorsal  vertebrae. 
On  the  first  application  all  pain  was  removed,  on  the 
second,  spontaneous  motion  was  restored ;  and  after  the 
use  of  thirty  moxas  the  patient  walked  without  support -f-. 
Others  have  thought  they  derived  more  service  from  a 
repeated  use  of  sting-nettles.     Some  again  have  employ-  Iwues, 
ed  issues,  others  setons,  and  others  the  potential  or  even  ^JJJ^efc 
the  actual  cautery.     This  last  mode  of  treatment,  how- 
ever, IS  best  calculated  for  that  form  of  hemiplegia  pro- 
duced by  a  diseased  spine.     Mr.  Pott  found  the  use  of  Caustics  to 
caustics  applied  on  each  side  of  the  spine  peculiarly  ser-  ^*  "^^"^ 
viceable,  and  they  have  been  in  common  employment 
ever  since. 

In  the  rank  of  external  stimulants  we  are  to  arrange  Electricity 
electricity  and  voltaism.  From  the  approach  which  these  J^,^ ' 
subtile  fluids  seem  to  make  to  the  nature  of  the  nervous 
power,  as  we  have  already  observed  in  the  Physiological 
Proem  to  the  present  class,  and  more  particularly  from 
their  well  known  and  extraordinary  power  of  re-exciting 
irritability  in  the  muscular  fibres  of  animals  that  have 
been  for  some  time  dead,  it  was  very  reasonable  to  sup- 
pose that  either  of  these  stimuli  might  be  employed  with 
very  great  advantage :  and  accordingly  we  meet  with 
them  in  very  extensive  and  popular  use  from  the  earliest 
periods  of  their  having  been,  if  not  discovered,  at  least 

*  Journ.  de  Med.  Tom.  ixvi. 

f  Recueil  de  M^moires  de  Chirurgie,  &c.  Sto.    Pans,  1821. 
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^«*  ^v?*  ^'^^  *^  scientific  management ;  and  have  numerous 
OmS'Para-  reports  of  cases  in  which  the  former  was  tried,  and  in 
1^3.  •  many  instances  with  advantage,  rather  before  the  middle 
Treitmtat.  ^^  ^^^  last  century  *.  In  various  experiments  there  can 
^  fij?^  be  no  doubt  that  both  have  been  found  highly  beneficial, 
lofig  period  but,  in  various  cases  also,  both  have  been  made  use  of  in 
suoSJI!."^"*  vain,  and  in  a  few  instances,  with  apparent  disadvantage. 
Htve  un.  To  run  over  the  list  of  those  who  have  chiefly  espoused, 
qoestionabiy  ^nd  those  who  havc  chiefly  opposed  their  employmoit, 

been  found  .-.  *  ▼.  .       /  .  f  , 

useful:  but  would  be  usdess.  It  IS  of  more  importance  to  know  that 
Bometimei  ^  y^jy  great  number  of  physiologists  and  pathologists 
able:  who  employed  them  most  extensively,  and  particularly  in 

the  whTifi  *^^  ^^"^  ^^  electricity,  for  the  fluids  are  most  probaUy 
rather  dis.  One  and  the  same,  and  who  were  at  first  most  sanguine  of 
^^^'^ced'bv  success,  gradually  lost  their  confidence  as  they  proceeded, 
those  who  and  confessed  their  general  fiulure ;  and  candidly  owned 
^J^eTthem  *'***'  ''^here  for  a  time  they  promised  fair  and  seemed  to 
mostexteo-  be  of  use,  the  benefit  was  delusive  and  merely  temporary, 
firrtwiih^**  And  the  author  now  alludes  to  the  distinguished  names  of 
sanguineex-  FrankUn,  Fercival,  Cavallo,  Falconer,  Quarin,  Stoll,  and 
V^'^o^^    Saus. 

A  proper  The  fact  seems  to  be  that,  even  at  this  late  period  of 

tion  oTeiec-  *rial>  ^^  are  greatly  in  the  dark  upon  the  subject,  and  have 
tricpower  qq^  leamcd  to  discriminate  the  exact  modifications  of  the 
state  of  the  disease,  or  the  exact  modifications  of  electric  power  in 
disease  which  alouc  this  active  stimulus  may  be  employed  with 
be  wanting.^  advantage :  for  that  in  both  forms  it  has  been  occasion- 
Cureeffect.   |j2y  of  vcTV  hiffh  benefit  is  by  no  means  to  be  disputed : 

edbythe  •;  -^       .®  ,  .  "^        .  ,  ,        i 

gymnotus     and  even  at  tunes  when  commumcated  by  the  gymnotus 
*^®^<^**^     electricus  or  electric  eel  itself,  of  which  a  singular  ex- 
ample is  given  in  the  Haerlem  Transactions  f ;  the  pa- 
tient having  recovered  the  use  of  the  affected  side  after  a 
More  appii-  hundred  strokes  from  the  fish.     Upon  the  whole,  as  it  is 
nic  thi^^^  a  direct  stimulus,  it  appears  better  adapted  to  the  atonic 
tonic  palsy,    t}|a^  the  entonic  character  of  paralysis. 
Hotbftthing.      jj^^  and  cold  bathing  are  the  next  external  stimulants 
we  are  to  notice  as  applicable  to  the  disease  brfore  us. 

•  M^noires  de  rAcademie  des  Sciences,  1740,  p.  40.  JaUabeH,  Bx- 
perience  sur  TElectriciti.  Gener.  1749. 

f  Abhandlungen  aus  den  Scriflen  der  Harlemer  und  anderer  HoDSod* 
ischtn  GwdlschiifteB.    Band.  i.  p.  109. 
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The  stimulus  of  hot  water  alone  is  often  serviceable  in  ^^w.  VliL 
local  palsy,  and  especially  when  produced  by  cold  or  CamsPara^ 
damp ;  and  in  conjunction  with  the  rubefacients  and  vesi-  ^yBJ** 
eateries  we  have  just  enumerated,  or  with  firiction  to  the  Tro^eot. 
part  affected  by  means  of  the  hand  or  a  flesh-brush,  and  ScrvicMhie 
particularly  when  aided  by  terebinthinate  or  other  essen-  iS^JSgy. 
tial  oils,  will  usually  succeed  in  restoring  to  the  affected  tnd  in  con- 
muscles  their  wonted  power.     But  where  the  palsy  is  'JX&drats 
more  extensive,  as  in  hemiplegia  and  manyc^ses  of  para-  ofte°  effects 
plegia,  it  has  been,  more  usual  to  recommend  the  stimulus  3„"^  ^^ 
of  hot  water  in  cbnjunction  with  various  active  mineral  mipiegia, 
corpuscles  held  in  solution  by  it ;  4md  hence  the  comm<m  paraplegia, 
resort  of  paralytic  patients  in  our  own  country  to  the  ^^  baths 
•  waters  at  Bath,  Buxton,  and  Leamingtcm.     Hot  bads  of  that  are  im- 
this  kind  are  also  a  durect  stimulus ;  and,  as  such,  are  pregntted 
found  more  efficacious  in  paralytics  of  atonic  or  dilapidat-  ^Xnts 
ed  constitutions,  than  in  those  who  have  suffered  from  andtomcs,as 
plethoric  or  entonic  fulness,  or  at  least  till  they  have  been  Ba^  Bux- 
lowered  to  the  prop^  standard  by  a  long  course  of  some  ^n,  and 
reducent  regimen.  ton! 

Cold  bathing  is  also  a  stimulant  as  well  as  hot  batihii^,  f^i^  ^^ 
but  a  stimulant  of  a  different  kind,  for  it  acts  indirectly  ^'sthnu-' 
instead  of  directly.     The  intuition  with  which  it  is  used  ^jft-     . 
is  that  of  forcibly  urging  the  mouths  of  the  cutaneous  tention. ' 
vessels  into  a  general  entastic  or  rigid  spasm  in  order 
bereby  to  excite  a  general  re-action,  as  in  the  case  of  the 
first  and  second  stages  of  an  ague-fit,  and  thus  to  draw 
the  torpid  muscles  into  the  common  range  of  association. 
Dr.  CuQen  seems  fiivourable  to  this  practice  under  a  pnir  Rmooi- 
dent  manag^nent     "  Cold",  says  he,  "  applied  to  the  ^g^fe^^ 
body  for  any  length  of  time  is  always  hurtftd  to  paralytic  under  parti- 
persons :  but  if  it  be  not  very  intense,  nor  the  appUca-  ^^^°^^ 
tion  long  continued,  and  if  at  the  same  time  the  body  be  Hence  hot 
capable  of  a  brisk  re-action,  such  an  api^ication  of  eold  is  ^^^ 
a  powerful  stimulant  of  the  whole  system,  and  has  often  adapted  to 
been  usefiil  in  curing  palsy.    But  if  the  power  of  i©-acti<ai  ^^„*5^ 
in  the  body  be  weak,  any  application  of  cold  may  prove  entonic  pa- 
hurtful.''  *    It  is  hence  only  necessary  to  add  Aat  while  »*y«^ 

■  .  ■  t  .  '  ■     ^    .    ■  I..       mm 

•  Pract.  of  Phyi.  VoL  xv.  mcuti.  p.  190. 
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GxK.  VIIL  tbe  hot  mineral  baths  appear  best  adapted  to  cases  of 
Carw  Para-  atonic  paralysis,  cold  affiision  or  the  cold  bath  may  be 
^-  employed  with  most  promise  of  success  in  accidental  p^- 

Tr^ment    ^^  ^^  ^^^  plethoric  and  the  vigorous. 
Internal  The  Ordinary  internal  stimidants  are  the  mmeral  waters 

we  have  just  adverted  to,  camphor  and  other  terebin- 
thinate  substances,  many  of  the  siliquose  and  alliaceous 
plants  as  mustard,  horse-radish,  garlic,  and  onions,  and 
a  temperate  use  of  wine :  the  whole  of  which,  however, 
proscribed     are  proscribed  in  all  cases  by  many  writers  of  great  emi- 
S^CuDoi      nence,  and  particularly  Dr.  CuUen  and  Mr.  John  Hunter : 
and  J.  and  which,  if  allowed  at  all,  should  be  confined  to  the 

imtusefui  in  »tonic  form  of  paralysis,  or  never  be  commenced  in  any 
the  atonic  instance  of  entonic  palsy,  till  the  system  has  been  suffi- 
diseiM.  ciently  reduced  for  the  purpose.  And  where  this  has 
been  accomplished,  such  a  class  of  remedies  has  often 
been  found  of  essential  service. 
Acrid  Independently  of  these  there  is  a  tribe  of  medicines 

entitled  also  to  the  name  of  stimulants,  though  operating 
in  a  very  different  manner,  which  have  long  been  boldly 
ventured  upon  by  some  physicians ;  and,  after  having  for 
many  years  sunk  into  disrepute,  have  again  been  brought 
into  favour,  and  are  now  in  a  pretty  extensive  scale  of  em- 
ployment    I  mean  several  of  the  acrid  poisons,  as  arnica 


poiaonit 


as  arnica 


montana,       mofUona.  or  leopardVbane,  rhus  Vemiar  varnish-sumach, 

rfausVemix,         ,  ,  _*  ,  , 

NuxTomiou  ^uid  stiychnos  Ntuo  vomica. 

Mode  of  ac      All  these  excite  the  nervous  system  to  great  agitad(m 

poMd°oi?ect  ^"*^  spasmodic  action ;  and  if  the  dose  be  increased,  vio- 

in  their  ute.    lent  convulsious,  alternating  with  tetanus,  are  sure  to 

doroiSirai     ®^^s^^  •  ^"^<J  hence  it  has  been  supposed  that  they  may  be 

first  largely   rendered  effectual  in  a  restoration  of  motivity  to  paralytic 

StyOoUin^  limbs.    The  flowers  of  the  arnica,  or  dcnronicum,  as  it  was 

once  called,  were  chiefly  employed,  though  sometimes  the 

leaves  were  preferred.     Dr.  Collin  was  much  attached  to 

the  former  in  palsies  of  all  kinds,  and  affirms  that  he  has 

found  them  very  generally  successftd.    He  gave  them  in 

an  inftision  pr  decoction,  in  the  proportion  of  from  a 

drachm  to  half  an  ounce,  to  a  pint  of  the  liquid* :  and, 

*  Obsenr.  circa  Moibos  Acutos  et  ChionicoB.  Tom.  v.  p.  106. 
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from  his  recommendation,  they  were,  at  one  time,  very  Oxit  VIIL 
generally  adopted,  were  countenanced  by  Plenck,  and  cJII^p^^ 
Quarin,  and  experimented  upon  by  Dr.  Home*.     The  iy«i». 
last  tried  them  in  six  cases,  but  without  much  success ;  iv^ienc 
and  they  have  not  been  able  to  maintain  their  reputation:  afterward* 
nor,  from  the  violence  and  uncertainty  of  their  effects,  is  ^^^ 
it  worth  while  to  revive  them.  Tried  with 

The  rhus  Vemiw,  or  varnish-sumach,  is  chiefly  indebted  ^"^/|^ 
for  whatever  degree  of  fame  it  has  acquired  in  paralysis  to  Home, 
the  experiments  and   recommendation  of  Dr.  Fresnoi.  RhuaVemiz 
Much  milky  juice  of  this  plant  is  so  acrid  as  to  blister  the  JJ^^^ 
hands  of  those  who  gather  its  leaves,  so  that  they  are  necom- 
obliged  to  wear  gloves.    The  leaves  are  employed  in  de-  mended  by 
ooction,  and  in  extract:  and  appear  not  only  to  act  power-     "*1 
fiiUy  upon  the  nervous  system,  but  by  urine  and  perspira.  ^^"^^ 
tion ;  and  hence  the  plant  has  a  claim  t;o  be  considered  as 
an  active  promoter  of  absorption  as  well  as  a  revellent, 
which  may,  perhaps,  render  it  serviceable  in  some  cases  of 
paralysis  from  serous  compression  of  the  brain.     Of  its 
benefit  in  some  other  diseases  of  a  spasmodic  or  nervous 
character,  and  especially  in  hooping  cough,  we  haVe  al- 
ready spoken  f. 

Most  of  the  species  of  the  rhus  or  sumach,  contain  a  Other  spe- 
like  pungent  acridity  in  their  milky  juices,  and  hence  se-  ^^^'.^ 
veral  others  of  them  have  occasionally  been  employed  for  like  power: 
the  same  purpose.  Dr.  Alderson,  of  Hull,  has  of  late  pre-  ^'J^^ 
ferred  the  leaves  of  the  rhus  Towicodendrumy  poison-  drum,  or 
sumach,  or  poison-oak,  as  it  is  sometimes,  but  improperly  po^*onous 
called:  and,  in  many  cases  of  trial,  he  has  thought  it  of  tried  and 
considerable  benefit    He  commences  with  half  a  grain  of  "^J^  ^^^ 
the  powdered  leaves  which  he  gives  three  times  a-day,  Alderson. 
and  gradually  increases  the  dose  to  four  or  five  grains, 
till  he  finds  a  sense  of  tingling  produced  in  the  paralytic 
part,  accompanied  with  some  degree  of  subsultus,  or  a 
twitching  or  conv\ilsive  motion. 

The  effect,  therefore,  produced  on  the  nervous  system  Theefleet 

oduced 
^r  thiiis 

*  Clinical  ExparimenU,  Histories,  &c.  Edin.  8vo.  1780. 
t  Vol  I.  p.  559. 
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by  the  poison-sumach  is  weak  or  clonic  spasm :  but  there 
are  other  acrid  poisons  which  have  a  tendency  to  produce 
strong,  entastic  or  rigid  spasm,  most  of  which  possess  an 
intensely  bitter  principle,  and,  perhaps  derive  this  dif- 
ference of  effect  from  the  tonic  power  of  this  very  quality. 
Of  these  the  chief  are  the  stychnos  Nua^  vomica^  and  the 
ignatia  amara.  Both  have  hence  been  employed  in  para- 
lysis, and  the  virtues  of  both  seem  to  be  nearly  alike ;  the 
former,  however,  has  of  late  taken  the  lead  upon  the  re- 
commendation of  Dr.  Fouquier,  of  the  Hospital  de  la 
Charity  at  Paris,  who  has  tried  it  upon  a  very  extensive 
scale,  and  appi^ently  with  a  perfect  restoration  of  health 
in  many  cases ;  and  whose  success  has  been  authenticated 
by  similar  experiments  under  the  superintendence  of  MM. 
Magendie,  Husson,  Asselin,  and  other  pathologists. 
He  gives  it  in  the  form  of  powder,  or  alcoholic  extract : 
four  grains  at  the  first,  and  two  of  the  last  are  a  dose,  and 
may  be  taken  from  two  to  six  times  a  day.  He  also  em- 
ploys it  in  injections.  In  half  an  hour  after  administra- 
tion the  paralyzed  muscles  have,  in  various  cases,  begun 
to  evince  contraction :  and,  what  is  peculiarly  singular, 
while  a  ^astic  contraction  is  determined  to  these,  the 
sound  parts  remain  unimplicated  in  the  action.  A  frequent 
effect,  unquestionably  dependent  on  the  bitter  principle  of 
the  plant,  is  that  of  increasing  the  appetite,  and  diminish- 
ing the  number  of  the  alvine  evacuations  when  in  excess. 
Sometimes  it  produces  a  temulent  effect,  and  occasions 
stupor  and  a  sense  of  intoxication,  and,  when  rashly  ad- 
ministered, general  tetanus  with  all  its  train  of  distressing 
and  frightful  symptoms.  The  most  powerfrd  form  of  this 
medidne^is  its  alkaline  basis,  to  which  the  French  chemists 
have  lately  given  the  name  of  strychnine.  It  has  hitherto 
been  chiefly  used  through  the  agency  of  clysters  *. 

Like  all  other  powerful  medicines  in  their  £rst  and  in- 
discriminate use,  the  nux  vomica  appears  sometimes  to 
have  been  highly  beneficial,  sometimes  mischievous,  and 


*  Remarques  sur  la  Nux  Vomiqiie  consider^  comme  Medicament.  Far  F* 
M.  Coze,  &c.    Journal  Universal  des  Sciences  Midiciles.  Noy.  1819. 
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sometimes  to  have  produced  violent  effects  on  the  nervous  Om.  VUL 
system,  without  an  important  change  of  any  kind.  Dr.  ^^'^Jl, 
Cooke  has  collected  a  variety  of  cases  in  which  it  has  been  lysis. 
tried  in  our  own  country  as  well  as  in  France,  and  this  x^nenu 
seems  to  be  the  general  result.  The  present  author  has 
tried  it  in  various  instances,  but  has  never  been  able,  from 
its  tendency  to  temulency  to  proceed  much  more  than  half 
as  far  a^  some  practitioners  havie  gone,  who  have  gradually 
advanced  it  from  four  grains  of  the  powder  to  twenty-four 
three  or  four  times  a-day.  In  the  case  of  the  late  E.  Shef-  ^"»^*'°»- 
field,  Esq.,  of  the  Polygon,  SomerVTown,  Mineralogist 
to  the  estates  of  the  Duke  of  Devonshire,  and  who  is  well 
known  to  have  been  one  of  the  best  practical  geologists 
of  his  day,  the  author  commenced  with  two  grains  alone 
of  the  powder  given  three  times  daily,  as  this  was  a  hemi- 
plegia following  upon  a  second  fit  of  atonic  apoplexy,  with 
a  general  debility  both  of  the  mental  and  corporeal  powers, 
the  patient  being,  at  the  time,  rather  upwards  of  sixty 
years  of  age.  This  dose  occasioned  no  manifest  effect,  and 
on  the  third  day,  August  21,  1819,  it  was  gradually  in- 
creased to  six  grains.  It  now  produced  a  powerful  sense 
of  intoxication,  but  with  clonic  agitation  instead  of  a  te- 
tanic spasm,  of  the  paralyzed  leg  and  arm,  and  great  heat 
down  the  whole  of  the  affected  side.  The  powder  was 
continued  in  this  proportion  for  three  or  four  days,  but 
the  stupor  and  vertigo  were  so  considerable  and  afflictive 
that  the  patient  could  not  be  persuaded  to  proceed  with 
it  any  longer,  and  it  was  in  consequence  suspended.  On 
the  ensuing  Sept^nber  1,  he  was  evidently  getting  weaker, 
and  recommenced  the  medicine  at  his  own  desire;  the  dose 
was  gradually  raised  from  four  to  six  grains  thr^  tinves  a- 
day :  the  same  clonic  effect  was  produced  with  the  same 
sensation  of  heat  through  the  whole  of  the  affected  side, 
bui, without  a  sense  of  intoxication.  The  dose  was  ad- 
vanced to  eight  grains,  when  the  head  again  became  af- 
fected, but  without  any  permanent  return  of  muscular 
power  or  sensation  in  the  palsied  limbs,  or  any  other  effect 
than  a  few  occasional  twitches  and  involuotaxy  move- 
ments. ]^r.  Sheffield  could  not  be  persuaded  to  persevere 
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my  fiuther,  «id  the  medicine  was^  abandoned.  He  ccm- 
tinued  in  the  same  feeble  state  for  about  three  months, 
when  he  fell  a  sacrifice  to  a  third  apoplectic  attack  a]^^ 
rendy  of  a  much  slighter  kind. 

I  have  stated  that  this  was  a  case  of  atonic  affection, 
and  hence,  there  was  no  opportuiiity  of  ^ving  ftdl  play 
to  the  power  of  the  nux  Tomica.  But  so  far  as  I  have  seen, 
I  think  we  may  cosne  to  the  following  conclusions :  First, 
that  when  only  small  doses  can  be  given  without  seriously 
affiictingtlse  head,  as  in  cases  of  great  general,  or  nervous 
deUlity,  the  effect  is  a  clonic  instead  of  an  entastic  or  te- 
tanic spasm.  Secondly,  that  under  ttiis  efiect  it  is  not 
calculated  to  do  any  permanent  good,  and  often  produces 
mischief.  And  thirdly,  that  it  is  most  servicei^le  in  en- 
tonic  hemiplegia,  after  the  patient  has  been  sufficiently 
reduced  from  a  state  of  high  energetic  health,  and  espe- 
cially energetic  plethora,  to  a  subdued  and  temperate 
state  of  pulse ;  in  which  state  it  may  veiy  frequently  be 
employed  in  doses  sufficient  to  excite  strong  or  entonic  • 
instead  of  weak  or  clonic  spasm ;  and  we  may  hence  ac- 
count for  its  opposite  effects  in  producing  and  carrying 
c^  tetanus,  as  already  observed  under  that  head. 

From  this  history  of  treatment,  it  is  obvious  that  nerv- 
ous agitation,  proportioned  to  the  mode  of  the  disease 
and  the  strength  of  the  patient,  has  oft;en  been  of  pecu- 
liar advantage ;  and  hence,  we  are  the  more  easily  pre- 
pared for  hearing  that  palsy  has  occasionally  been  carried 
off  suddenly  and  spontaneously  by  a  violent  fit  of  maital 
emotion,  as  of  anger*  or  frightf ,  of  both  which  the  ex- 
amples are  very  numerous ;  by  a  stroke  of  lightning^ ;  and 
by  fevers§.  Nor  can  I  do  otherwise  than  think  diat  one 
of  the  most  rational  and  efficacious  means  of  cure  in  many 

*  Camerar.  Memorab.  Cent.  v.  No.  SO.  FtuiBnit  Cent  m.  Oba.  89. 
Schenck,  Observ.  lib.  i.  No.  182. 

f  Diemerfaroedi,  Obflenr.^et  Cur.  Med.  Locffler,  Beytriige sur  Wmidvs- 
n^unst  Band.  I. 

I  VTilldnson^s  Case  of  Mrs.  Winder,  8vo.  1765. 

$  Act  Nat  Cur.  VoL  v.  Obe.  64.  Smaml  MedicDdfchcn  Wahme. 
muogen.  Band,  ih  p.  162, 
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instances  of  paralysis,  and  espedally  where  no  great  In-  Oix.  viil. 
road  has  been  made  upon  the  general  strength  of  the  (^.'^^ 
constitution,  would  be  a  journey  into  the  Hundreds  of  lysis. 
Essex  or  some  other  marshy  district,  for  the  purpose  of  xlSlnait. 
obtaining  a  sharp  attack  of  a  tertian  ague,  which  would  on  tiusic 
most  effectually,  and  I  apprehend  at  the  least  expense,  <^^^  & 
give  us  all  the  advantage  of  entastic  spasm  and  re-action  might  pro^^ 
in  regular  and  repeated  tides,  that  we  could  wish  for,  and  ^y  pwre 
which  have  already  appeared  to  be  so  desirable.     In  Sl^us,  and 
treating  of  the  tertian  intermittent,  we  observed  from  Dr»  « journey  to 
Fordyce,  that  it  has  often  a  tendency  to  carry  off  a  variety  dreds  <rf 
of  obstinate  and  chronic  diseases  to 'which  the  constitu-  Essex  effect 
tion  has  been  long  subject,  and  to  restore  it  to  the  pos-  Cou^^g^ 
session  of  a  better  and  firmer  degree  of  health.     And  opnion  of 
where  paralysis  is  capable  of  removal,  there  seem  to  be  conSkm- 
few  complaints  on  which  it  is  likely  to  operate  with  a  tion  of  this 
more  favourable  issue.     The  author  has  for  some  time 
been  waiting  for  an  opportunity  of  making  the  experi- 
ment, and  at  present  merely  throws  out  the  hint  with 
much  deference  to  the  medical  world  at  large. 

In  a  few  cases  hemiplegia  is  said  to  have  ceased  spon-  Hemipi^ 
taneously  by  the  mere  remedial  energy  of  nature,  and  ^ 
without  any  apparent  cause  of  cure ;  in  one  instance  after  spont*- 
ten  years"*  standing,  and  accompanied  with  loss  of  voice*.  ^^^[^ 
And  in  a  few  cases  of  paraplegia  from  external  injury  to  years  stand- 
the  spine,  where  only  one  or  two  vertebrae  have  in  a  small  ^' 
degree  been  displaced  from  their  proper  portion,  the  ju^^l^ 
same  instinctive  or  remedial  power  has  alone  produced  a  ^^  ra- 
cure  or  greatly  alleviated  the  mischief  by  so  fiu*  thicken-  ^Sumd* 
ing  the  growth  of  the  bones  immediately  above  and  below  cure, 
that  the  chasm  has  been  filled  up,  and  a  line  of  support 
restored.     The  best  artificial  means  of  obtaining  so  salu- 
tary an  action  is  by  a  free  and  laborious  process  of  fric- 
tion, vellication  or  shampooing,  with  such  intermediate 
exertion  or  exercise  as  the  patient  may  be  able  to  takef. 


*  BresL  Soaunl  1781.  p.  406.  503. 

f  See  especially,  Shaw  on  the  Nature  and  Treatment  of  Distortions  to 
which  the  Spine  and  the  Bones  of  the  Chest  arc  subject.    Sto.  1883. 
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Otir.  vni.      It  is  only  Bccessary  to  add  fturtlier^  that  where  local 

C^uiPara-  P^^*  ^^  ^^^  produced  by  the  fumes  or  minute  divisions 

Mi.  of  lead  or  other  noxious  metals,  it  is  almost  always  ae- 

^^!^cat  oompanied  with  sjrmptoms  of  colica  RbacMcUgiay  or  Pain* 

where  p«%  toT^g  colic^  and  is  to  be  remedied  by  the  treatment  already 

^^J^S^gJ^  laid  down  under  that  disease*. 

fumes  or  ^  -       .     .         .  _, 

other  mi- 
nute dhri-  •  Vol  I.  p.  J  94. 
•ions  of  , 
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